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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PERSECUTION. 


Is  the  first  series  of  Ids  admirable  essays  on  contemporary 
M.  Seherer  reminds  us  that  in  1841  Lacordaire  wrote 
t>hy  of  Saint  Dominic,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
rdtinder  of  the  Inquisition.  "Strange  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
ion,"  observes  the  critic.  "The  BoUandists  saw  a  title  of 
iiauor  where  the  modem  Dominican  sees  a  blemish  which  he 
fain  wipe  away.  While  the  former  scornfully  asked  what 
^  eriminal  or  shameful  in  delivering  heretics  to  the  torture, 
complains  of  the  calumnies  which  have  injured,  in 
of  posterity,  the  reputation  of  the  chief  of  his  order.''  • 
I  ease  is  indeed  a  strikinir  one;  but  the  \acissitudes  of  opinion 
which  it  illustrates  are  in  no  way  temporary  or  ae^^ideiital,  but 
are  symptomatic  of  a  gi'ueral  and  progressive  change  in  the  tem- 
pere  and  opinions  of  ci\ili2ed  men.  The  int4?rval  of  a  century  or 
'  n  the  earlier  BoUandists  and  Lacordaire  mai^ked  a 

\ns  cliange  of  temper,  in  so  far  as  persecution,  wljile 
mu(*h  of  its  old  cruel  intensity,  beciame  also  discredited 
F disavowed.  It  was  during  this  interv^al  that  Lessing's  theory 
of  th*»  rnlativ*^  truth  of  opinions,  which  ilestroyed  the  logical  basis 
of  :  in  to  make  its  way  among  cultivated  minds. 

Thuu^L  ._.    ,  uting  spirit  has  not  yet  ceased  to  influence 

waeofs  actions,  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  trait  to  be  proud  of^ 
to  hide  itself  under  specious  disguises.    Its  raanifesta- 
too,   have  become  correspondingly  feeble.    The  heretic 

•  **  Ivtudes  BUT  la  litt6Tature  contemporaine,"  L  150. 
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who  once  would  have  been  racked,  thumb-screwed,  and  bnmed 
for  writing  an  obnoxious  life  of  Jesus,  is  now  only  requested  to 
resign  Ms  professorship  in  the  College  de  France,  while  nobody 
thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  conflscating  the  book  or  cutting  off 
from  the  author  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  its  immense  sale. 
The  decline  of  persecution  is  in  these  respects  analagous  to  the 
simultaneous  decline  in  the  warlike  spirit.  Warfare,  once 
regarded  as  the  only  fitting  occupation  for  well-bred  men,  has 
come  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  but 
even  as  a  criminal  business,  save  when  justified  on  the  ground 
of  self-defense.  And  along  with  this  change  in  the  moral  esti- 
mate of  wai*f  are,  we  observe  that  whereas  the  capture  of  a  town 
not  long  ago  was  invariably  followed  by  a  camivai  of  red  handed 
slaughter  and  bestial  lust,  it  is  now  thought  mifarr  to  kOl  the 
pigs  or  chickens  of  a  non-combata»nt  enemy  without  at  least  pro- 
fessing to  pay  for  them.  These  phenomena  are  happy  symptoms 
of  a  general  improvement  in  the  way  men  think  and  feel;  and 
they  give  one  some  reason  for  hoping  that  in  due  course  of  time 
such  ugly  things  as  war  and  persecution  will  cease  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  actual  difficulties  which  beset  human  life. 

This  general  improvement  in  opinion  and  temper,  when  stated 
with  proper  Hmitations  as  to  time  and  place,  is  admitted  by  every 
one;  and  it  has  become  an  mteresting  task  to  analyze  it  and 
determine  the  various  circumstances  to  which  it  is  dua  How 
does  it  happen  that  while  the  representatives  of  the  current 
orthodoxy  would  once  have  roasted  you  with  pious  ejcultation, 
they  are  now  fain  to  content  themselves  with  turning  you  out  of 
an  office,  and  with  an  apologetic  air  at  that! 

This  question  was  incidentally  treated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Buckle,  in  the  book  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  so  stimidating 
and  instructive  to  youthful  mincis.  Mr.  Buckle  laid  it  down  as 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  his  theory  of  history  that  civilised 
men  have  not  ijnproved  morally  but  only  intellectually*  That  on 
the  whole  civilized  men  manage  to  live  in  a  more  peaceable  and 
becoming  manner  than  barbarians,  he  did  not  deny;  but  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  his  theory  to 
maintain  that  this  progress  hsus  been  due  entirely  to  increase  in 
knowledge,  and  not  at  aH  to  improvement  in  ethical  feeUng.  His 
principal  ai-guraeot  in  support  of  tliis  thesis  is  taken  from  the 
history"  of  persecution*  He  calls  attention  to  the  ciuions  circum- 
stance that,  in  the  early  struggle  between    Christianity   and 
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Paganism,  it  was  not  the  infamous  Commodus  and  Elagabalus, 
bnt  the  pure  and  upright  Marcus  and  Julian  who  persecuted  the 
new  religion*  And  so^  in  modern  times,  many  of  the  fiercest 
persecutors  have  been  distinguished  for  integrity  of  character 
and  elevation  of  purpose, — as  St,  Dominic,  Isabella  of  Castile, 
Pius  II*,  Calvin,  and  Catinat  IVIr.  Buckle  accordingly  argues 
that  religious  persecution  has  been  the  product  of  some  of  the 
best  impidses  of  human  nature  when  gtiided  by  an  erroneous 
theory  of  duty.  The  wretched  Conmiodus  cared  nothing  for 
religion  or  for  anything  else  save  his  sensual  pleasures ;  and  so 
Christian  and  Pagan  were  all  one  to  him.  But  his  noble  father, 
Marcus^  had  the  interests  of  reHgion  uppermost  In  his  heart  j  and 
so,  in  spite  of  his  humane  disposition,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  use 
violent  mecms  in  putting  down  such  an  aggressive  heresy  as 
Christianity  was  then  regarded.  So,  in  later  times,  when  perse- 
[  cution  was  prevalent  among  Christian  sects,  the  general  rule  was 
'  that  those  who  believed  in  the  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation  were 
persecutors,  no  matter  to  what  sect  they  belonged.  Of  this 
belief,  persecution  is,  no  doubt,  under  any  eircinnstances,  the 
natural  outcome.  He  who  believes  that  his  neighbor's  heresy  is 
destined  to  be  punished  after  death  by  excruciatijjg  tortures  of 
^infinite  duration,  will  not  scruple  to  use*  the  most  violent  means 
•  rescuing  him  fi*om  his  perilous  condition.  Obviously,  such  a 
"conclusion  may  be  eutertained  without  sophistiy.  Once  admit 
that  salvation  is  possible  only  witiiiii  the  limits  of  your  own  sect, 
and  it  may  weU  be  argued  that  yon  are  bomid,  in  benevolence  if 
not  in  justice,  to  compel  all  dissenters  to  '*  enter  in  ^  to  that  sect. 
If  persecution  be  needful  to  obtain  such  an  object,  then,  on  this 
iew  of  the  case,  it  would  really  l>e  hard-hearted  to  refrain  from 
rosing  it.  If  pulleys  and  thumtj-screws  can  substitute  eternal 
ppinei^  for  future  torments  like  those  described  by  Dante, 
pulleys  and  thumb-screws  are  instrtmients  of  charity  and 
aess.  On  this  view  of  the  case,  the  t^T)ica!  religious  perse^ 
reotor  is  a  man  in  whom  unseMsh  philanthropy  has  become  such 
i  xmcontrollaljle  impulse  that,  no  matter  how  great  the  violence 
Ito  his  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  he  wUl  not  hesitate  to 
lemploy  the  most  rigorous  and  appalling  measures  to  restrain  his 
fellow-creatures  from  incurring  the  risk  of  endless  miseiy.  Such 
.  exist  tO'day,  m  formerly,  mankind  having  remained  aubstan- 
ly  undianged  in  their  moral  condition.  But  they  no  longer  use 
i  rigco^ns  and  appalling  means  of  constraining  the  opinions 
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of  their  feUow-creatures,  because — for  one  thing — they  have  not 
the  power  to  do  so.  And  they  have  lost  the  power  to  do  so,  because 
such  a  general  skepticism  has  come  to  pervade  the  community 
that  the  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation  has  become  discredited. 
The  decline  of  persecution  has  therefore  l.ieen  determined  solely 
by  intellectual  causes,  and  docs  not  indicate  any  improvement  in 
the  average  character  or  advance  in  the  ethical  knowledge  of 
mankind. 

In  this  view  there  is  some  truth,  but  it  is  bo  mixed  up  with 
error  that  the  total  gtat/ement  is  of  httle  worth.  That  tiie  growth 
of  skepticism,  or  increasing  lack  of  certainty  about  transcendental 
opinions  J  has  had  much  to  do  with  diminishing  religious  persecu- 
tion, is  not  to  be  denied.  But  that  the  avei'age  persecutor  is 
a  man  whose  horrid  motions  are  dictated  by  an  miselfish  iuterest 
LQ  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-meu,  is  a  much  more  questionable 
proposition.  It  has  not  been  customary  to  credit  reUgions 
bigotry  with  such  lofty  motives, — if  motives  prompting  such 
atrocious  actions  can  at  all  properly  be  called  lofty, — and  we  do 
not  find  Mr.  Buckle  disposed  to  be  particularly  lenieut  in  his 
judgment  of  individual  persecutors,  whatever  general  statements 
the  supposed  exigencies  of  Ms  theory  may  have  led  him  to  make* 
When  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  bigoted  Scotch  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  is  only  too  ready  to  charge  them  with 
moral  perv^ersity  as  well  as  with  intelleetnal  ignorauce  and 
obtusaness.  This  is  very  inconsistent  j  but  inconsistency  can 
hardly  be  avoided  when  one  starts  with  such  a  singularly  half- 
true  theory'  as  that  which  Mr.  Buckle  propoimded, 

Mr,  Buckle's  fundamental  error  hes  in  the  attempt  to  assign 
distinct  parts  to  elements  of  human  nature  that  in  reality  can- 
not be  separated.  For  didactic  or  school-room  purposes  it  is 
well  enough  to  consider  separately  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  of  man.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  concretely  any 
actual  group  of  hiunan  phenomena,  it  is  hopelessly  futile  to  try 
to  consider  intelligence  and  moral  disposition  as  working  sepa- 
rately, or  to  assign  to  each  it-s  kind  and  amoinit  of  effects.  In 
point  of  fact  they  never  do  work  sepai^ately,  but  their  combina- 
tions are  so  manifold  and  intricate  that  the  disentangling  «»f 
eflfects  becomes  impossible.  When  we  look  at  things  rather  than 
words,  we  see  that  ev^er>"  complex  question  of  morals  is  largely 
also  a  question  of  intelligence,  and  conversely.  For  example, 
let  lis  consider  what  political  economists  call   the   "effective 
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dmre  of  accnmidation.^  As  a  rule  all  men  desire  to  make 
money,  or  to  increase  their  general  conti'ol  over  the  circum- 
8tanee»  whieh  make  life  comfortable  or  pleasurable;  but  the 
effectiveness  of  this  desire  is  very  different  with  different  indi- 
vidual^ and  it  is  immeasurably  more  effective  in  the  case  of 
civilized  men  than  in  the  case  of  barbarians.  The  savage  can- 
not be  made  to  work  t-o-day  in  anticipation  of  wants  that  are 
not  actually  felt  at  present;  but  the  eivdlized  man  will  even 
devote  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  labor  every 
3"eiir  to  ward  off  the  mere  possibility  of  a  loss  by  fire  which  is 
by  no  means  likely  to  occur.  This  tendency  to  provide  for  future 
eontingeneies  is  at  the  root  of  what  is  c^ed  the  "  effective 
desire  of  ac^cumulation,"  and  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  eon- 
spiciions  of  all  the  distinctions  between  civilized  men  and 
■avagea.  The  progress  of  mankind  in  ei^olization  has  been  to  a 
large  eartent  identical  witli  the  growth  of  this  tendency.  But, 
&ow^  how  far  has  this  been  an  intellectual,  and  how  far  a  moral 
progress  f  On  the  one  hand^  it  may  be  argued  tliat  the  ability 
to  labor  and  to  economize  t-o-day  in  anticipation  of  future  con- 
tingencies is  an  index  of  self-control  or  of  power  to  resist  mo- 
mentar^'  temptations ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  tiiie,  the  increase  of 
thfi  **  efTective  desire  of  accumulation  ^  is  an  index  of  the  degree 
to  which  civilized  men  have  risen  morally  above  the  dead  level  of 
savagery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  such  a 
purely  inteUecstual  faculty  as  imagination  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  ability  to  anticipate  future  emergencies.  A  savage 
dm*«  tiot  work  to-day  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door 
tsext  wint4>r,  because  he  cannot  frame  in  his  mind  au  a4:loquate 
pic!lure  r)f  what  next  winter  is  going  to  be.  The  temptations  of 
tcMiay  he  vividly  realizes;  but  of  the  needs  of  next  winter  he 
can  form  rio  mental  ituage  distinct  or  vivid  enough  to  determine 
his  actions.  80  with  the  ciireless,  improvident  man — who  is  to 
thai  extent  a  barbarian — in  civilized  society.  No  honest  man 
would  evtT  voluntarily  run  up  a  bill^  t^i  be  paid  on  the  uncei'tain 
chancers  of  his  in^'ome  six  months  hence,  if  he  coidd  adequately 
ji?prtJ6f*iit  U^  himself,  in  imagination,  the  discomfort  or  even 
rai^eiry  which  af t^r  six  months  the  l)ill  is  liable  to  produce,  I  ara 
not  speaking  now  of  such  pecuniary  obligations  as  are  some- 
times thnijst  upon  pers*>n8  by  circimistances  over  which  they 
havti  no  iliscoverablc  means  of  controL  I  refer  only  to  such 
obligations  as  are  commonly  incurred  in  civilized  society  through 
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excess  of  improdnetive  expenditure,  or  what  is  currently  kno^ 
and  stigmatized  as  '*  extravagance.'^  The  results  of  extravagant 
expenditm*e,  especially  as  connected  with  the  system  of  "  living 
tipon  credit,^  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  miseries  by 
which  modern  society  is  afflicted:  if  aU  the  secretes  of  society 
could  be  laid  open  for  inspection,  we  shonld  perhaps  marvel  at 
the  amount  of  unhappiness  which  is  traceable  directly  or  in- 
directly to  this  cause.  Yet  the  reckless  assumption  of  pecuni- 
ary obligations  does  not  ordinarily  originate  in  dishone-sty  o£J 
intention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ordinarily  originates 
in  mental  incapacity  to  form  a  distinct  and  accurate  conception 
of  the  future  results  of  to-day^s  actions,  cooperating  with  that 
comfortable  assurance  that  things  will  somehow  or  other  come 
out  right,  which  nearly  all  men  persist  in  cherishing.  The  lazy 
belief  that  in  some  unspecified  way  things  will  so  adjust  them- 
selves as  to  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  a  wrong  or 
foolish  act,  is  a  very  common  fallacy,  npon  which  George  Eliot 
is  especially  fond  of  commenting.  This  belief,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  so  much  imprudence  and  for  so  much  crime,  is 
itself  the  product  of  defects  that  are  partly  intellectual  and 
partly  moraL  It  arises  partly  from  a  slothfulness  of  temper 
which  shrinks  from  the  discomfort  of  de^ng  with  unpleasant 
facts,  and  partly  from  inability  to  think  out  complicated  relations 
of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  deeply  and  widely  iuwi-ought  with 
every  phase  of  the  moral  power  of  resisting  temptation,  is  that 
purely  intellectual  power  which  we  may  call  *' representative- 
ness ^ — ^that  is,  the  power  of  forming  distinct  and  vivid  mental 
pictures  of  circumstances  which  have  not  yet  begun  to  exist,  or 
are  at  any  rate  remote  from  ua  at  the  present  moment.  Other 
things  equal,  the  man  who  has  this  power  of  "  representative- 
ness "  most  fully  developed  is  most  likely  t-o  exhibit  self-control 
amid  the  myriad  temptations  of  life.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  highly 
composite  character  of  ther  process  by  which  the  habit  of  self- 
control  is  reached,  the  result  is  a  purely  ethical  result— a  result 
which  we  estimate  solely  with  reference  to  its  bearing  npon  the 
welfare  of  society.  And  accordingly,  when  we  praise  a  man  for 
prudence  and  self-control,  we  rightly  feel  that  we  are  paying 
tribute  rather  to  his  moral  character  than  to  his  intellectual 
capacity. 

Such  being  the  inextricable  complication  of  intellectual  and 
moral  processes,  even  in  such  a  comparatively  simple  case  as  tliat 
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of  **tlie  effective  deaire  of  accnmulation,"  we  need  not  expect  to 
be  ftble  to  deal  satisfactorily  witk  such  a  complex  affair  as  the 
perseeating  spirit  without  taking  into  the  account  botJi  intellect- 
wal  and  moral  factors.  And  in  taking  both  into  the  account^ 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  have  to  say  about  the  one 
IB  necsessarily  incomplete  until  mentally  supplemented  by  what 
we  have  to  say  about  the  other. 

The  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  persecuting  spirit  and 
the  diminution  in  the  atrocity  of  its  manifestations,  alike  fm*nish, 
when  duly  analyzed^  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  advance  of  mankind  fi-om  a  state  of  bestial  savagery 
toward  a  state  of  refined  civilization.  Let  us  consider  first,  for  a 
moment^  the  diminution  in  the  atrociousness  of  the  overt  acts  by 
which  the  persecuting  spirit  has  manifested  itself;  and  aft-er- 
ward  let  us  proceed  more  thoroughly  into  the  consideration  of 
the  underl}ing  eaujses  of  the  temper  of  mind  which  has  led  men 

^  to  persefiute  one  another. 

In  the  lowest  stages  of  human  progress  which  the  compara- 
tive i5tudy  of  institutions  has  revealed  to  us,  there  are  no  great 
political  aggregates  of  men  covering  large  ai'eas  of  countrj^,  sup- 
porting  themselves  by  complex  and  multifarious  kinds  of  indus- 
trial activity,  and  bound  together  by  varied  community  of  inter- 
esta,  guaranteed  by  laws  based  on  the  common  consent  of  alL 
Tiewed  in  relation  to  what  we  now  know  about  the  antiquity  of 
the  human  race,  a  society  like  this  must  be  regarded  as  quite  a 
kte  and  elaborate  result  of  the  slow  process  of  civilization.  In 
broad  contrast  to  anything  of  this  sort,  we  find  mankind  in  their 
primitive  condition — such  as  we  niay  stQl  find  it  partially  exem- 
ptifii*d  in  the  institutions  of  savage  races — existing  only  in  little 

[  IlibeB,  supporting  themselves  almost  entirely  by  predatory  occu- 
patkms  quite  like  those  by  which  bears  and  tigers  support  them- 
idTea,  and  perpetually  fighting  with  each  other  for  the  possession 
of  the  hunting'grfjunds  that  insure  their  means  of  subsistnence. 
In  this  primitive  bestial  state  of  society,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
normal  state  of  peac^.  The  nearest  approach  to  peace  is  a  state 
of  armed  truce.    Warfare  between  tribes  goes  on  chronically,  the 

.  injury  which  one  inflicts  upon  another  being  compensated  only 

[  by  some  equivalent  injury  inflicted  in  revenge.    As  all  the  foreign 
Cif  a  given  tribe  may  be  thus  stmmied  up  in  perpetual 
f  of  men,  so  its  internal  industries  may  be  mainly  summed 
Qp  bi  the  perpetual  slaughter  of  animals  that  serve  for  food. 
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'Every  man  is  primarily  a  butcher.  To  kill  something  is 
prime  necessity  of  life.  The  dii-ect  infliction  of  death  or  of  phyi 
cal  suffering  is  the  principal  daily  occupation  of  all  the  membei 
of  the  community;  and  as  a  correlative  effect  of  all  this,  the  abU 
ity  to  meet  death  or  to  endure  physical  suffering  without  fiinc 
ing  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  hero  that  society  prizes  m( 
highly.  The  most  (complete  instance  of  a  society  of  this  sort  thi 
has  acquired  historic  fame  is  that  of  the  Iroquois  of  New  Yorl 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  all  the 
respects  we  are  now  considering,  our  own  Aryan  ancestors  wh** 
conquered  and  settled  Europe  were  sabetantiaUy  like  the  Iro- 
quois, 

Now,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  it  is  obvious  that  men 
will  inflict  pain  without  the  smallest  compunctions  and  upon  very 
small  provocation.  The  feelings  with  which  we  regard  t«  * 
the  ncetlless  infliction  of  physical  suffering  would  be  tit 
unintelligible  to  them.  To  such  men  death  and  torture  are  com- 
mon incidents  of  life,  which  no  more  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of 
their  ways  than  ours  are  interrupted  by  railway  accidents*  A 
man  bom  in  such  a  state  of  society  expects  to  meet  a  ^-iolent 
death,  as  is  shown  by  our  own  Norse  progenitors,  who,  regarded 
it  as  disgraceful  to  die  in  one^s  bed^ — and  an  end  which  a  man 
was  willing  to  encounter  himself  he  might  readily  be  supposed  to 
be  willing  to  inflict  upon  othei-s.  In  this  way,  I  think,  the  excess- 
ive cruelty  which  characterized  the  persecutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  completely  explained.  When  we  read  of  the  frightful 
tortures  inflicted  up*tn  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Protestants  by  the 
Inqmsition ;  when  we  remember  the  fiendish  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  armies  in  Holland  and  by  the  Imperial  armies  at 
Magdeburg;  when  we  recollect  that  in  Spain  an  aut^hdafe  was 
one  of  the  most  impi>sing  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  that^  on 
the  marriage  of  Philip  11.,  burning  heretics  serv-ed  as  nuptiaL 
tonhes,  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  exclaim  that  such  erueli 
could  never  have  l>een.  In  human  nature,  as  we  know  it  to-da^ 
mean  and  bad  as  it  too  often  is,  we  do  not  seem  to  find  anything 
like  a  parallel  t<»  such  horrible  cruelty  as  this.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  nt*ed  but  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  which  attributed 
a  similar  course  nf  action  to  Eternal  Justice,  and  conceived  it  as 
pail  and  parcel  of  the  e>^         '       '  f  of  the  ir  *  uder 

an  this  explicable.    No  don  ^ameing»  i  men 

displayed  gpeculalivtfly  in  theological  desrriptioua  of  the  next 
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wortd,  was  also  displayed  practically  in  such  inventions  as  the  rack 
and  the  boot,  the  Virgin  armed  with  knives,  or  the  cell  whose 
wallfi  graduaUy  approached  each  other  and  crushed  the  wi-etched 
prisoner  into  a  jelly.  It  \a  sigiiiJiL*ant,  too,  that  execution  by  fire 
was  openly  defended  as  being  symbolical  of  the  everlasting  pnn- 
idiment  destined  for  the  heretic  herealfter.  At  the  execution  of 
the  lad,  William  Himter,  in  1555,  as  the  fagt^ts  were  set  on  fire 
one  of  the  attendant  priests  exclaimed,  **  Behold,  as  thou  bumest 
here,  so  shalt  thou  bum  in  hell !  ^ 

To  cite  the  atrocious  theologir*,  however,  as  the  suMcient  ex- 
planation of  the  atrocious  behavior,  would  be,  I  think,  to  invert 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, — in  homely  phrase,  to  get  the 
CHrt  befoi'e  the  horse.  It  was  onl}^  in  a  cruel  age  that  the  doc- 
trine  of  hell*flre  could  have  acqtdi-ed  that  hold  upon  men's  minds 
which  it  had  acquired  in  the  Middh3  Ages.  In  recent  timas  the 
doctrine  has  become  almost  universally  discredited  throughout 
the  more  enlightened  portions  of  Christendom.  Even  those  who 
tain  a  behef  in  some  kind  of  endless  punishment,  no  longer 
literally  upon  the  lake  of  brimstone  and  the  fire  that  is 
[cnched-  Now,  the  doctrine  oi  heU-flre  has  become  thus 
y  discredited,  not  because  it  has  beeu  scientifically  dis- 
psroved,  for  science  has  neither  data  nor  methods  whereby  to 
disprove  such  a  doctrine ;  nor  because  it  has  been  exegetically 
diown  to  be  unsupported  by  Scripture,  for  the  ingenuity  of 
orthodox  exegeeis  has  always  been  equal  tno  the  task  of  making 
mean  whatever  is  required;  it  has  been  discredited 
ily  because  people  have  become  milder  in  their  mauuers  and 
lam  used  to  enduring  and  infiicting  physical  pain.  The  doctrine 
fhocks  people^s  feelings,  and  so  they  refuse  to  believe  it,  no  mat- 
ter  how  the  logic  of  the  case  may  stand.  The  sermons  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  on  the  popular  theolog)^  well  illustrate  the  change 
of  mood  that  has  come  over  men's  minds  with  reference  to  the 
Jimtioo  of  God:  the  whole  burden  cjf  these  diseourses  is  the  argu- 
the  infliction  of  endless  sui!'cririg  on  the  creature  is 
'le  with  infinite  justice  on  the  pjirt  of  the  Creator, 
h  an  argument  appears  sound  to-day,  whereas  it  would 
'A  absurd  to  the  contemporaries  of  Luther,  is  due  to 
ill'  lie  widening  and  deepening  <if  human  sympathies  that 

liavti  pui  nil  end  to  slaveiy  and  to  judicial  torture,  that  liave  don© 
ftway  with  the  horrors  of  Bedlam  and  the  "  stone-hold  "  of  New- 
gale, and  that  have  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  the  injunction  that  *' cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  umst 
not  be  iuflieted  upon  erimiualE. 

Now,  this  general  increase  in  humanity  which  is  discernible 
throughout  the  most  advanced  regions  of  Christendom  during 
the  past  three  centuries,  and  which  has  become  especially  con- 
spiououfi  in  our  own  time,  is  undoubtedly  consequent  upon  the 
vast  incre^ise  of  industrial  at  the  expense  of  military'  activity 
which  has  chara^^terized  the  saiue  period.  With  the  gradual 
aggregation  of  men  into  great  and  stable  communities,  and  with 
the  accompanying  increase  in  the  complexity  of  social  life  and  in 
the  nujnber  of  wants  which  labor  is  reqnii*ed  to  satisfy,  tJie 
sphere  of  industry'  has  become  immensely  enlarged  and  the 
sphere  of  wai'fare  has  become  corresponduigly  restricted,  I  do 
not  forget  that  great  and  tendble  wars  still  occm*,  but  it  remains 
none  the  less  true  that  fighting  has  ceased  to  be  recognized  as 
the  principal,  or  even  as  a  very  considerable,  pai"t  of  the  busi- 
ness of  society;  Private  warfare,  once  mii%'ersal  and  incessant 
throughout  Westeiia  Europe^  has  become  extinct,  and  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  American  Union  it  has  never  existed. 
Brigandage  survives  only  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  most 
backward  countries  of  Chiistendom,  such  as  Spain  and  Sicily,  or 
else  in  loealities  where  ci^Tlixation  comes  into  geogi-aphical  con* 
tact  with  barbarism,  as  in  Thessaly  and  Albania,  or  on  the 
extreme  western  frontiers  of  our  own  country.  DueUug  has 
become  nearly  obsolete,  and  is  dealt  with  as  a  crime^  while  the 
so-called  code  of  honor  upon  which  it  thrived  has  become  an 
object  of  general  derision.  The  sword  is  no  longer  a  part  of  a 
gentleman's  wardi'obe,  and  laws  are  framed  to  prevent  tie  carry- 
ing of  daggers  and  pistols.  Only  soldiers  on  parade  and  sports- 
men nowadays  carry  deadly  weapons  openly.  While  the 
sportsmanship,  moreover,  which  simply  infiicts  death  on  bud 
or  beast  is  stiQ  held  in  esteem,  emphatic  protests  are  made 
against  the  sportsmanship  which  wantonly  inflicts  pain,  as  wa 
have  seen  in  the  controversy  about  fox-hunting  between  Mr, 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Trollope.  Organized  societies  exist  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  animals  against  cruel  treatment.  Even 
where  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  pain  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
Ufe,  as  in  the  profession  of  the  surgeon,  we  do  all  in  our  power, 
by  the  use  of  aufesthetics,  to  reduce  the  pain  to  a  minimum.  And 
even  where  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  death  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion to  Ufe,  as  in  the  execution  of  murderers,  the  dreadful  work 
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done  as  gently  as  possible,  and  is  kept  hidden  from  the  gaze 
if  the  public. 

It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that,  in  such  communities  as  England 

and  our  own  Northern  States,  the  majority  of  individuals  may 

live  all  their  lives  without  ever  being  called  upon  to  take  part  in 

putting  a  fellow-creature  to  death-     Most  of  us,  I  presume,  have 

never  witnessed  a  violent  death,  and  know  of  such  things  only  by 

hearsay — only  by  reading  the  newspapers  and  books  of  histoiy. 

The  consequence  is  that  a  kind  of  feminine  softness  has  come 

^er  our  tempers — a  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  the  very 

Lought  of  death  and  suffering  purposely  inflicted  as  intolerable. 

n  military  ages  any  approach  to  such  softness  of  temper  was 

I  stigmatized  as  unmanly,  and  such  a  type  of  character  could  not 
lourish,  because  it  was  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  a 
perpetually  belligerent  community;  but  in  our  own  iodustrial 
Ige  this  mild  type  of  character  is  fostered  by  all  the  potency  of 
babUc  approval  But  it  is  not  only  by  restricting  the  sphere 
jtf  warfare  that  our  complex  industrial  civilization  has  nourished 
i  temper  that  shrinks  from  the  infliction  of  pain.  Productive 
activity  has  operated  in  this  way  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly, 
through  restrairdng  destructive  activity.  Social  life  has  lost  the 
half *bnitaU  half -ascetic  aspect  befitting  ages  when  life  was  for 
bi^  and  low  little  more  than  a  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  a 
trite  remark  that  the  American  laborer  to-day  possesses  many 
physical  comforts  which  a  medieval  king  was  unable  to  secure* 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  civilized  society,  the  struggle 
nowadays  is  not  for  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  but  for  the 
tttainment  of  a  certain  amount  of  elegance  and  liixuiy.  The 
(sontrast  is  great  between  the  medieval  baron  who,  in  time  of 
peaoe,  had  no  resources  but  in  hunting  or  in  tournaments,  or  in 
gd^ting  drunk,  and  the  modern  citizen  with  his  theater  and  opera, 
Ui  lectures  and  concerts,  his  novels  and  magazines  lying  on  the 
fthh^  his  houseful  of  pictures  and  bric-^brac,  his  hours  of  work 
It  hia  office  or  in  the  stock-exchange,  relieved  by  the  quiet  domes- 
tic enjoyment  of  the  evening.  Accustomed  to  all  this  compli- 
ttled  comfort,  our  growing  tendency  to  shi*iDk  from  needlessly 
taeoftmiering  with  what  is  disagreeable  is  stiU  further  enhanced, 
aod  this  tendency  produces  a  visible  effect  upon  our  manners. 
Whu  rs  of  personal  contention,  whatever  is  liable  to 

iroiii  tigs  or  disgust  the  senses,  is  peremptorily  pro- 

MribM  in  the  usages  of  polite  society.    Compared  with  English 
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and  American  gentlemen  of  to-day,  the  gentlemen  of  3h 
peare's  plays  talked  like  boors  or  ruf^ans. 

The  diminution  in  the  atrociousness  of  persecution,  th 
simply  one  among  a  hundred  illustrations  of  the  change  in  ] 
temi>ers  that  has  been  wrought  by  the  change  in  men's  oo 
tions  which  has  characterized  the  growth  of  modem  so 
Prom  being  predominantly  warlike  and  predatory,  human  ac 
has  come  to  be  predominantly  pacific  and  industrial,  and  o 
this  change  have  grown  our  milder  beliefs  as  well  as  our  n 
manners. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  m 
We  have  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  the  cruelty  with  i 
the  persecuting  spirit  has  manifested  itself,  but  we  have  n 
consider  the  underlying  causes  of  the  temper  of  mind  whio 
led  men  to  persecute  one  another ;  we  have  to  show,  in  parti 
how  it  is  that,  so  far  as  aU  matters  of  religious  belief  ar< 
cemed,  the  persecuting  spirit  has  already  greatly  dimii 
in  intensity,  and  will  no  doubt  eventually  become  extinct  a 
civilized  men.  We  shall  find  that  the  change  is  deeply  inwr 
with  the  progress  of  mankind,  both  morally  and  intellectua 

The  persecuting  spirit  has  its  origin  morally  in  the  dispc 
of  man  to  domineer  over  his  feUow-creatures,  intellectually 
assumption  that  one's  own  opinions  are  infallibly  correct 
know  very  well  how  children  are  apt  to  behave  when  ar 
some  question  of  no  great  consequence.  Their  little  pa 
warming  with  the  discussion,  they  pass  from  argument  to  \ 
they  call  each  other  hard  names,  and,  at  last,  they  begin  to ; 
each  other.  Most  people,  I  imagine,  must  have  had  experier 
this  sort  in  their  childhood.  I  recollect,  when  quite  a  littl 
coming  to  blows  with  a  school-mate  over  the  question  w 
Napoleon  really  won  the  battle  of  Eylau.  As  I  came  off  I 
the  scrimmage,  and  as  the  affair  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
am  ready  to  confess  that  I  fought  on  the  wrong  side, — the 
of  Eylau  was  not  much  of  a  victory,  after  all !  Now  the 
which  prompts  a  child  to  pound  his  companion  who  re^ 
in  argument  is  identical  with  the  spirit  which  prompts  a  i 
calumniate,  torture,  bum,  or  otherwise  put  down  and  injt 
neighbor  who  refuses  to  reverence  the  things  which  he,  hi 
deems  sacred.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  it  the  more  we  si 
convinced  that  at  bottom  the  feeling  is  the  same  in  tt 
cases,  though  in  the  latter  it  is  accompanied  and  disguii 
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other  feelings.     Now,  what  is  this  feeUiJg  Taut  the  disposition  to 
.(lomineerj  to  assert   one's  own   personality   at  the  expense  of 
neighboring  personalities, — a  disposition  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  brute  and  of  the  sa\rage,  but  le^s  and  less  charaeteristic  of 
[man  as  he  becomes  more  and  more  civilized t    Bearing  this 
in  mind,  and  rememl^ering  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb — 
I  remembering  that  a  strong  passion  is  never  at  a  loss  for  reasons, 
'  and  that  no  one  is  more  thoroughly  the  dupe  of  the  false  reasons 
than   the  man  himself  who  is  imder  the  control  of  the  strong 
[passion — remembering  this,  ono  has  the  key  to  a  lai'ge  part  of  the 
I  historj*  of  persecntion.   The  paradox,  as  regards  the  ^'  benevolent 
^persecutors,"  is  a  paradox  no  longer.  It  becomes  explicable  how  a 
man  may  sincerely  believe  himself  to  be  doing  God's  service,  while 
he  is  inreaUty  obeying  an  impulse  wlaich,  in  an  ultiniatrC  analysis, 
18  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  impulse  to  domineer  over  one's 
fellow-creAtures,     Thus,  though  the  plea  of  mistaken  benevo- 
I(?Eioe  may  now  and  then  be  properly  urged  in  extenuation  of 
certain  special  acts  of  pc^rsecutioii,  it  cannot  excuse  persecution, 
ar  obscure  the  fact  that  its  diminution  m  largely  due  to  a  slow 
moral  progr^s, — to  a  decrease  in  self-assertion,  and  a  concomi- 
tant increase  in  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  people. 

Very  dosely  connected  with  this  moral  root  of  the  persecuting 
gpirit  in  mere  arrogant  self-assertion  is  its  intellectual  root^  in 
the  assumption  that  one's  own  opinions  are  infallible.  That  per- 
secmtion  can  have  no  theoretical  basis  or  justification,  save  on 
thtt  assumption  that  somebody^s  opinions  are  infallibly  tmc,  has 
I  been  so  thoroughly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Mill  in  Ms  beautiful  essay 
**  Liberty,"  that  I  need  not  dwell  here  upon  this  part  of  the 
It  behooves  us,  howe%'er,  to  consider  in  what  ways  the 
i  of  civilization  has  contributed  to  weaken  the  spirit  of 
adf-aasertion  tuid  the  assumption  of  infallibility. 

Obviously,  the  dLspoaition  to  domineer  over  others,  to  assert 
QD0*h  own  personality  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  simply  one  par- 
phase  of  the  disposition  to  kill  one's  enemies  which  char- 
ses  liuman  society  in  its  primevjd  stages  of  development. 
la  a  temper  of  mind  which  was  favored  by  the  genertd  con- 
"  :*  '      -^  when  there  were  no  piiliticjil  aggregates  Uirger 
es  which  were  chronically  at  war  mth  one  another. 
h'liM  I  hav^e  s^iid  above,  in  considering  the  effects  upon  the  atroe- 
of  perscK?ution  of  the  substitution  of  a  normal  state  of  pea<?e 
^or  a  normal  state  of  warfare,  wiU  sdm  apply  to  the  present  case. 
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The  dispositioii  to  domineer  over  your  fellow-man — ^to  make ! 
obey  you  or  assent  to  your  opinions,  whether  he  will  or  no 
only  an  evanescent  phase  of  the  disposition  to  kill  him  if 
interferes  in  any  way  with  the  accomplishment  of  your  purp 
in  life.  The  very  same  diminution  in  the  sphere  of  mili 
activity,  attendant  upon  the  aggregation  of  men  into  great 
complex  political  societies,  which  we  found  to  explain  the  ded 
ing  atrocity  of  i>ersecution,  explains  also  the  decreasing  vitc 
of  its  moral  foundation  iu  the  disposition  to  domineer  over  c 
fellow-men. 

The  weakening  of  the  assumption  of  infallibility  iu  one's 
opinions  is  manifestly  a  consequence  of  the  same  set  of  Qoi 
ating  causes.  When  one's  life  is  extremely  simple  and  moi 
nous,  consisting  of  very  few  experiences  that  are  i>erpeti 
repeated;  when  one  is  not  often  compelled  to  test  the  vaUdil 
one^s  own  conclusions  by  comparing  them  with  the  different 
dusions  which  other  people  draw  from  the  same  data;  when 
lives  amid  a  certain  group  of  beliefs,  customs,  and  observa 
that  are  never  brought  into  comparison  (save,  perhaps,  in  6 
minating  warfare)  with  other  differing  groups ; — ^under  such 
ditions  as  these  it  is  noticeable  that  one's  opinions  are  f  oi 
with  great  promptness,  and  when  once  formed  are  unchange 
These  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  opinions  of  savagei 
formed,  and  the  chief  characteristic  iu  the  opinions  of  sai 
is  their  wonderful  rigidity ;  you  can  no  more  change  them 
you  could  teach  a  fox,  when  chased  by  the  hunter,  to  dimb  a 
like  a  cat.  Or,  consider  the  case  of  an  ignorant  woman,  iz 
lower  classes  of  civilized  society.  Her  opinions  about  met 
things  are  formed  in  an  instant,  by  some  mental  process  of  ii 
she  can  render  no  account,  and  when  once  formed  are  ut 
impervious  to  fact  or  to  argument.  She  acts  on  the  tacit  ass 
tion  that  she  is  infallible,  precisely  as  the  savage  acts.  To  \ 
of  hesitating  for  a  moment  and  questioning  the  validity  of 
opinions,  is  something  which  never  happens  to  either  of  the 

This  is  the  obstinate  fashion  in  which  men  used  to  dii 
their  opinions  in  that  crude  state  of  social  development  iu  i 
each  little  society  was  at  war  with  every  other,^and  in  w 
accordingly,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  a  given  set  of  opi 
into  free  contact  with  another  set,  within  the  limits  of  on< 
the  same  society.  As  men  have  gradually  been  brought  tog 
into  great  and  complex  societies,  as  their  opinions  have 
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brought  more  and  more  into  the  focus  of  a  common  poiBt  of 
comparison,  this  rigidity  of  the  mental  proi^esses — §o  like  the 
rigidity  of  the  mental  processes  of  the  lower  animals — has  grad- 
ually yielded  to  circumstances  such  as  favor  flexibility.  With 
the  case  of  the  savage  or  the  woman  who  comes  to  scrub  the 
floor,  contrast  the  caiie  of  the  scientific  philosopher,  whose  opin- 
ions are  slowly  formed  after  a  long  and  eat^efid  weighing  of 
conflicting  evidences^  and  when  once  formed  are  held  subject  to 
perpetual  revision  and  modification*  On  eotisideriiig  these  two 
contrasted  cases,  it  becomes  obvious  how  the  aggregation  of  men 
into  great  and  complex  societies,  bringing  with  it  increased 
variety  of  experience  and  increased  knowledge  of  the  manifold 
liability  t^  error,  has  operated  to  destroy  the  confident  assump- 
tion  of  infaUibility  which  chai-acterizes  the  bigot  and  the  savage. 

We  have  now  made  out,  I  think,  a  very  fair  explanation  of 
the  way  bx  which  the  persecuting  spirit  has  been  affected  by  the 
general  progress  -of  human  society.  But  one  of  the  deepest  con- 
fflderatioas  of  all  stUl  remains  to  be  treated. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  as  illustrated  by  such  writers 
an  Sir  Henry  Slaine,  the  unit  of  society  is  not  the  imlimdtmly  but 
the  famihj  or  dmu  In  a  tribe  of  primitive  savages  there  is  no 
nush  thing  as  individual  rights  or  individual  obligations.  It  is 
Hie  tribe  as  a  whole  that  incin*s  obligations  and  asserts  its  rights 
10  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  adjacent  tribes.  Amid  the  press- 
ing interest-s  of  the  tribe,  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  the 
iadividnal  has  no  chance  whatever  for  especial  consideration. 
The  traces  of  this  state  of  things  confront  us  continually  as 
we  study  ancient  history,  where  no  fact  is  more  conspicuous  than 
tlie  utterly  ruthless  way  in  which  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to 
Hie  state.  The  bearing  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  history 
of  persecution  goes  farther  than  anything  else  toward  explain- 
ing that  dreadful  history.  In  the  early  stages  of  8ociet>^,  when 
ooly  small  poUtical  aggregates  have  been  formed,  and  when  each 
little  aggregate  is  perpetually  struggling  for  its  life  with  adjacent 
aggregates,  the  only  kind  of  responsibility  known  to  the  tribe  is 
eorporate  responsibility.  The  tribe,  as  a  whole,  is  held  to  be  re- 
ipoiiffible  oorporately  for  the  acts  of  each  of  its  members,  and 
Imoco  it  is  necessary  that  the  acts  and  beliefs  of  every  one  of  the 
iD^nbers  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tribe.  If  any 
Qoc  individual  does  something  that  is  displeasing  to  the  gods,  the 
whole  tribe  is  liable  to  be  puniiihed  for  the  misdeed  of  this  one 
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person.  This  feeling  was  umverBal  in  ancient  society^  and,  until 
realize  Low  intense  it  was,  we  shall  be  unable  to  undei^&tand 
[jme  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  of  ancient  history.  Take,  for 
"example,  the  frantic  excitement  which  was  stirred  up  in  Athens, 
just  before  the  expedition  against  Syracuse,  by  the  mutihition  of 
the  rude  way-side  statues  of  Hermes,  It  is  impossible  for  a 
modern  man  to  understand  this  furious  excitement  unless  he 
duly  considers  the  fact  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  the 
whole  eommimity^ — and  not  merely  the  individual  criminals  con- 
cerned— wm  responsible  to  the  gods  for  this  outrage.  The  whole 
community  might  be  visited  by  the  angry  gods  with  famine  and 
plague  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  a  few  graceless  members  of 
the  community. 

This  intense  feeling  of  corporate  responsibUity  pervades  all 
the  life  of  ancient  society,  and  by  keeping  it  in  mind  we  shall 
imderstand  many  occurrences  in  ancient  histoiy  which  without 
this  key  we  should  find  iucomprehensible*  When  we  bethink 
ourselves  how  far  such  deeply  rooted  feelings  propagate  them- 
selves  in  history,  we  shall  be  inclined,  I  think,  to  fijid  in  this 
sense  of  coi-porate  responsibility  the  weightiest  cause  of  those 
deeds  of  persecution  which  have  made  history  hideous.  To 
remove  the  heretic,  lest  God  curse  us  all  for  his  sake, — this  no 
doubt  has  been  the  feeling  that,  more  than  any  other,  has  justified 
the  use  of  racks  and  thumb-screws. 

But  with  the  progmess  of  society  toward  wider  and  wider  politi- 
cal aggregation,  and  toward  greater  and  greater  political  stability, 
-^-along  with  the  growing  complexity  of  industrial  processes,  and 
along  with  the  partial  elimination  of  warfare, — there  has  slowly 
grown  up  a  fe»4ing  that  it  is  the  individual,  and  not  the  tribe  or 
the  society,  that  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  individual's  opin- 
ions on  matters  of  religion.  Wliatever  we  may  think  to-day 
about  the  results  or  the  method  of  Colonel  IngersoU,  we  certainly 
do  not  entertain  the  dread  that  because  of  Qolouel  Ingersoll's 
opinions,  or  becAuse  of  his  bold  manner  of  expressing  them,  we 
ai'e  in  danger  of  a  famine,  a  plague,  or  a  civil  war  next  year* 
Tlie  aggregation  of  small  communities  into  great  nations,  and  the 
grt>wing  complexity  of  the  industrial  processes  by  which  great 
nations  ai^e  sustained,  have  entirely  obliterated  in  our  minds  the 
recollection  of  the  kinds  of  belief  and  the  kinds  of  moml  obliga- 
tion winch  characterised  the  primitive  tribal  communities.  The 
phase  of  feeling  characteristic  of  the  primitive  community  showed 
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itself  all  throngh  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  atrocities  which  have  made  the  memory  of  the  Middle 
Ages  hideons.  The  beginnings  of  modem  history,  as  distin- 
goished  from  this  mere  perpetoation  of  primeval  ideas,  were 
signalized  by  the  revolt  of  Lather  against  the  doctrine  of  corpo- 
rate responsibility  for  opinion,  and  against  the  assumption  of 
infallibility  on  the  part  of  a  given  body  of  men. 

John  Fisee. 


yoi4.  cxxxn^— NO.  290. 
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''Our  Yirtnes  live  in  the  interpretation  of  the  times."  ^ 

J 

Pabtt  names  are  found  the  most  inapt  or  deceptive  of  t^ 
Sometimes  they  have  in  themselves  no  i>olitical  meaning^ 
oome  into  being  from  the  most  insignificant  of  circnmstanei 
from  mere  local  similitades.    Tory,  the  name  for  now  200  yei 
the  great  and  so-called  Conservative  party  of  Great  Britain 
borrowed,  and  applied  as  an  invective,  from  the  name  of  a  I 
rof&ans  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland;  while  Whig,  I 
equal  length  of  time  the  name  of  that  party  in  England  y 
professed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  a| 
sions  of  the  Crown,  was  appropriated,  and  applied,  also, 
epithet  of  discredit,  from  the  name  of  a  certain  Scotch  a 
curd,  or  that  of  Scotch  cattie-drivers.    Sometimes — as  the  i 
in  our  own  politics  of  Federalist,  Republican,  and  Demo< 
they,  in  themselves,  import  more  or  less  dear  and  broad  id 
principles  and  policies,  but  they  may  be  and  have  been  hot 
associations  of  men  whose  opinions  and  designs  were  the  ii 
of  those  indicated  by  the  party  name.    The  Democracy  of  A 
was  as  intolerant  of  opposition  and  of  equal  rights  as  any  1 
could  be,  and  the  Republic  of  Rome  bore  but  the  faintest  ] 
blance  to  the  republics  of  the  present  time.    For  more  than 
years  of  its  existence,  the  present  Democratic  party  wa 
sistentiy  devoted  to  the  preservation  and  propagation  < 
institution  of  slavery,  aud  the  largest  part  of  its   efl 
strength  finally  plunged  into  a  rebellion  for  the  samd 
Intelligent  people,  therefore,  will  place  littte  or  no  reliancf 
the  name  of  a  party  as  indicating  what  it  believes  in  or  tl 
intends  to  do. 

A  successful  party  is  not  likely  inmiediately  to  break 
organization;  a  defeated  one  may  or  may  not,  according 
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coherence  axid  harmony  of  the  ideas  of  its  members,  or  to  the 
probabilitieB  of  its  future  success* 

The  Democratic  party,  so  completely  defeated  at  the  recent 
lection,  may  disband  and  cease  to  exist  as  at  present  organLaedj 
^at  those  of  the  persons  who  compose  it,  who  have  opinions  and 
pnrpoees  in  common,  will,  if  their  views  as  to  measures  are 
pposed  to  those  of  the  Republicans,  naturally  recombine  nnder 
aother  name,  and  the  self -same  rose  by  any  other  name  **  will 
aell  as  sweet '^  as  before.  Nomenclatm'e  with  parties,  except  as 
a  trap  to  catch  the  imwary,  is  of  little  consequence,  Tlie  prin- 
dples  of  government  shai-ed  in  by  a  body  of  people,  and  a  general 
ooncnrrenoe  in  the  methods  of  legislation  and  administration  by 
|whieh  tliese  principles  are  to  be  applied  t^i  affairs,  and  the  funda* 
ital  and  eoht^rent  forces  that  cause  political  pfirties,  other  than 
ions  of  mere  spoilsmen,  to  come  into  being  and  to  endure, 
i  tiie  deteimiiiate  causes  of  party  existence.  Whether  it  is  the 
cohesive  force  of  a  genuine  love  of  liberty  and  justice  protected 
and  administered  by  law,  or  "  the  cohesive  power  of  public  plun- 
der,**  it  is,  in  either  ease,  the  community  of  opinion  and  of  design 
that  is  the  plain  bond  of  party  existence. 

Wherever  there  is  a  government  in  which  the  people  are  the 

•OQTce  and  primary  administrators  of  political  power,  political 

portiefi  must  and  ought  to  exist  so  long  as  there  is  any  difference 

I  of  opinion  in  the  state  either  as  to  the  principles  upon  which,  or 

|the  methods  by  which,  the  government  ought  to  bo  carried  on. 

Tlie  manifest  and  just  objects  of  a  party  in  a  free  state  are 

f not  only  the  concentration  of  the  voting  force  of  all  who  thiok 

alike  upon  a  single  candidate  for  office,  but  essentially  the  free 

diictission  of  the  points  of   difference  with  its  adversaries,  in 

order  that  conclusions  may  be  fairly  formed  from  a  view  of  both 

sideCy  and  made  effective  by  the  largest  possible  preponderance 

of  Toioas  in  the  election.    All  this  is  too  evident  for  extended 

duRmssion,  although   recent   experience  in  many  parts  of   the 

\rniled  States  seems  to  show  a  state  of  thbigs  practically  quite 

fdtffisreiit  from  this  theory.    It  is  evident  that  any  party  which 

f  pereiitflf  or  in  any  manner  discourages,  the  free  and  peacef id 

dbettmon  of  public  questions  by  its  adversarias,  or  wMch  abets 

or  tolerates  any  interference  with  free  and  lawful  voting  and  the 

Itme  and  honest  returning  of  the  votes,  is  hostile  to  free  institu- 

If  stich  a  party  happened  (as  has  generally  been  the  case 

In  the  worst  of  parties)  to  contain  some  really  patriotic 
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members,  they  would  naturally  leave  it  and  unite  with 
former  adversaries  to  overthrow  itj  for,  although  they 
not  agree  with  them  in  a  single  point  of  business  poMty,  y< 
preservation  of  the  liberty  of  discussion  and  poKtical 
being  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  free  govei 
questions  of  commerce,  or  of  revenue,  or  of  currency 
cease,  for  the  time,  to  be  important  compai'ed  with  the 
mount  duty  of  preserving  the  vital  principles  of  the 
ment,  upon  which  all  honest  parties  must  depend*  The 
does  not  hesitate  to  reject  a  tariff  or  free  trade  if  he  is  to 
at  the  expense  of  stifling  a  single  voice  of  opposition^  or 
price  of  the  f abe  return  of  a  single  vote.  If  he  cannot 
the  chief  magistrate  he  prefers,  unless  the  agents  or  emsm 
of  his  party  purchase  some  of  the  electors  chosen  by  the  8^ 
or  forge  and  put  forth  letters  and  documents  which,  if 
show  the  candidate  of  the  other  party  to  be  unworthy  of  i 
trust,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Plato  t 
members  of  his  republic,  to  **  choose  everywhere  and  t 
times  the  best  of  what  is  possible,''  and  he  votes  cheerfully 
the  other  party. 

If ,  in  a  less  urgent  crisis,  the  honest  partisan  finds  thai 
ruling  majority  of  the  party  he  has  acted  with  intends  to  ij 
to  measures  he  thinks  injurious  to  the  industries  of  his  f€ 
citizens,  or  to  the  commerce  or  trade  of  his  country,  he  pi 
that  the  best  partisan  is  he  who  is  independent  of  pm^  coei 
and  places  the  weight  of  his  influence  along  with  those,  by  ] 
ever  name  they  may  be  called,  whose  measures  he  has  jjM 
be  in  these  respects  wholesome.  ^| 

In  the  formation  and  career  of  parties,  chieftainship  exGf 
a  large  influence,  not  onl}^  as  assisting  to  form  just  and  pr 
policies  and  measures,  and,  by  superior  reasons  stat'Od 
mighty  eloquence,  bringing  majorities  of  intelligent  citizc 
unite  in  their  support,  but,  independently  of  such  broad 
eratious,  from  circumstances  of  personal  station  and 
derived  either  firom  traditional  family  power  and  positi* 
cendent  service  to  the  cotzntry  in  war,  and  long  and  fa 
service  iu  harmony  with  the  views  and  efforts  of  some  aascH! 
of  his  fellow-men,  or  from  the  audacious  determination  i 
and  control,  from  the  single  and  selfish  motive  of  being 
head  and  reapiug  the  personal  benefits  supposed  to  flonf 
such  a  station^    The  readers  of  this  review,  in  running 
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field  of  history  J  will  instantly  fill  these  classifieations  with  the 
names  of  many  men  whose  leadership  has  borne  large  results  of 
good  or  ill  to  their  party  and  theij*  country, — Pitt,  and  Walpole, 
and  Thurlow ;  the  GrenviUes, — who^  it  has  been  said,  in  evei^ 
change  of  parties  raised  the  question,  ^^  What  course  should  we  take 
ifiwt"^ — Marlborough  and  Wellingt-on,  Oladstone  and  Disraeli — 
tre  fair  English  types  of  what  wo  are  desciibing.  Washington, 
Adams,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Buit,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Grant  are^  in  our  own  country,  illustrations  that  will  be  recog- 
iU2ed  as  just.  To  mention  any  now  officially  connected  with  our 
ablic  affairs  might  seem  to  be  insidious ;  and  to  refer  by  name 
those  of  our  citizens  now  living  who  have  disgraced  or  over- 
»wn  their  own  party  by  grasping  selfishness  or  unscrupulouB 
odfi,  would  be  unkind. 
These,  we  think,  are  some  of  the  chief  elements  and  eharac- 
teristics  of  those  party  associations  and  operations  which,  in  a 
rt^iublican  government,  are  a  necessity.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  very  necessity  implies,  in  exact  propoi*tion  to  the 
fn-tMiom  and  power  of  the  people,  the  right  of  independent  per- 
fioual  opinion,  and  the  duty  of  free  personal  action  in  the  choice 
of  **  the  best  of  what  is  possible."  The  lines  of  Tennyson  have  a 
diSiipcsr  significance  here  than  with  the  people  to  which  they  were 
ipl^ied: 

"It  is  the  land  that  treemen  till, 
That  sober-suited  freedom  chose, ^ 
The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foe«, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  wHL*" 

fet  how  many  men  have  been  deluded  by  a  party  name  or  bul- 

FBed  by  their  party  associates  into  supporting  it,  when  they  did 

I  not  believe  in  the  me^^ures  the  party  proposed,  were  ashamed  of 

lie  methods  resorted  to  for  party  success,  and  held  the  charac- 

1  of  the  leaders  and  managers  in  abhorrence,  and  their  abili- 

li^  in  the  smallest  eeteem. 

But  leadership  and  management  are  nearly  as  essential  to 
•  pttrty  success  as  to  the  guccess  of  an  army,  and  the  want  of  good 
bttdfTship  and  honest  management  is  often  quite  as  disastrous  in 
One  first  case  a^  in  the  la«?t,  provided  the  members  of  the  party 
ai«  »iifl9ciently  informed  to  know  what  good  leadei^Iiip  is,  or 
sdBeiently  pure  themselves  not  to  be  tolerant  of  dishonest 
DHhodn  in  otl»ers  who  manage  their  canvass. 

Falling   iinder  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives,  the 
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eyents  of  1879  in  Maine  have  been  supposed  to  he  slgnifl 
while  the  turning  of  the  scale  in  two  or  three  States,  in  the  n 
Presidential  election,  by  the  official  and  persiskmt  circulati< 
fac-ainiile  copies  of  the  forged  "Morey  letter^"  alleging  it 
genuine,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  unpleasant  fact  in 
tics  that  temporary  success  is  not  diffteult  to  be  won 
grounds  that  are  shamelessly  false,  and  that  men  standi]] 
selection  as  the  heads  of  a  party  and  the  directors  of  its 
will  persist  in  circulating  a  forged  paper  intrinsically  suspi< 
after  it  has  been  denounced,  in  order  to  gain  votes  for  their; 
didate,  and  who^  even  when  the  perjuiy  (suborned  by  somel 
and  paid  for  out  of  painty  funds)  committed  to  screen  the 
has  been  confessed,  take  no  steps  to  aid  in  pursuing  the 
its  fountain  head,  and  do  not  even  apologize  to  the  vol 
have  been  deceived  by  their  indorsement  of  the  genuiu 
their  circulation  of  the  forged  letter.  When  the  chiefs  oi 
reach  such  a  pc^sition,  either  their  party  must  itself  be  profoi 
corrupt  or  be  very  wickedly  represented.  In  the  younger] 
of  the  republic,  the  Democratic  society  of  Philadelphia  decj 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  true  Bemocracyj  **  that  in  the  d 
of  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  government,  it  is  essentf 
the  existence  of  a  free  republic  that  every  citizen  shoulj 
according  to  his  own  judgment^  and,  therefore,  any  attem] 
corrupt  or  delude  the  people  in  exereisiug  the  rights  of  sufll 
either  by  promising  the  favor  of  one  candidate  or  traducin| 
diaracter  of  another,  is  an  offense  equally  injurious  to  I 
rectitude  and  ei^al  liberty.'^  These  golden  words  are 
1880  as  they  were  in  1795,  and,  in  the  light  of  some 
modem  polities,  they  warn  us  of  one  of  ihe  greatest 
republic-an  institutions*  ^ 

Political  parties,  like  all  other  associations  of  men,  necesi 
take  their  nature  and  tone  from  the  average  of  the  characte 
intelligence  of  the  persons  composing  them.  In  the  lonj 
they  are  not  much  better  and  not  much  worse  than  their  in< 
ual  members,  and  so,  to  be  useful  to  the  state,  their  prin 
must  be,  if  not  perfectly  just,  at  least  sincerely  and  intellig 
believed  in,  their  objects  definite,  and  their  methods,  bo 
elections  and  in  legislation  and  administration,  fair  and 

The  histoiy  of  parties  in  the  United  States  for  the 
years  under  the  Constitution,  fulfilled  Lq  general  these  c< 
The  division  of  the  first  parties  into  Federalist  and  Repub 
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«tOBe  from  necessary  and  intelligent  differences  of  opinion  in 
respect  of  the  best  means  of  seeming  the  States  and  the  people  of 
the  Union  against  the  danger  of  aiiai'chy  from  the  want  of 
gniBcient  central  power,  and  fi^om  the  iim*estrained  exeess  of 
democratic  notions  in  government,  which  had  wi'edked  earlier 
republics,  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into 
an  aristocratical  and  quasi-kingly  rule,  such  as  that  from  which 
the  people  had  just  liberated  themselves,  on  the  other*  Both 
parties  were  sincere,  and  their  leaders,  generally,  pure  and  patri- 
otic, and,  to  a  degree,  each  was  right,  fur  there  was  danger 
in  both  directions.  One  great  social  element — the  institution  of 
slavery — constantly  tending,  as  with  the  force  of  gravity,  to  an 
anstoeracy^  existed  in  many  of  the  chief  States  of  the  new  Union, 
although  it  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
horn  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  from  the  writings 
of  great  political  leaders  like  Jefferson,  that  it  was  expected  that 
It  would  not  be  ^owed  to  spread  under  national  authoiity,  and 
that  it  would  gradually  become  extinct.  Other  tendencies  to  the 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  existed,  as  did 
iilfio,  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  extreme  and  fanatical  opinions 
of  the  old  commonwealths  men,  and  the  ideas  that  liberty  implied 
the  right  to  resist  all  unpleasant  laws,  as  was  soon  illustrated  by 
ilid  whiaky  insurrection  and  other  disturbances* 

We  have  not  space  to  trace  in  detail  the  course  of  parties 
through  successive  administrations  down  to  that  of  General 
beginning  in  1829.  Names  and  organizations  of 
ehfinged,  different  administrations  succeeded  each  other, 
but  the  course  of  the  government  was  much  the  same  j  order 
wm  maint-ained,  justice  fairly  administered,  revenues  collected 
and  accounted  for,  industry  and  trade  developed,  and  faitlifiil 
Silministrative  public  officers  were  not  made  the  \dctims  of  their 
liberty  of  opinion  and  dismissed  for  that  reason  with  each 
ehange  of  President  And  so  strong  was  the  devotion  of  the 
people  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  that  even  a  suspicion 
tlwi  eomething  hostile  to  their  permanence  was  contemplated  by 
tlie  convention  at  Hartford  in  1814,  proved  destructive  to  the 
eixktence  of  the  Federalist  party. 

With  the  election  and  administration  of  Jackson  began  the 
(flectiTe  existence  and  domination  of  the  present  Democratic 
ptrty,  and  of  the  opposition  to  it  by  the  Whig  party  and  the 
Bepubliean  party  that  succeeded  it. 
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The  Democratic  party  (itself  in  some  sense  a  coalition),  by  its 

success  in  tliat  election,  accomplished  the  theoretic  good  of 
breaking  down  the  cuahtion  that  elected  Mr,  Adams  in  1825  j  for 
few  things  are  more  degrading  and  injurious  to  the  public  wel- 
fare than  most  coalitions  of  parties.  As  they  are  not  usually 
founded  upon  any  coincidence  of  principles  or  policy  of  govem- 
iznent,  but  merely  upon  a  common  desire  to  defeat  a  common 
Padversary,  they  are  in  their  nature  corrupting,  and  their  success 
a  question  of  present  spoils,  leaving  opposing  views  of  govern- 
ment to  be  quarreled  over  by  the  chiefs  and  leaders  without 
having  been  passed  upon  at  all  by  the  people  at  the  elections. 
Their  utter  and  almost  ludicrous  hollowness  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  recent  circumstance  of  a  gallant  and  estimable  hard-money 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  feeling  compelled  f>o  con- 
gratulate a  gallant  and  estimable  Greenback  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  of  a  Stat-e,  upon  the  triumph  of  great  princi- 
ples iu  his  election  by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes  1 

From  1829  to  the  rebellion  of  18G1,  the  preponderating  influ- 
ences within  the  Democratic  party  were  devoted: 

Firstj  and  chiefly,  to  the  protection  of  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery,  and  to  its  expansion  into  the  Territories  and  new  States, 
with  aU  its  aristocratic  consequences  of  creating  a  small  body  of 
great  land-holders,  of  confining  education  and  political  and  social 
power  to  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  would  exert  upon  the  laws  and 
other  affairs  of  the  republic  the  same  quantity  of  power  that  in  the 

!  States  was  distributed  among  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Second — To  the  propagation  and  defense  of  the  dogma  of  so- 
called  free  trade,  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  so  well  expressed  by  the 
national  conclave  of  that  party,  a  *Hariff  for  revenue  only,'' 
imder  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  slave-holding  cotton- 
grower  could  exchange  his  products  for  those  of  the  underpaid 
labor  of  Europe  without  giving  any  encouragement  to  the  free 
labc^r  and  free  schools  of  the  non-slave-holding  States. 

Third — To  the  confinement  of  the  national  jurisdiction  and 

the  national  laws  within  the  narrowest  Hmits  in  re-spect  of  the 

kfleotion  of  representatives  in  Congress,  the  privileges  of  citizens 

'  of  one  State  domiciled  in  another,  and  the  improvement  of  the 

means  of  int4*mal  communication  between  the  States. 

Fourth — To  the  repression  of  the  jurisdiction  of  national 
courts,  and 

Fifth — To  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  that  it  was  the 
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tutional  right  of  each  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  when- 
it  should  think  it  best  for  its  interests  to  do  so. 
The  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  has  removed  the  first  of  these 
ibjects  from  the  arena  of  practical  polities.  Whether  the  last  has 
ived  its  quietus  remains  for  the  future  to  determine.  The 
has  not  in  any  of  its  national  conventions  pronounced 
agminst  it,  and  the  occurrence  from  time  to  time  in  the  proceedings 
gt  the  last  and  present  Congress  of  the  phrase,  *'  war  between 
le  States,"  as  descriptive  of  the  rebellion,  would  seem  to  indi- 
that  the  doctrine  is  not  abandoned.  In  respect  of  internal 
vements,  the  attitude  of  the  part}^  appears  to  have  under- 
g(me  a  change  since  the  rebellion*  The  votes  of  its  members  in 
Cofligress  are  now  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  expenditures  for 
midi  objects,  which  are  "liberal''  to  the  point  of  recklessness, 
and  are,  in  many  instances,  for  works  that  neither  pai-tj  had 
before  supposed  to  be,  in  any  sense,  national  in  their  character. 
In  regard  to  the  other  topica  referred  to,  the  Democratic  party 
appears  to  occupy  its  old  ground  with  a  more  aggressive  tenacity 
than  it  had  shown  in  its  earlier  history.  In  the  domain  of  juris- 
prudence,  its  members  in  Congress — where  the  generalities  and 
evasionB  of  the  platforms  of  conventions  disappear,  and  where 
Vbd  real  differences  between  parties  are  laid  bai'e — ^have  endeav- 
ored to  cut  off  or  cramp  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  in 
that  concern  the  administration  of  national  laws,  and  the 
tB  of  persons  in  their  character  as  citizens  of  the  United 
jurisdiction  that  the  Supreme  Court,  when  Marshall 
its  chief-justice,  held  to  be  clear,  wholesome,  and  necessary ,^ — 
fd  laws  some  of  which  in  their  character  are  precisely  like 
recommended  and  signed  by  Jackson  when  he  was  Presi- 
t,  on  the  occasion  of  the  attempt  by  South  Carolina  to  nuMify 
ftnd  remst  the  constitutional  legislation  of  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  economic  politics,  the  position  of  the  party, 

idiown  by  its  platforms  of  1876  and  1880,  and  in  Congress, 

favor  of  laying  cujatoms  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to 

the  greatest  revenue  from  a  given  commodity,  with- 

i  any  reference  to  securing  the  labor  of  our  citizens  against 

and  injurious  competition  in  foreign  countries  j  and  it  has, 

e,  given  convincing  evidence  of  its  opposition  to  any 

diAmtive  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  voting,  with  a  uilan- 

initjr  nearly,  if  not  quite,  absolute,  against  the  resimiption  act 

of  1875|  imd  afterward  passing,  in  one  House,  a  bdl  for  its  repeaL 
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What  defliiitely  fire  its  collective  views  (except  a^ 
derwedghted  and  overvalued  sflver  dollar,  which  it,  with^ 
some  Republicans,  voted  to  create)  in  relation  to  other  asp^ 
the  currency  question, — such  as  the  legal-tender  quality  of 
money  in  time  of  peace,  the  expansion  of  the  paper  issues  { 
government,  and  liie  national  banking  system, — it  is  not  a 
say  with  certainty.  Its  platforms  are  not  clear  iipon 
points,  although  the  speeches  and  votes  of  its  members^ 
gress  have  usually  been  in  favor  of  an  expansion  of 
of  government  paper  as  "  indefinite  ^  as  that  expansioij 
tory  which  some  of  its  great  lights  used  to  advocate, 
from  such  a  policy  that  the  system  of  national  banks 
superseded  and  abolished,  and  the  whole  volume  of  the  cur 
and  so,  in  a  degree,  the  relative  v^ues  of  credits,  propert; 
labor,  made  to  depend,  from  year  to  year,  solely  upon  the  i 
tion  or  the  tamper  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representativ 

The  adoption  of  the  new  constitutional  amendments, 
quent  upon  the  events  of  the  rebellion,  has  put  the  old  qu 
between  State  and  national  jurisdiction,  in  certain  respeot 
an  attitude  of  new  prominence  and  importance,  and  baa  < 
into  dispute,  also,  the  extent  of  the  power  of  Congress  ov 
Congressional  elections,  which  the  original  Constitution,  in 
terms,  placed  under  the  paramount  control  of  the  nationa 
emment.  These  amendments  need  not  be  quoted  here, 
are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Review.  The  first  (thirt 
prohibits  slaverj' .  The  second  (fourteenth)  declares  a  m 
citizenship  and  prohibits  any  denial  of  equal  ci\il  rights,  i 
is  the  essence  of  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  English  ancestoi 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  original  Constii 
and  secures,  under  national  protection,  all  the  rights  upon 
civil  liberty  and  free  government  depend.  The  third  (fift 
prohibits  the  denial  of  the  political  and  conventional  ri 
suffrage  on  acc<>unt  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  ol 
tude. 

All  these  amendments  provide,  in  terms,  that  CongrBS 
have  power  to  make  them  practical  realities  by  legislatio 
as  the  Constitutions  of  the  States  provide  that  their  legi 
power  shall  make  laws  to  carry  their  provisions  into  eff 
the  secmiity  of  Ubert^^  and  good  order  in  society.  In 
amendments,  then,  there  is,  under  our  system  of  govenim< 
diminution  of  true  State  rights,  for  they  only  secure  those 
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without  which  the  political  nuity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people 
and  of  all  the  States  could  not  exist,  and  they  logically  pro- 
vide that  the  legblative  power  of  tiie  whole  people  and  of 
the  States  collectively  may  be  exerted  to  enforce  them.  They 
are  in  fnrtlierance  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitntion  of 
the  fathers,  that  ^'the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  a  republican  form  of  government.^  The  provision  in  the 
original  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  as  follows:  **The  times  and  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
diaU  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  thi^  legislatiu-e  thereof ;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  and  alter  such  regu- 
lations, except  as  to  the  place  of  chusing  Senators,'' 

The  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party  as  to  these  amendments 
is  that  the  duties  they  involve  are  the  duties  of  the  States  in  their 
character  as  such,  and  that  no  legislation  by  Congress  operating, 
like  other  laws,  upon  the  persons  of  citizens  is  "appropriate." 
This  is  shown  by  the  language  of  the  paity  platform  of  1880, 
which  "  accepts  "  these  amendments,  but  makes  no  reference  to  the 
hiws  of  Congress  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  and  by  the  debates 
and  votes  in  Congress,  where  the  partj^  has  opposed  and  voted 
against  evert/  feature  of  legislation  to  eany  them  into  effect,  and 
haa  endeavored  to  procure  the  repeal  of  aU  laws  already  enacted 
for  Uiat  purpose.  So,  to<  >,  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  tie  registration,  scrutiny,  and  other  means  of  securing 
&ir  and  peaceful  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
wHmRf  the  same  party  has  opposed  them  aU,  and  sought  their 
npeal  even  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  eoeree  the  President 
inf.  rng  to  such  repeal  at  the  peril  of  having  no  appropria- 

ti«'(  -'Qcy  with  which  to  carry  on  the  government ,  although 

it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
Utatives  is  a  body  representing  the  whole  people  directly,  as  one 
pie,  and  that  the  citizens  of  every  part  of  the  countiy  have  a 
interest  in  the  freedom  and  fairness  of  the  elections  for 
IBiOlben^  in  tn ery  other,* 

^  It  I*  a  valuable  illuBtratioD  of  the  plowness  with  which  gpreat  rc^forma 
for  the  protection  of  liberty  come  to  be  truly  txnderetood  by  thoae  whose  party 
tdoaatloii  hum  led  them  to  look  in  an  opposite  direction,  thai  an  able  and 
f»)ne6<iptative  DemocTatie  writer  in  the  last  number  of  this  review  stiU  etylea 
thtM  mosanreB  *^  lurarpations,"  and  beUevee  their  object  and  tendency  to  be 
thft  poitesaios  of  irresponsible  power. 


^^ 
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In  all  the  respects  before  mentioned,  the  present  attitude 
future  policy  of  the  Bepublican  party  can  be  understood  i 
what  has  been  stated  of  what  it  has  done,  and  of  the  positic 
the  Democratic  party. 

In  relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional  righ 
the  States,  as  it  respects  the  chief  of  the  matters  that  the  f  ous 
of  the  Union  truly  thought  vital,  viz.:  the  election  of  President 
Vice-President,  the  records  of  Congress  show  that  the  RepubS 
party  has  voted  for  laws  binding  the  authority  canvassing 
votes  of  electors  to  recognize  and  obey  the  decision  of  each  I 
in  regard  to  all  questions  of  the  choice  of  its  electors,  and 
the  Democratic  party  has  voted  against  such  laws,  and  eni 
ored  to  draw  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  an  imlimited 
undefined  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  Such,  then,  is  a  gei 
sketch  of  tiie  position  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  count 
this  time.  The  people  and  the  States  in  the  election  just 
chose  between  them.    What  is  their  future  f 

It  is  a  grave  and  misleading  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
ent  opposition  of  parties  is  in  any  correct  sense  sectional,  altb 
every  "  Southern"  State  has,  per  fas  aut  per  nefas,  voted  fo 
Democratic  candidate,  and  every  Northern  and  Western  1 
(with  three  exceptions,  produced,  it  is  believed,  by  the  crii 
the  forged  "Morey  letter'')  has  voted  for  the  Republican  o 
date.  This  division  of  parties  is  essentially  institutional^  am 
geographical.  Every  State  in  which  slavery  recentiy  existec 
voted  for  one  thing,  and  every  State  (with  the  exceptions  na 
in  which  slavery  has  not  (if  ever)  existed  within  more  than  1 
century,  has  voted  for  another  thing.  No  one  will  deny  thi 
same  result  would  iave  occurred  had  the  people  of  Louif 
with  her  institutions  and  history,  been  established  on  the  si 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  wit 
principles  and  traditions  of  her  people,  grown  up  at  the  mot 
the  great  river  that  waters  eighteen  degrees  of  latitude, 
bears  on  its  beneficent  stream  half  the  commerce  of  the  conti 
If  geographical  divisions  were  the  cause  of  this  so-called  sei 
alism,  all  the  attacks  made  upon  it  would  be  a  warfare ; 
geography,  and  might  continue  forever  without  effect.  T)\ 
f erence  is  a  difference  of  ideas  and  designs  depending  upo^ 
history,  habits,  and  institutions  of  the  people  of  the  respj 
States,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  particular  part  of  the  countrj 
happen  to  occupy.    When  the  ruling  classes  of  the  late 
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holding  States  come  to  be  imbued  with,  and  put  in  practice,  the 
principles  of  the  old  free  States, — as  no  doubt  they  will  in  time, — 
there  wiU  be  no  longer  any  broad  Bectional  divisions  in  politics. 
It  may  be  hard  for  the  smaU  pjrtion  of  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern States  who  have  been  edue^ted  and  aecnstomed  to  govern, 
fttid  to  regard  labor  as  scr\^e,  to  find  themselves  suddenly  out- 
umbered  by  a  mass  of  political  equals  who  have  been  hitherto 
nothing  but  laborers  and  chattels,  and  who,  as  a  whole,  are 
jimeducated  and  inexperienced;  but  thLs  m  a  misfortime  inevi- 
firom  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion,  and  one  that  with  time  and 
will  grow  into  a  blessing.  It  cannot  be  cured,  consist- 
milj  with  the  idea  of  a  republican  government  f  rmnded  on  equal- 
y  of  rights,  by  \iolent  domination,  or  by  the  repression  of  the 
ueation  of  the  liberated  race.  The  healing  elixir  will  be  found 
a  totally  opposite  oonrse.  Other  States  feel  and  bear  with 
]iatienGe  analagous  evil  infliiences  arising  from  the  importation 
into  great  sea-board  cities  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  vast  num- 
of  foreigners  who  become  citizens,  and  vote  without  ednca- 
and  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  tme  nature  and 
tioD  of  our  institutions ;  but  a  generation  or  two  assimilate 
untoward  elements  into  the  Life,  the  orderly  freedom,  and 
restraints  which  regulate  the  rest  of  society.  The  Democratic 
paityf  in  every  effective  sense,  is,  as  it  was  before  the  rebellion, 
scftUng  eke  than  a  party  founded  and  existing  upon  the  ideas 
pi  a  glave-holding  system^  which  has  always  been,  wherever 
existed,  a  (*omer-st^ne  of  aristocrat ical  governments, 
party  ha«  survived  institutions  that  have,  happily,  per- 
led.  Its  professed,  but  quite  inconsistent,  championship  of 
rights,  is  based  solely  upon  a  resistance  to  the  new  amend- 
of  the  Constitution  being  practically  enforced  by  the 
onal  authority,  becanse  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  State 
nts  would  not  enforce  them^  notwithstanding  the  fact 
e  old  free  States  both  their  spii*it  and  letter  are  accepted 
ii  eautly  as  is  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  Of  such  a  party  we 
may  repeat  the  phrase  applied  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  Democratic 
parties :  "  And  of  all  the  enemies  they  had,  they  themselves  were 
die  most  fatal."  When  the  effective,  but  sometimes  slow,  int!u- 
of  time  and  justice,  security  and  education,  cure  the  evils 
m  these  States  now  affect  both  races  in  general,  and,  per- 
utiH  more  severely  those  patriotic  freemen  who  bore  eveiy- 
for  tiieir  love  of  the  Union  during  the  rebellion,  or  those 
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who,  with  absolute  and  affinnatlye  fidelity,  accepted  all  th^ 
sequences  of  its  overthrow,  and  endeavored  to  defend  the 
cal  and  civil  equality  of  the  liberated  race,  the  mainspring  i 
Democratic  party  will  be  broken,  and  the  inhabitajits  of  al 
States  win  be  at  one  in  respect  of  the  fundamental  principi 
the  government,  and,  in  general^  in  respect  of  the  means  by  \ 
a  real  and  law-regulated  liberty  is  to  be  secured,  and  then 
be  no  longer  any  apparent  geography  in  politics.     There 
such  cbversitj"  in  geographical  or  climatic  conditions  in  oul 
republic  as,  with  the  existence  of  the  railway  and  the  teleg 
can  create,  save  in  a  very  small  degree,  sectional  differem 
regard  to  questions  of  political  economy  in  legislation, 
policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  in  administration.    The  imp< 
and  mercantile  classes  may  be  in  favor  of  "  fi'ee  trade,"  I 
ing  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  col 
which  was  not  produced  at  all  in  this  country,  and  which 
tion  brought  no  benefit  to  the  consumer, — it  will  increase 
profits,  while  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  may  favor  "  protac' 
but  these  influences  will  operate  indiscriminately  in  NewJ 
and  the  Gulf  States,  in  New  York  and  on  the  Pacific  co 
Greenbaeker  may  pursue  his  delusion,  or  his  philosophe 
but  he  and  aU  his  fellow-citizens  will  know  that  a  system  o 
rency  and  finance  that  is  good  for  one  must  be  good  for 
the  reverse,  and  that  there  can  be  no  sectional  collision  of 
ests  concerning  it ;  and  so  of  everjrthing  about  which  intel 
equals,  having  a  common  interest  and  a  common  destiny 
differ. 

Win  the  controlling  men  of  the  old  slave  States,  who  a 
backbone  of  the  Democratic  party,  not  see,  then,  that  the  v 
of  the  Republicans  is  not  one  of  passion  or  animosity^ 
section,  but  that  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  sj^irit  of  perfectly^! 
equal  institutions,  such  as  are  established  by  the  Constitc^B 
now  is ;  that  it  means  peace  and  good- will  to  all  and  ever 
of  a  people  who,  in  this  new  era,  are,  through  universal 
tion,  undisturbed  and  well-ordered  Uberty,  and  free 
munication  and  development,  to  grow  more  and  mo] 
geneous  and  prf isperous  f  If  they  will  see  it,  they 
their  **  gianta^  strength  *'  should  not  be  exerted  in  the 
of  reat.'tion,  or  to  the  retardation  of  the  inevitable  c< 
of  the  constitutional  liberty  that  is  now  secureil  t< 
habitants  of  this  republic,  as  we  may  hope,  forever. 
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y  be  the  future  of  the  present  Democratie  organization,  it 
ay  fairly  be  expected,  with  the  brave,  just,  and  steady  adminia- 
^tion  of  affairs  upon  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
that  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate,  that  out  of  the  discussions 
L^hnd  events  that  have  taken  place  the  minds  of  many  men  who 
^have  called  themselves  Democrats  have  received  impressions  and 
^■brmed  condusions  touching  present  parties  and  their  measuresj 
^knd  future  pohtics,  that.,  like  writing  in  sympathetic  ink^  will 
ix>me  forth  in  the  warmth  of  good  government  to  the  support  of 
that  party  which  increases  the  public  credit  and  reduces  the 
nblic  debt,  which  provides  an  equable  and  universal  cuirency 
fixed  value,  which  recognizes  and  fulfills  the  duty  of  so  im- 
taxes  and  duties  as  to  develop  and  encourage  the  indus- 
of  its  own  people,  which  practices  a  wise  and  rigid  economy 
in  all  departments,  and  which  endeavors  to  elevate  and  promote 
tlie  character  and  stability  of  the  civil  service  of  the  country. 
These  are  the  things  that,  founded  on  the  great  fundamental 
watk  of  defending  liberty  and  order,  the  successful  party  hm 
striven  with  some  success  to  accomplish,  and  to  wiiich,  beyond 
doubt,  it  will  continue  to  devote  itself  by  whatever  name  it  or 
ito  ftdversaries  may  be  called-     Qui  tramtuUt^  mmtinet 

This  article  is  already  too  long  to  allow  the  present  discus- 
§itm  of  some  other  interesUiig  topics  of  politics  not  unlikely  to 
trifle  in  the  future  and  to  create  party  divisions — such  as  the  relar 
tkms  of  the  United  States  to  the  interoceanic  canal,  the  question 
«f  p  li visions  founded  on  race  or  nationality,  and  of  sinii- 

kr  -1  s  as  affected  by  sect.     AH  these,  interesting  and 

bnportant  afi  they  are,  must  be  left  to  other  hands.  In  the  imme- 
^ttte  future,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  great 
pvties  will  change,  and,  until  the  chief  fiucstions  that  now  divide 
tlif!iii  are  settled  in  pra<:^tice  as  well  as  in  theoiy,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should*  Each  will  pursue  its  characteristic  methods, 
ftud  bear  or  enjoy  their  logical  residt^,  but  personal  fealty  to 
paity  that  is  not  founded  on  an  intelligent  belief  in  its  pro- 
posed measures  and  a  willingness  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
its  modes  of  contest,  will  grow  less  and  less,  and  in  the  same 
nHo  parties  will  become  more  pure  and  more  tolerant,  and  fulfill 
nearly  their  true  and  valuable  anda 

Geo.  F*  Edmunds. 
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The  skepticism  which  has  somewhat  abated  its  force  iu 
many,  and  is  at  least  stationary  in  France,  is  passing  over  ] 
land  as  a  tidal  wave  of  great  breadth  and  force. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  English  nation  has  waSn 
been  so  general  or  so  deep-seated;  nor  has  it  ever  before  0 
lished  itself  on  ground  so  various  and  so  fundamentaL 
skepticism  of  to-day  is  not  one  primarily  of  criticism  and  of  I 
finding,  but  one  which  belongs  to  the  way  in  which  the  mal 
world,  in  which  man  and  humanity,  are  viewed.  It  implies  j 
alteration  in  the  rational  outiook  of  men,  and  can  be  mo^ 
only  by  equally  radical  changes. 

This  unbelief  has  as  yet  met  with  more  obstruction  in  Am 
thaci  in  England,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  any  large 
session  of  the  ruling  thought  among  us.  Our  religious  and 
osophical  defenses  are  by  no  means  broken  down,  or 
seriously  breached.  Any  movement  of  this  character  that 
all  general  or  vigorous  is  likely  to  show  itself  in  our  col] 
and  to  propagate  itself  by  means  of  them.  Educational  seal 
naturally  centers  of  philosophical  thought,  and  this  thoughl 
which  is  immediately  involved  in  unbelief.  New  views,  i 
and  more  just  views, — so  thought, — enlist  nowhere  more  6 
siasm  in  adoption  and  extension  than  among  young  nv 
course  of  instruction.  It  is  thus  a  question  of  great  infa 
How  far  is  this  unbelief  finding  its  way  into  American  coll 

To  answer  this  question  wisely,  we  must  understani 
causes  of  this  skepticism,  more  especially  in  its  pro 
through  England. 

The  present  unbelief  in  England  is  no  occasion  of  reasa 
surprise.  The  preparation  for  it  has  extended  through  cent! 
It  is  a  perf  ectiy  normal  result.    The  real  thing  to  be  expi|{ 
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ifif  why  these  fmits  of  unbelief  have  not  ripened  sooner.  A 
phfloeophy  of  sensationalism;  materialism,  skepticism,  and  agnos- 
ticism has  formed  the  deepest  and  strongest  current  of  EngUsh 
speculation.  Atheism  is  the  necessary  upshot  of  such  a  line  of 
thought.  K  the  English  mind  had  had  the  agility  and  freedom 
of  the  French  mind,  we  should  have  seen  long  ago  in  England  an 
age  of  encyelope^iists.  The  English  are  so  preendncutly  pi*ac- 
ticalf  are  so  ruled  by  social  sentiment  and  precedent,  that  it  has 
ilways  been  easy  for  men  like  Locke  and  Priestley  to  hold  fast 
to  rdigious  faith  while  assiduously  underoiining  it.  The  words 
materialist  and  atheist  have  ever  been  in  England  vigorous  deter- 
reutSi  no  matter  how  justly  applied.  Englishmen  have  not  been 
willing  to  be  called  what  they  really  were,  because  the  social  sen- 
timent and  the  speculative  sentiment  have  had  distinct  and 
divided  power.  The  philosophy  of  England^  now  dominant  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  expresses  the  most  fundamental  ground 
of  its  unbelief.  For  all  that  time,  speculation  has  been  steadily 
disparaging  the  powers  of  rational  insight  and  faith,  and  dosing 
up  the  avenues  to  the  spiritual  world. 

Agnosticism,  though  a  denial  of  philosophy,  an  assertion  of 
mability  to  reach  ultimate  truths,  never  for  long  retains  this 
pO«tttoiL  It  Boon  begins  to  occupy  the  ground  cleared  with  its 
own  statements,  and  to  turn  ignorance  into  a  system  of  skepti- 
cisoL  It  is  like  a  barbarous  host  that  bums  the  palaces  of  Rome, 
■nd  then  pitches  its  tents  among  their  ruins. 

A  philosophy  of  agnosticism,  what  can  it  issue  in  but 
atbeism! 

The  thing  to  be  explained  is  that  this  unbelief  has  broken  out 
now.     The  reason  of  this  we  find  in  science.     Science  is 

f»tical  or  believing,  according  to  the  philosophy  with  which  it 
f  h  atsiKMuated.  A  vigorous  science  gives  to  a  faithless  pMtosophy 
boldness  and  positiveness  of  assertion.  It  carries  over  the  value 
of  its  own  work  and  the  undoubted  truth  of  its  own  conclusions 
to  the  affiliated  spec^ulations.  This  has  been  the  state  of  things 
far  years  in  England.  Such  men  b&  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  with 
I  ht^  ehiims  in  seienee  and  no  claims  in  philosophy,  have  brought 
the  strength  of  the  one  great  intellectual  movement  of  our  age 
into  the  ser\nce  of  unbelief.  This  union  of  the  feeblest  of  philos- 
opltiM  with  a  stalwart  science  has  been  the  parentage  of  current 
ikapticisin. 

A  third  reason  has  also  been  ox>erative.  There  has  been  a 
vol-  cxxxn. — ^No.  290*  3 
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keen  perception  of  the  failures  of  religious  belief,  and  an  unspar- 
ing critieism  of  thenu  It  has  been  felt  tliat  indolent  faith  and 
an  easy  reception  of  the  sapematural  have  out  men  off  from  that 
very  inquiry  into  law,  and  that  obedience  to  it,  on  which  social 
progress  is  conditioned.  The  dogmas  of  belief,  instead  of  show- 
ing the  progressive  force  of  truth,  its  power  t4>  deepen  and  expand 
vision^  have  at  times*  in  dogged  reiteration,  planted  themselves 
directly  in  the  way  of  progress. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  justness  of  identifying  fundamental 
principles  in  the  spiritual  world  with  the  phases  they  assume 
among  men,  and  the  faults  of  the  persons  who  chanee  to  def^id 
them. 

The  merely  practical  man  may  weU  criticise  the  short-eomingt 
of  persons  and  organizations ;  it  belongs  to  philosophy  to  discern 
the  interior  force  of  ideas  and  their  ultimate  office.  It  has  to  do, 
not  simply  with  what  is,  but  with  what  may  be.  But,  narrow  as 
this  criti<^  method  is,  it  has  always  been  prevalent  and  effective. 
A  good  deal  of  bitter  skepticism  only  expresses  tl|e  censure 
called  out  by  a  formal  and  ineffectual  faith.  Wltnees  the 
unsparing  arraignment  of  Protestantism  by  Frederic  Harrisoni  in 
the  October  number  of  the  **  Ninetet^nth  Century,^ 

These  being  the  general  conditions  of  the  prevalent  atheism, 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  way  in  which  they  affect  American 
colleges.  In  these  colleges  the  Scot^^ii  philosophy,  as  offered  by 
Stewart  and  Hamilton,  is  more  frequently  taught  than  any  other. 
This  philosophy  stands  in  dogmatic  opposition  to  Ehiglish  sensa- 
tionalism^ though  profoundly  affeeted  by  it.  It  does  not  fully 
tnist  or  give  clear  explanation  of  those  rational  powers  by  whicli 
mind  rises  beyond  the  world  of  sensible  impressions  into  that  of 
spiritual  truths.  This  philosophy^  however,  resisting  on  its 
dogmatic  side  the  skepticism  of  materialism,  otten  a  tempoiiary 
snpport  to  faith.  He  foundations  of  belief  in  our  Anteriean 
ooUeges^  though  not  entirely  well  and  thoroughly  laid,  are  able 
to  resist,  at  least  fur  a  time,  tiie  agnostic  altodEB  which  Kngiiffh 
philosophy  has  chmshed.  Moreover,  the  sejeiicie  of  this  country, 
in  the  hands  of  snch  men  as  Professors  Qmy^  Dana,  Hcmrr,  has 

t  gioeraUy  added  to  itsdf  a  destructive  speenlation,  pn>mpting 
^  pcftoal  eAorts  at  the  solutioii  of  the  ultimate  problems  of 
yUkaopliy,  the  existem^e  of  maltar  and  mind,  their  nature  and 
^bfrn^eaeOf  with  the  Ibeistao  quistiotis  which  aeeompany  thesti 
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Philosophy  is  taught  with  moderate  sueeess  in  our  colleges, 
and  the  final  results  of  belief  must  depend  largely  on  the  form 
iduch  it  shall  hereafter  assume,  and  the  force  it  shall  display*  If 
ire  secure  \igorous  life  in  this  direction,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  j 
we  cannot,  the  gods  themselves  cannot  help  us.  A  profounder 
philosophy,  a  philosophy  that  takes  root  within  itself,  this  is  the 
ma^d  of  higher  education,  as  it  is  the  demand  of  higher 
ought.  The  English  mind  has  striven  to  draw  the  supply  of 
spiritual  Ufa  so  long  out  of  the  diy  ix>ots  of  sensationalism, 
idden  in  the  works  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Mill,  and  Spencer, 
that  it  can  no  longer  resist  any  wind  of  do<*trine,  no  matter  how 
deetmctive  it  may  be. 

There  is  a  diverse  moral  attitude  in  different  American  col- 
IflgQgy  turning  somewhat  upon  size.     Size  is  itself  a  modifying 
of  cionsiderable  moment,  and  is  connected  with  the  presencb 
other  influences  of  still  more  moment.    Most  American  col- 
are  under  some  definite  form  of  religions  faith,  and  look  to 
one  denomination  for  their  chief  support.    It  is  compara- 
easy  to  establish  and  to  maintain  in  a  vigorous  tj^e  the 
g  teraper  of  an  institution,  if  the  institution  is  small. 
it  increases  in  numbers,  this  effort  becomes  more  and  more 
iciJt.     The  restricted  tendencies  are  broken  in  on  in  a  grow- 
variety  of  ways* 

There  is  also  a  strong  natural  selection  in  these  well-defined 
exercised  toward  the  students  who  attend  un  them. 
Thqr  gsther  their  own  by  an  extended  moral  attraction.  This 
elective  force  becomes  weaker  as  the  college  increasas  in  power, 
and  more  general  influences  take  its  place* 

When  an  institution  achieves  a  national  reputation  and  posi- 
tioti,  it  attracts  Ui  itself  professors  of  varied  ability  and  marked 
Ambitious  and  progi-essive  minds  are  drawn  toward  it. 
result  is  a  much  greater  variety  of  spirit  in  its  professors, 
Icsiiis  willingness  to  subordinate  their  methods  and  conclusions 
iiiy  prevailing  view.  Talent  becomes  a  leading  consideration, 
and  talent  is  restive,  and  more  or  less  eccentric.  It  is  impossible, 
tiierefore,  in  a  large  and  popular  institutionj  to  bind  instruction 
m  my  clos«  wa}'-  to  any  definite  religious  result. 

The  HtadcMt«  of  such  institutions  are  not  tudy  gathered  from 
all  classes;  wealth  is  a  more  common  possession  with  them.    The 
,  and  still  more  the  incidental,  expenses  of  the  larger 
greater  than  those  of  the  smaller  ones.    There  is 
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probably  no  one  external  circumstance  that  so  reduces  both 
intellectual  and  moral  force  among  young  men  as*  the  possession 
of  wealtlL  An  institution,  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  whose  stu* 
dents  are  wealthy,  is  Ukely  to  be  characterized  by  an  easy-going 
temper,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  exceptions  it  may  offer. 

A  fiingnlaiiy  striking  confijrmation  of  these  facts  is  presented 
in  a  recent  statement  coming  fi*om  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Biissions,  Perhaps  no  organization  in  the  world  is 
making  t<j-day  a  more  pure,  vigorous,  and  unexceptionable  effort 
to  diBsemiuate  theism  in  its  Christian  form  than  the  American 
Board.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  missionaries  in  its 
employment  who  are  graduates,  thirty  wexe  graduated  by 
Amherst  and  one  by  Harvard  5  twenty-two  by  Williams  and 
fifteen  by  Yale, — in  the  period  covered,  Yale  had  some  four  times 
the  number  of  students  at  Williams,— eleven  by  Beloit,  and  one 
or  more*  by  Michigan  University, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  skepticism,  one  of  which  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  larger,  and  the  other  in  the  smaller 
eoUfig^ea*  There  is  a  skepticism  of  spiritual  weakness,  which 
ttrises  from  the  slow  uuderminiug  of  peraontil  faith  and  a  distinct 
moral  Hf  e.  This  is  the  skepticism  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
larger  institutions.  It  is  not  often  demonstrative,  for  it  has  not 
Bnffldent  force  of  conviction.  If  it  becomes  boisterous,  the 
an  intuit  of  the  impulse  is  likely  to  be  a  reckless  immoral  feeling. 
Thi^  form  is  doubtless  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  long  period,  as 
indicating  a  decay  of  spiritual  powers.  In  the  smaller  institu- 
tionSy  the  skepticism  that  ventures  t<i  show  itself  is  likely  to  b^^H 
*  more  bitter,  to  spring  from  direct  antagonism  to  current  formsB 
of  faith  in  some  of  their  manifestations,  or  from  a  philosophy 
borrowed  in  an  empirical  way  from  science.  So  far  as  this  form 
of  unbelief  exists  in  larger  institutions,  not  being  subjected 
to  contradiction  or  pressure,  it  easily  unit-es  with  the  first  form. 

This  evil  of  unbelief,  which  is  not  as  yet,  in  any  sense,  formid- 
able in  American  colleges,  is  to  be  regretted,  first  and  foremost, 
because  of  its  immediate  relations  to  spiritual  truths,  and 
secondly,  because  of  its  connection  with  morals.  The  funda- 
mental inquiry  is:  What  is  the  truth  in  the  premises  t  A  skep- 
ticiflm  that  compels  us  to  lay  more  broadly,  more  clearly,  moi 
oonBGioufily,  the  foundations  of  faith  is  not  altogether  to 
deprecated.  We  have  occasion  to  be  alarmed  only  when  the 
*  The  report  is  not  snflHoiently  definite  to  decide  the  poinU 
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destructive  processes  so  exceed  the  constnietiTe  ones  as  to  leave 
the  minds  of  men  for  a  period  devastated  and  waste. 

Existing  agpostieism  is  a  rhj^thmical  swing  of  the  human  mind, 
sure  to  find  compensation  in  due  time.  Like  all  blind  tenden- 
ciea,  it  should  be  restrained^  modified,  and  put  to  service.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  a  more  clear  aaseiiion  of  the  correlative 
truths  of  spiritual  powers.  The  nature  of  man  settles  the  limits 
of  all  knowledge,  and  to  maintain  a  sensational,  materialistic,  or 
empirical  philosophy  of  any  phase  for  any  considerable  period, 
and  not  to  encounter  the  a<3compan)4ng  agnosticism  passing  over 
into  atheism,  is  impossible.  It  is  worth  recollecting  that  Amherst 
and  Williams  have  been  mai*ked  for  a  long  period  by  peculiarly 
vigt>ronB  instruction  in  psycholog^^ 

Philosophy,  in  spite  of  its  diMeulties,  in  spite  of  its  fruitless 
diBcosaions  and  its  manifold  errors,  can  alone  settle  the  limits  of 
knowledge  and  the  nature  and  authority  of  its  various  forms. 
To  deny  philosophy  is,  under  the  deceptive  appearance  of  agnos- 
tiasm,  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  feeblest  and  most  self-conti^ar 
di^tory  forms  of  philosophy,  with  the  added  evil  that  it  does  not 
know  itself  by,  and  is  not  known  by,  its  true  name. 

Philosophy  is  the  only  remedy  for  pliilosophy,  the  only  remedy 
for  skepticism,  itself  a  philosophy.  The  appeal  is  to  reason,  and 
fr<:»m  this  appeal  there  is  no  escape.  Revelation  affords  no  refuge. 
Dogma  is  no  defense,  but  a  portion  of  the  danger  rather.  It  wiU 
be  felt  by  many  that  the  evil  stated  in  this  form  is  vague,  and 
the  remedy  still  more  so.  Men  love  specifics,  only  their  specifics 
torn  out  to  be  no  specifics,  and  they  are  thrown  back  on  the 
griwt  current  of  events,  flowing  darkly  on  under  genertd  laws. 
Thk  difficult^"  of  mibeUef,  so  far  as  it  is  a  difficulty,  is  in  men's 
thoughts,  and  there  it  must  be  encountered. 

But  atheism  is  ako  especially  to  be  deprecated  from  its  rela- 
tion to  mondity.  The  danger  at  this  point  m  somewhat  less 
rad  and  much  less  urgent  than  it  has  often  been  thought  to  be. 

Religion  is  not  so  much  the  foundation  of  morals,  as  morals 
die  foundation  of  religion.  Though  we  have  often  an  absolute 
denial  of  the  first  truths  of  religion,  we  have  no  such  denial  of 
IlioAe  of  morals.  Indeed^  the  unbeliever,  more  often  than  other- 
wiMt,  takes  pains  to  prove  that  the  grounds  of  ethical  conviction 
raaiin  with  him  undisturbed.  While  this  is  har<lly  true,  it  is 
filftinly  not  true  that  morality  immediately  shares  the  fate  of 
t«Ugion*    A  complete  view  of  our  moral  nature  leads  us  to  faith  i 
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but  the  grand  facts  of  that  nature  remsun,  and  must  receive  some 
sort  of  interpretation,  no  matter  how  extended  our  unbelief. 
Moreover,  much  the  larger  portion  of  enforcement  in   mor 
does  not  spring  from  pure  moral  insight,  but  from  the  conveu^fl 
tional  vigor  which  certain  prineiples  of  action  have  acquired- 
While,  therefore,  religion  furnishes  the  strongest  incentives 
upright  a«3tion,  it  by  no  means  furnishes  all  the  incentives,  and 
public  morals  may  remain  for  a  ei^nsiderable  period  without 
material  alteration  in  a  time  of  general  skepticism.    To  tear  away  ^ 
the  superstructure  of  religious  belief  is  to  uncover  the  foiinda 
tions  of  morality,  but  not  to  remove  them ;  is  to  expose  them  to 
wasting  away,  but  is  not  itself  to  subvert  them.    It  is  as  vain, . 
however,  to  expect  that  agnosticism  wiU  not  in  the  end  mc 
morality,  as  it  was  to  expect,  during  the  long  years  in  which  it  ^ 
was  ripening,  that  a  philosophy  of  sensationalism  would  not 
prove  destructive  to  faith. 

Practical  morals  do  not  follow  so  immediately  on  the  f ortuuet"' 
of  speculative  truth  as  to  make  the  danger  of  unbelief  imminent 
in  this  direction.     Yet,  the  slowness  of  the  movement  renders  i|J 
only  the  more  difficult  to  regain  any  ground  that  is  once  lost. 
As  are  our  beliefs  as  to  our  own  nature  and  destiny,  will  ulti- 
mately be  our  action.    These  are  the  two  lines  of  developmeutiJ 
that  are  being  brought  into  harmony  by  all  forces,  sp©culati\! 
and  practical.    It  would  be  difficult  at.  present,  except  hesita^ 
tingly  in  single  cases,  to  refer  any  inrniorahty  in  our  American 
colleges  to  unbelief. 

In  an  exigency  of  this  sort,  arising  from  a  threatened  way- 
wardness  of  speeiilative  inquiry,  great  scope  of  vision  and  much 
wisdom  are  called  far.  The  facts  must  be  accepted  and  shaped, 
ratter  than  denied  and  pushed  back. 

The  skepticism  of  our  time  includes  a  wholly  legitimate  line  of 
action  I  even  more  than  this,  it  is  incident  to  the  highest  exercise 
of  our  powers.  No  repression  and  no  resentment  are  in  order* 
We  have  qmetly  assumed  in  our  discussion  that  our  own  faith  is 
correct,  and  that  the  faithlessness  of  atheism  is  weakness  and 
error. 

While  our  language  fittingly  proceeds  under  this  form,  the  dis- 
cussion involved  is  not  itself  to  be  waived  in  any  of  its  b^  '  -, 
or  approached  in  any  dogmati<^  spirit.     Much  existing  uiu  s 

a  just  reaction  against  irrational  pressure,  is  an  assertion  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.    While  we  would  not  deny  a  certain  authority 
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to  instniction,  we  would  deprecate  authoritative  instruction  in 
oar  higher  institntionH  as  any  remedy  for  existing  or  approaching 

The  evil  is  intelleetiial,  and  admits  only  of  an  inteUeetual 
remedy.  It  is  a  weakness  of  philosophy,  and  the  breach  in  the 
d&e  mnst  be  repaired  where  it  exists.  Truth  is  jnst  as  capable 
of  eliciting  enthusiasm  among  young  men  to-day  as  ever  before, 
but  it  must  be  simple  ti-uth,  that  is  offered  in  its  own  light.  The 
captivating  force  of  the  empirical  speculations  of  existing  philos- 
ophy is  due  to  the  apparent  pi^offer  of  fresh  and  aggressive  truths. 

If  we  cannot  waive  free  discussion,  much  less  can  we  expect  t-o 
huddle  young  men  into  sheep-folds,  and  to  make  no  provision  for 
higher  education  except  in  institutions  of  definite  and  pronoimced 
Mtk 

Churches  of  all  sorts  will  do  well  to  remember,  constantly,  that 
they  cannot  nmintain  their  own  life  except  in  open,  breezy  conflict, 
nor  can  they  maintain  the  spiritual  life  of  their  own  young  men 
on  easier  terms.  Veterans  are  made  only  for  the  open  field. 
The  notion  that  the  Christiau  Church  is  to  monopolize  and  ma- 
mpniate  education  is  antique  for  om-  time  and  for  all  time.  This 
principle  is  most  imfort^unate  for  the  churches  themselves  j  we 
are  not  fxj  draw  back  from  inquiry,  simply  because  we  cannot 
eootrol  it,  simply  because  it  is  inquiry.  A  confidence  in  truth, 
ind  a  free  and  quick  exposure  of  it  to  all  the  hazards  of  war^  are 
the  only  available  and  the  only  sound  policy. 

We  are  also  not  to  strive  to  identify  morality  with  religious 
bfslief.  While  within  our  own  circle  we  may  constantly  support 
ictian  by  the  whole  scope  of  reason,  it  is  folly  to  deny  or  to  pull 
down  any  of  the  more  narrow  foundations  of  society.  Indeed, 
linB&G  foundations  are  in  part  what  the  rational  edifice  of  enlarged 
f©  is,  in  a  truly  spiritual  evolution,  being  built  upon, 
cannot  work  with  men  by  virtue  of  hiter  and  larger 
ecmvictionfi,  it  is  well  to  get  back  to  the  primarj^  and  rudimentary 
aentary  in  human  history — ^principles  at  which  many 
;  meet.  We  should  be  glad  that  the  social  world  does  not 
fcDapse  while  our  spe<dal  theory  of  it  is  under  discussion. 

We  are  to  defend  ourselves  in  this  conflict  with  unbelief  by 
precipitating  it  rather  than  by  postponing  it.  We  shall  do  this 
best  in  our  colleges  by  providing  professors  able  and  active  to 
tlid  inteh  of  our  times  in  their  own  departments,  and  men  who 
■TO  large  minded  and  earnest. 
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Timid  or  illogical  leadership  will  not  long  defend  our  young 
men  from  unbelief,  and  will  make  the  danger  extreme  when 
it  comes.  Herein  is  included  the  fundamental  prindple,  that  the 
vigorous  mind  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked  or  narrowed  in  any  way^ 
and  that  we  are  not  to  have  any  undue  amdety  to  lead  it  to  any 
one  conclusion.  Our  safety  will  be  found  in  many  leaders  and 
much  discussion. 

Eveiy  able  instructor  inevitably  pushes  hard  enough  the 
minds  he  encounters.  We  should  be  jealous  of  the  integrity  of 
the  mental  processes  of  the  student,  for  we  wish  him  to  show 
this  integrity  in  the  actual  encounters  of  the  world. 

Above  all,  it  is  in  order  to  recognize  the  trend  of  our  times, 
the  immense  reaction  that  is  on  us,  and  not  be  driven  by  it. 
Mind,  as  a  power  of  thought^  and  philosophy  as  a  means  to  the 
deepest  insight,  have  suifered  and  are  suffering  every  form  of 
disparagement,  A  current  philosophy  calls  itself  positive  which 
is  primarily  made  up  of  negations  j  and  a  faith  of  agnosticism  is 
struggling  into  being  which  implies  a  penetration  into  the  very 
substance  of  things^  and  the  innermost  laws  of  progress. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  call  things  by  their  right  names 
once  more,  and  shoidd  be  able  to  see  that  those  who  laugh  at 
metaphysics  do  it  only  as  a  means  of  introducing  it  in  its  most 
unverified  conclusions. 

So  far  as  we  have  supreme  confidence  in  any  remedy  of 
unlielief,  it  Ls  found  in  a  bold,  patient,  extended  discussion  of  the 
grounds  of  belief,  where  they  alone  are  found,  in  the  nature  of 
jnind.  No  matter  what  have  been  our  failures,  we  have  still  to 
encounter  the  untiring  waves^  strong  in  the  faith  that  we  are 
approaching  undiscovered  landg  hidden  below  the  horizon. 

John  Bascqm. 
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PART    V, 

Again  I  am  at  TeotihuaoAn,  my  purpose  "being  to  explore  the 
plaoe  thoroughly  and  bring  to  light  the  resemblances  and  analo- 
giaB  between  it  and  Tula. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  I  had  fom*  ditehes  opened  on  the 
pmr  sides  of  the  coHimon  of  San  Juan  de  Teotihnaean,  intend- 
that  they  should  meet  in  the  middle.  The  two  ditches  on 
east  and  south  yielded  only  a  few  fragments,  and  I  soon 
ianed  them,  employing  the  men  elsewhere ;  but  those  in 
111©  north  and  the  west  gave  satisfactory  results:  in  them  we 
^und  twelve  graves  of  children  and  five  or  six  of  adults,  as 
suppose^  for  I  judge  by  the  vases,  urns,  etc.,  and  not  from  the 
tixnan  remains,  as  the  bones  were  reduced  to  dust. 
The  vases  are  very  different  from  those  of  Tenenepanco  and 
T^ila.  They  are  few  in  number,  are  made  of  a  black  day,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  designs  are  in  intaglio.  They  are  large, 
OQieaisuring  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
are  but  little  more  than  three  to  four  inches  in  height.  The 
rim  is  flaring.  Usually  these  vases  occur  in  pairs,  but  unfort- 
tmately  they  are  so  old,  and  the  earth  around  them  is  so  hard 
1  adheres  to  them  so  firmly,  that,  despite  all  oiu"  pre- 
utiuns  in  detaching  the  adherent  clay,  they  fall  to  pieces, 
t  of  twenty  of  these  vases  I  have  been  able  to  save  only  one 
entire.  Pour  others  are  in  three  or  four  pieces ;  these  I  preserve. 
The  human  remains  were  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  impossi- 
to  determine  in  what  position  the  body  was  laid.  The 
ildren  were  buried  in  a  sort  of  urns  with  perpendicular  rims* 
hi^  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  iim.  I  have  found  two 
ost  entire,  but  they  cnmibled  to  dust  on  the  touch  of  a 
I  have  been  unable  to  preserve  any  of  these  mortuary 
ims  whole,  but  I  keep  one,  which  is  in  three  pieces,   as  a 
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I  also  found  a  great  ntunber  of  little  clay  flgores:  a 
handsome  and  very  artistic  mask,  admirably  modeled;  a  hate 
a  lot  of  small  round  st6nes — a  sort  of  marbles;  and  sei^ 
knives  of  obsidian — ^the  finest,  the  neatest,  and  the  lightest  I 
ever  seen.    I  found  also  two  round  pieces  of  slate  which  pi 
as  money,  and  a  number  of  arrow-heads. 

But  these  finds  are  only  inddentaL  I  did  not  revisit 
place  merely  to  discover  specimens  of  pottery,  but  to  uni 
some  habitations  comparable  to  those  of  Tula. 

October  2d. — This  morning  I  went  about  among  the  i 
looking  for  indications  which  should  decide  where  the  prix 
excavations  were  to  be  made.  What  I  wanted  to  find  was  a  1 
house^  for  to  my  mind  Teotihuacan  is  Toltec.  This  city  is  ] 
larger  than  Tula.  It  is,  indeed,  of  vast  extent;  and,  witha 
dulging  in  any  stereotyped  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  b 
greatness,  I  will  say  that  a  more  complete  effacement  is  noi 
else  to  be  seen.  The  whole  ground  over  a  space  five  o 
miles  in  diameter  is  covered  with  heaps  of  ruins — ruins  whi 
first  view  make  no  impression,  so  complete  is  their  dilapid 
Itis  an  ocean  of  ruins,  and  I  shall  be  singularly  fortunate  if 
ceed  in  the  object  of  my  quest,  and  discover  an  ancient  h 
tion.  This  habitation  will,  in  my  opinion,  settle  a  qui 
warmly  debated  among  Americanists,  some  holding  that  ' 
huacan  is  much  more  ancient  than  Tula,  that  indeed  it  wi 
terior  to  the  Toltecs.  Now  I  mean  to  prove  that  Teotihuaes 
city  of  the  Toltecs. 

On  carefully  examining  its  ruins,  one  is  amazed  at  their  \ 
and  their  grandeur.  But  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  mt 
cation  of  the  Toltec  race,  which,  during  the  four  centuries 
sojourn  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  spread  out  to  the  sh 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Tul 
ancient  capital,  continued  to  be  their  holy  city,  but  they  f o 
other  cities,  other  centers,  like  Teotihuacan  and  Gholula. 

If  these  cities  are  larger  and  grander,  if  the  pyrami 
loftier  and  more  imposing,  the  reason  is  that  the  peopl 
built  them  were  richer,  stronger  in  numbers,  and  more  \ 
civilized  than  were  their  ancestors  when  they  first  arrived  < 
plateau.  But  cities,  pyramids,  and  dwellings  all  alike  hav 
originals  at  Tula. 

I  willingly  accept  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who  ass 
Teotihuacan  a  very  high  antiquity.    But  the  ground  on  n 
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with  them  is  not  the  ruinous  aspect  of  the  edifices,  but  an 
actual  examination  of  the  strata  of  cement  forming  the  public 
highways,  Th^e  strata  consist  of  sand,  lime,  and  broken  tet- 
zontli,  with  an  admixture  of  fragments  of  potteiy,  belonging 
i^yidently  to  a  prior  ci\aLization.  Of  course  the  makers  of  the 
roads  did  not  make  articles  of  pottery  and  then  break  them  up 
and  use  the  pieces ;  they  took  such  materials  as  were  at  hand — 
the  soil  itself,  which  was  here  in  a  great  measure  made  up  of  the 
mbbish  left  by  earlier  populations.  Thus  we  are  again  con- 
fronted by  the  vestiges  of  more  ancient  civilizations.  It  was 
Humboldt  that  said,  in  his  "  Vnes  des  Cordillt^res,"  that  the  Ameri- 
can civilizations  constitute  not  an  historical  question,  not  even  a 
question  for  philosophy.  He  was  right.  This  continent  is  the 
land  of  mysteries;  we  here  enter  an  infinity  whose  limits  we 
cannot  es&nate. 

I  have  collected  from  these  layers  of  cement  pieces  of  pottery, 
aome  coarse  and  common,  others  of  veiy  fine  quality,  and  I 
intend  to  make  as  large  a  collection  of  these  objects  as  possible. 

We  have  done  a  very  good  day's  work.  In  the  morning  I 
fbnnd  a  number  of  interesting  objects, — a  hatchet  of  transparent 
quartz,  a  meiafe  for  sharpening  tookj  several  small  vases,  two 
more  fonereal  urns  (one  of  them  resembling  that  which  held  the 
ronains  of  an  infant),  a  number  of  malacates  (an  instniment  for 
apinniug  thread),  a  quantity  of  necklace  beads,  and  a  large  ala- 
baater  stone  shaped  like  a  boundary  stone.  Above  all,  I  discov- 
arri,  as  I  suppose,  my  home. 

On  Monday  I  shall  have  twenty-five  laborers,  and  the  work 
nfll  then  proceed  rapidly.  I  will  fi'om  day  to  day  employ  more 
men,  aa  circumstances  may  require. 

October  M, — ^I  spent  the  whole  day  in  making  excursions 
among  the  ruins  and  in  the  vicinage.  My  guide  led  me  into  the 
fiat  underground  chambers  near  the  village  of  San  Juan  de 
Teotihnacan.  These  are  the  quarries  whence  the  former  inhabit- 
aiita  of  Teotihnacan  derived  their  building  materials ;  afterward 
thay  buried  their  dead  in  these  catacombs.  One  of  the  catacombs 
eonsistB  of  a  hirge  circular  chamber,  from  which  three  galleries 
or  iimnels  branch  out  in  different  directions.  The  first  explorers 
(ottnd  a  great  quantity  of  hiunan  bones ;  also  bones  of  ruminants 
cf  tlie  name  specie^  as  those  found  at  Tula*  We  visited  another 
of  tbeae  cataoombe,  and  penetrated  some  three  hundred  feet 
iato  one  of  the  gidlerie& 
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From  the  cata^^ombs  we  hurried  to  the  inspection 
the  tJulieles  (mounds),  of  whieh^  aeeording  to  Torqui 
city  contained  twenty  thousand*  Having  reached  the 
of  the  Moon,  I  for  the  second  time  went  down  into  the  smi 
situate  to  the  right  of  that  pyramid,  and  behind  the  big  h 
which  I  have  ahready  spoken.  I  found  the  whole  vault 
made  of  adobes.  We  saw  no  adobes  at  Tula,  We  ascends 
Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  and  there  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of 
rounding  country.  In  an  aut-hiU  on  the  smnmit  I  found 
fragments  of  obsidian  knives,  one  piece  of  an  ear-ring 
and  one  such  pendant  entire.    How  came  they  there  f 

October  ith, — Instead  of  twenty-five  men,  thirty  offered 
selves  to-day.    I  kept  them  all,  and  will  add  ten  more  to-mc 
for  the  work  I  have  undertaken  is  immense.    I  have  hit 
a  habitation,  or  rather  a  palace,  closely  resembling  the  ! 
palace  at  Tula.    Like  the  latter,  it  has  an  inner  court,  a 
reception  hall,  chambers  at  different  elevations,  etc. 

October  5#A. — ^The  work  goes  on  rapidly.    In  every 
that  we  empty  of  rubbish,  I  find  either  ashes  or  a  quanl 
charcoal,  and  in  one  of  them  we  came  upon  what  would 
be  the  remains  of  a  rafter  four  inches  thick   and  ni 
inches  in  length,  carbonized  throughout.    This  seems 
that  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

October  6tk  and  1th. — ^We  found  two  great  chambers  will 
ing  walls  from  three  to  six  feet  in  tliickness.    These  walls  j 
day  and  stones,  overlaid  with  a  coat  of  cement,  the  gurfi 
which  is  highly  polished  and  painted  red-    In  one  of  thes^ 
chambers,  which  is  twenty-seven  feet  wide  by  forty-one  feel 
are  two  piUars  at  equal  distances  from  the  walls,  which  ser 
support  the  roof.    In  a  smallei*  apartment  near  the  south  en 
of  the  edifice,  we  found  a  cross-shaped  stone  shib  (toml; 
lying  level  with  the  floor.    I  had  it  dug  up.    The  upper  s 
is  smooth,  but  the  lower  is  covered  with  sculpture.     The 
is  fifty-three  inches  high  by  forty  inches  wide  and  five  inches 
It  has  in  the  middle,  as  principal  ornament,  four  tongues,  ( 
large  drops  of  water,  while  another  ornament,  shaped 
pointed  tongue,  ris*fs  from  the  ba.se  toward  the  other  tongi 

Inasmuch  as  the  Toltecs  were  very  devout  worshipers 
god  Tlflloc,  we  might  conjecture  that  this  tombstone  was 
in  his  honor  to  render  him  propitious  to  the  deceased, 
might  suppose  that  these  water-drops  represented  tears,  a 
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aU  the  more  because  they  seem  to  be  f aUing  from  eyes  eut  m  the 
stane. 

There  must  be  something  here,  we  thought,  bo  we  began  to 

dig,  and  found  in  the  soft,  clay  at  the  d<^pth  of  twenty  inches 

one  of  thoise  cement-coated  walls  which  served  to  strengthen  the 

pyramids.    Continuing  the  excavation,  we  came  to  a  layer  of 

obes,  and  there  collected  some  human  remains,  also  bones  of 

uirrels  and   birds.     At  the  depth  of  ten  feet  was 

walU  and  there  beneath  a  layer  of  cjement  we  found 

dry  trinketfi  of  fine  stone,  a  piece  of  a  mortuary  urn  con- 

g  ashes  and  cbarcoal,  also  several  pieces  of  very  fine  cloth^ 

Led,  but  showing  the  original  texture.      The  pickax   next 

peiieb^ted  a  cavity,    *'A  grave  V^  eried  the  man  j  but  as  it  was 

BOW  ni^t-fall  we  were  compelled  to    suspend  work    till  tlie 

morrow. 

On  the  morroWj  October  8th,  oxir  anticipations  were  only  in 
part  fulfilled*  I  found  only  pieces  of  vases  and  calcined  bones. 
It  was  a  grave  indeed,  but,  in  aecordance  with  the  Toltec  custom 
in  the  interment  of  princes  and  nobles,  the  remains  had  been 
burned*    After  digging  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  I  was  obliged 

stop  out  of  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  laborers,  as  also  in  view 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  work. 

Among  the  fragments  of  bones  found  in  the  catacombs  and 
in  this  grave  are  jaw-bones,  some  of  which  are  orthognathous 
0lli«T8  prognathous,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  the  existence  of 
two  very  distinct  races — conquerors  and  conquered,  victors  and 
Tn^nidiedf  masters  and  slaves.  I  need  not  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  orthognathous  race  was  the  civilizer.  Here,  as  in 
Egypt,  it  is  the  conqueror  that  plans  the  works  which  are  ex©- 
ei^l^  by  the  conquered.  Nor  are  the  monuments  of  Teotihua- 
ean  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Egypt.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
ooefta  of  ruins  all  around,  there  is  the  monument  known  as  *^the 
Citadel,''  which  measures  two  thousand  feet  on  ea^h  side,  and 
beaidefl  there  are  fifteen  great  pyramids  and  earth  platforms, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  square  and  forty-nine  feet  in 

^loglit 

^B     fkliober  9f A.— Today  we  finished  the  work  of  cleaiing  out  a 

^■Hfe  hall  in  the  Toltec  palace.     This  hall  is  nearly  fifty  feet 

^^|brt%    Ae  in  most  of  the  other  apartments,  the  walls  are  hero 

doping  up  to  a  height  of  thirty-seven  inches,  and  thence  to  the  top 

perpcsndiciilar.    In  the  middle  are  six  pillars,  also  eloping  from 
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the  base  upward,  on  which  stood  coliiirms  of  wood,  or  of  bri( 
stone  mixed  with  mud  and  coated  with  cement ;  tJiese  sup] 
the  roof.    I  forgot  to  state  that  in  several  of  the  apartmen 
found  a  number  of  thin  slabs  of  stone  covered  with  plast^er 
one-half  of  their  surface.    I  suppose  that  the  portion  of 
slabs  which  was  not  coated  was  inserted  horizontally 
walls,  and  that  the  shelf  thus  formed  served  to  hold  a 
ocate  or  bundle  of  pieces  of  wood.     Such  shelves  are  to 
used  by  the  Indians  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  proceeding  with  our  excavations,  but  the  a] 
brought  t^)  light  from  day  to  day  appear  to  belong  to  some 
He  building  rather  than  to  any  private  habitation.  It  is  a  rej 
palace,  whose  living-rooms  must  have  been  in  the  jrear.  T 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  explore,  for  the  fields  which  conceal  f 
are  covered  with  crops.  Besides,  we  should  learn  nothing 
firom  such  an  exploration,  and  hence  we  will  content  oura 
with  exhuming  the  entire  front  of  the  edifice.  Much  to  my  re 
we  find  here  none  of  those  bones  of  ruminants  which  we  foui 
Tula,  and  thus  I  am  compelled  to  question  the  identity  oj 
spedmens  sent  from  Tula.  I  await  with  great  impatience 
decision  of  Yale  College  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  i 
this  question. 

October  Wth, — I  wish  here  to  give  a  summary  of  Toltec  t 
tion^  as  compiled  by  Veytia,  the  most  trustworthy  of  the 
torians  of  that  people.  I  will  say  little  about  the  origin  oi 
Toltecs  or  their  starting-point,  for,  like  all  eodesiastical 
torians,  Veytia  would  make  every  race,  every  nation  undei 
sun,  ti*ace  their  oiigin  direct  to  Adam  and  Eve.  Aecordii 
Veytia,  the  Toltecs  came  from  BabeL  Upon  the  confosic 
tongues,  they  went  forth,  consisting  then  of  seven  families.  4 
traversing  Asia,  and  crossing  Behring  Strait,  they  settled  h 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent.  The  seven  fam 
or  tribes,  spoke  the  Nahuatl  language — the  same  which 
spoken  lat^r  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Anahuac 
they  brought  with  them  hieroglyphic  writing;  like 
vians,  they  had  the  quipasj  called  by  them  knots* 

They  were  theists,  and  at  fii'st  called  on  one  god  only, 
Nahuaque,   later  shortened   into   Tlaloc.     Passing 
legends  which  are  of  little  importance  for  the  matter 
we  come  to  the  generic  appellation  of  this  people.    They 
IbemBelveB  Chichimecs,  aiter  the  name  of  their  chief, 
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atl,  otherwise  Chichen,  This  name,  Chiehen,  opens  to  us  a 
grand  perspective,  for  later  we  shall  ™it  Chichen Jtza,  a  com- 
binaticm  of  the  name  of  the  fli'st  Toltee  chief  with  that  of  the 
oonqxiered  race,  and  applied  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities 
rf  the  Yncatecan  peninsula.  In  another  place  Veytia  says  that 
the  nation  took  the  name,  not  of  their  chief,  but  of  a  city  founded 
by  him,  called  Chichen-  Here  we  have  the  same  tradition^  which 
igatn  leads  us  to  Chitien-Itza*  Chichimeeatl^  Chichi  mee,  adds 
our  author,  are  far  more  probably  the  names  of  descendants  of 
Okieken,  one  of  the  early  chiefs ;  and  here  Veytia  quotes  a  very 
old  MSw,  according  to  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  Mexico  were 
(he  Tdteoe,  and  the  Olmecs  and  the  Xicalancas  came  later.  He 
ghaws  that  aU  these  tribes  were  of  the  same  race,  and  that  each 
locdL  the  name  of  the  chief  who  conducted  them  to  theii*  Mexican 
iioiiie.  The  chief  of  the  Toltecs  was  Toltecatlj  of  the  Olmees, 
Ulmecatl;  of  the  Xicalancas,  Xicalancatl ;  the  Zapotecs  would 
be  a  fourth  branch. 

The  C^lmecs,  who  are  by  our  historian  placed  before  the  Tol- 
tee%  po««s!(a^ed,  according  to  him,  the  same  gifts  as  the  latter : 
tliey  were  architects,  devoted  to  the  arts,  etc*  Further,  they,  too, 
gpAe  the  mother-tongue,  the  Nahuatl.  Afterward,  he  adds,  the 
Olmeca,  the  Xicalancas,  and  the  Zapotecs  united  with  or  made 
ion  to  the  Toltecs — were,  in  fact,  incorporated  with  that 
Further,  he  proves  that  Hueman,  Quetzaleoatl,  and  the 
TtDmtocan  Cuculcan  are  one  personage. 

The  name  of  Hueman  means  '*  big  hands "  j  he  is  the  most 
famous  of  the  Toltec  sages.  The  epithet  is  of  importance  for  us, 
EoattDUch  as  it  explains  the  imprints  of  hands  ou  simdry  edifices 
in  North  Amarica,  and  those  mysterious  stamps  of  a  red  hand 
everywhere  by  Stephens  in  the  palaces  of  Yucatan,  and 
I  myself  saw  at  UxmaL  They  are  a  memorial,  a  tradition 
^IhcT  - 

It  **  r  the  reign  of  Mitl,  in  927,  that  the  race  and  em- 

ptre  of  the  Toltecs  reached  the  climax  of  their  fortunes.  The 
pofnilation  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  nation  oecu- 
pJMl  a  krritory  more  than  one  thotisand  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  that  other  great  cities  rivaled  Tula,  and  surpassed  it  in  size 
aod  8j»lendor.  Among  these  must  be  reckoned  Teotihuacan, 
Ibimded  in  honor  of  the  god  Tlaloc. 

ih©  famous  reign  of  Mtl,  Teotihuacan  edipsed  Tula, 
\  show  that  its  population  was  certainly  not  lose  than  &ve 
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hundred  thonsand  souL^.  The  calamities  which 
downfall  of  the  Toltec  empire  began  under  the  reign  of  To] 
in  1097.  After  four  years  of  inundations,  drought,  faniiB 
pestilence,  eame  a  war  of  extermiiiation,  which  lasted  three 
and  was  terminated  by  the  death  t»f  tie  king  and  his  n 
the  beautiful  and  courageous  Xochitl,  at  Tlalmaxaleo,  a  i 
ten  leagues  distant  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1116. 

The  Toltecs  were  fair,  robust,  and  bearded.  To  the  \ 
succeeded  the  Chichimecs,  whose  king,  Xolotl,  found  Tuls 
and  abandoned  in  the  year  1117.  Nopaltzin,  Xolotl's  son, 
by  Teotihuacan,  and  found  it  in  ruins  and  depopulated. 

What  became  of  the  Toltecs  f    Several  families,  as  w 
id  before,  remained  upon  the  high  plateaus,  while  the 

the  nation  directed  its  steps  toward  the  south.     In 
tecs  were  settled  in  Tehuantepec,  Guatemala,  Goi 
Tabasco.    We  shall  later  reoognize  their  works  in  Yu< 

These  points  possess  a  real,  historical  value ;  for, 
the  absurdities  inherent  in  all  very  ancient  traditiot!^ 
who  had  before  him  the  Baturini  coUe(?tion»  the  richest 
of  manuscripts  ever  made,  traces  fn>m  the  earliest  times  j 
tory  of  the  Chiehiraec  nation  (as  he  calls  it)  and  of 
who  for  him  are  only  a  branch  of  the  Chichimecs. 
bemoans  the  loss  of  the  m<jst  precdnus  of  all  these 
the  TeoamoxUi,  hook  of  Qody  or  of  divine  and  sacred 
work  composed  by  Hueman,  a  sort  of  Toltec  bible,  con" 
the  laws,  the  religious  precepts,  the  traditions,  and  al 
relating  to  Toltec  history,  from  the  remot-est  period-      ^ 

Sundry  authors  have  treated  with  ridicule  the  histo^f 
ments  of  Mexico,  looking  on  them  as  apocj^phal  and  w^R 
value,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  quote  a  taleni 
Senor  Jose  Ramirez,  who  undertakes  the  defense  of 
and  who,  with  great  learning  and  eloquence,  prov<» 
traditions  are  at  least  worth  as  much,  if  not  more, 
ancient  Gh-eece,  Borne,  or  Egypt. 

"  I  dp  not  propose,"  he  writes,  *'  to  champion  the 
of  our  historuins  and  of  our  traditions.    Nevertheless, 
admitted  that,  if  we  place  no  confidence  in  our  own,  w^ 
doubt  all  others,  since  neither  Diodorus,  nor  Josephus, 
nor  Tacitus,  nor  any  other  ancient  historian,  can  offer 
of  his  story  such  testimony  or  such  documents  as  etxist 
ours. 
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**  I  purposely  omit  the  aame  of  Herodotus,  the  fullest  and  the 

instractive  of  the  ancient  historianSf  becanjse,  thongh  Plu- 

mtpugned  Inith  his  good  faith  and  his  correctness,  modem 

itidsm  and  modem  science  tend  to  coniirm^  more  and  more,  his 

ivew 

^*  Historical  criticUDiy  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  to 
develop  it,  ii5,  perhaps,  the  most  diflScult,  as  also  the  raost.  back- 
department  of  literatnre.  We  still  find  ourselves  in  peril 
falling  into  an  unreasoning  credulity  or  into  a  skepticism  that 
[y  negatives  all  science.  A  history  may  be  absolutely  true, 
in  a  high  degree  instructive,  though  it  contains  statements 
the  most  abtmrd,  provided  it  records  faithfully  the  traditions,  the 
beBe&v  and  the  cust/»ms  of  the  people  about  which  it  is  con- 
««nied ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  absolutely  false,  though  it 
repent  events  tJie  most  natural  and  the  most  probable,  if  the  same 
the  inventions  of  the  author,  and  rest  on  no  historic  basis. 
**  Mexican  history,  like  the  history  of  aU  other  nations,  has 
o  objects  in  view,  viz,:  to  describe  the  manners^  customs,  and 
that  characterize  the  nation ;  seccmdly,  to  acquaint  us  with 
public  and  private  life  of  its  great  men,  and  to  enable  us  to 
etrate  into  the  inner  life  of  the  people.  As  for  the  first  point, 
what  I  said  before,  that  none  of  the  andent  writers, 
ith*^r  Aulas  Gellius,  nor  Macr^ibius,  nor  Petroniua,  can  adduce 
confirmation  ctf  his  narrative  fact«  so  authentic  or  so  trust- 
irthy  as  tiiose  handed  down  by  our  chroniclers,  especially  by 

*A«  for  biography  and  the  record  of  events,  1  hold  that  the 
[>miui  and  Grecian  historians  ai'e  of  no  greater  authority  than 
Iitlilxochitl,  Tezozomoc,  Veytia,  and  others,  who  drank 
-HIS  no  les«  pure  than  those  which  refreshed  Herodotus 
'  Dicmy»ius  of  Halifanuissus ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  achievements 
^^^la|ander,  as  recorded  by  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arriauus,  to 
t  worthy  of  faith  than  are  those  of  Netzahualeoyotl,  or 
ttqr  al&er  one  of  our  kings,  aa  recorded  by  their  countr^onen  or 
*  deeeendants.^' 

i  Mexico,  the  traditions  were  handed  down,  not  only  in  hiero- 

ic  writings,  but  also  in  chants,  which  formed  part  of  the 

iror>'  instruction, 

(Mofm-  llih^ — ^It  passes  belief  what  a  number  of  structures, 

Eili-slructuree,  etc^,  we  find  in  digging  under  the  left  esplanade 

the  palace*    Here  are  sloping  walls  at  right  angles  with  others 
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that  rise  by  d^eps,  and  all  coated  with  cement.    Under  these] 
are  others.    What  is  their  object  1    Did  they  sustain  the 
mid!    Are  these  compartmeutB  gravest    I  found  a  pearl, 
pieces  of  human  bones,  and  a  pretty  vase  broken  in  two. 

But  I  shall  soon  have  to  quit  work  in  this  palaee.    The  J 
avenue  on  which  it  stands  is  lined  with  ruins  of  public  bo 
and  palaces^  forming  continuous  line^  m  in  the  streets  of  m^ 
cities.    The  private  apartments  are  in  the  rear;    in  froK 
reception  haUs,  as  I  infer  from  their  dimensions.    Still,  aU 
edifices  and  palaces  were  nothing  compared  with  the  va 
structures  which  strengthened  their  foundations. 

October  12th, — We  shall  probably  complete  our  axcav 
to-morrow.    On  reaching  the  last  apartments  of  the  left  ^ 
the  palace,  we  found  another  tombstone  like  the  first,  but 
in  two.     I  win  draw  the  ground-plan  of  the  palace,  as 
by  our  excavations.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Teotihj 
is  a  copy  of  Tula,  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale. 

Memco,  October'  16th. — My  investigations  at  Teotihua<?a 
completed^  but  I  return  to  the  Toltecs,  whom,  the  more  I  i 
of  them,  the  more  I  admire.  Not  only  were  they  sculptors,  | 
itects,  metallurgists}  philosophers ;  further,  they  were  bora  '^ 
Their  language  was  polished  and  full  of  metaphor.  A  mil4 
simple  religion  was  theirs ;  to  the  Supreme  Being  they  * 
only  such  victims  as  birds  and  flowers.  If  at  any  time,  < 
anger  or  panic,  they  offered  human  sacrifice,  the  vict 
always  some  culprit  who  in  any  case  was  worthy  of  death.  | 
they  were  not  cannibals,  even  in  their  religious  feasts. 

Their  pacific  instincts  survived  in  the  kings  of  Texcoco 
were  descended  from  their  earliest  kings ;  they  are  persor 
the  great  Netzahnalooyotl,  at  once  engineer  and  poet,  who  "j 
the  city  of  Mexico  by  constructing  a  dike,  and  whose  sonfl 
sung  to  this  day.  | 

The  Aztecs,  who,  in  my  opinion,  were  of  quite  different 
first  caused  this  fair  Tolt^c  civilization  to  t^nd  toward  barbi 
They  began  human  sacrifices  in  Anahuac^  and  they  first ; 
cannibalism  there.    The  first  recorded  act  of  canniba 
part  of  the  Aztecs  dates  from  the  time  when  they  were  i 
of  the  Colliuas.    Having  ac^companied  their  masters  m\ 
paign  against  the  people  of  Xochimileo,  they  set  aside  : 
oners  whom  they  sacrificed  to  their  god,  HuitzilopochI 
ing  out  the  hearts  of  the  victims  and  eating  the  remain 
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lie  act  so  shocked  the  Colhuas  that  they  compelled  the  Aztecs 

^fo  out  from  among  them  and  to  seek  refuge  where  they  might. 

*  It  wafi  in  1325  that  they  settled  on  an  island  in  the  lagoon ;  there, 

tliiiteen  years  later,  they  celebrated  in  honor  of  this  god  the  sao- 

riflee  of  which  I  have  next  to  speak. 

They  »eait  an  embassy  to  the  king  at  Colhuacan^  entreating 
him  to  grant  them  one  of  his  daughters^  whom  they  desired  to 
ocHisy^tute  the  mother  of  their  deity.  The  king  complied.  But 
cm  the  arrival  of  his  daughter,  the  god  commanded  the  Azt4B<^  to 
Bftcriflce  the  maiden,  to  flay  her  so  soon  as  ^e  was  dead^  and  to 
,  dotbd  one  of  their  warriors  in  her  spoils. 

This  bloody  religion^  this  sacred  cannibalism,  spread  among 
the  aeighboring  peoples*.  It  led  to  the  concluding  of  a  treaty, 
J  most  curious  of  which  history  has  any  mention* 
In  I-IM,  the  p^H>ple  had  been  suffering  seven  years  from  a  ter- 
iWl<&  famine.  The  priests  were  consulted  as  to  what  was  to  be 
Mie,  and  their  response  was  that  ^^the  gods  were  angered;  to 
tJiem  many  men  must  be  sacrificed,  and  regularhf,^^  It 
U»  offer  as  victims  captives  taken  in  war,  but  the 
it»tM  objected-  "Wars  are  uncertam,"  they  said,  "and  far 
ives  are  few,  and  when  they  come  they  are  lean. 
:)uld  be  frequent^  and  the  victims  in  good  condition*" 
Tbat  settled  the  matter,  and  iu  consequence  a  treaty  wa«  con- 
Iiided  between  the  three  heads  of  the  Mexican  empire,  viz.: 
ico,  Tezooco,  and  Tlacopan  on  the  one  side,  and  Tlaacala, 
MntSLOtxmoOj  and  Cholula  on  the  other,  to  the  effect  that  the  two 
eonfederations  skoxdd  periodically  make  war  on  each  other  for  the 
prDcoreaient  of  victims, 

Diemt  Charnay. 
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No  occasion  is  more  favorable  to  reflection  than  the  m( 
of  a  great  crisis.    While  the  crisis  is  impending,  all  thonghi 
given  to  the  practical  question,  how  to  meet  it.    The 
philosophizing  is  not  then^  it  is  a  time  for  making  the 
of  whatever  wisdom,  whatever  insight,  whatever  moral 
past  experience  has  wrought  into  our  characters;  but,  the 
over,  we  can  think  whether  we  were  as  well  prepared  to 
as  we  might  have  been,  and  we  can  re-examine  with  much 
the  ideas  and  impressions  by  which  our  action  was  shaped, 
important  matter  of  consideration  and  study  for  every  ini 
citizen  of  a  free  country  is  the  relation  which  it  behooves 
sustain  toward  the  political  parties  which,  under  one  n 
another,  he  is  sure  to  find  established  in  the  state.    How 
the  existence  of  parties  justified  by  circumstances!    Wha 
their  methods,  and  how  far  do  they  really  seek  to  promoti 
national  welfare  f    Is  one  more  national  and  less  selfish 
aims  than  the  other,  or  than  any  other!     Is  there  dang 
strict  party  allegiance  f    On  the  other  hand,  is  an  indepeii 
attitude  likely  to  lead  to  loss  of  influence  t    The  answers  1 
given  to  these  questions  will  differ  somewhat  according  tj 
country  m  which  they  are  asked ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  xm 
there  are  certain  general  considerations  on  the  subject  of  4 
cal  parties  which  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  helpful  anyw 
and  which  are  not  unsuited  to  the  pages  of  this  review. 

Of  late  years  the  party  system  has  not  been  the  subj^ 
much  eulogy ;  more  evU  by  far  than  good  has  been  said  i 
though  it  has  not  in  general  lacked  for  defenders  when  atta 
Sir  Erskine  May,  author  of  "  The  Constitutional  History  of 
Jand,''  endeavors  to  hold  the  balance  even  in  awarding  to  3 
the  praise  and  blame  that  are  its  due.  "In  the  history  of  p| 
he  says,  "there  is  much  to  deplore  and  condemn,  butj 
to  approve  and  commend.  .  .  .  We  see  the  foremost  <jj 
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MknT-eonntryinen  oontending  with  the  bittefmees  of  foreign 
enemies*  reviHng  each  other  with  aimel  words,  misjudgiiig  the 
oondiict  of  eimnent  statesmen,  and  piirsumg  them  with  vindictive 
■nimodty.  We  see  the  whole  nation  stirred  with  sentiments  of 
anger  aod  hostility.  We  find  factions  violence  overcoming 
pBtriotumit  and  ambition  and  self-interest  prevailing  over  the 
Ugliest  obligations  to  the  8tate.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other  side, 
we  find  that  government  without  party  is  absolutism.  We 
aekziDwledge  with  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  party  most  of  our 
rights  '  "  *  rties.  .  ,  .  We  glory  in  the  eloquence  and  noble 
fieolijn*/  iM'h    the    rivalry  of    contending    statesmen    has 

inspired.  We  admire  the  courage  with  which  power  has  been 
re^stedt  and  the  manly  resolution  and  persistence  by  which 
poptilar  rights  have  been  established-  ...  By  argument  and 
^Mmssion  truth  is  discovered,  public  opinion  is  expressed,  and 
a  free  people  are  trained  to  self-government  We  feel  tJiat 
party  ia  essential  to  representative  institutions.''  It  is  a  little 
har  ?aonize  some  of  the  statements  of  the  eloquent  author. 

^  \V  ^  j""  he  saySy  **in  the  eloquence  and  noble  sentiments 
whic'th  Uie  rivalry  of  contending  statesmen  has  inspired,''  But 
be  had  spoken  of  these  eminent  statesmen  as  '^  C4)ntending  with 
the  bitterness  of  foreign  enemies,  reviling  each  other  with  cruel 
wordjft,  imstjudging  and  pursuing  one  another  with  vindictive 
aaiiitoeir>\^  He  tells  us  that  ^^  by  argument  and  discussion  truth 
b  diJtoovered''  -,  but  the  kind  of  argument  and  discussion  he  had 
pn-  Hlied  is  far  more  likely  to  blind  men  to  the  truth 

tha^         ,  <'ir  eyes  to  it.     Lastly^  he  speaks  of  the  noble  way 

in  wlm*h  oppositions  have  vindicated  popular  rights ;  but  this  is 
not,  strictly  speaking^  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  party. 
Wben  people  are  hurt  they  will  cry  out;  it  needs  no  party 
organization  Uy  bind  together  men  who  have  a  common  grievance. 
Oppositions  have  shown  the  spirit  and  normal  working  of  party 
te  more  in  tlie  obstacles  they  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  govem- 
mtfnt  than  in  the  pleading  of  popular  causes. 

Sir  Erskine  May  traces  the  origin  of  party,  in  its  modem  and 
legitimate  form,  to  "the  bold  spirit  of  the  Puritans,^  who,  in  the 
■'  """  zabeth,  **  spoke  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support 
s  of  Pjirliament  and  against  her  prerogative  in  matters 
of  chttreh  and  state."  A  very  respectable  origin  this,  but,  upon 
tiie  whole,  a  fanciful  one*  One  scarcely  recognizes  even  the  germs 
of  party  in  any  such  protest  for  conscience'  sake.    Sir  Erskine 
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himself  tells  ns  that  throughout  all  changes  of  govemmi 
arrangements  ^'  patronage  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  o) 
ization  of  parties.    It  has  ever  been  used,^  he  proceeds,  '*  to 
mote  the  interests  and  consolidate  the  strength  of  that 
in  which  its  distribution  happens  to  be  vested.''    This  is 
gible,  and  it  harmonizes  with  much  that  falls  under  our  obs( 
tion  from  day  to  day.     It  seems,  however^  to  have  but 
relation  to  *Hhe  bold  spirit  of  the  Puritans''  under  Elizabeth 

It  is,  as  we  think,  an  error  to  discuss  the  party  system  aa 
were  a  special  contrivance  of  modem  govemment,^ — somet 
which  might  either  be  or  not  be,  according  to  circumstances, 
susceptible,  if  retained,  of  indefinite  modification.  If  this  ^ 
of  the  matter  were  correct,  it  would  be  impossible  to  expliui 
universal  prevalence  of  the  system  wherever  repreeenta-tive 
tutions  have  been  introduced.  "We  feel  that  party  is  el 
tial  to  representative  institutions,"  says  the  able  authoritj 
have  quoted,  and  herein  he  is  undoubtedly  right.  B( 
sentative  institutions  mean  simply  this:  that  the  people- 
summoned  to  govern  thejuselves*  The  question  then  at 
arises ;  How  are  the  people  to  do  this  f  They  can  only 
through  some  individuals  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Who  are 
to  be  f  Manifestly  the  men  who  can  best  give  expressdoi 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  people.  What  is  the  will  of  the 
What  is  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  hour  t  Upon  this 
the  most  opposite  opinions  may  prevail  among  sagacious 
Every  one  inclines  to  think  that  his  own  opinion  must  be  W 
prevalent ;  and  some  are  bold  enough  to  believe  that  if 
opinion  is  not  prevalent,  they  can  make  it  so.  There  are,  ti 
fore,  of  necessity,  rival  candidates  for  the  honor  and  advai 
of  giving  expression  to  the  national  wUL  One  is  caiTi< 
power,  the  rest  are  swept  into  opposition :  parties  are  establi 

Scarcely  any  other  general  course  of  events  than  thia 
ceivable.    But  once  place  a  party  in  power,  and  it  has  t 
est  reasons  for  wisMng  to  remain  there^    It  will  at  tim< 
the  very  principle  that  caused  its  triumph,  rather  than 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.    Even  when  it 
prepared  to  go  as  far  as   this,  it  will  seek  to  e^nsoUdat 
strength  by  the  means  already  hinted  at,  and  by  other  n 
stOl  less  edifying.    It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  «!       ' 
aspect  of  the  subject,  as  even  wayfaring  men,  tboui- 
not  very  apt  to  err  therein.    It  is  of  more  importaoioey  ynl 
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[in  emphadjEe  the  view  that  some  form  of  politioal  organization 
'  for  the  acioertaiiimeDt  of  public  opinion  is  a  matter  of  necessity ; 
and  thal^  as  political  parties  fulM  this  function  in  a  cei*tain  mea^ 
are,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  their  utility.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  do  thi»,  because,  unless  we  make  allowance  for  the 
6arvii*<»«  that  parde^  with  all  their  drawbacks  and  def  ect&y  render 
to  tiie  state,  we  Hhall  rail  at  them  "not  wisely^  but  too  welL" 
And  here  we  ruight  add,  with  a  slight  touch  of  pathos,  ^^crede 
ts^fHo  ^ ;  for  even  so  did  we  rail  in  the  days  when  ManUus  was 
iTonmil,  and  all  controversies  seemed  simpler  to  a  somewhat  more 
yonthfol  enthusiasm** 

The  point  to  which  we  are  now  drawing  attention  has  nowhere 
liee&  better  brought  imt  than  in  one  or  two  of  the  admirable 
esBajTB  on  government,  embodied  in  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison's 
work  entitled  ''Order  and  Progress."  The  pure  democratic 
theory  is  that  a  nation  with  free  institutions  governs  itself ;  aud 
[  whif!!!,  in  a  general  election,  we  witness  the  vast  and  striking  phe- 
aenon  of  an  entire  people  casting  their  votes  for  the  men  who 
I  Uf  represent  them,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  means  by  which 
matters  were  brought  just  to  that  point,^ — means  in  the  absence 
of  which  a  general  election,  or  any  election,  would  be  an  impossi- 
[bility*  The  voting  of  the  multitude  Mr,  Harrison  cidls  "the 
ion  of  the  governed'*  in  the  decision  of  the  special  issues 
^before  them,  "We  are  accustomed,"  he  says,  "to  turn 
[our  attention  so  exclusively  on  this  cooperation,  that  we  uncon- 
grow  into  the  notion  that  numbers  could  cooperate  by 
lentical  action.  We  might  as  rationally  suppose  that  an 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  would  simultaneously 
raise  the  right  foot  and  march  in  a  body  upon  a  given  point,  or 
go  through  a  collective  campaign,  by  independent  free  purpose 
lof  each  indi^ndual  soldier,  without  any  officers  or  any  word  of 
leofiima&d.  Practically  it  is  impossible  that  societies  should  act 
I  the  pure  democratic  or  universal  equality  way.  The  real  gov- 
or  personal  organ  is  disguised,  or  ignored,  or  almost 
under  forms,  which  seem  to  make  the  civic  oodpera- 
iioo  an  automatic  act  of  each  citiaen ;  but,  so  far  as  any  real  gov- 
emmeiit  exists,  or  any  real  action  results,  there  is  somewhere  a 
an,  a  miud,  and  a  will  which  originates  it*^  t 

^IFlde  "Ouiadiau  Monthlj  &iid  National  Review/^  November,  1872. 
i  '*  Order  and  ProgreBS,''  page  50. 
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In  another  place  the  same  author  remarks:  "Acting 
vidually,  neither  a  million  of  men  nor  fifty  millions  of  men 
make  a  law  of  the  simplest  kind,  if  they  toUed  for  a  cen^ 
Nor  even  coiild  a  thou.sand  or  even  a  hundred  men  tog< 
make  a  law.  It  would  always  be,  quot  homines^  tot  legts^  if 
tried  forever,  so  long  as  the  real  individual  thought  of 
citizen  act-ed  in  honest  independence  of  purpose. '^^  Agi 
**Onr  public  life  has  become  so  completely  one  *if  pollB^  as( 
blies,  committees,  and  boards,  so  habituaUy  do  we  fix  oiir  ai 
tion  on  the  combination  of  many  opinions  and  many  wills  w 
they  present,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  complet-ely  all  t 
conform  to  the  same  law,  how  much  they  screen  from  \xa^ 
same  inner  truth,  that  all  combiued  action  of  many  impl| 
personal  organ  as  its  agent.  Parliaments  in  the  aggregati 
not  really  make  laws  any  more  than  nations  as  an  aggregate 
committees  delegate  their  action  virtually  to  individual  n 
bers;  boards  apportion  within  tiem  the  actual  work;  so 
in  the  idtimate  reality,  what  is  done  in  the  collective  name  m 
body  is  the  work  of  one,  or,  at  least,  eacli  substantive  part  i 
work  of  one ;  what  is  left  undone  v^  that  <ii  which  man^  w^k  i 
out  effacing  their  differencm^'^  f  In  the  ease  of  a  plebiscite  ^1 
thing  depends  upon  who  frames  the  question,  and  how 
framed.  The  government  of  the  day,  guided  by  some  one  n 
spirit,  propounds,  in  its  own  interest,  the  particular  questid 
which  the  pe^^ple  are  t<;)  say  yes  or  no.  In  an  election  therql 
be  no  voting  untO  the  candidates  are  reduced  to  one 
groups ;  and,  as  Mr.  Harrison  remarks,  ^'  it  is  difficul 
ceive  how  few  may  be  the  persons  who  really  do  often 
candidate  on  a  constituency;  very  often  it  is  a  single 
not  even  himself  a  voter."  But  not  only  in  politics  d< 
ness  the  ascendancy  of  certain  individual  wiUs.  "  In 
to  quote  this  author  again,  '*  in  wMeh  forces  can  be 
find  this  residt,  and  we  expect  to  find  it ;  the  collective 
any  communitj^,  be  it  club,  association,  constituency,  cil 
will  be  determined  by  those  members  who,  relatively  i^ 
are  not  the  cleverest  or  the  best,  but  the  strongest  and 
tenacious  of  their  own  aims,  and  most  apt  t^)  lead  otherS; 
aims."!  The  reason  why  voting,  as  commonly  praot 
nishes  the  basLs  for  a  fair  estimate  of  political  forces,  is  j 

*  Ibid.,  p«ge  45,  t  Ibid.»  |iag6  48^  t  ^id.,  pA^o  ] 
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iKe  votiiig  has  h&&a.  preceded  by  the  usual  contest  and  agitation, 
in  which  the  leading  actors  on  either  side  have  put  forth  their 
p^w4Yr^  of  attrui^tion  and  persuasion,  have  developed  their 
\v  for  leadership,  and  effected  a  division  of  the  com- 
V  corresponding  to  the  strength  of  the  sentiments  they 
hi'.v*  -HveraUy  succeeded  in  evoking. 

TtLit    j»  I         '    utirties  are  in  some  sense  a  necessity,  may 
iii«i<-"i    he  !   from   a  law  with  which   Mr.  Spencer  has 

rvndirreil  ob  familiar,  "  fhe  instability  of  the  homogeneous.''  It 
ts  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  practical  politics  that  what  a 
party  gains  in  mass,  ]>eyond  a.<*ertain  point,  it  loses  in  cohesion* 
On  the  one  lumd^  danger  from  the  enemy  being  less,  discipline  is 
Iwn  rigidly  enforce<l,  one  vott^  more  or  less  counting  for  compar- 
atively little;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rewards  which  the  party 
haa  to  bestow  on  its  followers  being  (on  account  of  their 
nmnbi^rs)  relatively  fewer,  the  expectation  of  favors  to  come  is 
loiS  Inndy,  and  party  attachments  consequently  feeble.  K,  then, 
W*  gnppose  one  party  to  have  c^>mpletely  absorbed  its  opponents, 
ne  abould  have  at  once  a  regime  of  pure  individualism,  which 
Mr,  Harrison  has  so  well  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  any 
kind  of  politicid  mrti<»n  or  movement. 

It  is  a  us€%  of  parties,  so  to  spei^L,  to  focali2e  opinions,  and 
OmB  to  establish  centers  of  gravity  for  the  political  system* 
Til  say  that  they  do  this  at  the  cost  of  considerable  refraction  of 
the  scattered  rays  they  receive,  is  to  say  that  they  do  it  in  the 
cmly  conceivable  way.  There  is,  therefore,  no  use,  at  present,  in 
quarreling  with  parties,  aa  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  stamp  them 
fitti  of  existence.  What  we  may  do  is  to  criticise  them,  to 
oantraat  then*  professions  with  their  practices,  to  point  out  the 
debasing  nature  of  the  t^Tanny  they  seek  to  exercise  over  the 
QJttitin,  and  to  show  how  this  tyranny  may  be  re^sted.  It  does 
iMit  follow  that,  because  the  initiative  in  political  matters  must 
Im  taken  by  somebody,  it  therefore  should  be  taken  by  the  precise 
who  now  take  it.  It  does  not  foUow  that,  because  opinion 
be  organized,  because  aims  must  be  concentrated,  before 
llufre  can  be  determinate  poUtieal  action^  the  work  should  be 
doni!  precisely  as  we  see  it  done  now.  The  power  which  Mr, 
Hanridon  declares  to  reside  in  the  mass  of  the  people  is  the  power 
of  r^l&  ;  they  cannot  arrange  the  plan  of  a  campaign ;  but,  if  the 
pian  has  been  verj'  badly  arranged  by  those  who  have  taken  it  in 
hand,  the  people  can,  in  a  decisive  manner,  show  their  disappro- 
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bation.  They  can  veto  tbe  policy,  they  can  discard  the  candi- 
date proposed  to  them  by  their  piwiy  leaders.  They  can,  in  the 
same  way,  show  their  disapprobation  of  the  methods  by  which 
party  ends  have  been  pursued. 

If  space  allowed  it,  many  signal  instances  could  be  cited  of 
the  exercise  by  a  nation  of  its  reserved  powers  in  a  very  unex-| 
pected  manner.  Two  of  the  most  striking  ai'e  furnished  by 
recent  English  polities.  In  the  year  1874,  !Mr.  Grladstone  made  a 
sudden  appeal  to  the  people,  and,  in  an  addi'ess  to  the  electors  of 
Greenwich,  struck  the  lowest  note  he  had  ever  struck  in  his 
whole  political  career — that  is  to  say,  claimed  the  support  of  the 
nation  on  the  ground,  chiefly,  that  he  had  reduced  taxation,  and 
would,  if  returned  to  power,  probably  reduce  it  still  more*  The 
people  answered,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  that  there  were 
things  they  cared  more  for  than  a  low  rate  of  taxation,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstrone  was  not  the  man  they  want4?d  just  then  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  borne  into  power  by  an 
immense  majority,  and  ran  for  six  years  a  career  which  was 
generally  thought  a  very  distinguished  one.  At  the  height  of 
ins  prestige,  and  while  the  stamp  of  the  mint  was  yet  fresh  on  his 
brilliant  coinages,  *'  Peace  with  Honor,"  **  A  Scientific  Frontier,** 
*^  Imperium  et  I/ibert(LSy^  he  also  appealed  to  the  people,  and  got  a 
reply  tliat  he  little  expected  in  an  almost  contemptuous  rejection 
by  the  nation  he  was  supposed  to  have  dazzled  out  of  aU  its  wits. 

The  capital  charge  which  must  be  brought  against  party  i&a 
that  being  professedly  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being 
the  national  welfare,  it  becomes  an  end  to  itself,  and  leads  the 
nation  a  ridiculous  dance  to  the  ridiculous  airs  of  the  party 
managers*  "  The  moment,^'  says  Mr.  Harrison,  ^'  any  znachinery 
is  required  to  appeal  to  voters, — and  in  every  complex  and  larg 
society  some  machinery  is  required, — skill  in  using  the  machinery 
acquires  so  important  a  place  as  very  often  to  outweigh  eveiy 
other  fact  5  and  the  result  is  detennined,  not  by  the  influence  of 
eminent  character,  not  by  the  real  wishes  of  the  voters,  but  by 
the  technical  mastery  of  those  who  work  the  canvassing  appara^^ 
tns.  The  more  complex  the  body,  and  the  more  elaborate  the 
voting  apparatus,  the  more  important  becomes  skill  in  managing 
the  apparatus.  Where  the  electing  body,  as  in  an  Engliah  or 
American  city,  is  both  huge  and  unorganised,  it  can  only  be 
reached  by  expedients  which  develop  special  ingenuity,  and 
usually  demand  immense  resanroee*^    Here  again  we  find  our* 
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[to  face  with  a  fact  which  we  may  not  like,  but  which 
getting  rid  of.  The  "  machine  ^-  in  polities  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  evil  omen^  suggestive  of  all  that  is  dark  and 
flniEter  and  trieky;  but  it  makes  things  go,  and  something  is 
f^uired  for  the  purpose.  We  should  not,  however,  regard  it  as 
a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  field  of  politics^  Wherever  there 
is  organization  there  is  a  "machine'- — that  is  to  say,  a  head- 
quarters of  influence  and  command,  an  inner  circle  of  men  to 
whom  the  organization  as  it  exists  is  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  who  have  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  work  it  in  their  own  interest.  Every  profession  is  more 
or  less  controlled  by  a  machine.  Literature  itself  is  not  free 
from  a  soup^on  of  the  same  influence.  There  are  machines 
educiitional  and  machines  ecclesiastic^;  and  the  further  we 
look,  the  le«s  occasion  we  shall  find  to  wonder  that  the  machine 
has  taken  possession,  almost  bodily,  of  our  pohtics.  But  because 
machines  have  to  be,  and  because  they  have  interests  that  are 
not  those  of  the  public,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  public  must 
hdple&aly  accept  their  dietiition.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  com- 
manit>'  which  stands  outside  the  sphere  of  their  infiuence,  and 
the  oommunity  at  lai'ge  does  not  absolutely  shut  its  ears  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  The  practical  problem,  therefore,  which  should 
eagage  our  efforts  is  not  how  to  banish  the  machine  from 
pcilities,  but  how  to  force  it  to  do  decent  work,  how  to  teach  it  a 
certain  measure  of  respect  for  the  public  intelligence. 

The  latter  is  the  great  point.  When  the  party  leaders  on 
both  sides  have  a  really  intelligent  public  to  deal  with — n  public 
resents  as  an  iusrilt  such  travesties  of  politi(*al  discussion  as 

the  partisan  press,  a  public  that  abhors  the  policy  of  slander, 
a  public  that  loves  the  truth  and  rates  the  '* campaign  liar" 
}ak  tt  it  does  any  other  liar,  a  public  that  repudiates  the  pesti- 
lent maxim  that  in  politics,  as  in  war,  everythmg  is  fair  that 
UmdB  to  suce^ts— when,  we  say,  the  party  leaders  have  such  a 
as  this  Uy  deal  with,  they  will  modify  their  tactics  to  suit 
tea.  They  ^ill  lt>ok  to  their  nominations,  lest  they  be  too 
re  of  a  mere  chase  after  spoils ;  they  will  look  to  their  plat- 
farms,  le«t  perchance  some  of  the  planks  be  too  rotten  to  bear  an 
hioiiesi  inan^s  weight ;  they  will  look  to  their  methods,  lest,  hav- 
ilg  done  other  things  well,  they  turn  pubHc  sentiment  against 
UieBi  at  the  Imt  moment.  "But  will  this  ever  bet"  some  may 
ask;  ^are  there  any  signs  that  such  a  condition  of  things  is  at 
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all  possible  in  any  future  with  which  we  need  concern  oorsel' 
We  answer  that  he  is  the  best  citizen  who  is  willing  to  wortf 
the  remotest  future — who  casts  into  the  ground  the  seed  o] 
honest  word  and  a  good  example,  without  trouliliag  himself 
much  as  to  whether  he-  wiD  ever  see  any  fruit  from  it. 
answer  further,  however,  that  there  are  signs  that  such  a 
as  we  have  described  is  now  in  process  of  accomplishment, 
that  the  agencies  which  favor  it  are  daily  gatheiing  strengtlui 

In  an  article  already  referred  to  as  written  some  years 
we  expressed  oiu'selves  as  follows,  on  the  subject  of  party  j< 
nalism :  *^  It  is  not  the  bitterness  of  political  discussion  Uiat 
to  us  the  worst  result  of  the  party  system ;  it  is  its  amazing  ] 
lowness.  A  reasonable  man  is  simply  lost  in  amazement  m 
reads,  day  after  day,  in  ably  edited  journals,  whole  oolumn^ 
writing  in  which  there  is  hardly  the  faintest  gleam  of  sinj 
conviction  to  be  discerned-  Bay  after  day  the  same  miser 
evasions,  the  same  varnishing  over  of  unsightly  facts,  the  8( 
reiterations  of  unproved  charges  against  opponents,  the  m 
taking  for  granted  of  things  requiring  proof,  the  same  pi 
of  things  that  nobody  questions,  the  same  hypocritical  app( 
the  good  sense  of  electors  whom  every  effort  is  being 
misinform  and  confuse,  the  same  dreary,  unmeaning  platitud 
in  a  word,  the  same  utter  abuse  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ani 
the  fimctions  and  privileges  of  a  free  press.  Of  course,  so 
as  both  sides  itidulge  in  this  land  of  thing,  each  can  make  oi 
least  a  partial  ease  against  the  other ;  and  so  a  constant 
fire  is  kept  up  in  the  exj>osure  of  misrepresentations  and 
tification  of  all  that  has  been  set  down  m  malice  or  und 
uated  on  one  side  or  the  other.  To-day,  a  good  point  is 
the  opposition ;  to-morrow,  it  will  be  returned  to  them, 
ble,  with  interest.  Such  is  the  party  system  of  poiitw 
fare — a  system  which  ought  to  have  won  the  admiration 
deacon  Paley,  since  it  possesses  the  crowning  attribui 
was  lacking  to  that  celebrated  watch  of  his,  the  power, 
of  perpetually  i^eproducing  itself/' 

Now;  in  so  far  as  this  language  is  applicable  to  the 
controversies  of  to-day, — and  few  will  deny  it  a  certain 
bility, — ^it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  have  it  in  their 
influence  public  opinion  independently  of  party,  to  call  a1 
in  season  and  out  of  season  to  the  utter  insincerity  of  t 
performance.    K  people  answer  that  they  do  not  look  for 
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oerity  in  political  joumab,  and  that  for  their  oini  part  all  they 
want  is  to  hear  aH  possible  ^ood  of  their  own  side  and  all  possi* 
fate  evil  of  the  other,  nothing  more  can  be  said ;  they  must  die^ 
if  they  are  determined  to  do  so,  in  their  sing.  Some,  it  mnst  be 
allowed^  though  they  are  not  likely  to  make  sneh  an  ayowal, 
might  do  so  with  truth ;  for  there  are  misguided  individuals  in 
the  eommnnity  who  outdo  in  party  bigotry  the  most  violent  of 
Ibeir  leaders,  just  as  there  are  lay  devotees  who  far  outdo  their 
priests  in  superstition.  On  the  other  hand^  there  are  many  who 
hftvi*  a  tint»ture  of  fair-raindedness,  and  some  respect  for  their 
own  undertttnudingH,  and  who  would  be  inclined  to  resent  any 
deliberate  attempts  to  befog  and  befool  them.  To  these  an 
appetti  on  behalf  of  rational  and  decent  methods  in  political  dis^ 
easKion  may  hopefully  be  made ;  not  in  the  expectation,  as  we 
liave  before  said,  of  doing  away  witb  parties  and  caucuses,  with 
managers  and  wirepullers^  but  of  leading  these  to  recognize 
aoiDf!  limit  t^j  tlieir  powers. 

That  party  controversy  is  in  general  the  merest  parody  of 
anything  like  legitimnte  and  serious  political  argument  is  easily 
abown  to  any  one  who  is  not  himself  a  hopeless  thrall  to  party; 
and  not  less  demonstrable  is  it  that  the  systematic  depreciation 
and  abuse  of  public  men  tends  to  poison  the  whole  political 
atmoi^here  and  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  a  sickly  cyni- 
ekm  by  robbing  them  of  all  opportunity  of  recognizing  and 
admiring  public  virtue  in  their  own  land  and  time.  Let  genuine, 
mmi^takable  corruption  be  exposed  and  lathed;  and,  if  possible, 
let  IIh!  operation  be  performed  by  some  one  who  hates  corrup- 
tion in  a  Wend  even  more  than  in  a  foe;  but  let  not  errors  of 

"at  receive  the  denunciation  due  only  to  deliberate  mis- 
Where  public  services  have  been  rendered,  let  them  be 
eheeirfuUy  and  unstintedly  acknowledged ;  and  where  a  man  has 
won  a  general  character  for  uprightness,  let  his  character  be 
reckoned  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  not  a  foot-ball  for 
tectian.  Is  not  our  country's  richest  inherit-auce  to-day  the  charae- 
Ur  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  her  national  greatness! 
And  stmU  it  be  said  that  the  United  States  have  ceased  in  the 
besT  '  'f  the  second  century  of  their  independence  to  lay  up 

thi>   ,  liar  form  of  wealth!    It  is  sad  to  think  to  what  a 

tiade  eaivonny  has  l)een  re<iuced,  and  that  instead  of  a  growing 
bitb  in  those  who  are  called  to  the  servdc^  of  the  republic,  there 
abcmld  be  an  established  conventional  tone  of  mockeiy  and  diB- 
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trust.  Yet  who  is  there  practically  conversant  with  public 
affairs  who  does  not  know  that,  many  as  are  the  evils  that 
fasten  themselves  on  government,  the  general  state  of  thingis 
is  not  as  bad,  or  nearly  as  bad,  as  is  conventionally  represented, 
that  public  men  in  general  are  far  more  honest  than  they  get  the 
credit  of  being,  and  that  we  are  really,  to  a  large  extent,  walking 
in  a  vain  show  of  p^^litic4ll  wickedness,  produced  wholly  and 
solely  by  the  persistent  falsifications  of  unscrupulous  party 
journals?  A  vain  show  in  one  sense,  for  wickedness  in  the 
measure  alleged  does  not  exist;  but  a  most  serious  reality  in 
another,  for  this  constant  talk  about  evil  begets  evil  by  be<j€tting 
despair  of  good. 

To  dwell,  however,  on  all  the  weak  points  of  political  parties 
would  take  a  book  rather  than  a  magazine  ai"ticle.  The  only 
remedy — and  that  but  a  partial  and  gradual  one — for  the  evils  we 
descry  is  the  education  and  development  of  the  enlightened  and 
independent  element  in  public  opinion.  Fortunately  the  agencies 
required  for  this  important  work  are  not  altogether  lacking. 
Some  of  the  most  influential  journals  of  the  day  are  honoraVjly 
independent  in  their  political  judgments.  The  higher  joiimal- 
ism,  indeed,  is  const^antly  tending  to  throw  off  the  trammels  uf 
partj'-,  and  to  view  national  questions  from  a  national  stand-point. 
It  would  be  well,  it  seems  to  us,  if  the  independent  journals 
would  unite  in  exhorting  the  parties  to  throw  aside  the  hj^pocrisy 
which  makes  them  pretend  to  more  principle  and  more  principU^ 
than  they  really  have.  In  the  absence  of  all  difference  of  polit- 
ical prijjciples,  it  is  conceivable  that  one  party,  or  one  following, 
might  yet  propose  better  candidates  than  another;  and,  if 
distinctive  principles  are  lacking,  it  would  be  better  that  the  fact 
should  be  aeknowledged,  and  that  the  electoral  contest  should 
turn  simply  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates.  There  would  then 
be  vastly  less  of  misleading  and  illusoiy  argument  than  there  is 
at  present.  Under  no  possible  circumstances  can  hypocrisy  do 
any  good.  That  it  would  be  well,  also,  to  remove  in  part  the 
temptations  to  mere  party  greed  by  some  permanent  organizatioc 
of  liie  civil  service,  seems  also  obvious  \  but  this  is  a  practical 
question  of  great  difficulty,  upon  which  we  cannot  undertake  to 
offer  any  further  remarks.  That  parties  are  beginning  to  reeog- 
nize  the  necessity  of  putting  respectable  candidates  in  the  field 
woidd  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  nominations  for  recent  PresU 
dential  elections;  and  that  even  the  stanehest  adherents  of  a 
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party  can  be  reealdtrant  when  the  managers  push  management 
too  far,  has  also  been  signally  illustrated  by  late  events.  There 
is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  despair  of  the  political  situation ;  there 
remain  some  things  to  the  nation  which  it  is  quite  worth  while  to 
try  and  strengthen.  We  shall  make  war  best  on  the  excesses 
of  party  strife  by  seeing  that  we  understand  thoroughly  what 
parties  are;  by  making  due  allowance  for  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work;  by  showing  even  a  large  degree  of  charitable 
tolerance  for  those  who  do  the  drudgery  of  actual  organization, 
and  who  cannot  always  be  expected  to  be  patriots  of  a  high 
order;  and,  finally,  by  exerting  all  the  influence  we  possibly  can 
in  promoting  fair,  candid,  and  broadly  national  views  of  public 
questions.  This  involves,  of  course,  maldng  direct  and  vigorous 
war  upon  all  the  palpable  moral  abuses  and  nuisances  of  party 
strife,  particularly  the  wholesale  traducing  of  character,  which 
has  hitherto  been  its  most  conspicuous  accompaniment.  And,  in 
doing  all  this,  let  us  remember  for  our  comfort  this  saying  of 
Burke's :  '^  Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  discovered  at 
the  first  view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  the  last,  is  of  no  mean 
force  in  the  government  of  mankind." 

Wm.  D.  Le  Sueur. 
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The  ntunber  of  persons  now  engaged  in  varions  oocai)al| 
requiring  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art,  or  of  tast|| 
very  large  and  rapidly  increasing.    Not  only  in  the 
forms  of  fine  art,  as  in  painting,  sculpture,  architectores, 
trative  art,  and  the  various  processes  of  etching  and  engraij 
but  in  what  is  classed  as  ornamental  or  decorative  art  as  ap 
to  handicraft  and  manufactures,  a  marked  interest,  amon 
to  eagerness,  is  everywhere  manifest  in  art-instruction, 
art-production.    Indeed,  there  is  no  field  in  which  comn 
competition  is  more  active,  at  the  present  time,  than  in  thlt 
ornamental  design.    In  England,  France,  and  America,  this  4 
ity  is  most  marked,  and  is  rapidly  affecting  all  kinds  of  nl 
f actures  that  are  capable  of  being  improved  by  tasteful  doj 
While  Art,  therefore,  in  its  finer  forms,  has  its  recognized  J 
as  contributive  to  the  higher  interests  of  civilization,  in  its  i 
forms  and  applications,  that  are  quite  within  the  scope  of 
nary  talents,  it  has,  perhaps,  a  more  appreciable  value  ifl 
scheme  of  popular  education,  as  the  wealth  and  comml 
industry  of  nations  have,  in  several  instances,  been  largelj 
to  their  art-products,  or  to  the  taste  that  influenced  desi^ 
manufactures. 

The  subject  of  Art-education  may  be  viewed  in  two  dil 
lights :  it  may  be  regarded  aesthetically  or  practically.  MsQ 
ally  considered,  that  is  with  reference  to  Art  as  the  expona 
the  beautiful,  as  manifested  in  the  creations  of  the  artist,  i 
edly  it  has  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  common-school  edud 
The  proper  place  for  this  is  within  the  domain  of  Art-sol 
But  in  its  lower  phases  and  practical  applications,  Art^ 
rudimentary  form,  both  with  reference  to  principles  and 
tice,  as  in  drawing,  should  certainly  enter  into  the  curriculi 
prescribed  studies,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  Many  ofl 
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tions  or  inventions  mnst  first  be  l)odied  forth  in  form  through 
this  means*  In  all  tJie  countless  inventions  and  mannfactnres 
that  form  a  part,  and  the  larger  part,  of  commercial  industry, 
deaign  is  of  conspicuous  impoi'tance,  and  at  some  stago  of  their 
careation  the  ideas  Ijring  at  the  root  of  these  inventions  and  mann- 
£iicttu*e5  must  have  been  determined  in  form  on  paper*  Behind 
the  pattern  is  the  drawing,  and  behind  the  drawing  is  some  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Ai*t.  In  all  forms  of 
'  mannfaptures,  consider  the  natnre  and  order  of  coraraercial  com- 
petition. First,  there  is  competition  in  meeting  or  cieatiog  a 
'  demand,  and  in  controlling  the  production  necessary  for  this  end ; 
then  follows  a  competition  in  the  mechanical  excellence  of  manu- 
factured goods ;  and,  lastly,  competition  for  excellence  and  l>eauty 
of  design.  What  is  it  that  has  yielded  France,  in  the  past,  such 
wealth  in  return  for  the  products  of  her  industry  \  It  is,  mainly, 
taste  and  beauty  of  design  displayed  in  Jl  forms  of  French 
ion — French  tapestnes,  cocoes,  carpets,  wall*papers,  por- 

gla88,   bronzes-H?verything,   in  short,   iuio  the  manu- 

fiteture  of  which  design  may  fill  a  conspicuous  place,  or  in  tlie 
production  of  which  taste  is  a  requisite* 

At  the  first  great  International  Exhibition  in  London,  in  1851, 
flish  became  aworo  of  this  fact,  and  were  then  made  con- 
Tof  the  entire  absence  of  ta^^te  in  design  in  their  own  manu- 
'fiwrtiires.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  Ai't-training 
leboold  throughout  the  Kingdom, — the  chief  of  which  is  the 
**  South  Keuidngton,"  in  Lcmdon, — which  have  changed  tlie  char- 
of  English  manufactures  wherever  beauty  of  design  is  a 
site  of  success,  Bueh  an  entire  revolution  have  these  schools 
rfwjted  in  ornamental  design  that,  in  some  respects,  the  English 
ikom  excel  other  nations  in  the  beautj"  of  certain  kinds  of 
manufacture.  Where  they  were  far  behind  they  are  now  in 
tdvance,  and  this  has  been  the  occasion  of  new  stimulus  and  new 
effort  on  the  p^u^.  c»f  the  French,  that  has  led  them  to  take  simi- 
lar Kteps  for  furnishing  popular  Art- instruction,  which  may 
enable  them  to  regain  and  maintain  theii*  former  supremacy.  To 
nmn^jn  a  single  instance,  though  not  the  most  im^)ort'ant,  Eng- 
Ikh  waU-papers  have  now  a  more  extensive  market  than  the 
Pr  1  a  large  proportion  of  our  own  productions  of  tins 

kiii  J,  uiing  all    that  have  merit   for  design, — mdess    Mr. 

[Calmjui  and  Mr,  Tiffany  have  already  brought  out  their  pro- 
tif — an*  the  stolen  copies  of  English  patterns. 
CXXXIL— NO.  290,  5 
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That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  miG% 
meut  in  Englandj  in  the  direction  of  Art-edueatioD,  the  f  oUowiag 
statinties  are  offered:  The  schools  of  Art  established  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  last  yearns  report^  numbered  147, 
with  an  attendance  of  above  29,000  pupik.  The  number  of 
schools  wherein  drawing  is  taught  was  4170,  an  increase  of  403 
on  the  jii-evious  year.  The  number  of  pupLLa  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  dinwing  and  design  was,  in  1878,  727,874,  an  increase  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  over  the  report  of  the  previous 
year.  At  the  examinations  of  48  "training-colleges,"  in  which 
t-ea<^hers  of  elementary  schools  obtain  certificates  as  teachers  of 
di'awing,  880  persons  received  these  certificates.  The  last  report 
of  the  **  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation '^  says :  '^  In  the  four  years  from  1874  to  78,  the  number 
of  institutions  in  \7hieh  instruction  is  given  in  drawing,  or  in 
higher  art,  with  the  aid  of  the  Department,  and  subject  to  it« 
inspection,  has  increased  from  3202  to  5238*  The  number  of 
persons  taught,  and  of  exercises  and  works  examined,  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  same  period,  while  the  total  amount  of 
the  aid  given  by  the  Depai'fcment  in  the  form  of  payments  on  the 
results  of  this  instruction,  as  tested  by  examinations,  has  risen 
from  £33,921  in  1874,  to  £51,082  in  1878,  or  upward  of  fifty  per 
centr  of  increase,'^  These  "payments  on  results  of  examina- 
tions," I  may  explain,  are  special  fees,  varying  from  a  few  shil- 
lings to  a  pound  or  two,  paid,  per  capita^  on  account  of  pupils 
whose  work  has  been  approved  in  the  examinations  of  the  vari- 
ous training-sehools.  The  sums  appropriated  last  year,  for 
estabUshing  and  maintaining  schools  and  museums  of  art, 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  investment 
was  thought  to  be  a  profitable  one  for  the  state. 

These  statistics  famish  some  indication  of  the  importance 
this  eminently  practical  people,  the  EngMsh,  attach  to  the  subject 
of  Art-instruction.  And  I  cite  them,  in  detail,  aa  more  con\4ncin^ 
to  American  minds  than  would  be  the  higher  claims  of  Art-  whiei 
rest  upon  more  exclusive  and  subtile  grounds.  To  claim  for  Art, 
in  education,  an  elevating  and  refining  influence,  exercising  the 
higher  faculties  of  mind,  would  have,  perhaps,  for  many,  far  less 
significance  than  proving  it  to  be  a  source  of  commercial  industry 
and  wealth,  which  leads  so-called  "  practical  people  ^  to  value  it 
accordingly.  The  English  are  not  a  sentimental  people,  Theed 
Btatistias  cited  are  not  the  result  of  fanciful  ideas,  or ' 
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of  the  ignoratice  that  relegaU^s  drawing  in  the  echoolB  to 
qihere  of  mere  **  aocompEsliment."  They  are,  rather,  the 
fvsali  of  a  hardheiided  sense  of  ^e  value  and  importance  of 
drawing  and  design  as  a  source  of  national  benefit  and  wealth* 
One  of  their  reports  saysi :  "  The  tetidiing  of  drawing  is  encotrr- 
agisd  by  the  Hciiool  boardp,  who  appear  to  appreciate  ita  great 
filne  His  a  training  for  the  eye  and  hand  in  view  of  those  man- 
ual op**rations  which  handicraftsmen  have  to  perform,"  This, 
indeed^  m  rather  too  "practical''  a  view  to  take  of  it,  but  it  is  the 
one  that  the  average  S(iiool  board  will  perhaps  be  most  likely  to 
ippredate.  It  requires  at  least  some  elemental  knowledge  of  Art, 
flf  ita  auns  and  methods,  to  *^  see  the  thing  as  in  itself  it  really 
»«,*  td  iTx*ognize  that  all  its  processes,  no  less  than  its  aims  and 
€Dd,  are  inteU«LH*.tiud,  enhsting  the  higher  faculties  at  every  step. 
The  effects  of  Art,  as  of  all  that  is  truly  poetic,  are  emotional; 
but  its  {oxMsesses  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  are  intel- 


^  Mm  t'O  the  utilitarian  estimate:  consider  the  numbers 

ol  «  s,  the  many  occupations,  in  which  ornamental  design 

is  a  requisite,  or  where  taste  is  exercised  with  marked  effect, — 
objects  of  all  kinds  that  surround  one  in  the  home,  in  vehicles  of 
travel,  in  structures  for  domestic,  civic,  or  religions  purposes^ 
T1i«  absence  of  taste  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  that  other- 
wise exhibit  exeellenee  is  often  the  occasion  for  condemning 
Uieod  altogether.  Taste  is  the  exercise  of  artistic  judgment  in  the 
filniseB  of  things  with  reference  to  design,  and  in  determining 
what  is  ornamentally  appropriate.  A  thing  that  is  ornamented 
marelj  for  the  sake  of  ornament  is  in  bad  tasta  Good  taste  is 
always  ei^nomicaL  It  is  exercised  in  determining  just  how  little 
omanieiit  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  form  to  the  best  advantage; 
aad^  then  again,  how  this  little  shall  be  of  the  finest  or  most 
haantifnl  design.  Beauty  of  design  as  weU  as  perfection  of 
workmanship  is  what  chiefly  builds  up  a  great  business  like  that 
of  Tiffany  and  Company,  who,  as  jewelers  and  silversmiths,  are 
Mid  lo  excel  all  others,  having,  by  means  of  the  artistic  quality  of 
[llifir  work,  secured  the  market  of  the  world  for  their  manufact- 
iSome  \yi  our  manufacturers  of  silks  and  tapestries  havo 
BuccesfifuDy  with  even  the  better  class  of  foreign  pro- 
[  daelionB ;  but  in  all  the^e  oases  you  will  observe  that  they  import 
designers,  trained  for  the  most  part  in  the  schools  of  France 
nd,  and  they  pay  these  designers  larger  salaries  than 
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our  presidents  of  colleges  receive.     There    are  designers 

upholsterers  in  the  metropolis  who  receive  salaries  greater 
those  of  the  members  of  th?  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  the 
large  salaries  are  paid  simply  because  it  is  discovered  that  the 
main  success  of  the  business  depends  npon  the  t^iste  displayed  in 
deeigniBg  their  work. 

But  this  IB  sufficient  tx>  suggest  of  design  that  it  has  "  com- 
mercial value."  Let  us  now  consider,  briefly,  the  value  of  draw* 
ing  in  the  nature  of  equipment  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  life* 
In  professional  or  business  experieuce  there  are  thousands  of 
objects  that  may  be  recorded  iu  the  note-book  by  a  slight  sketch* 
that  would  require  much  time  to  describe  in  words,  and  then  but 
vaguely  or  imperfectly.  Drawing  may  be  regarded  as  of  almost 
equal  value,  in  many  kinds  of  business,  with  writing.  In  the 
absence  or  ignorance  of  this  faculty  to  record  on  paper  the 
image  of  that  which  the  eye  sees,  no  proper  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  its  usefulness.  Imagiue  one  whose  mind  is  occupied 
with  some  invention,  but  lacMng  the  power  to  place  this  upon 
paper  he  is  imder  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  other  one  who 
has  this  power,  and  to  him  he  must  laboriously  explain  his 
ideas,  that  they  may  be  sketched  for  him.  He  is  in  the  pre- 
dieamant  of  one  who,  desiring  to  speak,  is  without  a  tongue. 
He  probably  might  exclaim:  "What  would  I  not  give  had  I 
been  taught  to  draw!"  It  is  the  addition  of  another  sense; 
and  how  absti'act,  vague,  and  visionary  ai'e  word-descriptions 
of  things  compared  with  placing  before  the  eye  their  forms 
and  features  upon  paper,  in  a  sketi^h.  To  describe  a  person 
or  a  thing — the  chai'acter  indicated  in  the  features  of  a 
countenance,  or  the  details  that  enter  into  the  structure  of  a 
house — would  lack  the  sensible  vividness  that  is  pre8ented  in 
a  sketch.  The  mechamc,  the  artificer,  the  inventor,  or  the  mana-j 
facturer  who  has  no  knowledge  of  di^awing  is  at  a  disadvantD 
He  must  employ  a  go-between.  He  must  disclose  his  ideas  labo- 
riously, and  lose  something  in  the  process,  To  the  carpenter  who 
awaits  your  direction  concerning  some  simple  piece  of  work,  yun 
must  relinquish  your  idetis  n*specting  its  detiiil,  you  must  siuti- 
flce  your  taste  to  his  crude  notions ;  and  this,  because  he  required 
a  defined  pattern  to  work  from,  and  which  you  were  umible  to 
give.  And  so  it  is  in  many  inst^inces  of  much  great-fT  im|>or  " 
tance.  1  have  known  more  than  one  scientist  engaged  in  liis  piu 
units  lament  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  make  drawings  of  the 
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i©cts  of  his  investigations,  but  must  employ  some  one  else  to 
this  for  hun.  ^ 

But,  taking  another  view  of  the  merits  of  popnhir  Art-instmc- 

kt  me  inquire  what  is  the  aim  of  a  common-school  eduea- 

m^ — ^what  object  has  the  state  in  view  in  furnishing  free  schools 

r  the  peo]>le  ?    Certainly,  the  aim  and  end  of  this  instruction 

oold  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  college  or  the  professional 

K     Its  legitimate  uijn   is  a  simple  one — to   furnish  the 

\^  with  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.    By  thLs  means 

omkeB  of  them  good  citizens,  with  the  requisite  knowledge  for 

aerving  the  state.    It  does  not  design  to  fit  them  for  pmfessions, 

iask^  with  every  other  professional  interest,  properly  belongs 

college.    There  is  noticeable  a  marke*!  confusion  of  ideas 

8  pomt.    The  end,  tlierefore,  of  a  common-school  education 

to  furnish  the  youth  with  the  tooLs  education  supplies  for  earn- 

a  livelihood.    A  knowledge  of  the  princitilcs  and  practice  of 

.wing  and  desigu  contributes  to  this  end  quite  as  directly  as 

my  other  study  in  the  curricidum^  and  as  a  discipline  for  the 

mind  it  has  pe^^uliar  value,  to  which  rofereneo  will  hereafter  be 

made. 

^K  It  is  not  many  yeai*s  since  that  the  only  occupations  open 
^Ho  women,  or  for  which  they  had  preparation,  external  of  the 
^Bome,  were  those  of  the  drudge  or  the  needle.  By  dntdffenf  I 
^Tieao  employment  that  does  not  enlist  the  interest  of  the  one 
wlto  laljors,  and  which  is  undertaken  merely  for  the  support 
of  physiciil  exLstence.  Now,  however,  there  are  innumerable 
lies  of  tasteful  indnstr^^  by  which  labor  is  made  more  sweet, 
id  more  healthful,  because  the  faculties  and  tastes  are  exercised 
lit.  By  aU  forms  of  illustrative  and  declarative  art, 
to  women,  they  are  enabled  to  atihieve  an  iade- 
pmdence — a  means  of  I'esisting  the  stings  of  poverty^ — that  is  a 
dir^^t  blessing  to  a  large  class. 
if,  however,  we  gimply  take  the  ground  that  instruction  in 
tH  and  nidiments  of  Art  educates  and  disciplines  the 
and  senses  of  the  pupil,  wo  are  thus  enabled  to  estab- 
ttfi  ditims  to  a  more  prominent  place  than  that  usually 
[  it  in  the  common-school  cumculum^  It  educates  the 
of  ob.scrvation  that  are  at  the  root  of  success  in  all 
[QgiL  It  t^»ndH  t4i  establish  that  harmony  between  the  head 
id  Ibe  hand  which  is  always  a  subject  of  admiration  in  human 
jud  which  may  be  so  cultivated  that  the  hand  becomes,  as 
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it  were,  an  extension  of  tlie  hraLa.  Art,  in  its  lower  forms,  is 
the  most  priietii^al  of  intellectual  pursuits,  because  it  is  the  most 
objective  in  all  its  processes*  It  detA'ii  with  tilings  as  representa- 
tive of  thougfhts, — whic'li  is  the  way  of  nature, — and  not  in  abstract 
thought  as  the  representative  of  things.  In  the  processes  of 
Art  one  employs  geometrical  ideas  in  the  concrete,  and  with  a 
vivid  sense  of  their  true  signiJieance.  But  ask  any  pupil  of  the 
schools  to  put  in  pnictiee,  thi'ough  sensible  form,  his  abstract 
knowledge  of  the  roles  and  processes  of  geometry,  and  he  wiH 
likely  fail.  There  is  a  gulf  that  still  remains  imbridgod,  in  our 
present  system  of  education,  between  the  abstract  and  the  eon* 
Crete,  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Of  what  avails 
the  knotty  mathematical  problems  the  first  boy  in  the  school  is 
able  to  solve,  if  his  after  life  affords  no  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  this  talent.  As  a  mere  discipline,  it  is  very  natural,  in 
view  of  the  consecrating  effects  of  custom  or  tradition,  to  over- 
estimato  the  value  of  such  tasks  in  the  common -school  system* 
It  would  be  unwise,  certainly,  to  undervalue  them  5  but  I  argue 
from  the  ground  of  the  requirements  of  a  common'School  edu- 
cation. A  va.st  amoimt  of  merely  abstract  knowledge  falls 
away  from  the  mind  from  disuse,  and  the  time  given  to  its 
acquisition  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed.  The 
boy  on  merging  into  the  man,  after  having  completed  his 
round  of  mental  discipline,  finds,  with  some  concern  at  first, 
that  these  fine  achievements  in  mental  gymnastics  slip  away 
quite  rapidly  from  disuse,  from  finding,  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  no  opvportunity  for  their  exercise  or  application.  They 
pass  out  of  the  mind  just  as  surely  and  completely  as  the 
hand  forgets  its  cunning  when  no  longer  exercised  ingeni- 
ously; and  when  it  does  fall  away,  the  residuum,  in  the  form 
of  discipline,  amotmts  to  little.  The  respectability  of  long* 
contmued  custom  consecrat/cs,  in  many  instances,  old  forms 
of  discipline  that  are  prac^tically  useless.  The  competition  in 
the  school  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the  competition  life 
affords  in  its  endless  activities.  The  boy  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  class  is  not  infrequently  the  last  in  the  race  of  Ufo.  "  Brill- 
iant graduates,"  says  a  recent  writer,  '*  seldom  become  influential 
id  usc^ful  men,  for  the  reason  that  they  blindly  insist  upon  substi- 
"tuting  scholastic  attainment  for  honest  sense."  Abstract  methoda 
of  educating  the  faculties,  while  they  exercise  tJxe  memory  ao^ 
plume  the  wits,  do  not^  somehow,  further   that  mental 
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which  ghould  lay  hold,  tenaciously,  upon  the  practical  affairs  of 
l^e  in  eominon  experience.  They  are  apt  to  substitute  an  irnage, 
a  sliAdow^  for  the  substance.  When  we  see  the  brilliant  perform-* 
au(*6,  the  many  appliances  with  which  the  Btndent  is  now  sur- 
rounded, the  seemingly  peifected  systems  covering  extensive 
fieldjs  of  learning,  we  wonder,  oftentimes,  at  the  poverty  of  their 
resiults.  The  youth  enters  upon  his  tasks  with  the  idea  that  these 
things  havejLrrived  at  perfection ;  that  the  means  and  appliances 
which  surround  him,  the  teachers  who  guide  and  instniet  him, 
and  the  rewards  that  await  his  present  triumphs^  are  uU  adequate 
and  perfect  in  every  particular.  But  later  on,  when  these  are 
left  behind,  and  he  regards  them  from  the  stand-pc»int  of  the 
father  placing  his  son  at  school,  he  becomes  critical  Ho  sees 
their  imperfections,  and  he  knows  that  he  himself  has  been 
de^'eived  in  many  respects  in  the  estimate  placed  upon  them. 
And  yet  so  powerful  is  custom^  or  tradition,  tliat  he  suppresses 
his  convictions,  and  tries  to  deceive  himself  with  the  belief  that 
it  must  be  all  right.  The  perfection  of  aU  this  machinery  of 
appliance  avails  far  loss  in  education  than  is  usually  believed.  A 
single  teacher,  whose  character  and  experience  give  weight  to  his 
or  her  instructions,  and  who  understands  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  of  the  human  being  under  manipuhition  j  and  understands, 
likewise,  that  behind  the  mind  are  the  propensities,  the  impulses, 
the  t-astes,  the  passions,^ — the  mainsprings  of  action, — will  often 
at'complish  far  higher  and  better  resxdts  tJian  the  elaborate  sys* 
terns  of  the  school  and  the  college.  I  de^*lare  it  to  be  a  fact, 
that  just  as  the  prevalence  of  mechaidcal  agencies  in  mauufaet- 
ttre  has  destroye<l  aU  personal  skill  in  handicraft — so  that  the 
ftrtificer  no  longer  exercises  invention  or  ingenuity  in  his  art, 
luid  consequently  has  himself  become  a  mere  machine,  labor- 
iog  without  thought — I  say,  just  as  this  has  been  a  residt  of 
this  prevalence  of  mechanictd  agencies  in  manufacture,  so  do 
U1C66  va^t  educational  machines,  when  divested  of  personal 
inpathies  and  personal  impulses,  tend  to  a  like  result  in 
veJoping  the  mind.  The  absence  of  personal  stimulus  and 
magnetism,  and  the  severance  of  the  subjects  taught  from 
their  practical  applications,  may  develop  powers  of  mental 
abfitractiou ;  but  in  common  life  and  common  experience  this 
11  not  id  ways  a  desirable  end*  Knowledge  of  rules  and  princi- 
jileg  avails  but  little, — is  even  valueless,  in  the  absence  of  any 
faculty  for  apjdying  these  rulea  and  principles  to  praotical 
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offaira  Vast  systems  or  institutions  of  erudite  instmotion  may 
te  adminible  in  their  proper  place,  particulaidy  for  forming  the 
minds  of  ttiaehers  or  pedagogues ;  and  yet  notice,  in  the  school 
ur  the  eullege,  how  eagerly  students  seek  the  instruetion  of  those  ' 
who  manifest  strong  practical  sense  even  in  recondite  subjects, 
while  they  drone  listlessly  under  the  pedant  or  the  theorist.  But 
a  conmion-sehool  education  has  a  different  and  distinct  end  in 
A-iew.  Is  it  **  all  ri*^ht  •'  when  the  youth  must  flounder  about  in 
the  sea  of  life  for  a  long  season  aiter  his  first  plunge,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  application  of  rules  and  principles  to  the  practical 
conditions  in  which  lie  is  merged  f  And  yet  it  is  the  common 
experience  that  he  must  do  this  imtil  he  has  either  forgotten 
much  that  he  has  learned,  or  until  he  learas  a  new  system 
of  induction^ — of  evohing  sounder  principles  from  practice, 
which  rightly  puts  the  horse  before  the  cart,  and  enal^les  him 
to  ti'avel  the  highways  of  life  with  the  credit  due  to  e-ommon 
sense-  These  words  are  not  dii-ected  against  systems  and  institu- 
tions save  where  the  machinery  has  subverted  and  supplanted 
personal  needs,  sympathies,  and  impulses  in  education,  and 
where  the  teacher  stancis  apart  from  the  pupil  as  an  impersonal 
agent.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  condition  of  the  common 
people  in  the  Middle  Ages,  upon  their  prevalent  skiQ  in  handicraft, 
upon  their  common  interest  in  high  thinking  and  attaimnent,  as 
manifeidted  in  the  products  of  their  numerous  guUds,  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  advanced  much  in  the  direction  of  happiness 
seem^ed  by  labor.  Those  old  guilds  were  admirable  educiitional 
institutions.  See  what  the  goldsmiths'  guild  alone  produced  iu 
men  of  genius,  men  of  wide  diversity  of  tfdent.  Their  numerous 
works  testify  that  their  mar\*elous  manual  ddU  was  guided  by  a 
fine  intelligence.  The  products  of  their  arts  were  both  useful 
and  beautiful,  and  in  their  labors  they  must  have  secured  far 
greater  happiness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  human  being  of  to- 
day whose  business  it  is  to  stand  beside  a  machine  from  sunrise 
till  sunset,  without  striking  fire  of  a  angle  thought,  without 
putting  jnto  his  labor  a  single  idea.  When  money  is  the  sole 
end  and  aim,  and  the  processes  by  which  tliis  is  secured  ai*e  void 
of  interest  for  the  laborer,  then  indeed  is  his  lot  a  hard  ona 

Now,  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  attending 
the  common  sehooLs  and  the  high  schouk  are  the  children  of  me- 
chauics  or  tTadespeoph\  Let  me  ask  if  there  is  not,  in  popular 
education, — ^wheu  earned  too  far  in  certain  directionii  unsuited  to 
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the  needs  of  the  class  of  pupils  att43iidmg  public  schools, — a  wi*oag 
tendfucy,  under  false  ideas,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the 
ytmng  restless  or  scornful  of  the  conditions  iii  wliieh  they  were 
hnru,  and  for  which  by  natrirc  and  cireunistauee  they  are  prop- 
lerty  fitted  1  These  conditions,  the  sphere  of  handicraft,  especially, 
be  rendered  more  honorable  and  more  satisfjong  and 
,  by  bringing  to  theni  a  higher  intelligence — the  educated 
nuud.  It  Ls  a  false  pride  that  is  mamfest<3d  in  the  restless  desire 
to  get  above  these  honorable  kinds  of  labor,  to  secure  a  kind  of 
shoddtf  place  in  what  appears  to  be  eonunonly  regarded  as  more 
*' resectable '^  occupations.  This  Ls  abominably  false,  these  esti- 
matt^*^  Qnentin  Matsys  working  at  bis  anvU,  at  Antwerp,  has 
left  a  more  honorable  name— certainly  a  more  famous  one — ^than 
liare  some  kings,  or  innumerable  presidents  of  colleges  and  cor- 
porations. One  of  the  important  truths  to  be  impressed  on  the 
mitidfi  of  the  young,  by  edu*iution,  is  that  there  is  equal  morality 
sod  dignitj'  in  all  forms  of  labor  that  enlist  the  higher  faculties. 
But  when  manual  labor  is  of  that  ctiaracter  which  renders  the 
artificer  an  unthinking  machine,  and  his  woi*k  a  mere  physical 
grind  for  daily  bread,  then  must  this  labor  merit  the  slights  cast 
up*iii  it  by  aspiring  youths.  It  then  no  longer  appeals  to  the 
mmd  and  the  imagination  as  a  means  of  exercising  the  faculties 
m  beautiful  and  ingenious  inventions.  A  blacksmith  recently 
tdd  me  that  skill  was  no  longer  a  r<^quisito  in  his  craft,  and  con- 
seqnenUy  it  was  a  los-t  art.  The  machine  furnishes  every  need- 
ful thing  that  is  m.  de  of  metal^  and  the  smith  but  welds  the  odds 
atid  end^s  i»i*  ie  occupied  with  mere  jom'neyinan's  work.  And  it 
if  ilie  stame  with  the  carpenter,  who  no  longer  has  even  the  tools 
for  working  ingeniously  in  wood*  He  receives  his  materials 
ready  formed  from  the  miU.  He  is  unable  to  devise  or  construct 
tbe  rim  pi  est  molding. 

The  machine  haw,  in  some  respects,  had  its  day.  Its  function 
is  t0  stij*ply  to  the  masses  what  hitherto  the  few  alone  could 
f!i^y.  ITiis  is  its  great  merit  But  now  it  is  disc-overed 
'9ui  tliere  is  a  large  class  of  persons  whoso  taste  will  never  aeeept 
iuidiine>uiade  things.  They  require  in  everything  ^-ith  which 
lliey  liummnd  tliemselves  some  expression  of  human  sensibility 
Had  Ibonght,  In  short,  they  demand  that  things  shall  be  beauti- 
fal  a§  well  a*  nsef id.  And  if  we  all  clearly  undei^stood  what  the 
vord  beautiful  signifies  we  would,  doubtless,  be  of  one  mind  in 
UuA  duore-^for  it  is  the  way  of  the  Creator,  ^^  who  hath  made  all 
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thiiigB  beautiful  in  His  timo,"  That  scorn  of  beauty,  wWc 
practical  utilitarian  prides  himself  in  manifesting,  is  but  a  gro 
form  of  ignorance.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the 
Thomas  Hughes,  in  addressing  a  large  audience  at  Cincinnati,^ 
"  It  is  necessary,  my  friends,  if  society  is  to  be  raised,  bb  we 
that  it  wiU  be,  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
the  cultivation  of  beauty  is  a  necessity  of  oiu-  times  for  all  t 
nations.    I  believe  it  to  be,"  he  said,  "  a  necessity  of  human  lH 

This  is  aU  pertinent  to  our  subject — Art-education  andj 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  sehools*    If  I  make  it  de 
design  enters  into  the  larger  part  of  the  occupations  of  man,  j 
the  highest  manifestations  of  fine  ai't  to  the  lower  forms  of  : 
faeture  and  handicraft,  then  unquestionably  I  prove  its 
ness  and  its  title  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  poj 
education.    It  should  have  greater  prominence  and  a  more 
place  than  tliat  a(*corded  it  by  the  timid  recognition  it^ 
receives.    At  the  tail  end  of  the  curriculum  it  is  tacked  on 
doubtful  appendage,  and  the  time  awarded  instructors 
branch  is  but  the  odds  and  ends  of  unfilled  moments,  altog 
inadequate  for  practical  and  proper  results. 

But  let  us  see  how  far  behind  the  age  we  are  in  debating 
subject.    In  Prance,  it  was  long  ago  recognized  that 
should  be  taught  in  lill  the  schools ;  and  I  have  indicated! 
actively  and  eagerly  the  English  are  developing  this 
instjnction,  and  with  what  vast  results.    In  Germany,  a 
activity  is  manifest.    A  department  of  the  fine  arts  has,  wiC 
few  years  past,  been  engrafted  upon  the  Universities  of  Oxf n 
Cambridge,  of  London,  of  Paris,  of  Yale, — not  to  mention  a] 
number  of  colleges  of  less  prominence.    The  Sheffield  Scie 
School  has  for  eight  years  past  recognized  the  fact  that 
rudimentary  discipline  in  the  elements  of  free-hand  drawing 
value  to  their  students,  and  they  have  regularly  sent  their ; 
man  class  to  the  Yale  Art  School  for  this  instruction, 
these  precedents,  we  may  safely  infer  that  drawiog  has  a  i 
nized  value  in  the  plan  of  education  adopted  by  '      ■     /  ^ 
and  leading  InstitutionB.    It  has  long  since  [*.  8  e 

mental  phase  abroad,  and  why  shoidd  we  be  slow  in  ree 
ing  its  value  here,  where,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  indui 
it  is  greatly  needed  in  fiurthoring  the  ends  of  design  in  man 
ures  and  in  countless  occupations  that  engage  the  mind 
hands  of  an  ingenious  and  inventive  people  T 
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Now  let  me  recapitulate,  in  brief,  the  advantages  that  may  be 
deriTed  from  drawing  as  an  educational  discipline :  It  develops 
concentrates  the  powers  of  observation  by  imitation ;  it  exer- 

the  anal>idcal  and  synthetical  faculties  5  it  trains  tJie  band, 
and  renders  it  a  skillful  iasti'ument  of  nund;  it  furnishes  a 
means,  only  second  to  that  of  written  or  spoken  language,  for 
eommnnieating  ideas ;  it  gives  experimental  or  definite  form  to 
invejitions  and  designs  that  cannot  otherwise  be  placed  before 
the  eye  and  the  mind,  except  in  the  more  laborious  and  costly 
form  of  physical  models ;  it  tends  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  by  eompdling  a  strict  subserv- 
ience to  truth  in  defimng  natural  forms,  and  by  making  these 
forms  conform  to  nature  and  to  common  sense  under  the  tests  of 
the  sense  of  sight  j  it  opens  to  the  mind  the  universe  of  sensible 
appearance,  to  which  we  are  often  unconsciously  blind ;  it  is  a 
means  of  livelihood,  of  intellectual  recreation,  and  it  acquaints 
one  more  intimately  with  the  wonderful  beauty  and  structure  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  As  a  means  ol  education,  therefore, 
undeniably  it  has  its  place,  and  this  shoxild  be  accorded  due 
prominence.  Education,  if  it  me^ns  anything,  is  the  quickening 
of  the  powers  that  enable  us  to  live, — ^ideally  and  practically, 
moraUy  and  mentally,— or  that  give  us  the  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
ftnd  expand  this  life  5  and  Art,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  tends  to 
these  ends.  To  bring  about  the  desired  results,  by  giving  draw- 
ing its  proper  place  in  our  common  schools,  the  following  sug- 
gestions may  not  be  out  of  place :  There  should  be  general 
iuperintendents  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  whose  experience 
and  talents  would  wisely  direct  the  simplest  and  best  methods 
of  discipline  in  the  elements  of  design;  and  imder  them  there 
thooid  be,  in  all  the  schools,  teachers  who  have  received  certifi- 
efttes  from  some  acknowledged  school  of  art,  whose  course  is 
extended  and  thorough.  The  competition  to  secure  these  certifi- 
eoteSy  which  should  l^e  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  and 
the  state,  would  insure  a  high  order  of  accomplishment  and  skill 
111  thoee  who  received  them.  As  it  now  is,  tiiere  is  little  or  no 
proper  qualification  necessary  to  secure  a  place  as  teacher  of 
drawing,  whereas  in  other  studies  some  thoroughness  of  training 
ia  deemed  essential  Then,  again,  the  time  allotted  t^o  tMs  study 
dionld  be  adequate  for  attaining  useful  results,  A  merely  super- 
flcial  dabbling,  at  odd  intervals,  and  measured  by  a  few  other- 

nnoecupied  moments,  can  avail  nothing*    Lastly,  drawing 
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is  not  fine  art — requiring  special  talents^  of  an  exceptional  and 
rare  kind — any  more  tlian  language  is  poetry.  One  of  the 
absurd  errors  not  infi'equently  met  with  in  ordinary  discnssionB 
of  this  subject  is  the  confounding  of  the  di'aughtaman  with 
the  artist.  One  may  be  a  perfectly  skillod  draughtsman  and 
yet  not  be  an  artist, — as  one  may  have  a  perfect  command  of 
language  and  not  be  a  poet.  The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  exclusively  with  reference  to  forming 
draughtsmen, — to  pi-ovide  the  pupils  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  Art  and  the  practice  that  will  enable  them  to 
employ  this  knowledge  as  a  language  of  sensible  forms  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  hfe.  In  whatever  occupations  a  knowt 
edge  of  form  is  essential,  the  value  of  gcKKi  draughtsmanship 
is  plainly  recognisable. 

But,  lea\ing  these  so-called  practical  considerations,  let  me 
offer  a  few  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  higher  forms  of 
Aiireducation,^the  objects  that  engage  the  attention  of  Art* 
schools,  in  professional  instruction:  What  is  Art,  iu  a  higher 
sense  T  In  its  testhetic  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  practical, 
or  utilitarian,  it  is  simply  a  langnuge  of  sensible  forms,  emotional, 
and  designed  to  awaken  pleasurable  impressions*  Its  aiim  is 
poetic.  Whatever  is  beautiful  or  true — for  these  are  but  inter- 
changeable terms  in  Art^ — has  that  inherent  quaUty  whicli 
addresses  the  LDtelligence  agreeably  or  happily.  This  is  obsem' ed 
even  in  instances  whei^e  the  materials  employed  are  of  the  most 
painful  or  tragic  charac;ter — as  in  the  ^'Macbeth"  of  Shakes- 
peare, or  in  a  "  Crucifixion  "  by  Rubens  or  Rembrandt. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  truths  manifest  in  nature,  and  the 
value  of  these  truths,  personally  and  indi\idually,  j'ests  upon  the 
order  of  our  sympathies.  The  anatomist  formulates  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  and  functions  of  all  parts  of  the  physical 
system  of  man,  for  instance ;  while  the  artist,  or  the  dramatist^ 
exhibits  to  the  sense  the  form,  action,  and  expression  of  wMci 
this  system  is  susceptible  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of 
life,  Harvey  explains  for  us  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  while  Shakespeare,  without  tliis  knowb 
edge,  but  with  an  equally  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  truths 
of  a  different  order,  exhibits  to  the  mind  this  living  organism 
under  all  the  active  impidses  of  passion  and  emotioiu  Art,  in 
imitation  of  nature,  eaddbits  to  us  the  blush  of  pride  or  of 
shame,  the  swollen  veins  of  passion,  the  blanched  feature  of 
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tmsr^  ibe  lirid  look  of  despair — all  ontward  maoifestatioDB  of 
that  SB2 !  t  discovered  by  Harvey.    A  knowledge,  there- 

fore, oi  ure  and  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  creation 

eaimot  reasonably  be  held  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the 
inede  manifeetations  of  the  emotional  life  it  manifests.    When^ 
therefore,  the  artigt  seeks  in  nature  the  truths  of  form,  character^ 
sod  expression  which  are  the  components  of  the  sensible  appear- 
aoee-f  and  cx)nf orms  to  these  his  own  creative  impulses,  he  is 
oecupii^d  with  that  which  m  of  no  less  importance — to  say  the 
leafft — than  is  the  scientist  who  formulates  the  laws  of  structural 
.  c(rgaiu«ni^.    Art,  in  the  performance^  is  the  exercise  of  the  invent- 
life  or  formative  faculties  of  mind.    It  is  creative.    The  artist 
'U  of  analysis  and  synthesis  that  are  not  exercised  U} 
T  in  any  other  study.    Without  venturing  very  far 
[fm  merely  metaphysical  ground*  we  may  readily  see  that  the 
[H^er  faculties  are  exercised  and  disciplined  by  the  study  of 
ArU  and  they  are,  by  thi^  means,  developed  more  exactly  and 
[mure  usefully  than  by  merely  abstract  methods.    The  great 
hiAy  of  human  intelligence  does  not  reason  from  mere  abstrae- 
1  tioQS,  by  logical  formulas ;  but  from  things^  from  experience  of 
Uk*  ■ '    realities  that  surround  us. 

i  ire  of    the   nature    of    the    disciplines    afforded   by 

irtpractica  may  cause  one  to  infer  that  they  are  little  more  than 
a  imd  of  lawless  indulgence  of  fancy,  if^  indeed,  the  other 
atrtcnie  view  be  not  held,  that  it  is  but  a  training  of  the  hand 
lad  eyti*  But  the  necessity,  in  Art,  of  a  strict  conformity  to 
oatural  truths  forces  the  mind  into  those  xmdeviating  channels 
I  tbroagh  which  alone  flows  the  very  essence  of  truti.  The 
is  ik*)t  more  profoundly  devoted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
nature  than  is  the  artist.  The  facts  observed  and 
rd%f«ted  by  them,  however,  are  scrutinized  with  distinct  ends  in 
▼tew — one  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  the  other  for  the 
yjttfce  of  pRMltictiou. 

be  disciplines  of  Art,  therefore,  develop  the  higher  faculties 

ad^  and  they  lift,  upon  a  higher  plane  the  emotional  expe- 

I  tienees*    The  constant  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties  in  Art, 

m  the  basis  of  close  obser\  ations  of  nature,  tend  to  develop  these 

I  fa<;ulti^  (cKiutnir^*  to  purely  literary  traditions)  in  an  eminently 

practical  way.    Science  and  the  useful  arts  have  been  frequently 

•I   to  artists  for  important  discoveries  and  inventions. 

X  casting  the  eye  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  time  and 
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country,  I  may  mention  Robert  Pidton,  the  inventor  of  the 
8team-boat,  who  was  a  portrait-pamter ;  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  who  was  a  distingTiished  artist  and  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design;  and  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge, 
who  excels  all  the  world  in  making  telescopic  lenses,  who  was 
likewise  a  painter.  Tliere  are  others  I  migbt  mention,  whose 
inventions  and  discoveries  have  been  marked^  though  of  less  con- 
spicnous  value  to  the  advancement  of  civilisation*  Here,  there- 
fore, within  these  narrow  limits  of  time  and  place,  without  looking 
abroad  or  into  the  remote  past,  we  find  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  effect  of  accurate  and  sustained  habits  of  observation — of  the 
trained  senses  and  the  trained  faculties  developed  and  acting  in 
unison,  as  exercised  in  the  practice  of  Art.  I  might  add  illnstra- 
tions  fi'om  the  experience  of  the  great  masters  in  Art-, — Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  others, — showing  the  intellectual 
energy  with  which  they  passed  from  one  art  to  another  with  a 
quick  intelligence;  erecting  vast  structures  of  achitectural  and 
engineering  ddll,  while  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  tanploy- 
ment  of  artistic  skill  in  poetic  creations,  in  works  of  a  finer  art, 
that  have  commanded  the  unstiuted  praise  and  homage  of 
mankind-  But  this  may  be  well  understood,  and  occasion  Httle 
surprise,  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  Art  is  invention,  and  that 
the  creative  faculties,  which  are  the  supreme  faculties  of  mind, 
are  engaged  in  every  true  work  of  art  in  the  invention  of  forms, 
even  of  ideal  forms,  in  imitation  of  nature  and  under  the 
guidance  of  her  laws, 

John  F,  Weir, 
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'Spigrazn  is  the  refinement  of  the  proverb.    Both  claim  to 

be  thf)  crystallized  expression  of  human   experience.    As  the 

umfolar  sayings  of  the  weather  prophet  influence  the  vulgar 

miikl  by  the  broad  fitness  of  their  Delphic  generalities,  so  the 

aathoritistive  dictum  of  the  epigram  fascinates  the  more  cultured 

bf  tlie  wide  sweep  of  its  dazzling  comprehensiveness.    To  the 

^idlaetual  epicnre,  well-presented  pabulum  possesses  the  fasci* 

ioo  whioh  the  tempting  mysteries  of  the  French  cuisine  exercise 

ding  traveler.      Sophism  be^^omes  objectionable  in 

ratio  of  it-s  poUsh,  and  Shakespeare  is  rejected  for 

Pope 

The  p«rtieular  merit  of  Miss  Hardaker's  "Ethics  of  Sex  "  is  due 
the  pen  of  a  clever  stylist.  Her  racy  sentences,  her  spicy  antith-* 
e  the  mental  palate.  A  like  superficial  attraction  is  the 
ions  confession  of  natural  inferiority  in  the  female,  by  a 
pRif ee^edly  thinking  member  of  the  sex.  This  confession  appeals 
m  forcibly  to  the  vanity  of  the  man  as  its  epigrammatic  expres- 
don  to  the  favor  of  the  critic^  but  the  careful  reader,  seeking  for 
tlie  scHStse  of  Miss  Hardaker's  verbal  cascades,  discovers  no  clear 
rivulet  of  investigation  by  which  they  are  nourished,  but  an 
qipait!iitly  miracidous  upheaval  from  a  soil  arid  as  Moses's  rock. 
When  a  cultivated  woman  deliberately  endeavors  to  limit  the 
^^wkttrmng  sphere  of  feminine  power,  it  becomes  necessar)*'  to 
^Beiamine  her  assertions  and  arguments  upon  tbeir  own  worth, 
^H|Anring  neither  brilliancy  of  style  nor  quaintness  of  statement 
^^Hrinflaence  a  discussion  fraught  with  vital  interest.  The 
libor  question  and  the  woman  question  are  the  problems  of  our 
time,  and  any  new  light  by  which  their  relative  positions  of 
employer  and  employ^,  of  male  and  female,  may  be  more  fit- 
tingly adjusted,  cannot  fail  to  meet  lUtimate  appreciation.  We 
J2V  yet  in  the  condition  of  the  midnight  student  who  longs  for 
*  A  review  of  Miae  HiLrd&ker^  "  Ethics  of  Bex/'  Noeth  AnaiOAK  Bkvixw, 
'lulj*  1880. 
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a  tonch  of  an  Edison^  wand  to  transform  kis  dim  lamp  into  a 
clear,  diffnsiTe  jet^ 

The  cADt  t^erm  of  fashionable  scdence,  which  Miss  Hardaker^ 
with  eburaiitenKtie  love  for  high-sounding  words^  employs  as  a 
title  to  her  es^y,  is  as  inapplicable  as  mneh  of  the  illustration 
Impended  to  it  is  inaccurate.  The  eihks  of  sex  is  the  relative 
duties  arising  from  normal  divergences  of  male  and  female  struct- 
ore,  or  a  code  of  laws  based  upon  such  duties.  These  duties 
Miss  Hardaker,  except  in  the  single  ease  of  suffrage^  does  not 
att^impt  to  discuss.  She  has  merely  set  forth  sexual  distinctions 
which  may  eventually  form  the  foundation  of  an  enlightened 
legislation. 

In  furnishing  such  data,  Miss  Hardaker  has  primary  reoourse 
to  psychology.  From  the  study  of  characteristics,  capabilities 
may  be  meajsurably  educed.  But  psychological  investigation 
alone  cannot  produce  a  permanent  code  of  ethics,  for  psyohologi- 
cal  phenomena  vary  materi^y  according  to  the  stage  of  cultiu^ 
Lasting  ethical  laws  must  he  based  upon  some  common  rule  to 
which  all  psychical  manifestations  may  be  referred.  K  the 
ecistasy  of  the  saint,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet,  (he  magnetic 
attractions  and  spiritual  communings  of  soul  to  soul^  as  well  as 
the  most  ordinary  act  of  existence,  could  be  found  dependent  on 
a  certain  well-defiuefl  conf onnatioo  of  physique,  then  could  a  new 
revelation  be  formulated  which  would  cease  to  be  of  value  only 
with  the  extinction  of  the  specdes.  The  tendency  of  modem 
science  points  to  anatomy  as  the  key  to  the  psychological  prob- 
lem. To  anatomy,  with  physiology  as  its  intei^yreter,  Miss  Har- 
daker therefore  resorts. 

Three  distinct  propositions,  each  bearing  upon  the  other,  are 
the  foundations  of  Miss  Hardaker^s  superstructure.  They  arc  as 
follows: 

Quantity  of  power  i^  in  proportion  to  the  aize  r»f  the  4)odyf 
quantity  of  thought  to  the  weiffht  of  the  1  train;  kin<l  of  thonght 
to  the  kind  of  brain. 

Women  are  inferior  ui  general  enlinre.  '*^Tiat  sufficient 
c^use  can  there  bo  for  this  relatively  lower  devclopmeut  than  the 
relatively  smaller  bodies  and  brains  of  those  who  axhibit  th© 

Man  does  more  thinking  than  woman  j  his  brain  is  known  ti» 
bo  heavier;  ergo^  largeness  of  power  and  TnateriH-l  rtr<  "to 

oaeb  other.    ^* Small  brains  ranriot  trive  btrtli  tt>  "jreat  1  - Z' 
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Mail  does  better  thinkuig  thaii  woman  in  any  department  of 
fSofi  eommon  to  both;  ergo,  his  brains  are  more  finely  <^ousti- 
toM.  Therefore,  "until  nature  gives  woman  as  large  and  as 
fine!  rated  brain  as  man/*  she  can  never  hope  to  attain  Ms 

poa&p  .-.  -- .  elopment.  Until  nature  is  reversed,  woman  must  be 
cooridered  an  inferior  being,  and  legislated  for  accordingly. 
Her^  is  '  '  '*  of  Miss  Hard^d^er's  contribution  to  the  embry- 
amie  sex*  The  law  of  human  gravitation  has  been  found. 

Before  we  accept  so  weighty  a  doctrine,  a  glance  at  the  means 
of  its  advent  would  hardly  be  amiss.  Every  statement  of  scien- 
ttflc  faints  not  so  generally  accepted  as  to  have  become  axiomatic, 
Diifit  either  be  proved  by  satisfactory  evidence  or  eonlirmed  by 
itjUidard  authority.  Now,  none  of  the  above  assertions  can  be 
reliegat^Ni  tmqaestioningly  to  the  realm  of  acknowledged  truth, 
Bor  is  proof  or  authority  adduced  in  their  favor. 

Two  facts  cannot  be  said  to  be  identical  merely  heeause  they 
an!  csoinotdent.  Such  coincidence,  indeed,  may  suggest  a  possible 
ooimisction,  and  thus  furnish  an  incentive  for  experiment  which 
naqr  prove  or  lUsprove  their  apparent  relation.  Our  most  pro- 
found st<ident«  have  yet  reached  no  definite  conclusion  upon  the 
oocolt  connection  between  brain  and  brain  power.  Special 
experiments  have  shown  certain  coincidences,  but  no  physical 
ick  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  kind  and  quality  of  thought 
my  be  measured^ 

Let  us  pause,  however,  before  we  dismiss  unproved  affirma- 
linofl  as  ftdse^  though  for  all  purposes  of  just  controversy  we  may 
ligkfly  consider  them  nulL  A  further  jirobing  of  the  question 
may  evolve  the  true  law  which  underlies  the  sexual  relation  in  its 
bwJBg  upon  civilization.  In  doing  so,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  aim  sought  is  to  discover  the  normal  relation  of  male  to 
tomale;  for  only  upon  a  determination  of  native  capacity  can 
iDfidifieations  be  properly  estimated.  An  accurate  comparison, 
bowerreTi  can  be  reached  only  approximately.  The  examination, 
to  be  exact,  must  take  place  between  original  members  of  the 
fpaeiea,  and  between  them  at  a  stage  of  similar  development. 

The  culture  of  the  sexes  has  been  essentially  different  from 
its  very  outset.  We  may  disagree  regarding  the  causes  of  such 
diviygiince,  but  the  fact  is  universally  recognized-  Our  experi- 
fMHSP  pn^sents  no  ground  for  a  precise  calculation  of  relative 
nextuJ  powers.    We  can  but  reason  from  external  evidence, 

Thi*  physical  code  of  honor  (for  physic^  distinction  is  the 
YOU  cxxxn, — ^Ko.  290.  6 
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first  we  shall  consider)  is  in  our  own  times  diametricallj 
site  in  its  application  to  masculine  and  feminine  natures, 
social  approval  bestowed  upon  the  man  who  resents  an 
with  a  blow  is  turned  into  scorn  for  the  woman  who  strii 
female  slanderer.  The  mothei*  who  delights  in  the  agility  oj 
son  reproves  with  a  designation  of  '* unladylike "  the  dauj 
who  enjoys  her  brother's  sports.  How  far  such  fictitious  es1 
of  womanly  propriety  have  been  augmented  by  traditional 
of  conduct  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  That  they  arose  in  a  n 
difference  in  muscular  force  may  be  gathered  from  the  refl^ 
that  all  primitive  governments  have  recognized  the 
right  of  the  most  powerful  blow.  That  women  snccumlx 
such  an  argument,  when  such  was  the  single  weapon  of  co: 
is  sufficient  assurance  that  she  was  obliged  to  do  so.  No 
sophieal  considerations  of  the  gi^eatest  good  to  the 
number  awarded  the  field  and  the  hearth  to  the  male  an< 
female  respectively.    Natural  tendency  sought  natural  outl* 

The  position  of  physical  dependence  once  accepted,  the 
bility  must  tend  to  increase,  A  disuse  of  the  defeated 
would  become  inevitable  because  any  assumption  of  them  ^ 
be  apt  to  lessen  the  favor  of  the  protector.  Besides,  the  hu 
mind  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  struggle  with  what  has 
imposed  upon  it  as  a  natural  fact.  At  the  same  tima 
female  undervaluation  of  physical  ability  has  receivecl, 
ditional  sanction  from  the  very  direction  of  our  dvilizati 
a  civilization  which  tends  to  the  submission  of  physical  to 
prowess. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of  mental  evol 
As  the  savage  rule  of  force  yielded  to  the  enlightened  swi 
reason,  the  vital  energy  was  diverted  from  the  org:dkis  of  ph; 
power  to  the  vehicle  of  thought     The  particular  i^iiltivati 
any  part  of  the  frame  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the 
brain  of  the  athlete  registers  a  weight  below  the  avei 
a  rigidly  scholastic  life  is  not  calculated  to  harden  the 
Human  progress  follows  the  march  of  the  mind.    The 
majesty  of  the  Anakim  has  surrendered  to  the  spiritual 
of  the  Egyptian  slaves;   the  gigantic  stature  of  the 
baron  has  bowed  to  the  dight  form  of  the  cloistered  m< 
inclination  of  our  development  to  the  supreme  valuati( 
intellect  is  nowhere  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in 
fieation  of  warfare,    The  battle>axe  of  a  Ccour  De 
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tbe  tnighty  arm  that  wielded  it,  have  been  laid  in  the  dost  hj  a 
tiany  riflf^balL 

UnlaBs  it  can  be  shown  that  the  originally  larger  phy< 
siqne  of  the  man  endowed  him  with  greater  vitality,  we  may 
Guadnde  from  the  considerations  just  debated  that  the  smallness 
fif  wuman's  frame  does  not  precdude  her  from  sharing  alike  with 
maa  in  the  species  of  development  we  call  civilization,  and  which 
reprooeiits  the  annals  of  a  decline  in  muscle,  nor  from  claiming 
fidl  equality  in  the  new  ethical  code  which  is  valuable  in  proper- 
fiom  M  it  is  the  wise  outgrowth  of  that  civilization. 

A  superior  vitahty  of  the  masculine  frame  cannot  be  asserted, 
milflas  active  force  triumph  over  endurance-  The  real  worth  of 
plijige^  p<iwHr  aa  a  factor  of  future  progression  lies  in  the  meas- 
ure of  il^  capacity  to  endure  mental  strain.  Now  endui-ance,  or 
latent  |K>wer,  is  known  to  be  the  characteristic  of  womanly 
nature.  The  argument  that  such  endurance  must  be  divert^ 
firom  the.  support  of  mental  activity  to  the  bearing  of  physical 
*  s  valid  than  it  appears.  That  woman  is  not  a 
i  to  be  divinely  tortured  into  a  state  of  chronic 
usvaliiiiiim^  is  proved  from  the  ojservation  of  those  whose 
natural  ft  inns  have  not  been  distorted,  and  who  have  had  the 
aumtf  upportimities  for  physical  exercise  as  their  brothers  have 
aijoyed.  The  functions  of  motherhood  might  indeed  seem  a 
dog  to  the  mental  advance  to  a  portion  of  the  sex,  but  that 
rmaii  ta  by  no  means  a  necessary  and  natural  one.  Even  among 
men^  ©xcept  among  the  minority  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
Ktudy,  mental  effort  is  sporadic  rather  than  continuous.  A  con- 
istODt  enlargement  of  woman*s  opportunity  may  be  argued  from 
the  <H>nKideration  that,  in  general  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
oa^bml  f^ulture,  the  intcn^als  between  motherhood  show  a 
ter  >  lengthen** 

V. ,  .,  U  now  examine  the  second  proposition,  or  the  interde- 
pendene^  of  brain  quantity  and  mental  range.  Craniological 
research  ^^nt  several  points  favoring  a  ratio  between  cere- 

bral a^  iH  and  caliber  of  thought     The  principal  of  these 

goggeations  are  the  following :  i 

Civilized  nations  possess  a  greater  weight  of  brain,  and  they 
dif^Jay  a  wider  variation  in  individual  bulk  than  savage  peoples* 

*  goo  "A  New  Theory  of  PojraJation,"  We$tmin$ter  Meriew,  April,  1862,  by 
Bn^tft  Speneer ;  also  **  Principles  of  Biology/*  IL,  Oiapter  IS< 
I  Bm9  J«  B.  I>ftvi0*»  "  Theoatiras  Omniorum^''  Appendix  A 
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The  decided  superiority'  af  civilized  peoples,  both  in  culture 
and  in  brain  size,  intimntes  a  ratio  between  the  degree  of  educa- 
tion and  the  increase  of  the  organ  of  thoughts  This  phenome- 
non, however,  merely  indicates  the  fact  that  education  augments 
brain,  and  not  that  normal  size  represents  innate  capacity.  The 
periodical  examination  of  the  bi^ains  of  the  negro  during  the 
mtellectual  evolution  of  that  lately  emancipated  race,  would 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  an  educational  augmentation-  The 
mental  signifieance  of  native  bulk  can  only  be  reached  by  apply- 
ing an  identic^  test  to  different  peoples  whose  original  brains 
are  not  identicval  in  weight.  The  African  aborigines,  for  iostance, 
are  superior  to  the  Australian  by  several  ounces  of  cranial  pulp. 
Any  measm*e  of  the  respective  abilities  of  the  two  races,  based 
solely  upon  their  respective  brain  weights,  would  be  rmjust  and 
nnst^ientific.  Both  must  be  subjected  t^  the  same  advantagea 
before  a  natural  difference  of  capabihtT^'  can  be  maintained. 

Like  evidence  is  absent  in  the  contrast  between  the  mental 
power  of  man  and  woman.  The  fact  that  the  brains  of  the  male 
savage  are  larger  than  those  of  his  mate,  cannot  be  considered 
expressive  of  his  greater  native  capacity,  unless  such  capacity  is 
distinctly  enunciated  in  the  course  of  co-education.  Conscientious 
missionary  work  may  in  time  supply  statistics  in  this  branch  of 
inquiry — statistics  whose  compilation  has  heretofore  appeared 
inconsistent  with  a  spiritual  calling. 

The  radical  diversity  of  sexual  training  in  cultivated  nations 
forbids  a  common  measurement.  An  inherent  disabiUty  to  avail 
hersdf  of  national  progress  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  female 
unless  the  same  inducements  to  culture  have  beeu  offered  her  as 
have  tempted  the  male.  A  glance  at  history  wiU  show  that  no 
inducement  for  self-cultivation  has  been  held  out  to  woman.  The 
primitive  peoples,  cognizant  only  of  the  force  of  muscle,  and 
unsuspecting  any  other  attribute  ia  the  obtaining  of  power  amtil 
their  own  development  poioted  out  such  attribute,  chose  for 
their  king  the  most  able  in  the  abdity  which  savage  life 
demanded.  In  the  first  estimate  of  fitness  no  prejudice  could 
mingle,  and  had  woman  been  possessed  of  greater  muscular 
power,  a  race  of  Amazons  would  probably  be  dilating  now  upon 
the  naturally  restricted  sphere  of  male  progress.  When,  how- 
ever, humanity  had  been  divided  by  physical  divergence  into  a 
ruling  and  a  ruled  caste,  a  traditional  law  was  established  against 
innovation.    The  king,  discovering  that  a  cultivation  apart  from 
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lltftl  at  the  body  was  demanded  in  order  to  retain  ascendency, 
availed  himself  of  his  legal  and  domestic  power  to  render  that 
eoltore  pe<mliar  to  the  royal  line,  lest  the  force  accnmnlated  by 
serfs  would  threaten  his  throne.  This  is  the  e^mpendinm  of 
voman^s  yKJsition.*  That  it  is  not  her  natural  and  necessary 
plaee  is  gtrongly  snggested  by  the  prevailing  stmggle  of  the 
for  a  fair  test  of  her  abilities.  If  such  a  struggle  is 
Fmto^  and  such  a  right  claimed  only  when  the  human  mind  has 
"be^yime  enltivated,  may  it  not  be  fairly  argued  that  snch  claim 
and  sach  struggle  were  not  made  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the 
ooiiTse  because  of  some  extraneous  coercion  T  That  coercion  was 
die  tistht  of  might,  which  progress,  with  the  minority  as  its  ensign* 
hea^  1>*jut  to  rf^verse, 

io  actual  standard  of  the  relation  between  normal 
brain  mass  and  capacity  has  been  found,  an  imdefined  ratio 
lielweeu  increai*e  of  dze  and  of  thought  is  confirmed  by  the 
larger  general  variation  in  the  brains  of  cultured  than  in  those  of 
barbarous  j peoples,  together  with  the  specific  finding  of  remarka- 
Uy  heavy  ones  in  some  distinguished  men.  The  savage  brain^ 
exposed  to  a  c«jmparatively  meager  number  of  mental  considera- 
ticuia,  diverges  little  from  the  normal  average  weight,  wlule  the 
6alftivnt«d  organ,  influenced  by  the  varied  and  conflicting  ideas 
which  arise  from  the  accession  of  knowledge,  shows  an  almost 
todividual  diversity.  The  members  of  an  untutored  race  worship 
a  common  di\iiiity  in  the  national  god  or  gods ;  in  the  cultured, 
miik  thinker  constructs  his  special  deity,  and  a  wider  polytheism 
becomes  an  outgrowth  of  civilization.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
larger  variation  in  the  brains  of  educated  nations  may  be  consid- 
ered indicative  of  the  range  of  their  education.  The  measure 
lamta  of  J.  Barnard  Davis  t  show  a  greater  proportional 
difference  between  the  developed  male  and  female  brains,  than 
between  those  of  the  savage  man  and  woman.  If  both  these 
propcMdlions  are  true,  the  latter  points,  by  the  same  process  of 
teaacming  as  that  by  which  the  former  was  attained^  to  a  greater 
£rear^nce  in  the  culture  of  the  civilized  male  and  female,  and 
ficii  U)  a  natural  defect,  as  the  cause  of  such  divergence. 

T  -  viewing  the  anatomic  facts  presented,  we  may  argue 

tluif  r's  additional  fourteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  pulp  indi* 

the  Rupremest  mental  development  yet  reached  by  his  race^ 
bat  we  cannot  logically  conclude    that   the    French    savant's 

•  6m  1IIU*b  *  *  Sttb  jeotion  of  Wamiui. "    r  *  Thesaurus  Cranioruni,  *"  Appendix  A. 
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remarkable  brain  weight  denotes  a  higher  progress  than  would 
be  signified  by  a  like  increase  in  the  aboriginal  Australian, 
above  the  probably  lower  avoirdapois  in  the  normal  organ  of  thA 
latter.  H 

The  discovery  of  exceedingly  large    idiot    brains,   and  H 
unusually  heavy  healthy  ones  apart  from  distinguished  ability, 
does  not  act  as  adverse  evidence  against  a  relation  betweer 
increase  of  thought  and  cerebral  size,    A  rheumatic  leg  may 
a  superficial  likeness  to  the  limb  of  an  athlete^  and  the  clerg 
bom  of  a  race  of  smiths,  may  possess  a  muscle  out  of  all  prof 
tion  to  his  calling.     Still,  while  the  anatomic  finding  of^ 
brain  weights  in  men  of  ability  is  limited  to  a  few  speci 
and,  while  noticeably  acute  intellects  are  perceived  eo*e 
with  brains  which    exhibit    no    remarkable    development, 
general  conclusion  that  accession  of  thought  does  tend  to  th 
increase  of  its  organ  cannot  be  safely  converted  into  a  law  wh 
ahaU  estimate  individual  progress  by  the  size  of  indi\4dual  br 

Miss  Hardaker's  final  physiological  statement  that  qualit] 
thought  represents  quality  of  structure  is  gratuitous.  Med; 
science  records  no  essential  dissimilarity  in  the  constitution 
the  male  and  female  brains  apart  from  their  difference  in 
The  quality  of  material,  and  the  cranial  circulation,  appear  to 
identical* 

In  Miss  Hardaker's  search  for  a  physiological  principle  to  ac 
the  variation  of  quality  in  thought,  her  faulty  reasoning  is  n 
clearly  displayed  by  a  recourse  to  the  petiUo  prindpii, 
revolving  logic  takes  this  form  t  "  The  question  of  (brain)  qua 
can  be  readily  settled  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  .  .  .  The  ij3 
lectual  and  aesthetic  productions  of  men  ai'e  of  finer  quality 
those  of  women.  .  ,  .  While  the  physiologic5al  fact  remains, 
psj^chological  one  must  keep  it  company.'^ 

Let  us  now  examine  her  psychological  observations  apart  ft 
their  physiological  connection.    The  bOl  of  indictment  which  ] 
Hardaker  brings  against  her  sex  is  comprehensive ;  its  nume^ 
cx)unts  are,  however,  summarized  in  the  opening  pa 
her  psychological  diary. 

*  Tlie  cerebeUum  ig,  hj  Bome  authoritiefl,  estimated  to  b#  propoii 
larg^T  in  woman  than  in  man  (see  Solly's  ^^Htimaa  Brain/  second 
page  173),  but  no  special  significance  is  attochjed  by  them  to  this  varit 
Thnraam  obdeTvea  a  larger  ratio  of  brain  to  body  in  the  male,  Tied«ma 
the  female.    Todd  (*'  Anatomy  of  the  Brainy''  etc.,  page  190)  denies  tliat  i 
ia  any  difference  between  male  and  female  cerebellum. 
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does  not  think  as  deeply  nor  as  broadly  as  man^ 
■hf*  desire  to  compete  in  this  particular.  Here  is  the 
hrge  p  itioQ  which  oovers  a  multitude  of  feminine  sins. 

While  tliou^fht  is  tJie  prime  motor  of  human  progress,  that  which 
is  inferior  in  comprehensiveness  and  profundity  can  never  be  emi- 
nently  \'aluable  under  such  progress^  H  woman  does  not  think 
as  deeply  or  as  broadly  as  man,  she  is  prevented  by  that  very  fact 
(rooi  grasping  lar^^  ideas  and  communal  interests.  She  must 
perfotroe  eouflne  her  activity  to  the  individual,  and  refrain  from 
mifrfTig  states  or  ruling  them ;  from  discovering,  inventing,  or 
GaseSUng  in  art  and  literature,  j|nd  from  propagating  religions. 
All  these  directions  of  human  ability  call  for  preeminence  of 
ght  in  proportion  to  their  success. 

But  the  discovery  of  universal  inefficiency  in  the  female  could 

of  no  ethical  value  whatever,  unless,  on  the  one  hand^  such 
i&efficieaey  could  be  proved  to  be  the  result  of  native  incapacity, 
QTitEdMS  past  restrictions  were  continued  indefinitely.  The  con- 
stant enlargement  of  the  field  of  woman's  usefulness  forbids  the 
aooerptaiioe  of  the  latter  alternative.  The  former  alone  is  entitled 
to  ecmmderation. 

In  reviewing  the  physiological  distinctions  between  the  sexes, 
the  eauses  leading  to  the  present  adjustment  of  woman's  position 
were  discussed.  Psychologically,  the  evolution  of  power,  both 
diMii06iie  and  governmental,  may  be  roughly  classified  under 
three  heads:  Tyranny,  Revolution,  Republic,  The  moral  claim 
of  moral  fitness,  in  its  application  to  the  right  of  competition  in 
labor,  and  to  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
rf  the  latest  civilization,  and  is  so  far  opposed  to  autocracy  of 
mttiKsIe  or  hereditary  right  that  it  supposes  each  man  "fit** 
until  he  is  proved  to  be  the  contrary. 

The  phase  of  government  which  the  van  of  mankind  has 
reached  is  now  the  goal  of  woman.  Her  revolution  has  been 
tsrdy  because  her  household  Tyramius  has  riveted  closer  chains 
political  one.  His  divine  right  is  enforced  by  her  fear 
ly  torture,  of  privation  when  separated  from  the  provider 
of  flie  ver^'  minutiae  of  existence,  of  loss  of  love,  of  the  very  con- 
lersion  of  the  brute  force  of  muscle  to  the  brutal  force  of  the 
But  her  revolution,  though  late,  has  begun,  and  now  she 
p]*  'i  fair  trial  of  those  abilities  which  constitute  mascu- 

liii<j  '  superiority.    She  cries  for  recognition  as  a  creature 

tf  the  same  species,  and  her  claim  must  be  conceded,  if  any 
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special  effort  of  hers  has  shown  that  thought  in  general  masci 
limits  is  not  inconsistent  mth  womanly  nature.    If  any  one 
her  sex  has  been  known  to  transcend  its  alleged  capability, 
exception  so  far  invalidates  the  general  conclusion  as  to  su 
hidden  possibilities  for  the  sex,  and  these  possibilities  are 
mented  as  the  exceptions   increase.     K  one  queen  has 
acknowledged  by  her  own  force  of  character,  if  one  great  f ei 
artist  or  thinker  has  been  given  to  the  world,  the  rule  of  st 
ural  incapacity  no  longer  holds.    The  general  acceptation  of 
maxini  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule  is  an  example  of 
pernicious  grasp  of  a  proverb  upon  the  human  mind-     The 
ceptional  is  ever  the  index  of  the  possible. 

Now,  certain  feminine  capabilities  may  be  logically  inf^ 
from  a  careful  reading  of  Miss  Hardaker's  female  biogra] 
*'  The  main  psychological  distinction  between  men  and  womi 
that  men  think  more  than  women,  and  their  thinking  is 
better  quality  because  it  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  form 
reasoning,  and  is  drawn  from  a  wider  field  of  facts.^  * 
Brain  activity  is  a  constant  phenomenon  in  both  sexes,  but  ml 
of  this  activity  is  merely  emotional  in  woman,  .  .  .  M  the 
be  brought  into  continual  contact  with  large  facts  and  extent 
interests,  it  makes  a  continual  effort  to  take  in  such  interoi 
•  *  ,  Women  must  gain  such  an  intellectual  cidture  as  shall 
them  out  of  their  exclusive  indulgence  of  the  emotions.'' 

While  woman's  province  is  restricted  to  home,  which  is 
center  of  the  emotions,  her  activity  will  naturally  find  \ 
therein,  but  a  recognition  of  her  right  of  competition  with  i 
cnline  exertion  will  call  larger  powers  into  activity.    Niagi 
cannot  be  considered  permanently  unfit  for  utilitarian  purpo 
because  it  now  expends  itself  in  scenic  effects. 

Self-reliance  is  new  in  the  history  of  woman.  Civilizatioi] 
slowly  opening  the  tradition-barred  gates  of  justice  to  allow 
to  plead  her  cause  in  its  halls.  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  1 
the  greatest  novelist  of  the  age  deemed  the  assumption  of  a  si 
culine  title  a  surer  method  of  securing  entrance  and  hearing  U 
the  presentation  of  the  feminine  name  and  claim  of  Mai 
Evans. 

Since  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the  removal  of  some  f  fl 
nine  disabilities,  what  are  the  results  of  the  test!  Female  ap 
cants  for  admission  to  medical  colleger,  who  were  impf»ache4 
the  accusation  that  they  sought  only  additional  stimulus  for 
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tioDiil  excitement,  who  were  branded  by  the  dogma  that  ihey 
were  iaeapable  of  close  and  thorough  stiidy,  now  snecessfolly 
nmnpeie  in  clmi(*al  halls  with  male  students,  and  beyond  them 
with  oiak  practitionera,  Schools  in  which  co*education  is  the 
}mta»  of  inskuction  report  that  the  female  maiiitmns  fully  as  high 
a  elaai  standing  as  the  male*  Women  supplied  with  an  inoentiTe 
for  sttidy  do  not  spend  their  school  hours  in  dre^aming  of  the 
poesilsle  heroes  that  shaU  give  them  daily  bread  for  a  just  pro- 
portion of  earesftes. 

As  particular  e\'idence  of  the  general  incapacity.  Miss  Har 
dakcr  declares  that  the  highest  flight  of  the  female  mind  cannot 
equal  the  supreme  eflEort  of  the  male.  Excluding  (Jeorge  Eliot  as 
in  abnormal  specimen  of  womanhood,  Miss  Hardaker  contends 
that  no  woman  can  be  compared  to  Shakespeare,  nor  do  Mm 
BitiwningY  Madame  de  Stael,  or  Charlotte  Bronte  equal  ScliiUer, 
0<i*the,  or  Anerbach  in  common  branches  of  literature;  while  in 
[  muTf^  abstruse  departments  no  near  approach  to  male  excellence 
been  attemptofi  liy  the  female.  Now,  the  same  law  that 
i6m  Eliot  from  the  pale  of  legitimate  womanhood  must  bar 
rSbakeapeare  from  the  circle  of  natural  manhood.  To  say  that 
may  be  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
oilier  writers  named  oannot  be  deemed  an  evasion  of  the  issue. 
But  the  truth  that  women  have  become  distinguished  in  fiction 
miher  than  in  exact  science  admits  of  strict  analysis.  Xmagina* 
tiun,  the  store-house  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  is  stimulated  less 
wide  iM^ce^sion  of  facts  than  a  deep  insight  into  ordinary 
iou».  The  Iliad  was  not  the  lesser  epic  because  Homer  was 
Q&ieqiiainted  with  true  geography,  nor  are  Shakespeare^s  dramas 
les  valaable  because  Coriolanus  wears  the  verbal  garb  of  an 
An^o-Saxon  warrior.  Women,  confined  to  an  observation  of 
the  hum&n  heart  and  its  manifestations,  were  fitted  by  their  sur- 
lOQudingB  to  portray  the  emotions,  A  modicum  of  culture, 
fieaenary  to  afford  facility  of  expression,  was  reqxured,  and  that 
Qodicom  infinitely  enlarged  has  enabled  the  greatest  of  literary 
tonum  to  present,  in  her  preeminently  imaginative  novels,  an 
exact  philosophy  of  human  emotions.  The  same  observations, 
apparently  applicable  to  art  and  measurably  to  oratory,  cannot 
rraUy  be  so  i-onsidered,  because  these  accomplishments,  unlike 
tslmtore^  require  a  wider  study  and  a  more  powerfid  impetus 
thin  csD  be  obtained  in  the  confinement  of  home. 

If  lh«  recorder  of  human  feeling  is  not  primarily  dependent 
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upon  extraneous  education,  the  scientist,  the  mathematician,] 
historian,  and  even  the  higher  religious  reformer,  is  direidlj 
supported.    The  precise  difference  between  the  influence  of  the 
boy  who  sends  his  kite  to  the  skies  and  Franklin,  Hes  wholly  in 
the  profound  research  of  the  latter,  which  draws  heavenly  i 
with  a  child's  plaything.     Only  years  of  devotion  to  study  en 
Newton  to  extract  a  law  of  universal  gravitation  from  the  fa 
an  apple,  or  Mommsen  to  write  a  philological  hiator>"  of 
or  Swedenhorg  to  become  more  than  a  spasmodic  reviva 
Until  a  thorough  education  is  applied  to  woman,  we 
assert  that  she  is  incapacitated  to  discover  a  law  of  animal 
netism,  nor  would  an  accusation  of  general  inferiority  be 
rant'Cd  even  if  she  could  never  construct  a  pom  asinorum* 

Miss  Hardaker  presents  yet  another  factor  of  permanent  i 
euline  superiority.    It  is  the  actual  gain  in  time.    For  thousanc 
of  years  men  have  been  studying  while  women  have  been 
tally  idle,  and  the  "same  stimulatiiig  circumstances  which 
women  forward  will  act  with  equal  force  on  man.    So,  unles 
play  the  rdle  of  tortoise^  (Miss  Hardaker  means  hare\  or  ev€ 
he  play  the  rOle  for  hundreds  of  years,  he  will  stUl  excel  in  j 
intellectual  race* 

Let  us  inquire  in  what  intellectual  particulars  man 
advance  of  woman.    The  apparent  gains  are  two — ^the  aci^i 
lative  possession  of  more  numerous  ideas  acquired  by  the  : 
in  course  of  progress,  and  the  habits  of  i-eflection  generate 
such  accumulation.     These  facilities  look  more  formidable 
they  actually  are.    Woman,  by  the  involuntary  process  of  natj 
is  prevented  from  remaining  isolated  in  the  march  of  cif 
The  female  child  is  as  truly  the  heir  of  the  father  as  the 
Though  repression  in  the  daughter  and  tnlucation  in  the  sou  ) 
occasion  forced  mental  distinctions,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly 
that   the    more   enlightened  tlie  father  the  more  capable  I 
daughter.     Place  the  male  and  female  side  by  aide  on  the  roa 
learning.    What  indigenous  advantage  has  the  former!     Ic 
we  affirm.    Not  so,  replies  closer  thought.    Ideas  themselvea 
neither  innate  nor  structurally  transmitted.    They  must  be 
peculiar  acquisition  of  each  individual     The  knowledge 
viously  garnered  by  the  thought  and  experience  of  men  t» 
historical  inheritance  of  the  girl  as  well  as  of  the  boy.    She 
not  be  taught  hieroglyphics  while  he  memorizes  the  moi 
alphabet    She  will  not  seek  thti  heights  of  philosophy  m 
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\  the  Ionian  school  while  he  engages  his  attention  with 
and  HaekeL    Male  and  female  alike  use  the  hoarded 

^  knowledge  of  agee  as  the  scaling  ladder  of  common  ascent. 

If  actual  ideas  are  not  transmitted^  still  habits  of  mind  may 

Fbe  ao  perpetuated.  The  masculine  nature,  from  its  long-con- 
tintied  contact  with  wider  interests  and  more  numerous  ideas, 
hae  acquired  more  aceorate  habits  of  thought.  Herein  lies  the 
rwil  advantage,  and  only  time,  whose  every  division  shall  record 
gn!«ter  ment^  effort  for  accuracy  on  the  part  of  woman,  can 
m&edy  the  discrepancy.  The  results  of  freedom  are  already 
falL     The  pressure  of  unmoved   prejudice  bearing  upon  each 

1  YmDaD  who  seeks  a  new  channel  of  activity,  and  the  invariable 
law  af  competition  calling  for  the  survival  of  tbe  fittest,  make 
kcr  t^timulus  to  exact  habits  of  thought  greater  than  that  which 
QTgaa  ber  male  competitor.  With  such  impulses  a  habit  ought 
to  be  acquired  in  a  few  generations.    The  intellectual  evolution 

[  <rf  fbfor  centuries,  unstimulated  by  the  spurs  which  goad  women 
tivity,  has  transformed  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  into  a 
trar  atal  philosopher. 

When  we  ^miss  as  frivolous  the  conclusion  that  woman 
flttii    '       liprehend  and  manage  large  interests,  because  she  has 

^fliii  <1  her  restricted  duties  with  much  ability,  we  close  the 

noatai  indictment,  and  meet  with  a  new  phase  of  female 
depraTit>%  Miss  Hardaker  perceives  a  glaring  hj-pocris}^  and 
imsiirupiilousness  on  the  part  of  woman.  The  "philosophic 
spirit^  which  prompts  Miss  Hardaker  to  object  to  the  excep- 
tional  woman  as  an  indication  of  female  capability,  sets  up  a 
being  outside  the  pale  of  honest  womanhood  to  display  the  posi- 

.Inre  egtisting  infirmities  of  the  eex.  IMiss  Hardaker  must  be 
agttlarly  unfortunate  in  her  companionship,  or  she  must  be 
iftieted  with  a  moral  bias  similar  to  that  possessed  by  "  Ouida,'' 
when  she  adduces  as  a  type  of  her  sex  the  female  who  paints  her 
&oe«  and  furnishes  stolen  ideas,  to  win  the  favor  of  men ;  the 
wife  who  habitually  takes  money  from  her  husband's  pui'se  while 
he  is  asleep,  to  supply  reasonable  needs.    Such  instances  caimot 

I  be  Coirly  introduced  as  typical,  unless  the  inhabitants  of  our 
friwms  be  displayed  as  examples  of  our  civilisation.  Miss 
Bordaker,  however,  does  not  believe  this  defect  a  native  one. 
She  deplores  and  advocates  the  removal  of  a  sexual  dependence 
which  has  nece^arily  fostered  a  disease  so  apparent  to  her — a 
Eidence  which,  iJE  her  previous  reasoning  be  correct,  is  the 
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adja^tment  of  Btructural  diversity,  and  therefore,  in  any  wide 
sense,  incapable  of  removaL 

With  a  statement  of  woman's  moral  delinquency  the  rei? 
of  sexual  peculiarities  is  ended,  and  Miss  Hardaker  is  move 
express  her  opinions  on  female  suffrage.     Her  syllogisms 
this  form: 

Women  cannot  grasp  large  interests ;  the  state  is  the  laargosl 
of  interests ;  hence  women  cannot  make  states. 

Moral  fitness  constitutes  moral  claim ;  women  have  no  m4 
fitness  to  govern ;  hence  they  have  no  clami  to  govern. 

Yet,  adds  the  reasoner^    ^*  There  is  no    natural    law  wi 
should  keep  women  from   exercising  the   suf&age  power. 
No  one  can  deny  them  the  right  to  vote.'^    It  is  hardly  pos 
to  correct  such  logical  obliquity  with  proper  seriousness.     To 
flo,  however,  it  is  suflBcient  to  state  briefly  the  fundamental 
dple  on  which  the  right  of  suffrage  is  based. 

The  state  is  an  artificial  institution  that  protects  the  ooe 
nity  against  individual  aggression,  and  expedieucy,  not  nat 
declares  what  individual  in  the  commimity  shall  have  a  rlgh| 
legislate  for  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  No  independ 
natural  law  can  be  produced  which  e^n  entitle  any  beij 
share  in  polities.  Human  reason  may  discover  a  law 
vents  men  from  flying,  or  from  breathing  under  water, 
no  structural  distinction  which  compels  an  hidividual  to  I 
voting  or  non- voting  animal.  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  woman 
not  grasp  the  large  interests  involved  in  the  use  of  the  vote, ' 
right  can  and  ought  to  be  denied  her  by  the  very  standard 
fitness  that  Miss  Hardaker  has  adopted,  and  whidi,  by  itB 
mate  of  natural  capacity,  becomes  relatively  a  natural  law ; 
must  be  excluded  from  the  baUot  on  the  same  grovmds  n 
which  lunatics  and  minors  are  denied  that  privilege.  But 
we  have  shown,  no  native  disability  for  comprehending  ! 
interests  can  be  afllrmed  of  woman,  she  may  for  rea^uf 
expediency,  and  must  for  reasons  of  justice,  be  granted  a 
in  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  Miss  Hardaker's  flexibility  of  conclujsiQ 
the  consideration  of  the  superior  fitness  in  moral  suasion  to  \ 
ment  in  dealing  with  the  softer  sex.  The  female  tax-paye 
patted  metaphorically  upon  the  backf  and  induced  by  flatter; 
relinquish  on  patriotic  grounds  that  which  she  may  claim: 
personaL 
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**  No  one  can  deny  you  the  right  to  vote,"  wliispors  the  men* 
lor*  "  You  need  not  eat  the  cake  because  it  is  set  before  yon. 
Eron  though  politics  might  develop  your  mental  power  (thus 
making  you  more  independent  and  less  hj^ocritical),  the  exercise 
of  legislation  would  be  disastrous  to  you,  because  you  would  not 
be  so  happy  in  the  study  of  political  economy  as  in  that  of  char- 
acter. Your  brain  energy,  now  expended  in  emotional  excite- 
mentf  would  be  diverted  to  political  channels,  and  thus  led  away 
from  sethetic  and  other  light  sports  in  which  you  may  be  harm- 
\m»  though  never  supremtn  Besides,  you  are  not  required  in  the 
administi^tion  of  state ;  all  its  work  can  be  better  done  than  by 
yott,  and  you  could  add  no  advantageous  element  to  government, 
because  (even  though  yourself  morally  debased  at  present)  you 
woold  seek  the  character  of  the  candidate  rather  than  the  good 
of  the  community.  You  need  not  fear  missing  a  share  uu  the 
benefits  of  legislation  so  long  as  you  can  iniluence  the  favor  of 
men*  Then,  too,  you  do  not  actually  want  to  vote,  you  know. 
Xosi  women  repudiate  the  idea,  and  really  good  men  keep  away 
from  the  polls.  PoUtics  is  an  unclean  game,  and  soils  dainty 
Angers." 

Bach  is  Miss  Hardaker's  intellectual  juggling,  stated  in  its 
proper  form  and  devoid  of  rhetorical  embelMshmenL  To  it  a  few 
words  of  reply  may  not  be  untimely- 
How  women  can  best  be  happy,  and  what  offices  of  govern- 
meskt  they  are  less  capable  of  filling  than  men,  remain  to  be 
demonstrated.  Miss  Hardaker  is  no  more  justified  in  asserting 
an  invariable  dictum  on  these  topics  than  the  quondam  disciover- 
«omof  "woman's  sphere''  were  authorized  tti  depict  the  nursery 
ind  the  kitchen  as  the  natural  continents  superincumbent  upon 
a  aea  of  emotionality. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  women  do  not  want  to  vote  is 
no  measure  of  the  propriety  of  the  minority's  claim.  The  Rus- 
fdaa  peasant,  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  liberty,  is  irrespon- 
gm  to  the  great  idea  for  which  the  student  is  battling.  We 
hsvB  already  di^cuHsed  the  impediments  U}  a  sexual  revolution. 
Not  long  i^o,  Mrs,  Oliphant,  in  an  article  upon  the  "  Grievances 
of  Woman,"  confessed  that  fear  of  ridicule  and  abuse  oow  pre- 
▼tantfi  women  of  her  own  caliber  from  becoming  pubUcly  identified 
frith  Ihe  Woman's  Movement. 

A  Diogenes  lamp  is  not  needed  for  one  to  perceive  that  Miss 
Qirdaker  isetis  a  premium  upon  female  dissimulation,  when  per* 
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sonaJ  influence  tipem  men  i^  to  Ik3  the  mean^  of  obtaining  favor- 
able legislation  for  women ;  nor  is  the  Greek's  lantern  required 
to  show  that  poUtitis  are  impure  because  the  beet  men  do  nol 
ftiMU  their  duties  as  citizens  at  the  ballot-box,  and  because  the 
personal  eharacter  of  the  candidate  is  less  sought  than  his  avA 
ability  for  party  triumph.  K  Miss  Hardaker^s  prophecie 
true^  they  point  to  the  fact  that  women  ai^e  peculiarly  fitte 
supply  a  primary  element  of  good  government,  whose  absaue 
now  widely  deplored. 

The  discussion  of  Female  Suflb^ge  virtually  eondudec; 
Hardaker's  exposition  of  sexual  ethics.      Yet  in  view  of  I 
fact  that  another  element  of  sexual  relation  (although  one] 
arising  from  the  considerations  discussed)  presents  its  dai: 
for  attention,  she  adds  an  inconsequential  appendix.    She  I 
sires  her  disciples  to  understand  her  repugnance  to  Free 
as  an  item  in  the  statute-book  of  the  coming  race. 

But  here  our  refutation  ends.     We  do  not  propose  to  fo 
Miss  Hardaker's  labyi4nthian  speculations  through  any  ex 
ous  tcjpic.    The  object  of  this  writing  has  been  to  show  that  ] 
Hardaker^s  physiologieal  and  psychological  statements  are  ; 
curate  and  incomplete  m  themselves,  and  valueless  in  their  ap 
cation  to  a  permanent  ethical  code.    We  have  presented 
truth  that  physical  size  cannot  be  shown  as  a  factor  in  our 
tal  development;  that  the  ratio  between  normal  quantit 
brain  and  of  brain  power  has  not  been  scientifically  detern 
that  no  essential  vai-iation  between  the  constitutions  of 
and  female  brains  is  known  to  exist ;  and  that  existing  me 
traits  cannot  be  found  indicative  of  the  real  female  im% 
because  no  scope  has  beeti  afforded  to  womanly  endeavor, 
laterally,  we  have  produced  evidence  of  a  higher  capabUit 
woman — evidence   gathered  from  Miss   Hardaker^s 
themselves,  and  from  the  only  facts  upon  which  her  * 
be  founded, 

A  glance  at  the  appendix,  however,  is  in  the  line  of  our  ] 
pose,  because  it  will  serve  ti>  exhibit  the  "  intense  persona 
which  has  modifie<l  her  decisions.     Her  prejudice  against  hurl 
is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  beginning  of  the  "  fren  Idv  i> ' 
cuBsiou.    Miss  Hardaker  says : 

**The  very  great  majority  of  women,  with  their  mubLlit^ 
take  in  facts  in  their  larger  relations^  have  nothing  but  i 
demnation  for  a  movement  which  attempts  the  destruction 
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tuaSy  in  the  name  of  reform.  The  majority  of  advocates  of 
this  flooial  theory  are  men,  who  show  that  they  have  thought  on 
tlie  qnestion,  bat  that  their  conclusions  have  neglected  some  of 
ftfi  influential  focts." 

It  may  be  aptly  questioned  whether  family  sanctity  cannot  be 
defended  on  broader  moral,  social,  and  political  grounds  than 
eta  the  theory  by  which  Miss  Hardaker  tries  to  enlighten  the 
male  ^'free-lover."  We  shall  not  discuss  the  comparative  value 
of  a  hy]X)thesiB  which  restricts  the  ideal  to  imity  because  the 
multiplication  thereof  would  require  a  multiplication  of  brain 
activity,  and  so  divert  thought  from  its  proper  channel  We  can 
but  wonder  at  the  erratic  path  of  the  logic  that  seeks  in  strange 
ways  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  its  own  course  has  clearly 
indicated. 

When  the  avenues  of  advancement  are  thrown  open  to 
woman,  she  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  seek  marriage  as  a 
means  of  self -protection.  Her  honored  exertions  can  supply  her 
physical  wants,  and  remove  the  necessity  for  emotional  excite- 
ment as  a  safety-valve  for  superfluous  energy.  No  ircentive 
will  then  be  offered  to  artificial  charms  that  allure  but  to  dis- 
appoint, because  wedlock  will  be  embraced  only  if  it  apx>ear  to 
better  her  condition,  and  such  improvement  in  the  lot  of  a 
enltured  woman  must  rest  r  pon  her  congeniality  of  purpose  with 
her  husband.  She  will  therefore  insist  that  his  standard  of 
morality  be  as  elevated  as  her  own,  and  thus  she  will  sanctify 
mamage  by  removing  the  fictitious  sexual  distinctions  which  the 
power  of  the  male  has  imposed  upon  the  dependence  of  the 
female.  Equality,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  the  key  to  the  sexual 
psoblenu 

Nina  Morais. 
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The  events  and  proeesfies  of  more  than  a  generation  have 
taken  the  control  of  governmental  affaii'8  away  from  the  intelli* 
gent  rule  of  the  masses  and  vested  it  in  a  fK)wer  as  yet  formativel 
and  undefined.  Amon^'  these  were  the  civil  war,  the  creation 
and  peculiar  manipulation  of  the  public  debt,  reeonstmction  out- 
side the  Constitution,  universal  negro  suffrage,  a  plethora  of 
paper  money^  loose  public  morals,  enormous  growth  of  private 
fortunes,  and  a  close  eonneetioii  of  the  govenmient  with  the 
banking  interest.  Each  had  its  weight  in  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  a  government  by  the  masses,  and  in  shaping  our  course 
toward  a  different  rule.  Wliether  that  nile  is  to  be  suffrage,  qual- 
ified and  rarified,  or  suffi'age  controlled  by  the  power  of  aggre«J 
gated  wealth  or  monopoly,  or  a  senatorial  oligarchy,  or  hereditary^ 
government,  is  beside  the  present  inquiiy,  save  as  they  each 
and  all  show  distrust  of  the  people,  and  build  their  foundations 
upon  universal  suffrage,  debased,  corrupt-ed,  and  dominated. 

The  tendency  toward  a  so-called  stronger  government  is 
manifest  as  are  the  causes  that  have  given  it  form.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  government  to  grow  stronger  at  the  expensel 
of  the  governed ;  but  the  plain  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
tendency  is  found  iu  the  opinions  of  the  federal  judiciary,  in  fed- 
eral legislation  over  matters  heretofore  within  the  control  of  the 
people  of  the  States,  in  the  modes  of  execution  of  those  statutes,  i 
by  which  local  rule,  local  courts,  and  personal  liberty  are  ovej^ 
tirown,  and  in  that  ramification  of  Executive  patronage  which 
sends  its  mandate's  to  the  extremities,  and  at  will  gathers  in  a 
single  hand  enormous  contributions  and  imscrupulous  obedience 
from  ninety  thousand  paid  officials.  "Executive  patronage  will 
bring  us  to  a  master."  A  net- work  of  office-holders,  bound  each 
to  the  other,  wielding  time  and  money  and  power  of  place  to  pack 
primaries,  dictate  nominations,  crush  iudependent  thought  and 
action,  and  subordinate  local  conti*ol  to  the  will  of  an  Elxeeutive 
who  governs  in  the  name  of  party,  points  the  road  with  unerring 
certainty  to  the  end  that  FranMin,  the  wise  nuui,  predicted. 
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gnidd-boards  on  that  road  are  seen  in  large  douaticms  of 
ey  \ff  eorporations,  monopolists,  and  wealthy  men,  t-o  supple- 
it  tlie  power  of  tht;  Executive,  and  carry  elections  in  the  inter- 
i6t  of  OD  orbloortttio  cdaes  who  di&Uke  and  distrust  the  people ; 
in  lb     "         f  lUioii  of  employ^  by  employer ;  in  the  marked  ballot ; 
ih  rerm  candidacy  and  pilgrimage  on  the  stump;  in  the 

atioiial  and  Labor  organiJsationB,  whieh  are  but  overzealoaB 
against  thi^  tendency,  and  in  that  iU-eonceoled  demand  for 
government,  which  has  been  the  fundamental  thought 
the  oppanents  of  Democracy  since  the  days  of  John  Adams. 
The  iwiies  of  1799  and  1800  again  cjonfront  tie  people.    The 
of  that  day  are  again  to  struggle  for  the  mastery.    The 
fOftmnieiit  of  the  republic  is  ah*eady  centralized.    The  canvasfi 
if  1880  teaches  this.    The  federal  Executive  has  been  felt  from 
tfae  ward  eaacus  to  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  from  the  primary 
lo  the  Presidential  election.      A  high  federal  of^cial  quits  his 
fiaet  to  take  a  nomination  for  governor  of  the  pivotal  8tat«,  and 
tf  cNiee  tihe  Executive  arm  is  extended  to  his  support    Marshals, 
dfltoetivefi,  collectors,  secretaries,  and  aU  else  that  are  needed, 
iMmte  IIiemsdvQB  within  the  State,  and  its  suffrage  is  debauched 
mi  ikM  undoubted  wiU  reversed.     A  suffrage,  first  debased,  then 
led,   then   obedient,  is  centralization  in  its  worst  form- 
it  bat  one  means  to  the  end  sought    The  mission  of  the 
party  is  decentralization-    Its  duty  is  to  restore  the 
of  the  repubhc  to  the  intelligent  rule  of  the  masses 
people.     It  must  teach  and  practice  the  doctrines  of  its 
>tts  founder.    It  must  appeal  to  the  people  themselves  in 
own  interest    It  must  preach  the  eternal  truth  that  the 
individual  citizen  is  the  unit  in  government,  from  whom  proceeds 
ftO  pcmror,  in  whom  is  vested  aU  rights  save  those  which  are 
fruited  by  him  for  the  good  of  the  whole.    The  people  at  the 
baii^,  Uie  States  and  the  federal  government  ea<*h  i^upreme  within 
ito  qibere,  is  the  system  to  whieli  it  looks  for  hbert>%  and  it  must 
\m^  that  he  who  looks  to  paternal  government,  to  centralization, 
tffir   -—-''\  looks  to  despotism.    Care  for  and  perfect  the  govern- 
mc;  ii  will  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  the 

Uiuiigbi  of  Hamilton.  Give  intelligence  and  information  to  the 
^H  impla^  taach  them  that  it  is  their  gtjvemment,  and  their  interest 
^Hln  proaerve  law  and  order,  was  the  thought  of  Jeiferson* 
^VPilcmal  gov  m1  vigor  in  the  federal  he^ui  on  the  one 

^K  lund,  infoni  I  masses  and  energy  from  the  extremities 
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on  the  other.  The  fornix  gave  the  republic  alien  and 
laws,  direct  taxation,  federal  marshals,  and  centralized 
1799-  The  latter  swept  these  out  of  e^t-ence  in  1800 ; 
saecessfully  through  two  foreign  wars ;  acquired  an  em 
territory,  and  governed  the  country  for  sixty  years,  W| 
choose  between  these  two  now.  The  Democracy  must  agaii 
itself  upon  the  axiom,  "  Governments  are  made  for  men,  m 
for  governments*"  It  must  strike  with  mailed  hand  the  tei 
to  strong  government.  It  must  be  true  to  the  people  and  a 
sive  in  its  fealty.  Dominated  labor  must  be  taught  its 
and  its  interests.  Capital  must  see  its  safety  in  the  intell 
and  justice  of  mdividual  rule,  and  not  in  the  exercise  of  bt\m 
wilL  Honest  performance  of  every  governmental  cx>ntraq 
in  existence,  but  a  change  of  policy  by  which  the  debt 
managed  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  not  of  the 
equal  taxation  on  eyery  form  of  property ;  thorough  inq 
taxation  for  revenue  and  its  re-adjustment  upon  a  basis 
every  interest  and  to  all  the  people ;  no  monopolies  j  to] 
of  the  franchises  of  corporations  and  punishment  of  aggH 
wealth,  or  individuals,  for  coercion  of  employes,  or  the  1 
money  in  elections  j  our  own  canying  trade  made  to  be  oq 
preserve;  and  a  divorce  between  government  and  banl^ 
thoughts  which  find  place  in  such  an  issue.  The  cry  of  a  ^ 
South  "  is  exhausted  and  impotent  at  last.  It  has  served  i\ 
pose.  Divided  councils  upon  questions  of  administration 
kept  the  Democracy  a  mere  party  of  opposition,  and  coa^ 
the  silent  approaches  of  the  enemy  to  strong  govemmej: 
will  continue  to  be  a  party  in  opposition,  untrusted  and  m 
until  it  defiantly  asserts  its  ancient  theories  and  goes  to  thi 
pie  for  their  vindication. 

The  Democratic  party  is  not  dead-  Antceus-liko,  aftej 
defeat  it  arises  from  the  people  stronger  than  before,  I 
not  die  whilst  it  teaches  and  believes  in  the  rights  of  the  n: 
The  hour  for  it^  triumph  will  have  come  when  it  boldly  f 
its  true  theories  and  ignores  ihe  blandishments  of  money,  tl 
oly,  and  corrupt  power.  He  whose  interests,  judgment,  or 
ings  are  adverse  to  the  rule  of  the  masses  will  join  its.  em 
but  in  his  room  it  will  recruit  8(!ores  uf  those  in  whose  int^r 
strikes,  or  who  respect  its  attitude  and  dete^  strong  govern 
The  future  of  the  Democratic  party  is  the  future  of    "        -w 
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I,  Trinn**^^""  of  the  Philological  Soctetj.    Addresses  of  the  Prenideiit 
iSdCtbtT'tf  Dictionary,  1879,  1880.     London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
,  Ddutsohes  W^rierbuoh,   von    Jacob    Grimm    imd  Wilhelm    Grimm, 
[tetgswtxt  Ton   Dr.   Moriz   Heyne,   Dr.  Rudolf  Hildebrand,  und  Dr.  Karl 
r  Wvigvid.   W*  Bandes  L  Abtheiliing,  IL  H&lfte.    Zweite  Liefenmg.     Gehmen — 
Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  R  Hildebrand.    Leipzig :  a  HirtzeL    1B80. 
i  Ad  Etymological  Dicltonajy  of  the  EngliBh  Language,  airanged  on  an 
BiiT/)ri«^l  Banti^    By  the  Bev.  W,  W.  Skeat,  Prafesflor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
!  UttiT.  ambridge,    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1879-1880. 

i      4  hendea  Wdrterbuch  der  Indogermamsehen  BprfMshes^  von  Dr. 

iFkk.    ^  Bknde.    Gdttmgen :  Yandenhoeck  &  Buprecht.     1874-1876. 

I  It  i»  the  custom  in  the  Philological  Society  of  England  for 
the  president  to  deliver  an  annual  address  containing  a  report  of 
wlmt  has  been  done  in  each  branch  of  philology  during  the  pre- 
ceding year* 

The  main  interest  in  the  address  of  President  Murray,  in 

%i»  to  be  found  in  his  report  upon  the  Society's  English 
onary. 

This  great  work  was  begun  on  the  suggestion  of  a  paper  by 
'Dean  Trench,  which  was  read  in  November,  1857.  It  is  pro- 
lK«ed  to  make  a  complete  historical  dictionary.  All  the  im- 
portant books  in  the  language  are  to  be  read,  and  quotations 
made  for  all  the  words  in  thetn,  each  quotation  to  be  made  on  a 

I  of  its  own  according  to  a  uniform  plan.    The  slips  for  each 

are  to  be  sorted  out,  classified  by  their  meanings,  and 

in  historical  order,  so  as  to  give  a  biography  of  the 

0r*  Murray  was  able  i^  announce  at  last  that  the  delegates 
of  flie   Clarendon    Press   in   the   University  of  Oxford  have 
jSQjQfsd  the  entire  financial  responsibility  of  the  undertaking. 
.  3Iurray  is  to  edit  it,  with  sub-editors.    The  letter  A,  four 
ndred   pages,  is  to   lie  out  in  1882,  and  the  re^t  to  follow 
ten  years,  if  possible,    A  certain  additional  dignity  and 
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importance  is  given  to  the  work  by  this  action  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  seat  of  English  learning — *'  that  Oxf oi*d,  which  has 
been  so  gloriously  associated  with  every  development  of  the 
language  and  litreratiire  of  England.*' 

As  soon  as  the  contract  was  arranged,  Dr,  Murray  l>egan  to 
build  an  iron  scriptorium  detached  from  other  buildings,  and,  in 
his  address  of  1879,  he  says  that  it  is  finished  np  with  1C^9  pigeon- 
holes for  the  dipSj  and  with  other  needful  apparatus,  and  that  he 
has  moved  in  the  old  slips.  He  reckons  them  by  the  ton-  His 
assistants  have  set  to  work  to  sort  them  *into  their  pigeon-holes. 
An  appeal  for  more  readers  had  also  been  issued.  It  called  for 
a  thousand  volunteers.  Books  of  American  authors,  and  of 
British  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  reserved  for 
Ameriam  volunteers. 

In  the  address  of  1880,  Dr.  Murray  says  that  hiis  anticipations 
have  been  more  than  realised.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
readers  have  responded  and  have  undertaken  1568  books.  He 
has  supplied  them  with  625,035  printed  slips  f  924  books  have 
been  finished  and  have  yielded  361,670  quotations^  Dr.  Murray 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  responses  from  the  United  States, 
botli  as  to  tJieir  number  and  kind: 

I  do  not  beffltate  to  saj  that  I  tmd  in  Americ&na  ^n  ideal  lore  for  the 
£i]g1iflli  Ungnige  u  a  glorious  heritAge^  and  a  pride  in  being  intimate  with 
ite  grand  memonea,  snob  aa  one  does  find  Bometimee  in  a  oUssieal  scholar  in 
regard  to  Greeks  bat  which  ia  rare  indeed  in  Englishmen  toward  their  own 
tongue ;  and  from  thi^  I  draw  the  most  eertain  inferences  as  to  the  lead  which 
Americana  must  at  no  distant  date  take  in  English  scholarahip. 

So  far  Dr.  Murray.    He  says  further : 

The  number  of  professors  in  American  nnirerBities  and  eoUegea  ineladed^ 
among  our  read^^  is  rery  large ;   and,  in  seTeral  inatanoea,  a  profeaaor  had 
put  himself  down  for  a  dozen  works,  which  he  has  undertaken  to  read  person- 
aUj  and  with  the  help  of  his  gtudents*    We  have  had  no  such  help  from  any 
ooUege  or  university  in  Great  Britain. 

The  professors  in  Enghind  are  content,  it  seem^s  when  they 
have  talked  to  their  students  abont  the  dietionar}*  and  adirided 
ihem  to  help. 

We  can  add  a  little  to  Dr.  Mturay's  mention  of  the  Amarieaa 
work.  Two  hundred  and  seyenty-eigfat  American  attthosrs  aad 
&fty  §ve  others  have  been  undertaken  here*  Their  works  make 
1008  volumes.  Tliere  are  150  readers^  of  whom  Feun^lraiiia 
givee  25;  New  York,  18;  Massachusetts,  17;  CcMwecticut,  10; 
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^QQnoia,  10;  Maryland,  8;  New  Jersey,  8;  Micliigan,  6;  Calif  or- 
Bis^  6;  New  Hampshire,  5;  Indiana,  5;  Ohio,  Wiscousin,  Dda- 
ware,  Kansas^  3 ;  twelve  other  States,  1 ;  Japan,  2 ;  Canada,  2 ; 
ItalT,  1. 

TUti  American  authors  selected  are  such  that  they  will  be 
pretty  siore  to  yield  quotations  for  all  the  words  used  to  name 

physical  feature*,  productions,  and  othej*  objects  of  the  coun- 
V  and  the  peculiar  acts,  habits,  and  relations  to  be  found  here, 

comzaon  wordfl  will  ako  be  fairly  illustrated  by  quotations  from 
tar  stafeeaEnen^  lawyers,«nd  theolQg:ian3,  and  our  men  of  science, 
m  wril  as  onr  poets,  novelists,  and  hlstorianB*  There  are,  how- 
maoy  otlier  bookf;  which  ought  to  be  read.  Every  happy 
eqireadon  of  those  thoughta  which  Anieneans  most  value,  which 
e«i  ^w  found  in  print  in  suitable  compass  for  quotation,  ought  to 
te  put  on  it  ut  to  Dr.  Murray. 

Over  in  t ;  ^         rm,  they  are  beginning  to  think  that  they 

haiFe  material  enough  for  the  words  of  gen<siil  literatura  They 
lit  caUbig  most  for  readers  of  treatises  in  science,  art,  commerce, 
mi  the  like,  especially  of  those  written  by  Darwinians,  who  give 
i  tiPW  meaning  to  large  numbers  of  words  in  all  branches  of 
fibotighi  which  they  ilLitcuss.  Readers  are  also  asked  to  under- 
labft  to  rpgister  the  words  that  strike  them  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  as  well  a$  in  the  magazines  and  scientific  periodicals. 

Am  \h^  work  goes  on  emd  the  slips  are  collected  for  eacb  word, 
nttny  words  are  found  to  have  too  few  slips.  The  editor  has 
Wgim  sending  out  special  lists  of  these*  The  first  list  contains 
ill  the  words  as  far  as  Ad-^  for  which  it  is  thought  there  should 
be  eariii^r,  or  later,  or  better  quotations  than  have  been  sent  in. 
The  work  had  advanced  to  AI-,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pafes  ia  all,  when  Dr.  Murray's  address  was  delivered,  and  he 
huped  in  finish  A  this  year,  A  few  pages  are  printed  as  a  speci- 
am  *,  they  show  what  an  immense  distance  there  is  between  the 
boft  i>f  the  old  dictionaries  and  such  a  store-house  as  this — a  dia- 
mee  wWeh  is  seen  not  only  in  the  great  array  of  facts  before 
uaknown,  but  also  in  the  scientific  method,  the  large  classiflca- 
ttona,  the  penetrating  discrimination,  all  implying  an  advanced 
Hie      "    '  ilologieal  knowledge. 

ving  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  the  English 
words^  all  sorts  of  ilifficulties  are  encountered  from  the  irregular 
ad  deceptive  spelling  of  the  language.  Dr.  Murray  devotes  a 
foanderalile  part  of  his  addresses  to  this  subject.    He  finds 
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that  there  are  thousands  of  words  whose  etymology  and  WstOTy 
are  falsified  or  disguised  by  their  spellings  as  when  island-^i 
English  Hand — ^is  made,  by  the  insertion  of  silent  s,  to  look  as 
though  it  were  derived  from  Latin  insuta^  or  when  the  connec- 
tion between  ean  and  muld  is  obscured  by  inserting  l^  or  thai 
between  whcU  and  hale  is  obsciire<i  by  prefiiing  w.  At  Dr.  Mur- 
ray's suggestion,  the  Philological  Society  is  about  to  issue  a 
descriptive  list  of  such  words,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
the  improvement  of  their  spelling. 

A  difficulty  also  arises  in  representing  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words.  Each  of  our  letters  stands  for  several  sounds ;  a  has 
seven  common  sounds,  e  five,  o  six,  and  so  on.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  adopt  some  conventional  key-alphabet  in  which  each 
character  shall  uniformly  represent  the  same  sound.  Such  a  key- 
alphabet  is  needed  in  all  books  which  have  occiision  to  denote 
pronuneiatioa,  and  attempts  are  making,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Association  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  such  an  alphabet 
for  scientific  purposes. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  dictionary  as  now  made  is  to 
differ  from  that  which  was  at  first  proposed.  It  was  intended  to 
make  much  of  etymology.  Every  one  was  urged  to  send  in  to 
the  editors  any  well-eonsidered  derivations  of  the  words.  But 
it  is  carefully  stipulated  by  the  Oxford  delegates  that  no  remote 
derivations  are  to  bo  given.  Dr.  Murray  regrets  this;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  the  delegates  are  wise  in  excluding  matter 
which  would  l:»e  sure  to  be  copious,  and  not  at  all  sure  to  be 
of  permanent  value.  Other  scholars,  like  Professor  Skeati  can 
give  us  an  etymological  dictionary,  Dr,  Murray  will  find  abun- 
dant employment  in  weaving  his  slips  into  scientific  articles.  If 
he  goes  on  with  as  much  eJaborate  acnteness  as  he  shows  in  the 
specimens  already  published,  he  will  soon  begin  to  gmdge  erexj 
line  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  to  acc^soiy  matter,  and  every 
hour  drawn  off  for  its  preparation.  Life  is  abort  Let  him 
ranomber  the  great  ^  DomtseheB  WarterbudL* 

Tins  original  and  exemplar  of  the  modem  Uslorioil  i 
,wm  began  in  1837  by  the  brothers  Qrimm.    The  tt^  vol« 
appeared  in  185L    In  ISSS,  the  younger  brother,  Wilhdin,  die 
In  1863;  the  great  masleri  Jacob,  laid  down  his  pen  f oraver  in  i 
midst  of  tlie  word /HmU   Thiere  Weigud  look  it  iqn  and  He 
and  HilddfanHid  also  took  hold  with  him ;  and  erttt  sinee, 
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6lli  reeiy  if  without  haste,  the  endless  procession  of  parts  has 
bien  coming  from  the  press.  Here  is  the  latest  for  1880,  from 
ffildebrand.  It  extends  from  geheien  to  geharsam^  pp.  2M5- 
^S6  of  voltime  iv.  Heyne,  to  be  sure,  is  in  i,  in  lemen.  But  it 
docm  not  seem  likelv  that  any  of  the  present  workers  will  live 
lo  saa  the  final  fascicU.  Ever3rthing  is  treated  with  German 
tliarou^mess.  B<ime  of  the  articles  would  make  large  books. 
In  the  latest  number,  gehen  occupies  2376-2475,  one  hundred  long 
oolomn^  in  fine  type — a  goodly  volume.  The  articles  prepared 
by  Grimm  are  apt  to  contain  interesting  discussions  of  the  mat- 
ter of  thought  involved  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  general 
philological  matter.  But  the  articles  nowadays  are  a  pretty 
steady  stream  of  quotation-slips,  like  those  which  Dr.  Murray  is 
^oDaeting,  guided  in  their  course  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
j^ystem  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  with  guide-posts  and  brief 
direetions  and  explanations.  Remote  derivations  and  etymolog- 
ieal  discussions  are  not  attempted.  The  Orimms  were  indeed  full  of 
enlhoBiasm  for  such  studies,  esx^^iaQy  when  they  were  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Gemiamc  raoe.  Imagination  has 
hirdfy  done  better  work  in  the  cause  of  science  than  that  which 
Jaaob  Gnmm  has  done  in  creating  the  early  history  of  the 
Fatherland  on  the  hints  which  he  finds  in  the  mother-speech. 
His  discoveries  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  changes  of 
wtirds  are  well  known.  Grimm's  law  has  been  in  the  science  of 
kogoage  what  Kepler's  laws  have  been  in  astronomy.  He  re- 
gnited  that  the  knowledge  of  comparative  etymology  had  not 
readied  sufficient  certainty  to  make  thorough  etymological  dis- 
auttdon  of  the  German  vocabulary  possible  in  the  dictionary. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 
what  the  laity  count  jis  etymology  is  really  recorded  in  the  quota- 
tioandips.  These  begin  with  Gothic,  and  come  through  Old  High 
German^  and  Middle  EQgh  German,  down  to  the  language  of 
Lather  and  Goethe,  through  fifteen  centuries  of  change.  To 
moke  up  the  record  for  this  period  with  accuracy  and  certainty  is 
the  mt^  laborious  and  most  useful  part  of  High  German  ety- 
Bology.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  which  Dr.  Murray  is  to  do 
Cor  the  English  language,  and  which  Littr^  has  essayed  to  do 
for  the  French  language.  Work  like  this  in  the  separate  Indo- 
European  languages  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  words  in  each  speech  to  those 
in  the  other  speechesy  and  to  the  original  words  and  roots  of  the 
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parent  speech  from  which  they  all  are  descended.  It  was  not ' 
be  expected^  nor,  indeed,  to  be  desired^  that  the  students  of  et 
mology  shonld  wait  till  all  these  tons  of  slips  have 
turned  into  scientific  knowledge  and  fairly  printed^  before  th^ 
make  excursions  into  the  profounder  etymology.  The  Gennann, 
waiting  for  Grimm  to  be  finished,  welcome  Weigand^s  etymolog- 
ical  dictionary,  and  the  English,  who  are  waiting  for  Dr. 
Murray^  have  welcomed  Webster  and  Miiller,  and  wiD  now 
welcome  Skeat  ^1 

Professor  SkeM'a  plan  is  comprehensive.     It  includes  all  tlP 
kinds  of  information  which  common  students  wish.    First  and 
most  important,  under  each  word,  after  its  general  definition  and 
designation,  is  its  history  within  the  language, 

Mr.  Skeat  goes  on  with  the  etymology,  however,  following 
up  &acft,  for  example,  to  the  Indo-European  root  BHAG,  to  turn. 
(Fick,  i.,  154;  iii,,  198.)  He  also  adds  cognate  words  from  other 
languages,  and  iih^  English  derivatives  and  kindred  words. 

Where  the  derivation  is  doubtfid,  conjectures  are  given, 
discussed  often  at  some  length.    There  is  also  much  element 
exposition  of  the  exact  processes  and  laws  according  to 
one  word  is  derived  from  another. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  first  edition  of  a  book  in  whicH 
so  many  facts  and  so  much  sound  reasoning  are  called  for 
should  have  its  short-oomings  and  mistakes.  The  half  millioiL 
slips  of  historical  quotations  which  Dr.  Murray  has  at  hand 
be  sure  to  furnish  corrections  and  additions  to  the  historic 
matter.  Under  abackj  for  example,  we  shall  learn  when 
people  first  began  to  amuse  themselves  by  writing  both  c  and 
A  more  exact  application  of  phonetic  laws  will  also  change] 
considerable  number  of  etymological  deductions,  and  enable 
author  to  omit  a  g«>od  many  hypotheses  and  arguments  : 
against  them.  The  vocabulary  may  well  be  enlarged.^ 
octavo  would  be  a  more  convenient  form  for  common 
But  all  these  improvements  will  come  naturally  hi  sue 
editions,  and  it  may  well  be  a  standard  etymological 
for  many  generations. 

The  part  of  it  which  is  most  exposed  to  complete  revoluti^ 
would  generally  be  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  derivations 
the  roots  and  forms  of  the  parent  speech  of  the  Indo-Burof 
family  \  back  comes  from  BHAG,  it  is  suggested.    And  what 
we  know  about  BHAG  T    Professor  Skeat  refers  to  Pick's  "  Coi 
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family B  Lexioon  of  the  Indo-O^rmamc  Langoages,"  roltone  and 

pag!«i  M  tboQgb  tlitti  were  enon^h  to  say.    There  is  certainly 

iOdl  a  bookf  and  it  eontmns  a  dictionary'  of  the  parent  Bpeech. 

The  esdfitenoe  of  the  tribe  who  spoke  the  speech  is  a  pure  hypoth- 

CM,  m  much  a£  that  of  the  Imninif  erous  ether,  or  the  vortices  of 

DtBGKTteBf  or  the  fnnrth  dimension  of  space.    There  is  no  relic  or 

reeord  of  Uiexn  in  Eiadidean  space ;  there  is  no  whisper  of  them  in 

Cimditioii.     Each  word  attributed  to  them  is  a  sepanite  h^'pothesis, 

€sr  Beries  of  bvpotheBee*    And  yet  here  is  a  lexicon  of  their 

fffwi^h,  lad  it  has  reached  a  third  edition.    It  is^  in  fact,  the 

flrcnmin^  work  of  the  philology  of  Bopp,  and^  in  a  certain  sense, 

the  highest  achievement  of  the  historical  science  of  language :  for 

ii  ia  «  product  of  historic^  science.    It  was  the  work  of  Bopp  to 

i^tmauatarmUi  that  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  I^th- 

nsnie^  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  are  sister  speeches,  no  one  of  them 

doived  from  any  other,  but  aU  sprung  from  a  common  parent. 

His  followers  ever  since  have  been  working  out  innumerable 

eoroUaries  of  this  propositiim.    Pick's  **Comparative  Lexicon ''is  a 

fioDeetion  of  them.    When  two  of  the  languages  are  compared^ 

tke  words  of  tdie  same  meaning  in  each  are  laid  side  by  side,  as 

in  Latin  and  Greek,  can-is  and  kv6v^  kw^c^  the  words  for  dog. 

NrithiT  of  these  was  derived  from  the  other.    There  was  a  time 

whtti  the  common  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  a 

word  for  dog^  from  which  both  catv-is  and  icv<dv  are  descended- 

Tfce  proWtmi  is  now  presented  to  devise  some  word  which  will 

give  eau^  when  the  laws  of  Latin  phonology  are  applied  to  it, 

md  also  give  kv6v  when  the  laws  of  Greek  are  ^plied  to  it. 

Pick  finds  the  solution  in  kuan^  which  is  therefore  one  word  of 

the  speech  of  the  hypothetical  Graecoltalians.    By  going  through 

jiQ  the  words  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  this  way,  a  large  vocabulary 

(if  OnMo-Italic  is  made  out    It  fills  288  pages  of  Fick.    In  a 

Qiailar  way  vocabularies  are  made  of  the  parent  speeches  of 

other  pairs  of  languages^  then  of  all  Europe^  and  of  the  Aiyian 

languages  in  Aaia.    And  so,  height  above  height,  we   r^ach 

Qm  common  ancestors  of  all  the  Indo-European  peoples,  who 

mwA  have  called  their  dogs  kuanj  it  seems,  since  that  is  the 

word  which  will  give  mnis  and  kv6v^  and  hund,  and  aU  the  rest^ 

UDder  the  working  of  the  laws  whicb  govern  the  several  s|>eeches, 

A  hoiidred  philologists  have  been  at  work  collating  groups  of 

timbTfl  words  in  these  languages,  and  attempting  solutions  of 

the  pmblemis  they  present*    The  lexicon  of  Pick  is  an  encyclo- 
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pedia  of  the  restiltSy  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  work 
of  much  value,  as  well  as  a  great  curiosity.  If  one  wishes  to 
know  the  current  opinions  about  the  remoter  etymology  of  Indo- 
European  words,  they  are  here  made  accessible.  If  one  wishes  to 
form  judgments  of  his  own,  or  prosecute  researches,  materials 
are  here  presented  from  the  widest  range  in  an  orderly  and 
compact  manner.  If  one  doubts  the  doctrine  of  Bopp  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and  India^  here 
are  the  facts  with  which  to  refute  it,  or  be  convinced  of  it.  If 
the  doctrine  and  its  results  be  accepted  as  sound,  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  here,  in  reasonable  exactness,  the  speech  of  a  real 
people,  we  are  enabled  at  once  to  enter  into  the  most  fascinating 
examination  of  their  circumstances  and  character.  If  they  had 
the  word  for  dog,  they  had  the  dog;  in  the  same  way  we  learn 
that  they  had  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep.  They  were  shepherds ; 
they  had  houses  and  gardens.  The  family  relations  wen 
acknowledged  and  named.  Large  volumes  have  been  devoted  U 
following  up  this  line  of  investigation,  and  making  out  thi 
primeval  history.  The  method  has  been  used  to  good  purpose 
also,  in  the  earUer  Grecian  history  by  Curtius,  and  the  Roman  b; 
Mommsen,  and  still  more  fully  by  Grimm  in  his  "  History  of  th 
German  Speech.'' 

Dry  as  Pick's  pages  look,  they  are  full  of  matter  for  a 
thoughtful  minds. 

P.  A.  March. 
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THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL 


Thb  ocmstrtiction  of  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmns  wfaidi 
^(Kimeets  North  and  South  America  has  attracted  the  attention 
4  goremments,  en^eers,  and  capitalists,  in  this  eonntry  and  in 
Borape,  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  century.  The  allusions 
to  the  possibility  and  importance  of  such  a  work  made  by  trav- 
n'  Titists,  almost  from  the  time  when  America  was 
yv*  \\-n  to  the  day  when  pnicticol  investigations  were 

f^mmeneed  by  the  government  of  the  UnitM  States,  had  left  a 
^iccp  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  American  Republic  in  population  and  wealthy  the  increaeiDg 
eomnKTce  between  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  oceans,  the  long, 
tedious,  and  dangerous  passage  from  shore  to  shore  around  Cape 
Hoimi  all  tended  to  strengthen  this  impression,  and  to  establish 
<be  conviction  that  the  interest  of  the  American  people  in  the 
OOEBierce  of  the  world  required  a  water  communication,  from  sea 
ki  sotti  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  now  more  than  fifty 
jmrB  since  this  project  first  received  serious  consideration  on  this 
continent.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1825, 
«(MTe»pondenee  and  negotiations  commenced,  which  have  con- 
tbnied  up  to  the  present  time.  Turning  from  one  government  to 
mother  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  the  people  of  Central 
America  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  must  look  to 
Qm  United  States  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  that  to 
ih«m  especially^  on  account  of  location  and  institutions,  belonged 
vou  cxxxn,— NO,  291,  8 
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the  light  to  unite  with  that  state  through  whose  territory  the 
canal  might  ran,  in  its  construction  and  controL    In  1830|  ^y 
1831,  in  1835,  in  1837,  in  1839,  in  1844,  in  1846,  in  1849,  in  ISSH' 
plans  were  proposed  to  the  governments  of  the  United  Stat^^ 
England,  and  France  for  the  commencement  of  the  work,  until 
the  breaking  out  of  tie  civil  war  in  this  country  presented  a  more 
important  topic  for  consideration,  and  overshadowed  all  que 
tions  relating  solely  to  industrial  development  and  intemation 
commerce,  and  ended  in   rasults  which  have  given    new  and 
vast  interest  and  importance  to  every  enterprise  which  can 
power  to  the  republic  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  its  peop 
Stepping  at  once  into  the  front  rank  among  the  powerful  natioi 
of  the  earth,  the  United  States  has  entered^  as  it  were  spon^ 
noously,  upon  a  career  of  development  almost  unparalleled  in 
history  of  the  world.    By  the  growth  of  States  along  the  Paci 
coast,  by  the  erection  of  trans-continental  lines  of  railway ^  by  \ 
occupation  of  new  lands,  by  the  opening  of  new  mines,  by  increase ' 
ing  mechanical  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  by  the  introdi^ 
tion  of  her  products  on  an  amazing  scale  into  the  commerce  B 
the  world,  by  her  devotion  to  a  system  of  finance  which  requires 
incessant  industry  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
cheapest  possible  means  of  intercourse  and  transportation, 
United  States  has  given  new  and  deeper  importance  to  eve 
method  by  which  industry  can  be  advanced  and  commerce  can  1 
promoted.    It  is  during  this  short  period  that  the  value  of 
the  most  expensive  highways  has  been  proved,  that  mon 

ranges  have  been  penetrated  by  costly  tunnels,  and  dist     

have  been  connected  by  costly  canals,  and  it  has  been  demc 
strated  that  the  most  extravagant  investments  in  works  of 
description  are  remunerative  under  the  vast  commercial  ebb  i 
flow  which  characterizes  the  present  age.    Of  the  ne 
and  advantage  of,  intercommunication  of  every  description, 
fore,  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  with 
conviction  that  the  United  States  government  is  called  on  to  cc 
aider  now  once  more  the  value  and  importance  of  an  iuteroce 
canal  on  this  continent. 

Of  the  advantages  of  this  canal  to  our  industry  and  eoii 
merce  it  becomes  us,  therefore,  first  to  speak.    In  this  conn^ 
tion  it  should  not  be  forgott^i  that  the  states  of  North 
South  America  lying  along  the  Pacific  fomhih  in  large  abu 
danoe  those  commodities  which  ore   oonst<antly  supplied 
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markets  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.     Of  guano  and 

niter  the  trade  is  immense.     From  the  ports  of  ChUi  nearly 

400,000  tons  of  freight  are  shipped  eastward  annually.    More 

Ibftn  1,000,000  tons  of  grain  are  shipped  each  year  from  the 

Paeifte  States  and  Territories.    There  is  no  doubt  that  more  than 

4^D00|000  tons  of  mercbaudise  find  their  way  from  these  regions 

to  tlio  East,  and  require  water  communication  in  order  that  they 

mj^  1>e  shipped  economically  and  profitably ;  and  this  is  mer- 

ebudise  to  whach  railway  transportation  across  the  continent  is 

wholly  inapplicable.    The  great  wheat  crops  of  California  and 

Ori'^n,  for  instance^  find  their  way  to  Liverpool  afound  Cape 

Horn  at  the  freight-rate  of  fifty  cents  per  bushel — a  rate  which 

would  not  carry  it  by  rail  half-way  to  Boston  or  New  York  or 

Fhfladelphia,  to  be  there  shipped  to  its  European  destination.    In 

idditioQ  to  the  commerce  of  the  North  and  South  American 

port^  referred  to,  there  may  be  estimated  also  the  advantages 

which  would  accrue  to  the  trade  of  Australia  and  the  remote  Elast 

Indies  bound  to  Great  Britain,  and  which  would  undoubtedly 

add  1,000,000  tons  to  the  freight  seeking  a  passage  through  the 

CttoL    When  we  consider  the  time  and  distance  saved  by  the 

€aiial  for  this  vast  amount  of  merchandise  by  avoiding  the  pas- 

1^^  around  Cape  Horn,  and  the  importance  in  these  days  of 

Hpid  transit,  and  of  a  ready  approach  to  a  destined  market,  we 

mm  readily  understand  the  value  of  the  enterprise  to  producer 

rad  ahipper  and  cousumer  alike.    Leaving  out  of  consideration 

dm  daDgero  and  delays  of  the  Cape,  we  should  not  forget  that  by 

the  canal  now  proposed  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Hong 

Kong  is  shortened  5,870  miles ;  from  New  York  to  Yokohama, 

6^800  miles;  fnim  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  8,600  miles;  from 

N€wTork  to  Honolulu,  6,980  miles;  from  Liverpool  to  San  Fran- 

ibco,  6,065  miles;  and  from  Liverpool  to  CaUao, 4,374  mUes;  and 

Wt  need  no  longer  question  the  value  of  an  interoceanic  canal 

on  the  Western  continent,  as  we  have  long  since  abandoned  all 

doubt  of  the  value  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  eommerce  of  the 

fifttioug  of  the  East,    To  Europeans  the  benefits  and  advautages 

o!  the  proposed  canal  are  great; — ^to  the  Americans  they  are 

iiMaLculable.     Forming,  as  a  canal  properly  organized  and  con- 

ittneted  would,  a  part  of  the  coastline  of  the  United  States,  it 

Would  inorease    our  commercial  facilities  beyond   calculatioiL 

lutbrf*   '  no  way  with  the  interests  of  those  lines  of  radway 

nhieli  ,   the  Atlantic  States  with  the  Pacific^  but  tending 
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rattier  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  activity  out  of  which  their 
traffic  grows,  it  would  cheapen  all  staple  transportation  and  add 
vastly  to  the  ease  and  economy  of  emigration  fi-om  the  East  to 
the  farms  and  mines  of  the  Pacific  slope.  That  a  canal  will  bo 
of  great  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  also,  the 
can  be  no  doabt.  Meeting  as  we  do  a  formidable  competition  i 
the  carrying-trade  to  foreign  ports,  we  find  in  our  coasts 
igation  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable  use  of  American  bot 
protected  by  our  own  commercial  laws.  A  continuous  coast-line, 
including  our  eastern  and  western  shores,  therefore  promises  an 
ino-ease  of  •this  na\igation  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  a  canal  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  people. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  the  question  naturally 
with  regard  to  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  canal,  both 
regards  economy  of  construction  and  convenience  in  use.      On 
this  point  it  would  hardly  seem  as  if  there  were  room  for  cont 
versy.    The  difficulties  which  surround  the  Panama  scheme  ha^ 
been  so  frequently  and  so  forcibly  set  forth,  that  tJiey  need 
be  elaborately  repeated  here.    The  floods  of  this  region,  cau 
by  sudden  and  immense  rain-fall,  have  attracted  the  attention  j 
lie  most  careless  traveler,  and  have  perplexed  and  confound! 
the  scientific  engineer  in  his  attempts  to  provide  some  met 
by  which  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  they  create, 
impassable  and  unhealthy  swamps  lying  along  this  route  ha 
always  been  considered  unfit  for  a  water-course,  and  80  de 
*ive  to  human  life  that  labor  and  death  seemed  to  have  joii 
»   nds  there.     The  necessity  for  long  and  expensive  tunnels  < 
open  cuts,  and  for  a  safe  viaduct,  has  added  vastly  to  the 
of  the  route  when  estimated,  and  to  the  obstacles  to  be  ove 
by  engineering.    The  most  careful  surveys  have  always  de 
a  discouraging  want  of  material  for  construction. 
Idition  of  five  hundred  nules  to  the  dist-ance  between  New  Yc 
and  the  ports  on  the  west  coast,  of  the  United  States  by 
Panama  route  over  that  of  any  other  feasible  route  proposed,  i 
the  long  and  tedious  calms  which  prevail  in  Panama  Bay,  ba^f 
never  failed  to  create  opposition  to  this  route  in  the  mind  of 
navigator.    The  enormous  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal,  mor 
has  never  been  denied.    Considering  the  engineering  diffic 
attending  the  diversion  of  the  Chagres  River,  and  the  ne 
oonstmction  of  an  artificial  lake  to  hold  its  floods,  together^ 
the  tunneling,  or  open  cuts,  to  which  allui^on  has  already  1 
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msde,  the  ooet  of  this  canal  cazmot  be  less  than  $400,000^000,  and 
mmld  probably  be  much  more — ^including  the  payment  to  tiie 
Pinama  Railroad  for  its  concessioxL.  No  Amerioan  capitaUst 
would  be  likely  to  look  for  dividends  on  an  investment  like  this, 
Tnmiiig  from  th*^  Panama  ronte,  therefore,  as  one  whioh^ 
wben  pm<*ti«*f^Uv  considered,  has  but  little  U»  recommend  it,  either 
■»  I  convenience  or  a  financial  success,  we  we  brought 

Ui  iiii-  ii'iiiMwv  ration  of  the  Nicaragua  ronte,  a8  that  to  which  the 
aiMentiDn  of  the  American  public  is  modt  strongly  drawn  at  this 
Iiai0»  ITie  advantages  of  this  ronte  are:  the  ease  and  economy 
with  wMf^  the  canal  can  be  eonstmcted;  the  admirable 
ippnaiehee  to  it  from  the  sea,  both  east  and  west ;  the  distance 
Sieved  between  Liverpool  and  tie  North  American  ports  over  that 
of  Urn  Panama  ront^ ;  and  the  distance  saved,  also,  between  New 
York  ajid  other  Atlantic  cities  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
OB  the  Pacifie.  The  cost  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  has  never  been 
estimated  above  $100,000,000 ;  indeed.  Civil  Engineer  Menooal, 
wfaoee  judgment  and  capacity  have  never  been  questioned,  gives 
tilt  fioUowing  as  his  estimate  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  work,  after 
kng  ind  critical  examination : 


HMtni  DivimoB— from  Port  Brita  to  the  lak^*     Distance, 

16.33  milea ;  eetimiited  oo«t. $21,680,777.00 

Ifiddle  Dmeion — Lake  NlesnigQa.     Piatance,  56. 50  miles ; 

««timated  cost ........,,         715,658.00 

JMlira     Division — from    Lake    to    Gr^xrwn.     Distance, 

10S.43  miles ;  estimated  cost. .  25,020^914.00 

QonHnietion  of  Greytown  Harbor  2»822,630.00 

Brito  ■'  2,337,739.00 


Tot&l.    Dtstoiusey  181.26  miles;  cost. 


-$52,577,718*00 


A  Rubeequent  estimate,  based  on  more  recent  surveys  made  by 
Mr*  Menocalf  has  n*diiced  this  amonnt  to  $41jl93^83D — a  reduction 
txi  $11^383,879;  and  by  abandoning  the  vaUey  of  the  San  Juan 
River  in  f^vor  of  a  direct  inrnte  to  Qreytown, — ascertained  to  bo 
eoliidy  practicable, — the  distance  is  reduced  to  173.57  miles,  the 
total  canalization  l:»eing  but  53.17  miles* 

It  \3  well  kno^Tj  that  the  Suez  Canal,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all 
grmt  public  works,  cost  far  more  than  the  estimates  made  by 
<9|giii<»{!rB.  But  applying  this  rule  most  liberally  cannot  bring 
the  ontky  on  the  Nicaragua  route  above  $100,000,000,  The  sur- 
rej^B  of  ihis  route,  made  subsequent  to  those  of  the  other  routes 
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proposed,  have  developed  eitiw^rdinary  facilities  for  the  work. 
Materials  needed  for  construction  are  abundant  throughout  the 
entire  line.  The  harbors  of  Brito  and  Greytown,  at  the  we 
and  eastern  termini^  are  capable  of  being  easily  made 
venient  and  excellent  The  water  supply  from  Lake  Nic 
gua  is  free  from  deposit  and  is  abundant  and  easily  obtoine 
— the  lake  itself  being  the  8ummit  level  o^*  the  canal  The 
rain -fall  is  not  excessive.  The  climate  during  the  trade  winds  is 
deUghtfuL  The  country  Is  capable  of  producing  all  the  subsist- 
ence that  would  be  required  by  the  laborers  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  The  loc^l  productions  are  valuable, ; 
such  as  constitute  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  oon 
merce.  In  the  construction,  feeders,  tunnels,  and  viaducts 
not  necessary*  Dependent  nowhere  on  streams  which  in 
rainy  season  are  irresistibly  destructive,  and  in  the  dry  j 
are  reduced  to  mere  rivulete,  the  canal  would  always  be  provide 
with  a  uniform  and  easily  controlled  supply  of  water. 

A  canal  constructed  on  this  route,  and  at  the  estimates  befoij 
us,  could  not  fail  to  be  an  economical  highway  as  well  as  a  proil 
able  inveslznent.  Estimating  the  cost  of  the  canal  at  $75,000,C 
a  charge  of  $2,50,  for  canal  tolls  and  all  other  charges,  would  gii 
a  gross  income  of  $10,000,000  on  the  4,000,000  tons  upon  whic 
former  calculations  have  been  based.  Deducting  from  tlii 
$1,500,000  for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  operating 
canal,  we  have  $8,500,000  as  the  net  earnings  of  the  work* 
reasonable  modification  of  these  figures  would  give  an  eneoura 
ing  exhibit  The  Uberal  concessions  made  by  the  government  i 
Nicaragua  to  the  Provinional  Interoceanic  Canal  Society  indicatJ 
a  det/crmination  on  the  part  of  that  government  to  make  tl 
burthens  of  the  enterprise  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  leave 
government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  American  projector 
While  in  the  Panama  concession  provision  is  made  for  the  ent 
and  clearance  of  vessels  at  the  terminal  ports,  with  the  delaj 
and  annoyances  usually  attending  such  requirements,  the  Nicjir 
gua  concession  avoids  all  interference  by  customhouse  offie 
except  so  tar  as  to  prevent  smuggling  and  violations  of  the  cv 
toms  laws.  This  concession  provides:  "There  shall  be  a 
zone  upon  each  bank  of  the  canal^  of  one  hundred  yards  in 
measured  from  the  water's  edge,  it  being  understood  th 
lake  shores  shall  never  be  considered  as  the  margin  of  tlie  i 
Within  this  zone  no  illegal  traffic  shall  be  conducted,  am 
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ftQthoritieB  will  watch  and  prevent  smuggling  in  accord- 
mco  with  tho  provisions  of  Article  32  [of  the  concession].  It  is 
€xpre68iy  onderatood  that  every  vessel  traversing  the  canal  will^ 
whenever  the  authorities  desire  it,  receive  on  board  a  guard  [cua- 
toma  ofi^eer]  appointed  by  the  government,  who  will,  in  case  of  dis- 
eorering  their  ^'iolation,  exercise  his  powers  in  accordance  with  the 
law***  The  articles  of  the  concession  also  provide  that  the  "  two 
ports  to  be  constructed  and  to  serve  for  entrances  to  the  canal  on 
each  ocean  are  declared  to  be  free,  and  will  be  recognized  as  such 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  the  end  of  this  concession." 
While  the  administration  and  management  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Loroo  ver,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  company,  de- 
riTing  ite  powers  from  a  foreign  government,  and  organized  on  the 
plim  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  commerce 
ft%'ailitig  itself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  protected 
by  the  govi  t   of  that  country  against  all  extortion.    In 

Article  42,  t ;  Lsaion  provides  that:  *' It  is  understood  that 

the  company,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  here  conferred,  cannot 
sake  other  regulations  than  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  admin- 
ktraiion  and  management  of  the  canal,  and  before  issuing  these 
refolations  wiH  submit  them  to  the  government  for  its  approvaL'^ 
III  order  to  protect  still  farther  the  interests  of  those  using  the 
canal,  it  is  provided  that  all  sums  necessary  to  secure  interest  on 
thi"  '  ts,  obligations,  and  shares,  not  exceeding  six  per 

ceui  4,  and  also  a  sinking  fund,  shall  be  reserved;  and 

•*  what  remains  shall  form  the  net  gains,  of  which  at  least 
per  csent.  shall  be  divided  amongst  shareholders,  it  being 
afti*-r  ten  years  from  the  time  the  canal  m  completed, 
y  cannot  divide  amongst  the  shareholders,  either  by 
ividends,  or  indirectly,  by  issuing  additional  shares  or 
oiherwisQ,  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  annually,  or  in  this  propor- 
tioOf  for  dues  collected  from  the  canal;  and  when  it  is  discovered 
that  the  charges  in  force  produce  a  greater  net  gain,  they  will  be 
[need  to  the  basis  of  fifteen  per  cent,  per  year."  •  These  provis- 
te  not  only  the  confidence  of  the  projectors  in  their 
t>ut  also  the  determination  of  the  Nicaraguan  govem- 
ent  Ut  guard  against  all  possible  injustice  to  the  commerce  find- 
.^  1— ^Tvay  there. 

re  are  other  advantages  contained  in  the  ooneession  of 

^'iiMkra^aan  government,  and  in  the  proposed  administration 

maiiflgemedit  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  there  should  be  no 
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doTibt  in  the  mind  of  every  Americ-an  who  believes  in  the  power 
aod  supremacy  of  his  govermnent  on  this  continent    The  con- 
cession is  made  to  Americans,  the  society  is  made  up  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  coi-j^orators  are  Americans,  and  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration is  a&ked  of  an  American  Congress.     Every  step  of  thi^ 
project  recognizes  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  the  American  continent  against  the  encroachment 
of  foreign  powers.     To  this  policy  no  nation  and  no  cluster  of 
adjai?ent  nations,  watchful  of  their  own  individual  or  collective 
interests^  should  take  exception.    It  is  the  foundation  of  nationol^lf 
existence  everywhere.      Jin  American  man-of-war,   having  oii^^| 
board  the  gi-catest  naval  commander  of  modern  timeS|  pauses  for 
forty-eight  hours  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  to  recognize  the 
right  of  an  European  power  to  control  the  waters  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and    the   Black    Sea.     It  cannot   be  supposed   for  a 
moment  that  an  American  company,  incorporated  by  the  Ameri- 
<mn  government^  organized  on  American  soil,  would  have  been 
allowed  to  construct  the  Suez  Canal,  even  if  it  had  eBtablish( 
a  branch  of  its  enterprise  in  France  and  placed  it  under  the? 
supervision  of  a  distinguished  and  repi'esentative  French  official. 
And  so  it  is  with  us.    The  policy  laid  down  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic,  and  accepted  from  that  time  to  this  by  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  by  which  the  colonization  of  other  nationalities  on 
these  shores  was  protested  against,  should  never  be  forgoi 
The  violation  of  this  policy  has  always  roused  the  Amerii 
people  to  a  firm  assertion  of  their  rights,  and  cost  one  American 
statesman,  at  least,  a  large  share  of  the  laurels  he  had  won  by  long 
and  honorable  service.    The  appUcation  of  this  principle  even 
now  secures  safety  and  protection  to  a  line  of  raflway  spanning 
the  Isthmus,  and  connecting  the  eastern  with  ihii  western  waters. 
The  assertion  of  this  principle  by  a  treaty  made  with  Nicaragua 
in  1849  is  accepted  to-day  by  all  Americans,  people  and  of&ciala, 
with  entire  satisfaction.    The  rejection  of  that  treaty  in  ordo* 
prevent  a  collision  between  the  United  States  and  O         "    :  i  , : . , 
and  to  presei've  unharmed  the  pohcy  of  an  admin  .  i- 

regarded  as  one  of  the  most  complicating  and  eompromising  acta 
of  American  diplomacy.  The  accepted  and  acceptable  policy  oi 
the  American  government  is  contained  in  the  doctrine  announced^ 
more  than  half  a  centnry  agt>  by  President  Monroe,  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  our  government  in  all  the  long 
diplomatic    discussion  which   followed  the  ratification  of 
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Qayt^JCFBulwer  treaty ;— a  discussioii  in  wliich  General  Cass,  then 
SmmtMFj  Qt  State,  declared  on  analogous  treaty  as  recognizing 
^pii]ici[)les  of  foreign  intervention  repugnant  to  the  policy  of 
libo  UnitJMl  Slates"; — a  discussion  in  which  by  negotiation  Great 
BciliiD  wiifi  I'anipelled  to  recognize  the  **  sovereignty  of  Hon- 
doHM  over  the  islan«ls  composing  the  so-called  British  Colony  of 
the  Ba)^  Ifdands**; — a  discussion  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ^'denounced  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as  one 
vfaidt  had  b(»em  fraught  with  misunderstanding  and  mischief 
ftnm  tliif  beginning/^  *^If  the  Senate,"  said  the  President  to 
LarA  Napier^  ''had  imagined  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
eoald  fibtain  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  Great  Britain, 
k  would  not  have  passed;  and  if  I  had  been  in  the  Senate  at 
tlio  Umc,  it  QCYcr  would  have  passed."  It  is  in  obedience  to  this 
policy  that  the  United  States  has  protested  against  the  estab- 
fiahment  by  Great  Britain  of  a  protectorate  in  Central  America, 
dther  on  the  Mosquito  coast  or  on  the  Bay  Islands.  And  it  is 
ai  ic<  ►  '  with  this  policy  that  President  Hayes,  in  his  mes- 
aige  vi  L  8th,  1880,  declared  that: 

^Th«  policy  of  this  country  U  a  canal  nnder  Amerioan  control.  Tbe 
ITil^tad  Btiktefi  cannot  consent  to  the  Burrender  of  this  control  to  any  European 
pcnrsr  or  to  any  combination  of  European  powers*  .  .  .  The  capital  invested 
Vf  oorpQtmtions  or  citizens  of  other  countries  in  such  an  enterprise  mnst  in  a 
gr^t  defpree  look  for  protection  to  one  or  more  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
iredd.  No  Enropean  power  can  intervene  for  auch  protection  without  adopt- 
fmg  mtmmsxes  on  thia  continent  which  tbe  United  States  would  deem  wholly 
imlBlfisible.  If  the  protection  of  the  United  States  is  relied  upon,  the 
Uidtod  8t&tes  must  exercise  such  control  as  wiU  enable  this  country  to  pro- 
ticl  ita  national  interests  and  maintain  tho  righta  of  those  whose  private 
capital  Ift  embarked  in  the  work. 

*^  An  intf'Toceamc  canal  across  the  American  iathmna  will  esaentiany 
€hB^'  iphical  relations  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of 

t^  Cci  ,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Il  wlU  W  liie  grt^t  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our  AtlanMo  and  ottr  Pacific 
tAuav^  and  virtually  a  part  of  the  ooadt-line  of  the  United  States,  Our 
tfterdy  commercial  interest  in  tt  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  eoimtriea, 
while  it?  rrlfttions  to  our  power  and  prosperity  as  a  nation,  to  our  means  of 
^eftfUb'  ry,  peace,  and  safety,  are  matters  of  paramount  concern  to 

tbe  jNf<.^i  United  States.    No  other  great  power  would,  under  similar 

^lifiniinstaaces,  fail  to  assert  a  rightful  control  over  a  work  so  closely  and 
rilallr  flJfictiiiLr  if  !>  interest  and  welfare*** 


in  uccurdiiut't'  with  the  early  and  later  policy  of  the  govem- 
nient,  in  obedience  to  the  often-expressed  will  of  the  American 
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people,  with  a  due  regard  to  our  national  dignity  and  power, 
with  awatehful  care  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  onr  interests 
and  industries  on  this  continent^  and  with  a  determination  to 
guard  against  even  the  first  approach  of  rival  powers,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile,  on  these  shores,  I  commend  an  American 
canal,  on  American  soil,  to  the  American  people,  and  congratulate 
myself  on  the  fact  that  the  most  careful  explorations  have 
demonstrated  that  the  route  standing  in  tiiis  attitude  before  the 
world  is  the  one  which  commends  itself  as  a  judicious,  econom- 
ical, and  prosperous  work. 

I  have  formed  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  article,  not  from 
a  hasty  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  not  without  personal 
observation.  While  commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  importance  of  the  water  commu- 
nication I  have  here  discussed.  During  my  administration  of  the 
government,  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  country  the  views 
I  then  formed  ^  and  I  shall  fed  that  I  have  added  one  more  act  of 
my  life  to  those  I  have  already  recorded,  if  I  shall  succeed  in 
impressing  upon  Congress  and  the  i>eople  the  high  value,  as  a 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprise,  of  this  great  work,  which,  if 
not  accomplished  by  Americans,  will  undoubtedly  be  accomplished 
by  some  one  of  our  rivals  in  power  and  influence. 

U.  S.  Grant. 
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The  priest  is  dead  for  the  Protestant  world*  Luther's  mk^ 
ntfliid  did  not  Mil  the  devil,  but  it  killed  Aim,  at  least  for  us.  He 
is  m  loes  in  many  respects  to  be  resetted  He  kept  alive  the 
epirii  of  reverence.  He  was  looked  np  to  as  possessing  qualities 
soperfauman  in  their  nature,  and  so  was  competent  to  bo  the  stay 
of  the  weak  and  their  defense  against  the  strong.  If  one  end 
of  mUgion  IS  to  make  men  happier  in  this  world  as  weU  as  in 
d»e  ne^  mankind  lost  a  great  source  of  happiness  when  the 
prieeFt  wae  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  humanity,  and  became 
only  a  minister.  Priest,  which  was  presbyter^  corresponded  to 
aeoAtorf  and  was  a  title  to  respect  and  honor.  Minister  is  but 
the  diminative  of  magisUr^  and  implies  an  obligation  to  render 
service* 

It  was  promised  to  the  first  preachers  that  in  proof  of  their 
drrine  mission  they  should  have  the  power  of  casting  out  devOs 
and  talking  in  strange  tongues  \  that  they  should  handle  serpents 
and  drink  poisons  with  impunity;  that  they  should  lay  hands  on 
Ihe  sick  and  they  should  recover.  The  Roman  Church  elaims  some 
of  these  powers  for  its  clergy  and  its  sacred  objects  to  this  day. 
Miracles,  it  is  professed,  are  wrought  by  them,  or  through  them, 
M  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Protestantism  proclaims  that  the 
tge  of  sneh  occurrences  as  the  apostles  witnessed  is  past.  What 
does  it  know  about  miracles  t  It  knows  a  great  many  records  of 
miimcles,  but  this  is  a  different  kind  of  knowledge. 

The  minister  may  be  revered  for  his  character,  followed  for 
his  eloquence,  admired  for  his  learning,  loved  for  his  amiable 
qiialtties,  but  he  can  never  be  what  the  priest  was  in  past  ages, 
and  in  still,  in  the  Roman  Church,  Dr.  Arnold's  definition  may 
be  found  fault  with,  but  it  has  a  very  real  meaning.  "The 
6BMntial  point  in  the  notion  of  a  priest  is  this :  that  he  is  a  per- 
Bon  made  necessary  to  our  intercourse  with  God,  without  being 
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neoeB8ary  or  benelicial  to  us  morally, — an  unreELsonable,  mimoral|j| 
spiritual  necessity .''  He  did  not  mean,  of  c*iurse,  that  the  pr 
might  not  have  aU  the  qualities  which  would  recommend  him 
a  teacher  or  as  a  man,  but  that  he  had  a  special  power,  quite 
independent  of  his  personal  character,  which  could  act,  as  it  were^ 
mechanically ;  that  out  of  Mm  went  a  virtue,  as  from  the  he 
of  his  Master's  raiment,  to  those  with  whom  his  sacred  offioe 
brought  him  in  contact. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  poor  helpless  human  beings  to 
have  a  tangible  personality  of  like  nature  with  themselves 
mediator  between  them  and  the  heavenly  powers.  Sympathy! 
can  do  much  for  the  sorrowing,  tJie  suffering,  the  dying,  but  U> 
hear  God  himself  speaking  dire4?.tly  through  human  lips,  to  feel 
the  touch  of  a  hand  which  is  the  channel  of  communication  with 
the  unseen  Omnipotent,  this  was  and  is  tlie  privilege  of  those  who 
looked  or  look  up  to  a  priesthood.  It  has  been  said,  smd  those 
who  have  walked  the  hospitals  or  served  in  the  dispensarie 
can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  Rome 
Catholics  know  how  to  die.  The  same  thing  is  less  confidently  i 
besaid  of  Protestants.  Howfrequentlyisthestory  toldof  themoa 
exemplary  Protestant  Christiaos,  nay,  how  common  is  it  to  read 
in  the  Uves  of  the  most  exemplary  Protestant  ministers,  that  they 
were  beset  with  doubts  and  terrors  in  their  last  days  *  The  bless- 
ing  of  the  miticmn  is  unknown  to  them.  Man  is  e  ssentially  an  idol- 
ater,— that  is,  in  bondage  to  his  imagination, — for  there  is  no  more 
harm  in  the  Greek  word  ddoUn  than  in  the  Latin  word  imagiK^ 
He  wants  a  visible  image  to  fix  his  thought,  a  scarabee  or  a  i 
ansatOj  or  the  modern  symboLs  which  are  t-o  our  own  time  what 
these  were  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  He  wants  a  vicegerent  of 
the  Almighty  to  take  his  d3rtng  hand  and  bid  him  godspeed  on  his 
last  journey.  Wlio  but  such  an  iEnmediate  representa^tive  of  the 
Divitiity  would  have  dared  to  say  to  the  monarch  just  laying  his 
head  on  the  block,  ''  Fils  de  Saint  Louis^  monte  au  del "  f 

It  has  been  a  long  and  gradual  process  to  thoroughly  republic 
canize  the  American  Protestant  deecendant  of  the  ancient  priest* 
hood.  The  history  of  the  Gongregationalists  in  New  England 
would  show  us  how  this  change  has  gone  on,  untU  we  have  seen 
til©  church  become  a  hall  open  to  all  sorts  of  purposes,  the  pulp 
come  down  to  the  level  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  dergyman 
on  the  character  of  a  popular  lecturer  who  deals  with  ©very  kind 
of  subject,  including  reUgion* 
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Wlialeyer  fault  we  may  find  with  many  of  their  beliefs,  we 

^t  to  be  proud  of  our  pilgrim  and  puritan  fathers 

amcr  lergy.    They  were  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  anything 

for  their  faith,  and  a  faith  which  breeds  heroes  is  better  than  an 

rBnbelief  which  leaves  nothing  worth  being  a  hero  for.    Only  let 

\m  tear^  and  not  defend  the  creed  of  Mohammed  because  it 
nsrtttred  brave  men  and  enlightened  scholars,  or  refrain  from  con* 
domniag  polygamy  in  our  admiration  of  the  indomitable  s(>irit 
and  persevBranee  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Mormonism^  or  justify 
an  JtiKniiiiiii  belief ,  or  a  cruel  or  foolish  superstition,  beo^iuse  it  was 
ooise  hdd  or  aequiese-ed  in  by  men  whose  nobility  of  character  we 
bctttily  recognize.  The  New  England  clergy  can  look  back  to  a 
aoble  reoord,  but  the  pulpit  has  sometimes  required  a  homily 
Imii  the  pew,  and  may  sometimes  find  it  worth  its  while  to  listen 
to  one  even  in  our  own  days. 

9w€3im  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present  time,  the 
BtiaiBlara  have  furnished  the  highest  type  of  character  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  lived.  They  have  lost  to  a  con- 
fiiitealile  extent  the  position  of  leaders,  but  if  they  are  in  our 
timei  rallior  to  be  looked  upon  as  representatives  of  their  oon- 
pagadfni^  tJiey  represent  what  is  best  among  those  of  whom 
Ikigr  Bx^  the  speaking  organ.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to 
\m  modals  as  well  as  teachers  of  all  that  makes  the  best  citizens 
far  this  world  and  the  next,  and  they  have  not  been^  and  are  not 
in  these  lat^r  days,  unworthy  of  their  high  calling.  They  have 
worked  hard  for  small  eartlily  compensation.  They  have  been 
the  moert  learned  men  the  country  had  to  show,  when  learning 
na  a  scarce  commodity.  Called  by  their  consciences  to  self* 
denying  labors,  living  simply,  often  half -supported  by  the  toil  of 
tba^  own  hands,  they  have  let  the  light,  such  Hght  as  shone  for 
tbt^sii,  int<*  the  minds  of  our  communities  as  the  settler's  ax  let 
the »tiiishine  into  their  logouts  and  farm-houses. 

Their  work  has  not  been  confined  to  their  professional  duties, 
ia  a  few  instances  will  illu<ftrate.  Often,  as  was  just  said,  they 
loQed  Kke  day-laborers,  teasing  lean  harvests  out  of  their  small 
ineto^ures  of  land, — ^for  the  New  England  soil  is  not  one  that 
**laiiglig  when  ti<Jded  with  a  hoe,"  but  rather  one  that  sulks 
whecQ  appealed  to  with  that  persua.sive  implement.  The  father 
of  the  emiuent  Boston  physician  whose  recent  loss  is  so  deeply 
regr  *  '  h^;  Reverend  Pitt  Clarke,  forty-two  years  pastor  of  the 
9m^  fj  the  town  of  Norton,  Massachusetts,  was  a  typical 
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example  of  this  union  of  the  two  callings,  and  it  would  be  \ 
to  find  a  story  of  a  more  wholesome  and  nseful  life,  within^ 
limited  and  isolated  circle,  than  that  which  the  pious  care  of  ona. 
of  his  children  commemorated.  Sometimes  the  New  Engla^H 
minister,  like  worthy  Mr.  Ward,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  otP 
Kngland,  joined  the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  offices  of  his  holy 
profession.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  the  poet  of  "  The  Day  of 
Doom,^  and  Charles  Chauncy,  the  second  president  of  Haj^ard 
College,  were  instances  of  this  twofold  service.  In  politics  their 
influence  has  always  been  felt,  and  in  many  eases  their  dnmia 
ecde^astic  have  beaten  the  reveill6  as  vigorously,  and  to  as  good 
purpose,  as  it  ever  sounded  in  the  slumbering  camp,  Samuel 
Cooper  sat  in  council  with  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  in  Bos- 
ton- The  three  Northampton-bom  brothers  Allen,  Thomas, 
Moses,  and  Solomou,  lifted  their  voices,  and,  when  needed^  their 
armed  hands,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  lu  later  dayB,  EUjah 
Parish  and  David  Osgood  carried  polities  into  their  pulpits  a^ 
boldly  as  tiieir  antislavery  successors  have  done  in  limes  a|d 
more  recent.  | 

The  learning,  the  personal  character,  the  saoredness  of  then 
office,  tended  to  give  the  New  Eu gland  clergy  of  past  generatio 
a  kind  of  aristocratic  dignity,  a  personal  grandeur,  much 
felt  in  the  days  when  class  distinctions  were  recognized 
unwillingly  than  at  present.    Their  costume  added  to  the  < 
of  their  bodily  presence,  as  the  old  portraits  illustrate  for  i 
those  of  us  who  remember  the  last  of  the  "  fair,  white,  ct3 
wigs,  as  it  graced  the  imposiiig  figure  of  the  Reverend  Dr. ! 
of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  can  testify.    They  were  not 
learned  in  the  history  of  the  past,  but  they  were  the  inte 
of  prophecy,  and  announced  coming  events  with  a  confide 
equal  to  that  with  which  the  weather-bureau  warns  us  of  a  c<i 
ing  storm.    The  numbers  of  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the 
of  the  Revelation  were  not  too  hard  for  them.    In  the  coi 
place  book  of  the  Reverend  Joel  Benedict  is  to  be  found 
foUomng  record,  made,  as  it  appears,  about  the  year  11 
'^  Conversing  with  Dr.  Bellamy  upon  the  downfall  of  Anticl 
after  many  things  had  lK?en  said  upon  the  subj«xjt,  the  Dc 
began  to  warm,  and  uttered  himscdf  after  this  manner:  * 
your  children  to  tell  their  children  that  in  the  year  1866  sod 
thing  notable  will  happen  in  the  church  f  tell  them  th<^  nld 
says  80.''' 
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^The  olil  man"  came  pretty  near  hitting  the  mark^  as  we 
AlLvee  if  we  condder  what  took  place  in  the  decade  from  1860 
Up  iMtt  In  1864,  the  Pope  issued  the  "Syllabus  of  Errors,'^ 
which  *^'  must  be  considered  by  Romanists  as  an  infallible  ofQeial 
dcMJumtioty  and  which  arrays  the  papacy  in  open  war  against 
iDodism  civilization  and  civil  and  religious  freedom.'*  The  Vati- 
QUI  Council  in  1870  declared  the  Pope  to  be  the  biiihop  of  bish- 
Qp6,  Btkd  immediately  after  this  began  the  decisive  moveinent  of 
tbe  port)'  known  as  the  '^  Old  Catholies."  In  the  exact  year 
looked  forward  to  by  the  New  England  prophet,  1866,  the  evacfu- 
Aiioci  of  Rome  by  the  French  and  the  publication  of  "Ecoe 
Homo  ^  appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable  events  having  special 
relation  to  the  religious  world-  Perhaps  the  National  Council  of 
ihi*  i  V>n*?rftgatioualist8,  held  at  Boston  in  1865,  may  be  reckoned 
ti  fr  N*  occurrences  which  the  oracle  just  missed- 

1 ..  .  Jidencet  if  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  lasted  down  to  a 
liter  period-  "  In  half  a  century,*'  said  the  venerable  Dr.  Porter, 
of  Conway,  New  Hampshii-e,  in  1822,  *'  there  will  be  no  Pagans, 
J«W8,  Mohammedans,  Unitarians,  or  Methodists.'^  The  half -cent- 
ury has  more  than  elapsed,  and  the  prediction  seems  to  stand  in 
need  of  an  extension,  Uke  many  other  prophetic  utterances* 

The  story  is  told  of  David  Osgood,  the  shaggy-browed  old 
sinister  of  Medford,  that  he  had  caressed  his  belief  that  not 
moro  than  one  soul  in  two  thousand  would  be  saved*  Seeing  a 
knot  of  his  parishioners  in  debate,  he  asked  them  what  they  were 
ffiienasing,  and  was  told  that  they  were  questioning  which  of  the 
Hadford  people  was  the  elected  one,  the  population  being  just 
two  thousand,  and  that  opinion  was  divided  whether  it  would  be 
the  minister  or  one  of  his  deacons.  The  story  may  or  may  not 
\m  litermUy  true,  but  it  illustrates  the  popular  belief  of  those  days, 
that  the  clergyman  saw  a  good  deal  farther  into  the  councils  of 
the  Almighty  than  his  snccessors  would  claim  the  power  of  doing. 

The  objects  about  me,  as  I  am  writing,  call  to  mind  the  varied 
aecomplishments  of  some  of  the  New  England  clergy.  The  face 
of  the  Bevolutionary  preat»her,  Samuel  Cooper,  as  Copley  painted 
It,  looks  upon  me  with  the  pleasantest  of  smiles  and  a  liveliness 
of  expression  which  miikes  him  seem  a  contemporary  after  a 
hundred  years  experience  of  eternity.  The  Plato  on  thi^  lower 
Adt  bears  the  inscription:  '-^ Ezrm  Stih^y  1766.  Olhn  I  Ubris 
Rm.  Jaredu  Eliot  de  KMingworth.^^  Both  were  noted  scholars 
and  philosophers.     The  hand-lens  before  me  was  imported,  with 
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other  philosophical  instmments,  by  the  Reverend  John  Prince,] 
Salem,  an  earlier  student  of  science  in  the  town  since  distm- 
guished  by  the  labors  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Jeremy  Belknap 
holds  an  honored  place  in  that  unpretending  row  of  local  histo- 
rians. And  in  the  pages  of  his  "History  of  New  Hampshire'* 
may  be  found  a  chapter  contributed  in  part  by  the  moii?t  remark* 
able  man,  in  many  respects,  among  all  the  older  clergymen — 
preacher,  lawyer,  physician,  astronomer,  botanist,  entomologist, 
explorer,  colonist,  legislator  in  State  and  national  governments, 
and  only  not  seated  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  a  ter- 
ritory because  he  declined  the  oflSce  when  Washington  offered^ 
to  him.  This  manifold  individual  was  the  minister  of  Hamilfc 
a  pleasant  little  town  in  Eksex  County,  Massachusetts, — H 
Eeverend  Manasseh  Cutler.  These  reminiscences  from  surround- 
ing objects  came  up  unexpectedly,  of  themselves,  and  have  a  rigjH 
here,  as  showing  how  wide  is  the  range  of  intelligence  in  ffl( 
derieal  body  thus  accidentally  represented  in  a  single  library 
making  no  special  pretensions. 

It  is  not  so  exalted  a  claim  to  make  for  them,  but  it  may 
added  that  they  were  often  the  wits  and  humorists  of  theii' 
ities,    Mather  Byles^s  faeetiie  are  among  the  colonial 
reminiscences.    But  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  verbal  qui 
and  quibbles.    True  humor  is  an  outgrowth  of  character.     It 
never  found  in  greater  perfection  than  in  old  clergymen  and 
college  professors.     Dr,  Sprague's  "Annals  of  the  Amerii 
Pulpit '^  tells  many  stories  of  our  old  ministers  as  good  as  D< 
Ramsay' s  "Scottish  Reminiscences."    He  has  not  recorded 
fallowing,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Miss  Lamed's  excellent 
most  interesting  history  of  Windham  Coxmty,  Com.      '     ' 
Reverend  Josiah  D wight  was  the  minister  of  W** 
necticut,  about  the  year  1700.    He  was  not  old,  it  is  true,  but 
must  have  caught  the  ways  of  the  old  ministers.     The  "  S( 
tional^  pulpit  of  our  own  time  could  hardly  sm-pass  him  in 
drollery  of  its  expressions.    A  specimen  or  two  may  dispose 
reader  to  turn  over  the  pages  which  follow  in  ft  good-nal 
frame  of  mind.    "  If  unconverted  men  ever  got  to  heaveu,' 
said,  "they  would  feel  as  imeasy  as  a  shad  up  the  crotch  i 
white-oak."    Some  of  his  ministerial  associates  took  offensu 
his  eccentricities,  and  called  on  a  visit  of  admonition   to 
offending  clergyman.     "  Mr.  Ihright  received  these  reproofs 
great  meekness,  fi*ankly  acknowledged  his  faults,  and  p\ 
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imemlmfiiit^  liut,  in  prayer  at  partinj^,  after  returning  tlianks  for 
'  -t  1-  .^^  ^jj^  admonition,  ^  hoped  that  they  might  so 
-ee  on  earth  that  they  should  never  kick  in  the 
embkm  ot  everlastiBg  salvation/  " 

It  in  a  good  thing  to  have  some  of  the  blood  of  one  of  these 
cM  ministers  in  one's  veins.  An  English  bishop  proclaimed  the 
fttct  befiin*  liu  assembly  of  physi(*ians  the  other  day  that  he  was 
not  Mhamed  to  say  that  he  had  a  son  who  was  a  doctor.  Very 
kind  that  was  in  the  bishop,  and  very  proud  his  medical  audience 
mn^    '  *  '       Perhaps  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 

Lttk  tved  physician,'^  or  even  of  the  teachings  which 

auae  irnoi  the  lips  of  one  who  was  a  carpenter,  and  the  son  of  a 
cairpenter.  So  a  New-Englander,  even  if  he  were  a  bishop,  need 
Qol  lie  ftfjliiutied  to  say  that  he  consented  to  have  an  ancestor  who 
WM  at  On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  right  to  be  grat^^ful 

tat  a  pr- i .    niheritance  of  good  instincts,  a  good  name,  and  a 

hringing  up  in  a  Hbrary  where  he  bumped  about  among  booka 
fironi  tb  vhen  he  wtis  hardly  taller  than  one  of  his  father's 

nr  graij'  >  ff»Hos,    What  are  the  names  of  ministers'  sons 

whicJi  most  readily  occur  to  our  memory  as  illustrating  these 
•dvantagesf  Edward  Everett,  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster, 
lUdph  Waldo  Emerson,  George  Bancroft,  Richard  Hildreth, 
Jaoefi  Russell  Lowell^  Francis  Parkman,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
wst*  aU  ministers*  boys.  John  Lothrop  Motley  was  the  grandson 
of  the  clergyman  aft43r  whom  he  was  named.  George  Ticknor 
'  to  such  a  descent^  for  his  father  was  a  deacon* 
which  it  did  not  take  a  long  or  a  wide  search  to 
tmng  together* 

Men  such  as  the  ministers  who  have  been  described  could  not 

fii3  1^  #*xermse  a  good  deal  of  authority  in  the  communities  to 

M  ged.    The  effect  of  the  Revolution  must  have  been 

.....    ..  ... :.  leucy  to  rebel  against  spiritual  dictation.    Bepubli- 

eantem  levels  in  religion  as  in  everything.  It  might  have  been 
cipi»t<*<l,  therefore,  that  soon  after  civil  liberty  had  been  estab- 
liihed  Uiere  would  be  conflicts  between  the  traditional  authority 
0f  thi!  minister  and  the  d^ms  of  the  now  free  and  independent 
ccmgregation.  So  it  was,  in  fact,  as  for  instance  in  the  case 
which  follows,  for  which  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Miss  Lamed^s 
book,  before  <'ited : 

The  ministerial  veto  allowed  by  the  Saybrook  Platform  gave 
rise,  in  the  year  1792,  to  a  fierce  conflict  in  the  town  of  Pomfret, 
Toil.  CXXSB*— NO,  291.  9 
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Connecticnt.  Zephaniah  Swift^  a  lawyer  of  Windliam,  came  out 
in  the  Windham  "Herald,"  in  all  the  vehemence  of  partisan 
phraseology,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  italics  and  small  capitals. 
Was  it  not  time,  he  said,  for  people  to  look  about  them  and  see 
whether  "such  despotism  was  founded  in  Scripture^  in  reasony  in 
policy  J  or  on  the  rights  of  man!  A  minister,  by  his  vote^  by  his 
single  voice,  may  negative  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  church  t 
Are  ministers  composed  of  finer  clay  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  entitles  tiiem  to  this  preeminence!  Does  a  license  to  preach 
transform  a  man  into  a  higher  order  of  beings  and  endow  him 
with  a  natural  quality  to  govern!  Are  the  laity  an  inferior 
order  of  beings,  fit  only  to  be  slaves  and  to  be  governed  f  Is  it 
good  policy  for  mankind  to  subject  themselves  to  su>ch  degrading 
vassalage  and  abject  submission  t  Reason,  common  sense,  and  the 
Bible,  with  united  voice,  proclaim  to  all  mankind  that  they  are 
all  bom  free  and  equal;  that  every  member  of  a  church  or 
Christian  congregation  must  be  on  tiie  same  footing  in  respect 
of  church  government,  and  that  the  Constitution,  which  dele- 
gates to  one  the  power  to  negative  the  vote  of  all  the  rest,  is 

SUBVERSIVE  OF  THE  NATURAL  RIGHT  OF  MANKIND  AND  REPUG- 
NANT TO  THE  Word  of  God.'^ 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Welch  replied  to  the  lawyer's  attack,  pro- 
nouncing him  to  be  "  destitute  of  delicacy,  decency,  good  man- 
ners, sound  judgment,  honesty,  manhood,  and  humanity ;  a  pol- 
troon, a  cat's-paw,  the  infamous  tool  of  a  party,  a  partisan,  a 
political  weather-cock,  and  a  ragamuffin.'^ 

No  Fourth-of-July  orator  would  in  our  day  rant  like  the  law 
yer,  and  no  clergyman  would  use  such  language  as  that  of  th( 
Reverend  Moses  Welch.  The  clergy  have  been  pretty  wel 
republicanized  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations,  and  an 
not  likely  to  provoke  quarrels  by  assertion  of  their  special  digni 
ties  or  privileges.  The  public  is  better  bred  than  to  carry  on  ai 
ecclesiastical  controversy  in  terms  which  political  brawlers  wouli 
hardly  think  admissible.  The  minister  of  religion  is  generall; 
treated  with  something  more  than  respect;  he  is  allowed  to  sa; 
undisputed  what  would  be  sharply  controverted  in  anybody  else 
Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  of  happy  memory,  had  been  discussin 
a  religious  subject  with  a  friend  who  was  not  convinced  by  hi 
arguments.  "Wait  till  you  hear  me  from  the  pulpit,''  he  said 
"  there  you  cannot  answer  me.''  The  preacher — ^if  I  may  use  a 
image  which  would  hardly  have  suggested  itself  to  him — ^hc 
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's  head  in  chancery,  and  can  administer  punishment  ad 
«m.    False  fai_rts,  false  reasoning,  bad  rhetorie,  bad  grBm- 

\  stale  images,  borrowed  passages,  if  not  borrowed  sermons, 
are  listened  to  without  a  word  of  comment  or  a  look  of  dis- 
approbation- « 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientioTisly  laborious  of  our 
clergymen  has  ventured  to  question  in  these  pages  whether  all 
his  professional  brethren  invariably  gave  utterance  to  their 
dnoerest  beliefs,  and  has  been  sharply  criticised  for  so  doing. 
The  layraan,  who  sits  silent  in  his  pew,  has  his  rights  when 
out  of  it,  and  among  them  is  the  right  of  questioning  that 
whieh  hafi  been  addressed  to  him  from  the  privileged  eminence 
ad  the  pulpit,  or  in  any  way  sanctioned  by  his  rehgions  teacher* 
It  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  a  Boston  layman  wrote  these 
words :  '*  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  pious  frauds  of  the  aneienty 
and  the  inbred  fire  (I  do  not  call  it  pride)  of  many  of  our  modem 
divines,  have  precipitated  them  to  propagate  and  maintain  truth 
well  as  falsehoods,  in  such  an  unfair  manner  as  has  given 
iDtage  to  the  enemy  to  suspect  the  whole  doctrine  these  men 
Imve  profest  to  be  nothing  but  a  mere  trick,^ 

So  wrote  Robert  Calef,  the  Boston  merchant,  whose  book  the 
Beverend  Increase  Mather,  president  of  Harvard  College,  burned 
publicly  in  the  college  yard.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  lay- 
niaii  had  not  cried  out  earlier  and  louder,  and  saved  the  com- 
mtmity  from  the  horror  of  those  judicial  murders  for  wit'chcraft, 
the  blame  of  which  was  so  largely  attributable  to  the  elergj^ 

Perhaps  no  laymen  have  given  the  clergj^  more  trouble  than 
doctors.  The  old  reproach  against  physicians,  that  where 
ftf"  three  of  them  together  there  were  two  atheists,  had  a 

w«il  '  ance,  but  not  that  which  was  intended  by  the  sharp- 

toiLgQed  ecclesiastic  who  first  uttered  it.  Undoubtetlly  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  in  the  pursuits  of  \hQ  medical  profession  to 
produee  disbelief  in  that  figment  of  tradition  and  diseased 
human  imagination  which  has  been  installed  in  the  seat  of  fiivinity 
by  the  priesthood  of  cruel  and  ignorant  ages.  It  is  impossible, 
or,  at  Icost^  very  difficult,  for  a  physician  who  has  seen  the  per- 
petual eflforta  of  Nature^whose  diary  is  the  book  he  reads 
oftenaiEt — ^to  heal  wounds,  to  expel  poisons,  to  do  the  best  that 
mn  be  done  under  the  given  conditions, — ^it  is  very  difficult  (or 
him  to  believe  in  a  world  where  wounds  cannot  heal,  where  opiates 
oumoi  give  a  respite  from  pain,  where  sleep  never  comes  with  its 
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sweet  oblivion  of  stiff ering,  where  the  art  of  torture  is  the  only 
science  cultivated,  and  the  capacity  for  being  tormented  is  the 
only  faculty  which  remains  to  the  children  of  that  same  Father 
who  cares  for  the  falling  sparrow.  The  Deity  has  often  been 
^pictured  as  Moloch,  and  the  physician  has,  no  doubt,  frequently 
repudiated  him  as  a  monstrosity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physician  has  often  been  renowned  for 
piety  as  well  as  for  his  peculiarly  professional  virtue  of  charity, — 
led  upward  by  what  he  sees  to  ^e  source  of  all  the  daily  marvels 
wrought  before  his  own  eyes.  So  it  was  that  Gkden  gave  utter- 
ance to  that  psalm  of  praise  which  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  of ;  and  if  this  '^  heathen"  could  be 
lifted  into  such  a  strain  of  devotion,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  so  many  devout  Christian  worshipers  among  the  crowd  of 
medical "  atheists.'^ 

No  two  professions  should  come  into  such  intimate  and  cor- 
dial  relations  as  those  to  which  belong  the  healers  of  the  body 
and  the  healers  of  the  mind.  There  can  be  no  more  fatal  mistake 
than  that  which  brings  them  into  hostile  attitudes  with  reference 
to  each  other,  both  having  in  view  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.    But  there  is  a  territory  always  liable  to  be  differed 
about  between  them.    There  are  patients  who  never  tell  their 
physician  the  grief  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  ailments. 
He  goes  through  his  accustomed  routine  with  them,  and  thinks 
he  has  all  the  elements  needed  for  his  diagnosis.    But  he  has 
seen  no  deeper  into  the  breast  than  the  tongue,  and  got  no  nearei 
the  heart  than  the  wrist.    A  wise  and  experienced  clergyman, 
coming  to  the  patient^s  bedside, — ^not  with  the  professional  looi 
on  his  face  which  suggests  the  undertaker  and  the  sexton,  bul 
with  a  serene  coxmtenance  and  a  sympathetic  voice,  with  tact 
'  with  patience,  waiting  for  the  right  moment, — ^will  surprise  th< 
shy  spirit  into  a  confession  of  the  doubt,  the  sorrow,  the  shame 
the  remorse,  the  terror  which  underlies  all  the  bodily  symptoms 
and  the  xmburdening  of  which  into  a  loving  and  pitying  soul  i 
a  more  potent  anodyne  than  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  East 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  nervous  and  ovei 
sensitive  natures  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  self-torturini 
spiritual  exercises  xmtil  their  best  confessor  would  be  a  sagf 
cious  and  wholesome-minded  physician. 

Suppose  a  person  to  have  become  so  excited  by  religion 
stimulants  that  he  is  subject  to  what  are  known  to  the  records  c 
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I  Qimiity  09  faaUuciiiiitioiis :  that  he  hears  voices  whispering  bl£»- 
pkemy  in  his  ears,  and  sees  deyils  coming  to  meet  him^  and 
tkiiiks  he  is  going  to  be  torn  in  pieces^  or  trodden  Id  to  the  mire. 

ISoppose  that  hia  mental  conflicts,  after  plunging  him  into  the 
[  of  despondemry,  at  last  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  despair, 
he  now  contemplates  taking  his  own  life,  and  debates 

riritli  himself  whether  it  shall  be  by  knife,  halter,  or  poison,  and 

'ftfttrr  much  questioning  is  apparently  making  np  his  mind  to 
eommii  suicide.  Is  not  this  a  manifest  case  of  insanity,  in  the 
form  known  as  melancholia  t  Woidd  not  any  prudent  physician 
keep  such  a  person  under  the  eye  of  consta.nt  watchers,  as  in  a 
daiigeroas  state  of,  at  least,  partial  mental  alienation  f  Yet  this 
IS  an  e^  nt  of  the  mental  condition  of  "  Christian"  in 

''Pilgrii  -s,"  and  its  counterpart  has  been  found  m 

I HionsiBids  of  wreti*hed  lives  terminated  hj  the  act  of  self-destme- 

I  tion,  which  was  so  nearly  takiug  place  in  the  hero  of  the  allegory. 
Now  the  wonderful  book  from  which  this  example  is  taken  is, 
next  to  the  Bible  and  the  Treatise  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  best- 
known  niligiou.s  work  of  Uhristendom.     If  Bimyan  and  his  con- 

[leoiponuy,  Sydenham,  had  met  in  consultation  over  the  caBO  of 
**Chri£{tian  ^  at  the  time  when  he  was  meditating  self-murder,  it  is 

f  nay  possible  t  hat  thttre  might  have  been  a  difference  of  judgment. 
The  physician  would  have  one  advantage  in  such  a  consultation. 
He  would  pretty  certainly  have  received  a  Christian  education, 

[  vhtle  the  clergyman  would  probably  know  next  to  nothing  of  the 
\  or  manifestations  of  mental  or  boclUy  disease.  It  does  not 
aa  if  any  theological  student  was  really  preparetl  for  his 
praetieal  duties  until  he  had  learned  something  of  the  effects  of 
bodily  derftf  fs,  and,  above  all,  had  become  familiar  with 

thv  gnmut «  d  discord  in  tiie  wards  of  an  insane  asylum. 

II  m  a  very  thoughtless  thing  to  say  that  the  physician  stands 
in  the  same  light  as  the  di\Tne  stands  to  the  phy- 

^^^^^^^^  as  each  may  attempt  to  handle  subjects  belonging 
espedally  to  the  other's  profession.  Many  physicians  know  a 
gr«at  deal  more  about  religious  matters  than  they  do  about  med- 

|ieiii£.    They  have  read  the  Bible  ten  times  as  much  as  they  evw 

IV  medical  author.    They  have  heard  scores  of  sermons 

medical  lecture  to  which  they  have  listened*    They  often 

hear  much  better  preaching  than  the  average  minister,  for  he 

bears  himself  chiefly,  and  they  hear  abler  men  and  a  variety  of 

tbeau    They  have  now  and  then  been  distinguished  in  theology 
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as  well  as  in  their  own  profession.  The  name  of  Servetns  might 
call  up  unpleasant  recollections,  but  that  of  another  medical  prac- 
titioner may  be  safely  mentioned.  "  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century 'that  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  handled  with  anything  like  a  discerning  criti- 
cism. The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  layman,  whose  studies 
we  might  have  supposed  would  scarcely  have  led  liim  to  such  an 
investigation.''  This  layman  was  "  Astruc,  doctor  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  Boyal  College  at  Paris,  and  court  physician  to 
Louis  XIV.''  The  quotation  is  from  the  article  "  Pentateuch  ^  in 
Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  which,  of  course,  lies  on  the 
table  of  the  least  instructed  clergyman.  The  sacred  profession 
has,  it  is  true,  returned  the  favor  by  giving  the  practitioner  of 
medicine  Bishop  Berkeley's  "  Treatise  on  Tar-water,"  and  the 
invaluable  prescription  of  that  ^'  aged  clergyman  whose  sands  of 
life" — but  let  us  be  fau*,  if  not  generous,  and  remember  that 
Cotton  Mather  shares  with  Zabdiel  Boylston  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing the  practice  of  inoculation  into  America.  The  professions 
should  be  cordial  allies,  but  the  church-going,  Bible-reading 
physician  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  subjects  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  theology  than  the  clergyman 
can  be  expected  to  know  of  medicine.  To  say,  as  has  been  said  not 
long  since,  that  a  young  divinity  student  is  as  competent  to  deal 
with  the  latter  as  an  old  physician  is  to  meddle  with  the  former, 
suggests  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  not  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of 
the  one  who  says  it.  What  a  set  of  idiots  our  clerical  teachers 
must  have  been  and  be,  iP,  after  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  of 
their  instruction,  a  person  of  fair  intelligence  is  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  form  any  opinion  about  the  subjects  which  they  have 
been  teaching,  or  trying  to  teach  him,  so  long ! 

A  minister  must  find  it  very  hard  work  to  preach  to  hearers 
who  do  not  believe,  or  only  half  believe,  what  he  preaches.  But 
pews  without  heads  in  them  are  a  stUl  more  depressing  spectacle. 
He  may  convince  the  doubter  and  reform  the  profligate.  But  he 
cannot  produce  any  change  on  pine  and  mahogany  by  his  dis- 
courses, and  the  more  wood  he  sees  as  he  looks  along  his  floor 
and  galleries,  the  less  his  chance  of  being  usefuL  It  is  natural 
that  in  times  like  the  present  changes  of  faith  and  of  place  oi 
worship  should  be  far  from  infrequent.  It  is  not  less  natura] 
that  there  should  be  regrets  on  one  side  and  gratification  on  the 
other,  when  such  changes  occur.    It  even  happens  occasional]] 
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that  the  regrets  become  aggravated  into  reproaches— rarely 
Cram  the  side  which  receives  the  new  accessions^  less  rarely 
from  the  m^e  which  is  left.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Roman  ChmH^,  which  conjsiders  itself  the  only  true  one,  should 
kM>k  on  those  who  leave  its  communion  as  guilty  of  a  great 
offeoae.  It  is  equally  natural  that  a  church  which  considers 
Pope  and  Pagan  a  pair  of  murderous  giants,  sitting  at  the 
mornh  of  their  caves,  alike  in  their  hatred  to  true  Christians, 
should  regard  any  of  it8  members  who  go  over  to  Romanism  as 
lost  in  fatal  error.  But  within  the  Protectant  fold  there  are 
many  compartments,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  a  deadly 
daCeetion  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Go  iar  from  such  exchanges  between  sects  being  wrong,  they 
lyQgfat  to  happen  a  great  deal  oftener  than  they  do.  All  the  lai*ger 
bodies  of  Christians  should  be  constantly  exchanging  members. 
All  men  are  bom  with  conservative  or  aggi-essive  tendencies : 
Ihey  belong  naturally  with  the  idol-worshipers  or  the  idol* 
broycers.  Some  wear  their  fathers-  old  clothes,  and  some  will  have 
a  new  suit.  One  class  of  men  must  have  their  faith  hammered 
in  Hke  a  nai!,  by  authority ;  another  class  must  have  it  worked 
ia  like  a  screw,  t>y  argument.  Members  of  one  of  these  classes 
often  find  themstdves  fixed  by  circumstances  in  the  other.  The 
Ute  Mr,  Orestes  A.  Brownson  used  to  preach  at  one  time  to  a 
little  handful  of  persons^  in  a  small  upper  room,  where  some  of 
them  got  from  him  then*  first  lesson  about  the  substitution  of 
lererence  for  idolatry,  in  dealing  with  the  books  they  hold  sacred. 
But  after  a  time  Mr.  Brownson  found  he  had  mistaken  his  churchy 
attd  went  OT€r  to  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  of'which  he 
htwame  and  remained  to  his  dying  day  one  of  the  most  stalwart 
champions.  Nature  is  proHfic  and  ambidextrous.  While  this 
Mroug  convert  was  trying  to  carry  us  back  to  the  ancient  faith, 
another  of  her  sturdy  children,  Theodore  Parker,  was  trying  just 
as  hard  to  provide  a  new  church  for  the  future.  One  was  driv- 
ing the  sheep  into  the  ancient  fold,  while  the  other  was  taking 
dawn  the  bars  that  kept  them  out  of  the  new  pasture.  Neither 
of  these  powerful  men  could  do  the  other's  work,  and  each  had  to 
ftnd  the  task  for  which  he  was  destined. 

The  "  old  gospel  ship,''  as  the  Methodist  song  calls  it,  carries 
lainy  who  would  steer  by  the  wake  of  their  vessel  But  there 
aw  many  others  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  look  over  the 
irtem,  having  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  light-house  in  the  distance 
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before  them-    In  less  figurative  language^  there  are  multitud 
of  persons  who  are  perfectly  contented  with  the  old  formulu* 
the  church  with  which  they  and  their  fathers  before  them  ha^ 
been  and  ai*e  connected,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
like    old    shoes,  because  they  have   been  worn  so  long^ 
mingled  with  these,  in  the  most  conservative  religions  bo 
here  and  there  those  who  are  restless  in  the  fetters  of  a 
fession  of  faith  to  which  they  have  pledged  themselves  witho^ 
believing  in  it    This  has  been  true  of  the  Athanasian  creed, ; 
tlie  Anglican  Church,  for  two  centuries  more  or  less,  unless 
Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury,  Tenison,  stood  alone  in  wishing 
church  were  well  rid  of  it.    In  fact,  it  has  happened   to  the 
present  writer  to  hear  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  summarily 
posed  of  by  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  Americ 
branch  of  that  conmiiinion,  in  a  verb  of  one  syllable,   mc 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  forecastle  than  to  those  of  the  vest 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  from  uncommon  to  meet  wi| 
persons  among  the  so-called  "  liberal '^  denominations  who 
uneasy  for  want  of  a  more  definite  ritual  and  a  more  for 
organization  than  they  find  in  their  own  body*    Now,  the  rect 
or  the  minister  must  be  well  aware  that  there  are  such  eases, ; 
each  of  them  must  be  aware  that  there  are  individual  under  \ 
guidance  whom  he  cannot  satisfy  by  argument,  and  who  rea 
belong  by  all  their  instincts  to  another  communion*    It  seems  i 
if  a  thoroughly  honest,  straight-colhund  clergyman  would 
frankly  to  his  restless  parishioner:  "Ton  do  not  believe 
central  doctrines  of  the  church  which  you  are  in  the  habit 
attending.    You  belong  properly  to  Brother  A's  or  Brother 
fold,  and  it  will  be  more  manly  and  probably  more  profitable  : 
you  to  gc»  there  than  to  stay  with  ns.'^    And,  ag^,  the  roll 
collared  clergyman  might  be  expected  to  say  to  this  or  that  nnea 
listener :  "  You  are  longing  for  a  church  which  will  settle  yc 
beliefs  for  you,  and  relieve  you  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
to  which  you  seem  to  be  unequal,  of  working  out  your  own 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling.    Go  over  the  way  to  Brother  < 
or  Brother  D's  j  your  spine  is  weak,  and  they  will  furnish 
a  back-board  which  will  keep  you  straight  and  make  you  cc 
f ortable,"    Patients  are  not  the  property  of  their  physicians, 
parishioners  of  their  ministers. 

As  for  the  eJiildren  of  clergjTnen,  the  presumption  is  that  \ 
will  adhere  to  the  general  belief  professed  by  their  fathers. 
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Ihcy  do  not  lose  their  birthright  or  their  individuality,  and  have 
tke  world  all  before  them  to  ehoose  their  creed  from,  like  other 
peFBOEifi.  They  are  sometimes  called  to  aeeouiit  lor  attacking  the 
dttgnuis  they  are  gnppoged  to  have  heard  preached  from  their 
childhood.  They  cannot  defend  themselves,  for  various  good 
re&aona.  If  they  did,  one  would  have  to  say  he  got  more  preach* 
ing  than  was  good  for  him,  and  came  at  last  to  feel  about  sermons 
and  their  doctrines  as  confectioners'  children  do  about  candy. 
Another  woxdd  have  to  own  that  he  got  his  religious  belief,  not 
from  hid  father,  but  from  his  mother.  That  would  account  for  a 
great  deal,  fc»r  the  milk  in  a  woman's  veins  sweetens,  or,  at  least, 
dflatas  an  acrid  doctrine,  as  the  bh>od  of  the  motherly  cow  softens 
the  virulence  of  small-pox,  so  that  its  mark  sur\ives  only  as  the 
seal  of  immunity.  Another  would  plead  ata^^sm,  and  say  he 
got  his  religious  instincts  from  his  gi-eat-grandfather,  as  some 
id  Ibeir  complexion  or  theii*  temper.  Others  would  be  compelled 
to  confess  that  the  belief  of  a  wife  or  a  sister  had  displaced  that 
which  they  naturally  inherited.  No  man  can  be  expected  to  go 
thus  into  the  details  of  his  family  history,  and,  therefore,  it  is  an 
iQ-bred  and  indecent  thing  to  fling  a  man's  fathert  creed  in  his 
btm^  as  if  he  had  broken  the  fifth  commandment  in  thinking  for 
Umself  in  the  light  of  a  new  generation.  Common  delicacy  would 
prevent  him  from  saying  that  be  did  not  get  his  faith  from  his 
litber,  but  from  somebody  else,  perhaps  from  his  grandmother 
Lots  and  his  mother  Eunii'e,  like  the  young  man  whom  the 
ApcNitle  eautitmed  against  total  abstinence. 

It  is  always  the  right,  and  may  sometimes  be  the  duty,  of  the 
la^oiaii  to  call  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  short-comings 
and  errors,  not  only  of  their  own  time,  but  also  of  the  preceding 
g!eiii*ration$,  of  which  they  are  the  inteUectual  and  moral  product. 
Thin  is  especially  true  when  the  authority  of  great  names  is 
iBUeQ  back  upon  as  a  defense  of  opinions  not  in  themselves  de* 
tcrving  to  be  upheld,  It  may  be  very  important  to  show  that 
the  duimpionK  of  this  or  that  set  of  dogmas,  some  of  which  are 
cxtiiust  or  obscjlete  as  beliefs,  while  others  retain  their  vitality, 
kdd  oetrtam  general  notions  which  vitiated  their  condusiona 
And  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  of  such  champions,  and  the 
frequeotnir  with  which  their  names  are  appealed  to  as  a  btdwark 
of  any  particular  creed  or  set  of  doctrines,  is  it  urgent  to  show 
iiilo  what  obliquitiea  or  extravagances  or  contradictions  of 
Ifamigiit  thejr  have  been  betnqred. 
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In  smnming  up  the  religious  history  of  New  England^  it  won 
be  jufit  and  proper  to  show  the  agency  of  the  Mathers^  fat 
and  soHj  in  tlie  witchcraft  delugion.  It  would  be  quite  fair  j^ 
plead  in  their  behalf  the  common  beliefs  of  their  time.  It  wou 
be  an  extenuation  of  their  acts  that^  not  many  years  before, 
great  and  good  magistrate,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  had  sanctioned 
con\iction  of  prisoners  accused  of  witchcraft  To  fall  back  ou 
the  en'ors  of  tbe  time  is  very  proper  when  we  are  trying  our 
predecessors  in  foro  can^dmHm.  The  houses  they  dwelt  in  may 
have  had  some  weak  or  decayed  beams  and  rafters,  but  they 
serv^ed  for  their  shelter,  at  any  rate,  It  is  quite  another  matter 
when  those  rotten  timbers  are  used  in  holding  up  the  roofs  over 
our  own  heads.  Still  more,  if  one  of  our  ancestors  built  on  an 
unsafe  or  an  unwholesome  foundation,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  ia 
to  leave  it  and  persuade  others  to  leave  it  if  we  cam  And  if  we  i 
f  er  to  him  as  a  precedent,  it  must  be  as  a  warning  and  not  as  a  guic 

Such  was  the  reason  of  the  present  writer's  taking  up 
writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  for  examination  in  a  recent  es 
The  ^'Edwardsian^  theology  is  still  recognized  as  a  power  in  i 
beyond  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged    One  or  ma 
churches  bear  his  name,  and  it  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  th€ 
logical  beUef  as  if  it  added  great  sti'ength  to  the  party  wl 
claims  him.    That  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinaiy  endowmen 
and  deep  spiritual  nature  was  not  questioned,  nor  that  he  wa 
most  acute  reasoner  who  could  unfold  a  proposition  into 
consequences  as  patiently,  as  convincingly,  as  a  pak^ontulo^ 
extorts  its  confession  from  a  fossil  fragment.    But  it  was 
tained  that  so  many  dehumanizing  ideas  were  mixed  up  with  1 
conceptions  of  man,  and  so  many  diabolizing  attributes  embodii 
in  his  imagination  of  the  Deity,  that  his  system  of  beliefs  wj 
tainted  throughout  by  them,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  being  so  ; 
markable  a  logician  recoiled  on  the  premises  which  pointed 
inexorable  syUo^sms  to  smch  revolting  conclusions.  When  he  pf 
sents  us  a  God,  in  whose  sight  children,  wit  h  certain  not  too  freque 
exceptions,  **are  young  vipers,  and  are  infinitely  more  hateful  ti 
vipers";  when  he  gives  the  most  frightful  detailed  description  I 
infinite  and  endless  tortures  which  it  drives  men  and  women  nu 
t<j  think  of  prepared  for  **  the  bulk  of  mankind'^;  when  he  cruel 
pictures  a  futm*e  in  which  parents  are  to  sing  hallelujahs  of  pra 
m  they  see  their  childnm  driven  into  the  furnace,  where  they  i 
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to  He  "roasting''  forever, — ^we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  man 
who  hdd  Sttch  beliefs  and  indulged  in  snch  imaginations  and 
ecpressions,  v&  a  burden  and  not  a  support  in  reference  to  the 
ereed  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  What  heathenism  has 
ever  — -  t.ched  the  horrors  of  this  conception  of  human  destiny  t 
It   .  ill  abuse  of  language  to  apply  to  such  a  system  of 

bditt£c»  tiic  name  of  Christian  pessitimm. 

If  these  and  similar  doctrines  are  so  generally  discredited  as 
ioitw  appear  to  think,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  change  showing 
itaeil  iii  isms  and  confessions  of  faith,  to  hear  the  joj'fnl 

aevB  ot  I  rom  its  horrors  in  all  our  churches,  and  no  longer 

to  rMd  in  the  newspapers  of  ministers  rejected  or  put  on  trial 
^  tat  beregy  because  they  could  not  accept  the  most  dreadf td  of 
Ibese  doctrines.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  name  of  Jonathan  Edwards  does  at  this  day  carry  a  certain 
liittbority  with  it  for  many  persons,  so  that  anything  he  believed 
ftints  fur  them  some  degree  of  probability  from  that  circum- 
ftoiioe.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  much  interest  to  know 
vliether  he  was  trustworthy  in  his  theological  speculations,  and 
whether  he  ever  changed  his  belief  with  reference  to  any  of  the 
great  questions  above  alluded  to- 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  story  which  got  abroad 
many  years  ago  that  a  certain  M.  Babinet,  a  scientific  Prench- 
Bum  of  note,  had  predicted  a  serious  accident  soon  to  occur 
to  ibt  planet  on  which  we  live  by  the  collision  with  it  of  a 
greoi  comet  then  appiH^achiag  us,  or  some  such  occtorenoe. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  thid  prediction  produced  anxiety  and 
alttrxn  in  many  timid  persons.  It  became  a  very  interesting 
qniition  with  them  who  this  M,  Babinet  might  be.  Was  he  a 
■ottnd  observer,  who  hiid  made  other  observations  and  predic- 
liicNUi  which  had  proved  accurate  t  Or  was  he  one  of  those  men 
who  are  always  making  blunders  for  other  people  to  correct  T  Is 
he  known  to  have  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  approaching 
diailroaa  event  f 

So  long  B&  there  were  any  persons  made  anxious  by  this  pre- 
£dion,  BO  long  as  there  was  even  one  who  believed  that  he,  and 
his  binily,  and  his  nation,  and  his  race,  and  the  home  of  man- 
kind,  with  all  its  monuments,  were  very  soon  to  be  smitten  in 
midh^ven  and  instantly  shivered  into  fragmentS|  it  was  very 
dfisinible  to  find  any  evidence  that  this  prophet  of  evil  was  a 
man  who  held  many  extravagant  and  even  monstrous  opinions* 
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Still  more  satisf  actory  would  it  be  if  it  could  be  shown  that  he 
had  reconsidered  his  predictions,  and  declared  that  he  could  not 
abide  by  his  former  alarming  conclusions.  And  we  should  think 
very  ill  of  any  astronomer  who  would  not  rejoice  for  the  sake  of 
his  feUow-creatures,  if  not  for  his  own,  to  find  the  threatening 
presage  invalidated  in  either  or  both  of  the  ways  just  mentioned, 
even  though  he  had  committed  himself  to  M.  Babinet's  dire 
belief. 

But  what  is  the  trivial,  temporal  accident  of  the  wiping  out 
of  a  planet  and  its  inhabitants  to  the  infinite  catastrophe  which 
shall  establish  a  mighty  world  of  eternal  despair!  And  which  is 
it  most  desirable  for  mankind  to  have  disproved  or  weakened, 
the  grounds  of  the  threat  of  M.  Babinet,  or  those  of  the  other 
infinitely  more  terrible  comminations,  so  far  as  they  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Jonathan  Edwards  f 

The  writer  of  this  paper  had  been  long  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  Edwards,  with  reference  to  the  essay  he  had 
in  contemplation,  when,  on  speaking  of  the  subject  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished orthodox  divine,  this  gentleman  mentioned  the  exist- 
ence of  a  manuscript  of  Ed^wards  which  had  been  held  back  from 
the  public  on  account  of  some  opinions  or  tendencies  it  contained, 
or  was  suspected  of  containing.  "  High  Arianism  ^  was  the  exact 
expression  he  used  with  reference  to  it.  On  relating  this  fact  to 
an  illustrious  man  of  science,  whose  name  is  best  known  to  botan- 
ists, but  is  justly  held  in  great  honor  by  the  orthodox  body  to 
which  he  belongs,  it  appeared  that  he,  too,  had  heard  of  such  a 
manuscript,  and  the  questionable  doctrine  associated  with  it  in  his 
memory  was  SabeUianism.  It  was  of  course  proper  in  the  writei 
of  an  essay  on  Jonathan  Edwards  to  mention  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  such  a  manuscript,  with  reference  to  which  the  same 
caution  seemed  to  have  been  exercised  as  that  which  led  the 
editor  of  his  collected  works  to  suppress  the  language  Edwardi 
had  used  about  children. 

This  mention  led  to  a  friendly  correspondence  between  the 
writer  and  one  of  the  professors  in  the  theological  school  a1 
Andover,  and  finally  to  the  publication  of  a  brief  essay,  which 
for  some  reason,  had  been  withheld  from  publication  for  iaon 
than  a  century.  Its  title  is  "Observations  concerning  the  Script 
ure  CEconomy  of  the  Trinity  and  Covenant  of  Redemption.  B] 
Jonathan  Edwards."  It  contains  thirty-six  pages  and  a  half,  ead 
small  page  having  about  two  hundred  words.    The  pages  bef  on 
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ih^  reader  will  be  found  to  average  about  four  hundred  and 
tW'  ''Is.     An   introduction  and  an  appendix  by  the 

edit   -,  -  jr  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  swell  the  contents  to  nearly 

m  handred  pages,  but  these  additions,  and  the  circumstance  that 
ii  is  bound  in  boards,  must  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  little  vfdume  is  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet  in  book's 
rloihing. 

A  most  extraordinary  perfonnanee  it  certainly  is,  dealing 
with  the  arrangemente  entered  into  by  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  in  as  bald  and  matter-of-fact  language  and  as  commercial 
a  q»irit  a^  if  the  author  had  be^^n  handling  the  adjustment  of  a 
lioiitad  partnership  between  three  retail  tradesmen.  But,  lest  a 
IftTTiiat/  I  in*nt  might  be  considered  insufficient,  the  treatise 
wa^  su\-  hy  the  writer  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our 

thfiological  expertii, — the  same  who  once  informed  a  church  dig* 
aitmry,  who  had  been  attempting  to  define  his  theological  position, 
Qmit  he  was  a  Eutychian, — a  fact  which  he  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  aware  of  tban  M.  Jourdain  was  conscifms  that  he  had  been 
epeaking  prose  all  his  life.  The  treatise  appeared  to  this  profes- 
for  anti'trinitariaii,  not  in  the  direction  of  Unitarianism,  however, 
bat  %>t  Tritheism.  Its  anthropomorphism  affected  him  like  blas- 
phemy, and  the  paper  produced  in  him  the  sense  of  *' great 
diBgust.,^  which  its  whole  character  might  well  excite  in  the 
mdeamecl  reader. 

All  tliis  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  for  this  is  not  the 
work  at  Edwards  referred  to  by  the  present  writer  in  his  previous 
easay.  The  tract  recently  printed  as  a  volume  may  be  the  one 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  1851,  but  of  this  reference  by  him 
tbe  writer  neviT  heard  until  after  his  own  essay  was  already 
firmted*  The  manuscript  of  the  "Observations'^  was  received 
by  Professor  Sm}i:h,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  about 
fifUien  years  ago,  from  the  late  Reverend  William  T.  Dwight, 
D.  D.,  to  whom  it  Wiis  bequeathed  by  his  brother,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Sereno  E.  Dwight. 

Bat  the  reference  of  the  present  writer  was  to  another  pro- 
diietion  of  the  great  logician,  thus  spoken  of  in  a  quotation  from 
^*the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Hartford '  Ck»urant/"  to  be  found 
fa  Professor  Smjih's  introduction: 

*'li  ItM  long^  been  a  matter  of  priTate  information  that  Professor  Edwazds 
JL  I^tiky  of  Andover,  bad  in  hia  posaession  an  impubli^hed  mannsoript  of 
Bivifiif  qf  oonaiderable  ctxtenti  perbapa  two-tbirds  as  long  as  bis  treatiae  on 
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the  will.  A&  few  hxve  ever  seen  the  nmnusonpt,  its  oont^its  are  onlj  known 
hj  TBgae  reports.  .  ,  .  It  is  said  that  it  containB  a  departure  from  his  pub* 
U^ed  views  on  the  Trinity  and  a  modification  of  the  view  of  original  sin.  One 
aeoonnt  of  it  eajs  that  the  manuscript  leans  toward  SabellianiBm,  and  that  it 
even  approaehea  PelagianiBm*" 

It  was  to  this  "  suppressed "  manuscript  the  present  writer 
referred,  and  not  to  the  slender  brochure  recently  given  to  the 
public.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  say  plainly  that  to  satisfy 
inquirers  who  may  be  still  in  doubt  with  reference  to  Edwards's 
theologio^  views,  it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  this  manu- 
script,  and  aU  manuscripts  of  his  which  have  been  kept  private, 
to  their  inspection,  in  print,  if  possible,  so  that  all  could  form 
their  own  opinion  about  it  or  them. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  Edwards  be- 
lieved in  an  eternity  of  imimaginable  horrors  for  *'  the  bulk  of 
mankind."  His  authority  counts  with  many  in  favor  of  that 
belief,  which  affects  great  numbers  as  the  idea  of  ghosts  affected 
Madame  de  Stael :  '*  Je  n'l/  crois  pas^  mats  je  hs  crains.^  This 
belief  is  one  which  it  is  infinitely  desirable  to  the  human  race 
should  be  shown  to  lie  possibly,  probably,  or  certainly  erroneous. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  in  the  interest  of  humanity  that  any  f orc« 
the  argument  in  its  favor  may  derive  from  Edward^s  authority 
should  be  weakened  by  showing  that  he  was  capable  of  writing 
most  unwisely,  and  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he  changed  hia 
opinions,  or  ran  into  any  **  heretical '^  vagaries,  by  nshig  thc^e 
fact^  against  the  validity  of  hia  judgment.  That  he  was  capable 
of  writing  most  unwisely  has  been  gufficiently  shown  by  the 
recent  publication  of  his  *^'  Observations."  Whether  he  anj^where 
contradicted  what  wsre  generally  accepted  as  his  theological 
opinions,  or  how  far  he  may  have  lapsed  into  heresies,  the  public 
will  never  rest  satisfied  untU  it  sees  and  interprets  for  itself  every- 
thing that  is  open  to  question  which  may  be  contained  in  his  yet 
unpublished  manuscripts.  All  this  is  not  in  the  least  a  personal 
affair  with  the  writer^  who.  in  the  course  of  his  stodiis  of  Ed* 
wardsfs  works,  aocidentally  heard,  from  the  ummpeaebftUe  satuoes^ 
sufficiently  indicated,  the  reports,  which  it  seems  must  have  ^ 
familiar  to  many,  that  there  was  unpublished  matter  bearing  i 
Ike  opinions  of  the  anthocr  through  whose  volmiiiiioiis  woriu  : 
liad  been  toiling.  And  if  he  rejoioed  even  to  hope  Umi  so 
m  maa  as  Edwurds  has  been  oonsideired^  m  good  m  man  as  be  i 
v^e^aogniied  la  have  been,  had^  possibly  in  his  ettangOB  of  i 
OMsed  to  think  of  ehUdren  as  vipers,  and  of  ] 
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IujjiIls  whfle  their  lost  darlings  were  being  driven  into  the 
"baiei^  where  is  the  theologian  who  would  not  rejoice  to  hope  80 
with  him,  or  who  would  be  willing  Iaj  tell  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
that  he  did  not! 

The  real^  vital  division  of  the  religious  part  of  our  Protestant 
eoffnmunities  is  into  Chi-istian  optimists  and  Christian  pesd- 
ndsto.  The  Christian  optimist  in  his  fullest  development  is 
charai'terized  by  a  cheerful  countenance^  a  voice  in  tlie  major 
key,  an  undisguised  enjoyment  of  earthly  comforts,  and  a  short, 
eonfessdnn  of  faith.  His  theory  of  the  universe  is  progress;  his 
idea  of  (k>d  is  that  he  is  a  Father  witli  all  the  true  paternal  attri- 
Imiee,  of  man  that  he  is  destined  to  come  into  harmony  with  the 
k^fy-notis  of  divine  order,  of  this  earth  that  it  is  a  training-school 
fm*  a  Inciter  nphere  of  existence.  The  Christian  pessimist  in  his 
most  r>-pical  manifestation  is  apt  to  wear  a  solemn  aspect,  to 
spsak,  especially  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  minor  key,  to  under- 
^ue  the  lesst-T  enjoyments  of  life^  to  insist  on  a  more  extended 
list  of  articles  of  belief.  His  theory  of  the  universe  recognizes 
rhis  comer  of  it  as  a  moral  ruin ;  his  idea  of  the  Creator  is  that 
itt  a  ruler  whose  pardoning  power  is  subject  to  the  veto  of  what 
is  c&Ued  '*  justice**;  his  notion  of  man  is  that  he  is  bom  a  natural 
hater  of  God  and  goodness,  and  that  his  natural  destiny  is  eternal 
mifiery.  The  line  di\'iding  these  two  great  classes  zigzags  its 
way  through  the  religious  community,  sometimes  following 
deoominational  layers  and  cleavages,  sometimes  going,  like  a 
geological  fracture,  through  many  different  strata.  The  natural 
sata^^inists  of  the  religious  pessimists  are  the  men  of  science, 
espeeially  the  evolutionists,  and  the  poets.  It  was  but  a  con- 
ditaooed  prophecy,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  what  was  in  Milton's 
mind  when  he  sang,  in  one  of  the  divinest  of  his  strains,  that 

"  HeU  itfielf  will  pass  awaji 
And  leave  ber  dolcxronfi  mansions  to  the  peering  daj." 

And  Nature,  always  fair  if  we  will  allow  her  time  enough,  after 
giving  mankind  tlie  inspired  tinker  who  painted  the  Chris- 
tia!r'  ^'^  .OS  that  of  a  hunted  animal,  **  never  long  at  ease,** 
de"-!  \   despairing,  on  the  verge  of  self-murder, — painted 

it  With  an  originjility,  a  vividness,  a  power  and  a  sweetness, 
too,  that  rauk  him  with  the  great  authors  of  all  time, — kind 
Katore,  after  this  gift.,  sent  as  his  counterpoise  the  inspired 
plowmani  whose    songs   have   done    more   to   humanize   the 
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hard  theology  of  Scotlaiid  than  all  the  rationalistic  sermons 
that  were  ever  preached.  Our  own  Whittier  has  done  and  is 
doing  the  same  thing,  in  a  far  holier  spirit  than  Bums,  for  the 
inherited  beliefs  of  New  England  and  the  country  to  which  New 
England  belongs.  Let  me  sweeten  these  closing  paragraphs  of 
an  essay  not  meaning  to  hold  a  word  of  bitterness  with  a  passage 
or  two  from  the  lay-preacher  who  is  listened  to  by  a  larger 
congregation  than  any  man  who  speaks  from  the  pulpit.  Who 
wiU  not  hear  his  words  with  comfort  and  rejoicing  when  he 
speaks  of  "  that  larger  hope  which,  secretly  cherished  from  the 
times  of  Origen  and  Duns  Scotus  to  those  of  Poster  and  Maurice, 
has  found  its  fitting  utterance  in  the  noblest  poem  of  the  age  ^  f 

It  is  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam''  to  which  he  refers,  and 
from  which  he  quotes  four  verses,  o(  which  this  is  the  last : 

"  Behold  I  we  know  not  anything : 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last, — far  off, — at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

If  some  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  the  rapidly  growing  change  of  opinion  renders  unnecessary 
any  further  effort  to  humanize  "  the  Gospel  of  dread  tidings  ";  if 
any  believe  the  doctrines  of  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  divines  are  so  far  obsolete  as  to  require  no  further 
handling ;  if  there  are  any  who  think  these  subjects  have  lost 
their  interest  for  living  souls  ever  since  they  themselves  have 
learned  to  stay  at  home  on  Sundays  with  their  cakes  and  ale 
instead  of  going  to  meeting, — ^not  such  is  Mr.  Whittier's  opinion, 
as  we  may  infer  from  his  recent  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Minister's 
Daughter.''  It  is  not  science  alone  that  the  old  Christian  pessimism 
has  got  to  struggle  with,  but  the  instincts  of  childhood,  the 
affections  of  maternity,  the  intuitions  of  poets,  the  contagious 
humanity  of  the  philanthropists, — in  short,  human  nature  and 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The  pulpit  has  long  helped  the 
world,  and  is  stiU  one  of  the  chief  defenses  against  the  dangers 
that  threaten  society,  and  it  is  worthy  now,  as  it  always  has  been 
in  its  best  representation,  of  all  love  and  honor.  But  many  of 
its  professed  creeds  imperatively  demand  revision,  and  the  i)ews 
which  call  for  it  must  be  listened  to,  or  the  preacher  wiU  by  and 
by  find  himself  speaking  to  a  congregation  of  bodiless  echoes. 

OuvEB  Wendell  Holmes. 
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"  Sevultakedttslt  with  the  nomination  of  General  Garfield,  the 
Befmblican  party  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  heir  to  a  new  idea. 
Such  windfalls  are  by  no  moans  freqnent  in  the  political  world. 
Ab  m  rnle,  government  is  simply  an  eternal  repetend.  The 
problem  of  yesterday  is  puzzled  over  to-day,  and  comes  np 
lor  a  new  solution  to-morrow.  The  life  of  a  nation  is,  in  the 
main,  only  an  infinite  Beries  of  attempts  to  solve  the  same  old 
problem  in  some  new  way.  The  stock  properties  of  all  govern- 
aeotB  are  matters  of  revenue  and  administration.  Parties  are 
far  more  frequently  divided  upon  the  question  of  how  to  do  than 
of  what  to  do.  With  nations  as  with  individuals,  the  chief 
bosinees  of  existence  is  to  find  the  means  of  living-  The  struggle 
for  doily  bread  is  the  great  end  of  government,  as  well  as  of 
the  0q>arate  existences  whose  aggregate  composes  the  nation. 
Wh€«i  to  raise  money  and  when  to  borrow  it ;  what  to  tax  and 
what  to  spare ,-  what  to  buy  and  what  to  sell ;  how  to  spend  and 
how  to  save ; — ^the-se  are  the  questions  as  to  which  government 
ill  most  frequently  concerned,  and  diflferences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  which  usually  distinguish  parties.  They  are  questions 
of  method  and  detail.  Right  or  wrong  does  not  enter  into  them 
a»  a  component.  PoHey,  expediency,  a  question  of  profit  and 
lofia,  is  their  highest  element. 

Now  and  then  there  comes  a  time  when  the  question  that  is 
uppermost  in  aU  minds  is  not  *'  How  t^  but  ^*  Wbatf  ^' — when  the 
qoaKtion  of  method^  the  mere  economy  of  administration,  sinks 
into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  some  peril  which  threatens 
Urn  very  fact  of  existence,  or  some  crisis  when  that  which  has 
betm  is  cast  off  like  an  outgrown  garment  and  that  which  is  to 
be  has  not  yet  assumed  form  and  consistency. 

Such  an  occasion  was  the  birth-hour  of  the  Republican  party. 
Those  who  led  did  not  know  it,  but  subseciuent  events  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  people  of  the  North  had  arrived  at  that 
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point  when  they  determined  to  use  their  power  to  cripple  and 
destroy  slavery.  How,  they  knew  not ;  neither  did  they  care  very 
much  about  tiie  means  to  be  employed.  Like  the  Pentecostan 
multitude,  they  all  heard  and  saw  the  same  thing — all  understood 
that  in  some  way  or  other  the  Republican  party  in  its  last  analy- 
sis meant  personal  liberty.  The  public  mind  turned  aside  from 
the  beaten  paths  of  administration  and  addressed  itself  to  the 
higher  duty  of  deciding  between  a  new-bom  righteousness  and 
an  ancient  eviL 

So,  too,  when  armed  rebellion  stood  threatening  the  nation's 
life,  the  struggle  between  parties  instantiy  became  not  one  con- 
cerning the  economies  of  existence,  but  one  of  existence  at  alL 
Again,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  questions  of  method  of  adminis- 
tration were  dwarfed  by  the  overtopping  importance  of  fixing 
and  establishing  the  teims  and  conditions  of  restoration,  or,  as 
we  blindly  though  more  wisely  termed  it,  reconstruction. 

Since  those  questions  have  been  decided,  or  at  least  have 
taken  on  the  form  of  legislative  enactments,  there  has  been  an 
imremitting  attempt  to  steer  our  political  thought  back  into  the 
old  channels.  Politicians  and  political  scolds  have  agreed  in 
reiterating  that  we  must  come  back  to  the  good  old  ways,  and 
fight  over  again  and  again  the  ancient  batties  of  banking,  tariff, 
and  currency,  currency,  banking,  and  tariff,  without  any  disturb- 
ing influences  from  without.  To  consider  the  causes  of  revolu- 
tion and  counter-revolution,  to  trace  the  course  of  prejudice  and 
caste,  to  tell  the  tale  of  violence,  or  balance  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  over  against  a  petty  economy,  instead  of  discussing  the 
rate  of  interest  or  the  system  of  banking,  is  to  be  "  a  stirrer  up 
of  strife,^  a  "waver  of  the  bloody  shirt,"  a  "ranter  on  dead 
i&ues,"  a  party  insubordinate,  and  a  pestiferous  political  nui- 
sance. This  is  not  strange.  Politicians  do  not  like  to  be  jostied 
out  of  their  accustomed  ruts.  The  old  issues,  the  everlasting 
conundrums,  leave  the  lines  of  battle  imdisturbed.  They  make 
the  conflict  of  parties  as  peaceful  and  regular  as  a  sham  battie. 
The  ground  is  known,  the  lines  are  drawn,  and  the  result  is — 
almost  immaterial  No  one  is  out  of  his  bearings  or  beyond  his 
depth.  A  few  dollars,  a  little  hog-cunning,  a  convenient  slander,  j 
and  the  old  battie  has  been  won  and  lost  on  the  same  old  ground, 
and  by  the  same  perennial  parties.  A  question  of  piinciple 
instead  of  method  is  like  a  bomb-sheU  in  the  midst  of  holiday 
warfare.    It  forces  an  advance  over  ground  that  may  be  full  oT 
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litfalk.  A  leader,  by  one  misstep,  may  stumble  into  oblivioiL 
A  new  political  idea,  therefore,  is  rarely  adopted  by  any  party 
tmtU  the  last  day  of  grace.  Then  it  h  that  the  people  get  ahead 
of  their  leaders.  There  is  an  advance  along  the  whole  line  of  a 
piirty  which  has  planned  only  to  hold  its  old  works.  Ordered  to 
** dress"  on  some  old  issue,  the  people  insnbordinately  " charge '^ 
on  Home  new  eviL  8nch  times  are  crises.  Old  parties  must 
clothe  themselves  with  new  ideas,  or  new  ones  ai'e  sure  to  arise< 

8nei  a  time  is  the  present.  The  Democratic  part}'-,  ever  since 
the  dose  of  the  war,  has  been  tr^^ng  to  nj\d\4fy  old  issues  of 
form  and  method.  They  have  sought  to  draw  the  veil  of  abso- 
lote  forgetfolness  over  the  new  departure  of  1861,  and  all  that 
was  either  causative  or  resultant  of  that  struggle.  They  have 
tried  to  lash  the  American  people  back  to  the  lines  of  the  old 
**»attimn  maneuvers,"  to  divert  attention  from  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  and  the  seemity  of  the  Republic  to  matters  of  trade  and 
discount 

Almost  by  accident,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Bepnblicaii  party 
gave  ntterance  to  a  new  political  thought  at  Chicago,  which  is 
destined,  if  carried  to  its  logical  residts,  to  mtike  the  coming 
qiiadrenniate  of  its  power  no  less  important  and  memorable 
than  its  first.  If  neglected,  shirked,  or  trifled  with,  this  adminis- 
tintioii  will  simply  pass  into  history  as  one  of  those  interregnums 
^^ daring  which  a  party  held  power  but  did  nothing — when  "I 
^^fcdi7«  nof  waited  on  "  I  would^^  and  politicians  schemed  for  future 
^HjJaoea  unmindful  of  the  common  weal.  This  thought  which  is 
^V  destined  to  compel  a  new  departure  iu  politics,  is  the  relation 
I  of  the  general  government — the  ^Imerican  nation  or  the  Ameri- 
I  ma  people — to  the  illiterato  voters  of  the  several  States. 
I  The  Republican  platform  of  1880,  for  the  first  time  in  our 

I  history,  pledges  a  party  to  the  idea  of  national  action  in  the  di- 
^^rection  of  public  education.  The  resolution  in  regard  to  it  is  not 
^^■ai  aU  striking  in  its  character,  except  in  the  fact  that  it  does 
^^vcmbraoe  this  idea.  It  was  evidently  drawn  with  fear  and  trem* 
^VliUng,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  not  altogelher  unsuccessful 
Bitonpt  to  make  language  a  means  of  concealing  thought  rather 
thati  expressing  it.  Its  hist<:>ry  may  almost  be  traced  in  its 
wordii^  It  is  self-evidently  a  hesitant  yielding  to  an  irresistible 
detnaod.  It  Ls  the  language  of  the  skilled  politician,  compelled 
to  lake  a  forward  step  in  compliiince  with  a  popular  sentiment 
whifih  he  dare  not  ignore.    Not  to  go  forward  is  to  risk  favor; 
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an  inch  too  far  may  be  ruin  to  the  party  whose  plan  of  campi 
he  is  preparing.  For  years  the  popuhir  sentiment  has  been  gro' 
ing.  An  nnshaped^  indefinite  con\'iction  has  sprang  up  in  tlw 
public  mind  that  Bomething  of  the  kind  is  wise  and  necessj 
Members  of  Congress  belonging  to  this  party  have  introdm 
tentative  measures,  designed  to  feel  the  public  pulae  rather  than 
to  effect  a  specific  cure.  The  president  of  this  very  eonventio] 
with  commendable  pertinacity,  has  more  than  once  brought 
subject  to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues.  The  question  iB 
not  without  difficulty.  The  national  charter  is  dumb  in  re| 
to  it.  No  party  has  ever  gone  before  to  blaze  the  way,  or  &h 
its  pitfalls  and  dangers.  Four  years  before,  a  like  committee 
quietly  sat  down  upon  this  feeling  evidenced  by  petitions,  and 
sought  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  Southern  poKcy.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  impressed  with  the  need  of  doing 
Bomething  which  had  not  been  done  before,  during  the  first  three 
years  of  his  term  had  not  deemed  this  question  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  but  within  a  month  preceding  the  sitting  of  this 
convention  had  voiced  the  popular  sentiment  in  a  public  address. 
One  of  the  leading  candidates  before  the  convention,  a  states 
man  of  unusual  strength  and  subtlety,  a  politician  of  great 
sagacity  and  long  experience,  had  put  it  forth  as  one  of  the  first 
and  strongest  points  of  the  coming  campaign,  in  a  speech  of 
remarkable  power,  in  which,  with  commendable  ^-ankness, 
annoxmced  his  own  candidacy  for  the  nomination.  It  is  evidi 
that  something  must  be  done.  The  trend  of  public  thought 
unmistakable.  The  party  must  say  something,  but  not  too  mw 
The  draftsman  must  write  as  the  cautious  hunter  shut — "so  as 
hit  it  if  a  deer,  and  miss  it  if  a  calf,"  The  demon  of  St 
sovereignty  rose  before  him,  grim  and  terrible,  stained  with 
blood  of  recent  warfare,  yet  potent  for  defeat. 

Thus  pressed  in  front  and  rear,  the  politician  seized  his 
and,  with  the  skill  of  polished  statecraft,  wrote : 

"The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  loft  to  the  oar©  of  the 
AteSy  bat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  aid  that  to  the  ex 
of  its  constitutional  ability.     The  int€'Uigi*uoe  of  the  nation  is  but  the  agg 
gate  of  the  intelligence  of  the  se\reral  States ;  and  the  destiny  of  thf»  nati( 
must  be  g^m^^^  ^^^  hy  the  genius  of  any  ono  State,  but  by  the  g«mas  of  at] 

It  was  well  and  wisely  and  skillfnUy  done.    The  fii-st  sentec 
is  one  of  infinite   possibilities.     Mnch  or  little,  anything 
nothing,  may  be  the  scope  of  its  significance  aooording  to 
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l-p<mit  of  the  reader.  Tlie  chajneleon  cannot  rival  it  in 
ichimgeable  power  for  infinite  change.  It  is  a  messenger  which 
bt«<L>  no  injunction  to  be  everything  to  all  men.  The  concluding 
lietioe,  the  biggest  half  of  the  resolution^  was  addi*essed  with 
deft  flattery  directly  and  entirely  to  tlie  State  sovereignty  gnome. 
lie  writer  judged  well  that  the  repeated  impersonation  of  the 
'  96 v^^  States,**  and  the  deft  appeal  to  the  banded  "  genius^  of 
d  e3dstenc€s,  would  eflfectually  conceal  the  kernel 
ri  in  his  bushel  of  chaff.  Nevertheless,  the  grain 
was  there,  whicii  is  bound  to  grow  and  blossom  and  swallow 
otiier  issnea,  like  the  prophet's  rod.  If  vigorously  carried  into 
exeetttiDn  hy  the  party  in  power,  it  will  change  the  whole  face  of 
the  Siiuthem  question.  If  haltingly  dealt  with  as  heretofore, 
that  party  will  justly  lose  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the 
ptifisaty  of  their  declaration  in  its  favor. 

THE    DAKGEB* 

As  A  general,  abstract  principle,  it  requires  no  argument  to 

'  stahlish  the  truth  of  Madison's  immortal  apothegm  that  **  a  pop* 

nlar  government,  without  popular  information  or  the  means  of 

aoqmring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce,  or  a  tragedy,  or  perhaps 

to  both.*' 

It  is  to  be  f earedf  however,  that  very  few  have  clearly  f ormn* 
lated  the  extent  and  imminency  of  the  danger  arising  from 
popolar  ignorance,  which  now  confronts  us. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  some 
of  oor  national  Uls,  and  that  sometime  and  somehow  danger  is 
likely  to  residt  therefrom.  This  peril  was  clearly  apparent  to 
the  mind  of  General  Grant,  when  he  recommended  the  desperate 
expedxent  of  excluding  all  illiterates  from  the  right  of  suffrage, 
hjr  constitutional  amendment.  Though  it  evoked  no  Congres- 
acmal  action,  it  awakened  thought,  and  the  present  state  of  the 
pQbUc  mind  is  largely  due  to  his  action.  President  Hayes  has 
jBrely  missed  an  opportunity  during  the  last  few  months  to 
fed  ^e  public  pulse  upon  this  subject,  and,  like  many  Republican 
canvassers  during  the  late  campaign,  universally  met  with  a 
hearty  response  from  all,  irre^eetive  of  party.  His  last  mes- 
«agi6  reveals  his  own  comiction  of  the  danger,  but  contains  no 
practical  suggestions  on  the  subject.  Several  bills  now  before  Con- 
I  are  the  outgrowth  of  this  general  feeling  of  apprehension. 

Thf?  usual  form  of  stating  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
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this  source  by  no  means  discloses  the  imminency  of  our  nationed 
peril.  It  does  not  consist  alone  in  the  fact  that  of  our  popu- 
lation some  seventeen  per  cent,  is  illiterate;  nor  even  in  the  fact 
that  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  voters  cannot  read  their  ballots. 
This  proportion,  if  evenly  distributed,  would  perhaps  hardly 
afford  ground  for  apprehension,  certainly  not  for  immediate 
alarm.  The  real  danger  lies  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  this 
percentage  of  illiterates.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
census  of  1870,  will  suflftciently  disclose  this  fact.  While  the 
recent  census  will  considerably  increase  the  aggregates,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  materially  affect  the  relative  proportions : 

Voting  population  of  tiie  United  States 7,623,000 

"  "  "         fonner  slave  States 2,775,000 

Illiterate  male  adnlts  in  United  States 1,580,000 

"         "         "  former  slave  States 1,123,000 

Per  cent,  illiterate  voters  in  United  States  to  entire  vote ...  20 

"  "  "  slave  States 45 

"  "  "  States  not  sUve 9 

"  '*  "  South  Carolina 69 

Illiterate  voters  in  Southern  States  (white) 304,000 

"  "  "  "  (colored) 819,000 

Prom  this  table  the  following  facts  will  be  apparent : 

1.  The  sixteen  Southern  States  contain  about  one-third  of 
our  voting  population,  and  almost  three-fourths  of  our  illiteracy. 

2.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  Southern  States 
are  unable  to  read  their  ballots. 

3.  The  illiteracy  of  the  South,  plus  six  per  cent,  of  its  literate 
voters,  can  exercise  the  entire  power  of  those  States. 

4.  K  this  illiterate  vote  be  neutralized  by  force  or  fraud,  a 
majority  of  the  intelligent  voters,  or  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  tiie 
entire  vote  of  those  States,  will  exercise  their  entire  national 
strength. 

These  States  have  one  hundred  and  thiriy-eight  electoral 
votes,  or,  in  other  words,  they  exercise  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the 
power  necessary  to  choose  a  President  or  constitute  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  eighty-four  per  cent  of  a 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

By  reason  of  their  ignorance,  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  of  the  South  are  unable : 

1.  To  know  what  is  their  political  duty. 

2.  To  be  sure  that  their  votes  actually  represent  their  wishes 

3.  To  secure  the  counting  of  the  ballots  which  they  cast. 
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4m  To  protect  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their  ballotorial 

8*1  that  the  alterujttivn  prcst-nt-ed  is  between  an  honest  ^-xereise 
•jf  fw>w*^  by  votei-s  who  are  too  ignorant  to  have  any  certain 
kii  wht^ther  they  are  right  or  wi*ong,  and  the  suppression 

ui  ».^- ..  ,  lies  by  force  or  fraud.  So  far  as  their  effects  upon  the 
tuHlnQ  are  concerned,  both  are  alike  dangerous,  Wliile  this  mass 
of  i^orane**  may  bi*  iii«tiu*'tiv(4y  right  in  purpose,  it  is  naturally 
unable  to  judge  of  the  instrumeutalities  with  which  it  works. 
If  sttppressedf  that  very  act  discloses  a  purpose  and  intent  in 
dangerous.  It  is  simply  a  choice  between  the  dangers  of 
.  ignorance  atid  tlbihonetst  fraud  or  unlawful  violence-  The 
question  for  the  nation  to  answer  is  whether  it  can  afford  to  have 
lhre<^fotirths  of  the  power  necessary  to  control  the  govemnient 
exereised  by  either  ignorance*  or  fraud,  or  violence.  The  ques- 
tkm  h  one  alK>ve  partisaujship,  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  is 
alxjve  party  impremacy. 

The  general  apprehension  of  danger  to  result  from  either  horn 

of  tlut!^  dilemma  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  what  is  termed  the 

•* solid  South"  is  universally  regai*ded  m  a  thing  to  be  either 

dreaded  or  excused.    In  the  late  campaign^  each  party  accused 

i4h»  oth*^  of  responsibility^  for  its  existence,  and  each  asserted,  as 

>  of  its  chief  claims  to  support,  that  its  success  would  effectually 
noir  of  our  modem  politics.  Oddly  enough,  too, 
the  oul  :  d  that  the  ''solid  South"  would  be  broken  by  the 
dectiau  of  its  candidate,  because  that  action  would  show  an 
bdinaticm  on  the  part,  of  the  North  to  give  to  the  *'  solid  South  '* 
wfaAtever  it  desired,  and  thereupon  there  would  residt  such  a 
struggle  over  tlie  spoils  of  victory  inside  the  **  solid  South "  as 
Would  permanently  destroy  all  of  its  solidarity.  The  argument 
of  the  other  party  was  that  the  success  of  its  candidate  would 
such  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  North  as  would 
the  individuals  composing  the  **  solid  South  "  to  despair 
of  winning  national  control  by  means  of  this  solidarity,  conse- 
litiently,  it  was  argued,  they  woidd  gradually  sliver  off,  court 
alliauc>e  with  the  Republicans,  and,  by  so  doing,  not  only  protect 
the  ignorant  colored  voters  in  the  exercise  of  their  francJiise,  but 
also  compel  the  remainder  of  their  pre^nt  associates  to  court  in 
like  manner  the  colored  vote,  and  so  accomplish  the  end,  by  all 
pPDfes«<Nily  deemed  most  de^irjible,  to  wit,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
^lolid  South  ^  and  of  the  colored  vote  of  the  South  at  once* 
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Both  of  these  claims  are  £alladous,  but  they  show  a  nmv< 
conviction  that  the  *'  solid  South  "  and  the  solid  ignorant  vote  of 
the  South  are  both  dangerous  things.  The  trouble  is,  that, 
instead  of  seeking  to  eradicate  the  cause,  both  parties  have 
hitherto  sought  to  "whip  the  devil  around  the  Btump"  by  shallow 
artifiGes,  which,  even  if  they  were  to  succeed,  would  aiford  but 
a  temporary  relief.  This  mistake  results  in  a  great  measure  from 
a  misapprehension  of  the  relative  character  of  the  present  parties 
at  the  South,  and  the  use  of  the  terms  '*  the  South,"  "  South 
em  people/*  and  **  solid  South/^  in  d^erent  senses. 

Of  the  white  race  at  the  South,  some  twenty-four  per  c< 
of  the  voters  are  illiterate ;  of  the  colored  race,  about  ninety 
cent.  Of  the  Republican  party  at  the  South,  about  seventy-five 
per  cent,  is  colored,  and  the  remainder  white.  The  ratio  of  ilUt- 
eracy  among  the  whitens  of  the  two  parties  is  probably  about  the 
same,  for,  while  the  white  Bepublieans  will  hardly  average  with 
their  Democratic  neighbors  in  wealth,  it  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence  to  furnish  the  backbone  nece^ary  to  make  a 
Southern  Republican,  There  are  no  colored  Democrats,  or  not 
enough  to  constitute  an  appreciable  percentage.  This  estimate 
would  make  something  more  than  seventy  per  cent*  of  the 
present  RepubUean  party  of  the  South  illiterate  and  twenty-foi 
per  cent  of  their  opponents.  This  classification  of  parties  dal 
back  to  the  period  of  reconstruction,  and  was  formed  sol 
upon  the  question  of  accepting  or  rejecting  rehabLlitation  under 
those  measures.  The  lodestone  which  united  the  opposition  was 
hostility  to  the  political  equality  of  the  negro.  All  other  poi 
of  difference  were  insignificant  and  trivial,  except  as  they 
upon  that  one  absorbing  idea  Since  that  time  there  has 
no  material  change  in  the  strength  or  animus  of  the  respect r 
parties. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  reconj^iructiou  measures  bceai 
what  is  known  as  the  '*  solid  South.''     The  alliance  of   t] 
faction  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the  nation  was  purely 
dental    They  united  with  that  party  simply  because  the  Rept 
licans  favored  the  reconstruction  measures.    The  **  solid  Soutl 
is  not  solidly  Democratic,  but  solidly  ** Southern*';  or,  what 
the  same  thing,  solidly  opposed  to  the  exercise  of   politic 
power  by  the  colored  man.    It  did  not  become  solid  in  the  hi 
of  achieving  national  power,  but  moved  into  tlie  Democrat 
camp  in  the  hope  of  achieving  power  by  means  of  its 
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66lablished  solidarity.  The  **  solid  South  ^  has  no  especial  affinity 
for  the  Democracy  any  more  than  for  any  other  party.  Its  dia- 
tinctiTe  features  are  peculiar  to  itself.  No  defeat  of  the  Demo- 
emtio  party  affects  its  solidarity,  nor  is  any  triumph  of  the 
Republican  party  of  any  moment  to  it  so  long  as  no  step  is  taken 
to  interfere  with  or  remove  the  eauses  of  its  solidarity*  This 
f&ction  was  iot  made  "^^  solid ^  by  the  hope  of  enjoying  federal 
{latronage  and  favor.  When  it  was  first  organized,  there  seemed 
Uttle  hope  of  success  for  it  even  in  local  affairs*  Only  the 
most  far-seeing  sagacity  could  have  predicted  that  astonishing 
triumph  which  it  has  achieved*  Yet,  there  was  no  hesitation^ 
I  no  faltering,  no  desertion.  The  number  of  proselytes  from  it 
during  the  years  of  Eepublican  supremacy  was  sui-prLsingly 
BmaU.  The  most  tremendous  majorities  did  not  a])pall  or 
discourage  them.  As  they  did  not  abandon  their  faction  when 
in  a  minority  for  the  sake  of  preferment,  so  they  will  not  now 
defy  its  power  for  the  sake  of  favor. 

This  faction,  unque^stionably  a  minority,  assume  for  them- 
8dv«a  the  term  "  Southern/  with  a  sublime  disregard  of  the  weak 
and  ignorant  majority.  This  use  of  the  term  *'  Southern "  has 
become  so  general  that  its  absurdity  is  tdmost  forgotten.  That 
which  is  favored  by  this  element  is  said  to  be  '*  Southern,^  and 
that  which  is  opposed  to  it,  "  anti- Southern.^  A  national  policy 
which  is  thoroughly  approved  by  every  member  of  the  actual 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  section  is  denoimced  by  this  ele- 
ment as  one  hostile  to  "  the  South,'*  Even  as  these  words  are 
written,  the  message  of  the  President  is  spoken  of  by  a  lead- 
ing journal  as  "meeting  with  universal  execration  at  the  South,'* 
while  in  truth  no  document  he  has  ever  written  is  regarded  by 
the  actual  majority  there  as  approaebing  it  in  good  sense  and 
etttfceemanship.  This  assumption  by  a  faction  of  terms  denoting 
ttie  whole,  and  the  general  concurrence  in  theii'  use,  is  the  cause 
of  endless  confusion.  In  this  article,  "  the  South''  will  be  used 
for  the  section,  and  the  "solid  South  "  to  designate  the  faction. 

If  mioh  a  thing  as  the  disruption  of  the  **  solid  South,"  and  the 
distribution  of  the  colored  vote  between  its  fragments  were 
poesible,  it  would  still  be  only  a  temporary  remedy  for  the  evil 
wfaieb  threatens  the  nation's  future.  For  a  time  it  would  lessen 
the  danger,  and  the  political  MicawbtT  might  be  excused  for 
appisaling  to  an  artifice  which  would  give  opportunity  for  an 
unfcmwn   something  to   turn  up.     When  we   consider  the 
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extreme  improbability  of  any  such  disruption,  and  the  absence 
of  any  stronger  issue  than  the  mere  bait  of  official  power  which 
can  be  offered  to  induce  the  dissolution  of  a  "solid  South,'^ 
which  is  based  on  race-prejudice  and  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
we  may  well  conclude  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  attack  the  cita- 
del of  ignorance. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  danger  may  be  avoided. 
The  one  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  certain  of  the  States, 
which  is  to  exclude  the  illiterate  from  the  ballot.  This  can  never 
be  honestly  done,  even  if  desirable,  because  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  States  an  honest  majority  can  never  be  obtained  in 
its  favor.  Every  unlettered  man  will  of  course  oppose  his  own 
exclusion  from  political  power,  imless  intimidated  or  deceived, 
and  there  will  never  be  found  a  time,  should  it  be  attempted, 
when  there  wiU  not  be  intelligent  votws  enough  who  unite  with 
them  to  give  a  majority.  Who  believes  that  such  a  measure 
could  be  honestly  adopted  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  where 
fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  voters  are  illiterate  f  Such  a  move- 
ment could  not  consistently  be  inaugurated  or  supported  by  the 
Republican  party,  both  because  of  the  vast  percentage  of  illiter- 
ates in  its  Southern  wing,  and  also  because  it  would  be  a  virtual 
confession  of  folly  or  insincerity  in  its  reconstructionary  legis- 
lation.   Such  an  admission  would  be  f  ataL 

The  only  other  method  of  treating  this  evil  is  that  so  cau- 
tiously pointed  out  in  the  resolution,  already  quoted,  of  the 
Republican  platform  of  1880 — ^national  education,  or  national  aid 
to  education.  So  that  we  face  the  inquiry.  Is  this  a  sufficient 
and  possible  remedy  t 

THE  POWER  OP  CONGRESS. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
inquiry  is  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject-matter. 

No  power  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  citizens  of  the 
different  States,  or  that  vague  thing  denominated  "American 
citizenship,''  or  to  prescribe  the  course  or  character  of  instruc- 
tion, is  provided  in  the  Constitution.  At  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
such  a  thing  as  an  organized  system  of  public  schools  under 
State  control  was  unknown.  The  whole  idea  of  public  education 
is  one  of  later  growth.  Washington  and  others  of  his  compatriots 
were  anxious  for  a  national  university,  but  the  systematic  educa- 
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tioii  of  all  the  people,  by  the  state  or  uation^  was  hardly  dreamed 
of  at  that  time.  Its  especial  necessity,  arising  from  the  influence 
of  iguoraue^^  upon  poHtieal  aftairs,  was  not  then  felt,  beeaui^e  of 
two  things^  viz. :  the  restrictions  upon  the  ballot  were  sueh  that 
rvry  few  men  could  compass  that  pri\alege  who  were  not  at 
lea8t  able  to  read  aud  writ^i.  The  immigration  to  our  shores 
(except  the  pauper  and  penal  immigration  to  some  of  the 
Southern  plantations)  had  chiefly  been  confined  to  religious  mal- 
can  ten  t»^  who  eame  to  avoid  pereeeution,  and  persons  who 
vuluntarily  left  their  homes  Uy  seelc  advantage  from  settlement 
in  unbroken  wUds.  This  very  fa43t  stamps  them  as  among  tiie 
most  enterprising^  far-seeing,  and  determined  of  their  respective 
dassefi.  Th»^y  were  really  picked  men.  The  dc^ctrine  of  the 
ioiTiind  of  the  fittest  never  had  a  better  illustnition  than  in 
ibll  settlement  of  the  American  colonies.  This  was  the  main 
msoQ  why  our  early  settlers,  coming  as  they  did  chiefly 
from  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  England,  developed  so 
unddenly  a  capacity  for  self-government,  invented  new  govern- 
mental forms,  and  adapted  themselves  to  imtried  conditions  with 
ftneh  astonishing  ease.  They  neither  understood  the  danger 
n  from  ignorance^  however,  nor  the  proportions  to  which 

it  ^ax)w  in  our  land.     They  were  too  busy  securing  rights 

igainst  the  power  of  king  and  lords  to  fear  any  evil  to  come  from 
the  masses.  It  was  one  of  those  things  which  the  Constitution  is 
olent  in  regard  to,  simply  because  its  authors  had  no  prevision 
of  the  subject-matter.  It  is,  however,  one  of  that  numerous  class 
of  c|uestions  which  the  inherent  necessities  of  national  existence 
have,  from  time  to  time,  forced  upon  our  attention.  The  depart- 
ment of  a^culture,  the  coast  survey,  scientific  and  exploring 
expeditions,  the  signal  service,  the  military  and  naval  academies 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  many  other  branches  of 
admimstrative  work^  are  beyond  the  purview  of  the  written 
Constitution.  There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  they  are  not 
within  a  strict  construction  of  that  instrument.  They  cannot 
be  embraced  by  any  construction  of  its  words,  because  tliey 
were  not  within  the  range  of  its  authors^  thoughts,  and  could 
not  have  been  within  the  intendment  of  their  language.  Of 
theio  extensions  of  the  governmental  i>ower8  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  the  written  Constitution,  by  far  the  greater  portion  have 
been  aoeepted  and  eont^urred  in  without  controversy.  Their 
need  waa  so  apparent,  and  the  logic  of  their  existence  so  irresist- 
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ible,  that  they  have  been  deemed  only  necsessary  corollaries  of 
other  unquestioned  powers. 

The  incidents  of  national  power — ^those  things  which  are  essen- 
tial to  its  existence,  development,  and  perpetnity^ — ^have  always 
been  held  to  be  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  both  the  legislative 
and  execntive  branches  of  our  national  government  Out  of  our 
Constitution  has  grown  a  nation,  and  out  of  the  needs  of 
nation,  following  the  English  precedent,  has  grown  the  doc 
of  intendment,  by  which  our  Constitution  is  kept  as  flexible, 
capacious  and  receptive  as  the  unwritten  constitution  of  Gr( 
Britain.  The  positive  authorizationB  and  inhibitions  of 
written  instrument  are,  of  course,  in  no  case  to  be  disregarded  j 
but  the  silences  which  lie  between  have  been  peopled  with  inc 
dental  powers  until  the  fabric  of  a  compact  and  harmoniot 
nationality  bids  fair  to  rise  by  natural  and  healthy  growth  out 
of  the  imperfect  federation  which  our  fathers  adopted. 

The  power  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people,  to  secure 
the  intelligence  of  its  electors  and  thereby  prevent  its  own  dis* 
integration  and  destruction,  is  one  of  these  incidents  of  national 
existence.  The  right  of  self-preservation  and  defense  is  as  much 
an  essential  of  national  as  of  individual  life.  The  power  to  provide 
for  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  baUotorial  power  is  a  necessary 
incident  of  elective  government.  If  we  are  to  bo  ruled  by  the 
ballot,  the  ballot-box  must  be  kept  open,  free,  and  the  power  to  be 
exercised  through  it  must  be  the  power  of  intelligence.  The 
rule  of  the  ballot  implies  supervision ;  and  the  power  to  make  all 
participants  in  our  governmental  conti'ol,  implies  the  right 
make  them  fit  to  do  so.  Manhood  suffra^,  equality  of  right,  pr 
supposes,  in  the  power  conferring  such  equality,  the  power  : 
the  right  to  render  the  recipient  capable  of  its  intelligent  exercia 
The  ^ety  of  the  republic  is  the  highest  law,  and  the  tno 
evident  condition  of  its  safety  is,  that  those  who  rule  shall  hav 
sufficient  intelligence  to  know  what  they  desire  to  do,  and  wh€ 
they  are  doing  it.  The  illiterate  man  who  holds  a  ballot  is  lih 
tiie  blind  man  who  wields  a  sword — he  knows  not  whether 
wounds  friend  or  foe. 

The  ballot-box,  controlled  by  ignorance^  is  as  much  an  inst 
ment  of  chance  as  a  diee^box.     The  illiterate  haa,  in  the 
place,  but  a  limited  meanB  of  learning  how  he  ought  to  vott»,  an 
no  means  at  all  of  making  sure  that  he  has  voted  as  he  wishtj 
He  is  the  ready  victim  of  fraud.    He  invites  deception. 
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fnmishee  food  to  the  demagogue*  He  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
tlie  traitor  or  usurper,  because  he  constitutes  the  f oEowing  which 
makes  treason  dangerous.  The  ignorant  voter  swells  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  that  follows  at  the  heels  of  the  cor- 
rupt politician.  Education  does  not  make  men  honest,  but  it 
enables  them  to  detect  fraud.  It  is  a  safeguard,  because  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  honesty  and  if  intelligent  enough  to  distingtiish 
the  right,  will  foUow  it.  The  power  to  educate  its  own  voters 
tfaen^  is,  and  must  be,  inherent  in  any  republic,  because  it  is 
only  an  inoident  of  the  right  of  national  defense. 

The  nation^s  right  of  self-defense,  the  implied  power  to  main- 
tain itself,  was  not  exhausted  by  the  struggle  to  put  down  rebellion. 
It  equally  exists  as  to  any  impending  eviL  The  national  board  of 
healthy  and  the  proposed  action  in  regard  to  the  cattle  plague, 
are  recent  instances  in  which  the  public  mind  has  approved  the 
emrcise  of  such  power.  Is  the  nation  to  hold  its  haiid,  permit 
^186006  to  ravage  a  portion  of  the  land  and  threiitcn  all  the  rest, 
simply  because  the  boundary  of  a  State  must  be  crossed  to  pro- 
fide  a  remedy  f  The  peril  from  ignorance  is  of  precisely  the  same 
diaracter.  Fortunately  it  is  not,  as  a  fact,  contagious,  but  under 
oor  system  of  government  its  evils  are  by  no  means  bounded  by 
the  State,  or  district,  in  which  it  prevails.  When  it  furnishes  the 
Wtm  which  elect  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  by  fraud  or  intimidation  permits  a  member  to  be  chosen 
by  the  majority  of  a  minority  in  Mississippi,  the  conduct  of 
those  representatives  bears  with  equal  weight,  for  good  or  ill,  on 
every  citizen  in  everj'  district  of  the  United  States  If  the 
blind  man  cut  only  himself  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  play 
with  the  sword;  but  when  fifty  millions  more  are  wounded 
every  time  he  smites  himself,  it  is  not  only  permissible  for  them 
to  take  measures  for  their  own  protection,  but  incumbent  upon 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  because  aggregated  ignorance  has  become 
dangerous  to  the  continuance  and  development  of  the  nation, 
inimical  to  our  form  of  government  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  iit  based,  that  the  nation  has  the  right  to  begin  and  carry  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  it  It  is  not  the  Constitution, 
but  V  '  of  national  existence  that  flows  from,  the  Constitution, 
wh  _  s  us  this  right,  A  nation  has  not  only  the  inherent 
right  to  exist,  to  guard  and  protect  its  present,  but  also 
to  8<3cure  its  future  and  perpetuate  its  life.  That  right  our 
nalioQ  iu  not  only  entitled  to  exercise,  but  it  has  reached  a 
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point  where  further  to  omit  to  do  so  would  be  hazardous  and 
criminaL 

While,  if  it  became  necessary;  the  nation  might  lawfully 
stamp  out  ignorance  as  it  did  secession,  yet  it  becomes  incumbent 
on  the  statesman  to  adopt  that  method  which  promises  to  secure 
the  result  aimed  at  with  the  least  interference  with  the  estab- 
lished harmony  of  our  complex  system  of  government.  There 
are  three  possible  methods  of  national  education: 

1.  The  assumption  by  the  genwal  government  of  the  duty  of 
educating  its  own  citizens,  without  reference  to  the  State  organi- 
zations. 

2.  The  distribution  of  a  national  fund  to  the  various  State 
organizations,  to  be  by  them  applied  and  controlled,  without 
supervision  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  a  fund  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in 
the  diflferent  States,  to  be  administered  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  national  government 

The  first  of  these  needs  no  consideration,  because,  as  has  just 
been  remarked,  it  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  all  other  plans 
have  failed.  Neither  public  sentiment  nor  the  imminency  of  the 
peril  is  such  as  to  justify  such  a  radical  departure  from  the  system 
of  coordination  which  has  existed  hitherto  between  our  State 
and  national  governments. 

The  second,  that  of  placing  funds  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  States  for  educational  purposes,  which  is  the  basis 
idea  of  the  bUls  now  pending  before  Congress,  is  open  to  the 
following  serious  objections : 

1.  The  experience  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  such  bequests  is 
not  encouraging.  The  results  have  not  generally  been  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  munificence  of  the  gifts. 

2.  Such  a  fund  is  especially  liable  to  misappropriation.  It 
goes  into  the  absolute  control  of  the  various  State  legislatures, 
and  being  a  fund  not  raised  by  immediate  taxation  of  their 
own  constituents,  they  are  naturally  held  to  a  less  rigid  account- 
ability for  its  expenditure.  "Easy  come,  easy  go"  is  especially 
true  of  such  funds.  It  is  almost  a  moral  certainty  that  its 
investment  or  application  would  soon  become  a  party  question 
in  every  State,  and  the  result  would  be  a  minimum  of  progress 
at  a  maximum  of  cost. 

3.  Such  a  fund  is  liable  to  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
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pforpoee  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  or  a  sect.  Instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  cure  of  illiteracy,  it  may  be  frittered  away  in 
cosily  sdentiflc  experiment,  or  the  support  of  higher  education 
for  a  few,  which,  while  good  enough  in  itself,  does  not  materially 
affect  the  specific  evil  sought  to  be  remedied.  The  bill  now 
pending  before  Congress  has  not  avoided  this  evil.  One-third 
of  the  fund  it  appropriates  is  to  go  to  the  support  of  colleges. 
Illiteracy  is  the  present  danger.  When  that  is  cured,  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  about  polishing  diamonds.  The  Louis- 
ville "Journal'^  is  entirely  right  when  it  says,  "Let  the  whole 
proceeds  go  to  the  common  schools,  and  to  no  schools  of  higher 
education."  The  nation  is  interested  in  curing  the  illiteracy  of 
all  classes  and  both  races.  A  fund  given  in  bulk  to  the  author- 
ities of  a  State  can  no  longer  be  controlled  by  the  general 
government,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  one  race  or 
class,  without  remedy.  The  fund  distributed  to  the  States  many 
years  ago  was,  in  not  a  few  cases,  invested  in  Confederate  bonds 
and  used  to  destroy  the  giver. 

4.  Instead  of  being  an  incentive  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens,  it  is  a  bid  for  carelessness  and  sloth. 
Instead  of  exerting  themselves  to  supplement  the  nation's  bounty 
with  their  own  best  endeavors,  the  tax-payers  of  the  State 
would  be  apt  to  clamor  for  a  reduction  of  the  State  tax  for 
schools  on  account  of  this  donation,  and  demagogues  would  soon 
seek  for  votes  by  promising  such  relief,  thus  corrupting  their  con- 
stituents by  means  of  the  national  funds^  and  destroying  that 
public  sentiment  which  must  underlie  every  successful  system 
of  public  instruction. 

THE  REMEDY. 

We  come,  then,  to  consider  the  third  method,  and  meet  at 
once  the  inquiry :  "  Can  the  general  government  administer  a 
fund  in  aid  of  public  education  in  the  various  States  without 
assuming  the  control  of  the  public  schools  thereof!'' 

We  believe  it  can,  by  means  of  any  system  which  shall  con- 
tain the  following  elements : 

1.  The  raising  of  a  sufficient  national  fund  for  educational 
purposes. 

2.  The  distribution  of  this  fund  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy. 

3.  The  payment  of  the  fund  directiy  to  the  officers  or  teachers 
of  sdiools  in  towns  or  districts,  according  to  the  number  of 
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illiterates  therein,  and  on  proof  that  schools,  free  to  all  wii 
6c*.hool  age,  have  actually  be^n  kept  in  operation  therein  ft 
certain  specified  portion  of  the  year, 

4.  A  thorough  system  of  inspection  and  snpervision  of  tUe 
schools  thus  assisted,  and  full  and  accurate  reports  of  all  mal 
necessary  to  direct  future  legislation  on  the  subject 

5.  E^ovision  that  the  fund  not  applied  in  any  particular 
trict  for  any  year  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  general  fund  for  the 
succeeding  year. 

6.  The  sum  ^owed  ought,  in  no  case,  to  be  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-half  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  school 
during  the  specified  time;  the  balance  being  required  to  be 
provided  either  by  State  taxation  or  private  subscription. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  method  of  raising  tqf 
fondf  nor  the  amount  required,  further  than  to  express  the  belilP 
that  it  should  be  a  regular  part  of  the  national  budget,  and  be 
provided  in  like  manner  with  other  current  expenses.  We  should 
not  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  a  sinking-fund,  nor  seek  to  sn* 
out  of  responsibility  by  giving  the  income  of  a  fancifully  invesi 
sum,  the  existence  of  which  may  depend  on  some  doubtful  C( 
tingency.  It  should  be  an  honest  fund,  not  raised  by  indirecti 
nor  appropriated  by  stealth.  Its  distribution,  on  the  basis 
illiteracy,  is  an  idea  already  incorporated  in  at  least  two  bi 
now  before  Congress,  and  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Comm 
sioner  Eaton  for  several  ye^rs.  It  has  the  merit  of  putti] 
the  plaster  directiy  on  the  sore. 

The  result  of  this  would  be  to  apply  more  than  two-thir 
of  the  fund  to  primary  education  at  the  South,  so  long  as  t 
present  ratio  of  illiteracy  existed  there.  This  is  not  only  go 
policy,  but  the  highest  justice.  Slavery  was  the  parent  of  igi 
ranee,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  but  abo  of  the  wh 
race-  Through  national  encouragement  it  grew,  and  the  amon 
invested  in  it  yearly  increased  until  the  war  began.  The  resi 
of  the  war  not  only  deprived  the  South  of  the  proceeds  of  pi 
vious  economy  by  destroying  the  capital  thus  invested,  but  also, 
nmking  the  freedman  a  citizen,  imposed  on  some  one  the  task  ai 
burden  of  his  instruction.  It  is  an  enormous  undertaking  I 
either  the  State  or  the  nation.  For  those  States,  it  is  quite  1 
impossible  one^    They  could,  by  the  utmost  reason. '  -  '  4 

hardly  bring  their  population  to  the  level  of  oiur  prt-  t 

intelligence  in  a  hundred  years.    During  tlu^t  time,  the  uati< 
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inmld  be  oonstaatly  imperiled  by  this  mass  of  ignorance. 
No6  only  is  it  an  almost  impossible  task  far  them,  but  it 
is  one  which  they  oaght  not  in  justice  to  be  asked  to  perform 
alone.  Not  only  did  the  nation^  by  its  laws  and  institutions, 
eiieottmge  slavery,  but  it  shared  in  its  profits  and  reaped  advan- 
tage from  the  prosperity  which  it  helped  to  bring.  The  merchants 
of  the  North  shart^d  tht*  profits  of  every  pound  of  cotton^  tobacco, 
or  eugar  wiiich  the  Southern  planter  raised.  The  Northern 
manufacturer  had  the  advantage  of  this  great  market  close  at 
liand,  and  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  tariff  which 
nude  every  planter  of  the  South  pay  tribute  to  him  on  almost 
livery  article  he  purchased-  The  advantages  of  slavery  were, 
therefore,  shared  by  North  and  South  alike,  and  in  a  pretty 
nearly  equal  degree-  The  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  losses  conse- 
fjaent  upon  emancipation^  fell  mainly  upon  the  South-  It  is  true 
tluit  great  losses  were  sustained  by  the  North,  The  industries 
of  the  North  so  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  South,  and  its 
aggregated  wealth  is  so  much  more,  that  the  burden  of  public 
debt  falls  chiefly  upon  it  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  just  that 
tiie  Soath  should  be  compelled  to  bear  alone  the  burden  of 
earing  the  evils  which  the  nation  fostered  and  grew  fat  upon. 
If  slavery  was  an  evil,  the  nation  should  bear  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  its  cure.  If  it  be  regarded  only  as  a  productive  institution, 
tlie  North  shoidd  bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  it«  transformation 
into  self -directing  labor,  and  a  co-equal  political  element,  because 
it  fihared  in  the  profits  of  its  enslavement.  There  is  still  another 
iriew  of  this  matter.  Although  emancipation  was  a  necessary 
ramltaat  of  the  war  of  rebellion,  and  enfranchisement  an  una- 
Toidable  corollary  of  emancipation,  yet,  as  political  facts, 
baUi  were  of  Northern  origin,  and  enforced  by  Northern  or 
nslionBl  power.  The  voice  of  the  South^ — excluding  the  colored 
aitti'a  vote — has  never  ratified  either  the  emancipation  of  the  slave 
or  the  enfranchisement  of  the  freedman.  By  national  authority 
**  re  made  (constituent  elements,  not  only  of  the  nation  itself, 

.  he  subordinate  commonwealths  in  which  they  dwelt*  The 
rwi>nstraction  m^ts  were  in  effect  os  compulsory  as  if  they  had 
bet*n  prescribed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  with  force  of  arms. 
The  fact  that  we  empowered  the  colored  man  to  do  by  hia 
ballot  the  will  of  the  nation,  does  not  deprive  those  acts  of  their 
eompnlsory  character,  so  far  as  the  former  constituent  elements 
of  sUtal-power  in  the  Southern  States  were  conoemed.    Their 
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result  was  to  render  necessary  the  edacatioii  of  the  illiterate  Tot- 
ers  of  the  South,  in  order  to  prevent  misgovemment  or  usar- 
pation.  Sooner  or  later,  every  man  in  those  States  will  see 
that  their  only  hope  lies  in  the  intelligence  of  their  voters. 
Thus  to  compel  those  States  to  assume  a  vast  expenditure  is  a  fla- 
grant instance  of  taxation  without  representation.  It  is  what  the 
Irishman^  during  the  war,  defined  a  draft  to  be, — "  a  nate  way  of 
compelling  a  poor  fellow  to  volunteer.^  Ec^uity  and  good  eon* 
science,  as  well  as  the  public  safety,  demand  that  the  nation 
should  assume  a  fair  share  of  this  burden. 

The  third  proposition  is  intended  to  afford  a  simple  and  effect- 
ive method  of  securing  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  very 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  is  the  most  important 
element  of  the  plan  proposed.  Instead  of  giving  the  fund  in 
gross  into  the  hands  of  the  States  and  making  them  its  almoner, 
the  nation  itself  takes  care  that  its  purpose  is  fulfilled.  It  secures 
its  bounty  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  States.  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the  Peabody  fund^  and  has  there 
shown  itself  well  calculated  both  to  secure  immunity  from  impo- 
sition and  also  to  awaken  public  interest  and  cooperation  in  educa- 
tional work.  By  this  wijse  method  of  administration,  the  trustees 
have  doubled,  and  perhaps  trebled,  the  value  of  Peabody's  munifi- 
cent benefaction*  Giving  to  no  Bchool  enough  to  wholly  suistain 
it  5  requiring  it  to  be  kept  open  a  certain  number  of  months  in  every 
school  year ;  to  have  a  certain  minimum  of  enrolled  pupils  and  a 
certain  average  attendance  during  that  time,  and,  above  all,  paying 
only  when  its  work  has  been  done,  the  Peabody  fund  has  done 
more  good  by  inducing  others  to  give,  than  by  the  funds  actually 
distributed.  Its  working  has  been  altogether  haj-monious,  boj 
with  State  systems  and  free  schools  maintained  by  private  si 
scription.  The  same  system  adopted  by  the  nation  would  hav( 
like  effect.  If  the  authorities  of  a  State  should  refuse  to  oooj>er( 
with  the  nation,  the  people  of  the  separate  districts  of  such  S1 
might  still  share  its  benefits  by  a  little  individual  exerti< 
It  would  only  be  necessary,  in  order  to  eaiTy  out  this  proxnsi^ 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  illiterates  in  any  specified  territ* 
of  each  race,  apportion  the  fund  thereto,  and  Iwfore  gi^ 
money  to  any  school  within  that  town  or  district,  to  require  proof 
either  that  it  was  open  to  all  races,  or,  in  States  where  ptibttM 
opinion  does  not  allow  of  nuxed  schools,  tliat  like  opportuni^ 
waa  afforded  to  the  other  race  by  other  schoolfl  in  such  district 
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Of  eaixrse,  the  deiailB  of  this  would  requir©  careful  elaboratioii. 
No  man  could  to-day  draw  a  bill  sufficiently  broad  and  elas- 
tic to  meet  all  the  needs  of  such  a  system.  Only  cure,  experi- 
m0^  and  the  most  extended  study  of  the  data  furnished  by  fuU 
and  careful  reports  cotild  enable  one  to  accomplish  such  a  ta&k. 

fVom  this  very  fact  ariges  the  necessity  of  the  fourth  propo- 
fttiifti.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  believed  that  the  plan  proposed  has 
steered  dear  of  debatable  ground.  It  cannot  weU  be  denied 
thai  the  Congress  has  a  right  to  appropriate  funds  for  school 
purposes,  sinoe  it  has  not  nnfrequently  done  so*  It  wiB  hardly 
be  questioned  that  it  may  distribute  that  fund  itself,  and  not 
through  the  agency  of  the  State  governments,  provided  the  plan 
ad0pted  is  not  intended  to  favor  one  State  more  than  another. 
In  caiuiection  with  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
porpose  and  object  of  this  work  is  neither  to  benefit  nor  favor 
any  State  nor  section.  Its  object  is  not  even  to  favor  the 
fodpients  of  its  bounty*  Its  sole  intent  is  to  protect  the 
nation  from  an  insidious  and  deadly  periL  In  this  result  every 
Slate,  and  every  individual  in  every  State,  has  an  equal  and  direct 
interest.  As  it  is  intended,  however,  to  act  in  harmony  with 
State  systems  of  public  instruction,  to  assist,  promote,  and  develop 
prinmry  schools,  which  are,  in  part  or  in  whole,  supported  by 
taxation  under  State  laws,  controlled  by  State  officials,  and  man- 
aged by  State  authority,  it  may  be  urged  at  once  that  the  States 
will  not  submit  to  national  supervision  or  inspection  of  such 
eehools.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  govem- 
m^iit  shall  exercise  any  control  over  such  schools,  but  only  to 
provide  that^  as  a  condition  precedent  to  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  fund,  the  school  shall  have  been  open  to  the 
thorough  inspection  and  supervision  of  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  general  government,  who  shall  report  upon  its 
mifthods,  grade,  and  character.  It  is  not  proposed  that  he  shall 
have  any  authority,  but  merely  be  the  eyes  through  which  the 
Congress  shall  watch  over  its  own  work,  and  guide  itself  in  the 
ftttitra  exercise  of  its  power.  These  inspectors  are  to  be  merely 
gatlierers  of  data,  acting  under  prescribed  forms.  Nothing  need 
he  aaid  about  their  method  of  appointment  or  compensation- 
It  is  not  intended  that  there  should  be  a  numerous  force  of 
piid  inspectors.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  good  men 
and  women  can  be  found  in  ever>'  township  iii  the  land  who 
will  wiUia^y  give  the  little  time  required  to  visit  the  schools 
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in  their  district,  and  furnish  the  reports  required,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  benefits  of  the  system  and  promoting  the  canse  of 
education.  They  should  be  appointed  without  regard  to  party 
or  sex.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  partisan  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Ea^'h  race 
should  be  allowed  at  least  a  representation  in  the  supervision  ol_ 
its  own  schools,  if  desired. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  serious  opposition  could  be  ma 
to  such  a  system  of  inspection.  If  it  is,  the  issue  ought  to 
made  up  at  once.  In  no  State  could  a  pai'ty  standing  on  sneS 
opposition  long  succeed  in  retaining  power.  It  is  in  the  Sonthe 
States  alone  that  any  opposition  to  such  a  plan  of  national 
is  to  be  anticipated.  The  mistaken  ideas  of  the  rank  and  file] 
the  "  solid  South,**  in  regard  to  the  true  Interest-s  of  that  sectiq 
naturally  inelino  them  to  oppose  anj^ing  looking  towai-d 
ernmental  ac*tion  in  this  respect,  and  many  of  their  lexers  woi^ 
be  bitterly  hostile  to  anything  which  promised  to  seenre 
enlightenment  of  their  constituents.  Their  power  depends  15" 
great  measure  on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses.  It  is  a  mist 
to  suppose  that  the  leaders  of  the  "  solid  South"  are  the  best 
of  the  organization  which  they  control.  They  are,  to  a  large  < 
the  bueca^neers,  the  desperadoes,  of  theu*  own  party ;  the  men 
were  bold  enough  and  unscrupidous  enough  to  assume  its  leader- 
ship  iu  the  days  of  active  knkluxism,  and  head  the  revolutionary 
organizations  which  gave  it  power.  They  are  men  who  gained 
prominence  by  their  boldness  in  directing  movements  which 
touched  the  verge  of  treason,  were  unlawful  and  violent.  There 
were  many  who  sympathized  with  the  purposes  of  such  organiza- 
tions who  did  not  approve  of  their  methods.  Pew  cared  to 
danger  and  ostracism  to  oppose ;  but  many  tacitly  disapproii 
These  are  the  really  "  best  men'^  of  the  "  solid  South."  As  a  : 
they  are  not  extravagantly  proud  of  their  present  leaders.  Ma 
of  them — and  the  number  is  hourly  increasing — are  becoE 
more  and  more  convinced  that  tlie  education  of  the  voter  is 
only  chance  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  their  section.  Th^ 
would  undoubtedly  give  in  their  adhesion  to  such  a  system- 

The  principle  of  national  supervision-,  however,  is  vitall 
the  success  of  national  aid  to  education,  becai3Jse : 

1.  It  provides  a  check  upon  fraud^  imposition,  or  misapplies 
tion  of  the  fund- 

2.  It  secui-es  material  for  future  amendment  of  the  law. 
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S.  It  enables  the  Congress  to  know  just  what  sort  of  instruc- 
ticm  the  citizens  of  the  nation  are  receiving  through  its  bounty. 
This  last  point  is  not  one  to  be  neglected.  It  is  a  very  signifl- 
littit  IHcty  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  Southern  States  the 
test-books  prescribed  by  the  authorities  openly  and  ably  defend 
tlid  right  of  secession ;  ext-ol  the  Confederacy  and  its  leaders ; 
attail  the  national  government  and  its  defenders^  and^  in  shorty 
tend  directly  to  diminish  the  respect  due  to  the  government,  and 
jitsltfy  the  action  of  those  who  sought  its  disruption.  No  man 
can  rH%A  the  Southern  school  histories  without  being  assured 
that  their  purpose  and  intent  is  to  instill  the  extremest  doctrines 
of  State  sovereignty  and  secession,  both  by  direct  argument,  and 
by  subtle  depreciation  of  the  federal  government  and  its  acts  and 
ftgenciesL  This  is  altogether  natural  The  **  solid  South  "  is,  in 
the  main,  the  successor  of  the  rebellious  South,  not  in  its  present 
pnrpooe,  but  in  its  underlying  spirit,  and  largely  in  its  personate. 
To  defend  rebellion  is  to  them  merely  the  instinct  of  self-justifl- 
ktitifOiL  To  uphold  and  justify  the  leaders  of  secession  without 
'itt&ilhig  the  government  which  suppressed  rebellion  is  a  logical 
impofistbility.  If  Jeff  Davis  is  to  be  glorified  as  a  patriot 
and  a  martyr,  Lincoln  must,  of  necessity,  be  depT'cciated,  If 
flie  rebellion  was  just  and  righteous,  of  course  its  suppression 
wa«  a  crima  That  those  who  promoted  and  carried  on  rebellion 
ibould  desire  to  stand  in  history  as  patriots  and  martyrs  is 
altogether  natural  and  reasonable.  That  they  should  especially 
desire  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  to  the  latest  moment  of 
time,  to  venerate  their  cause  and  glorify  their  efforts  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  That  their  children  should  be  even  more 
derout  behevers  in  the  righteousness  of  the  "lost  cause^'  than 
ihm  fathers  ever  were  is  but  a  natural  result.  Hardly  a  man 
€l  the  South  has  ever  admitted  that  secession  or  rebellion  was 
^  *'  It  was  simply  a  question  f >f  power,^  scdd  one  prominent 

aer.  "The  principles  for  which  Lee  fought  and  JtR^kson 
fell**  arc  referred  to  by  another  as  living  facts.  "The  sword  de- 
eidrs  nothing  "  has  bei!ome  a  favorite  apothegm  with  them.  Not 
one  has  expressed  penitence,  or  any  conviction  of  having  adhered 
to  an  unholy  cause,  or  even  admitted  that  if  they  were  pkt<*ed  in 
like  circumstances  again  they  would  do  otherwise.  Their  words 
to  the  ooming  generation  are  not:  "My  son,  take  warning  from 
the  errors  of  thy  father ;  shun  that  false  doctrine  which  led  me 
to  shed  blood  in  an  unworthy  cause ;  beware  of  any  pitfall  of 
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prejudice  or  dogma  that  may  lead  you  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  government  of  tiie  United  States.'*  On  the  oontrary,  their 
language  is:  '^Our  cause  was  just  j  we  were  entirely  right ;  our 
deeds  of  heroism  were  unmatched ;  our  escutcsheon  waa  unstained  j 
our  enemies  were  servile  and  degraded,  corrupt  and  inhuman ; 
we  were  never  defeated^  but  were  simply  'overpowered'  by  a 
hireling  and  imported  soldiery  j  we  were  right  enough  but  not 
strong  enough!" 

Considering  these  things,  it  is  not  snrpriHuig  that  the  books 
which  are  prescribed,  even  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  South, 
by  the  State  officials,  ai'e  largely  occupied  in  demoustrating 
to  the  children  of  emancipated  parents  the  righteousness  of  tbiM; 
confederacy  whose  corner-st-one  was  slavery,  and  the  unholiness 
of  that  government  which  oppressed,  exasperated,  and  finally 
*'  ovei-powered  "  the  "  South."  As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  we  can 
not  refrain  from  a  certain  sympathy  with  this  feeling.  Wh< 
we  consider  it  as  a  political  fact,  however,  we  must  lay 
sentiment,  and  inquire  of  ourselves  whether  it  promises  well 
the  future  of  the  country  that  one-third  of  its  diildren  are  being 
taught  to  despise  and  contemn  that  government  to  whose  crown- 
ing effort  the  nation  owes  its  existence. 

No  one  desires  in  any  manner  to  reflect  upon  the  iudividual 
motives  of  the  Confederate  leaders  or  soldiery.  A  man  may  be 
honestly  and  earnestly  and  patriotically  wrong.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  that  the  adherents  of  the  Conf ederacgr  were  so.  Indeed, 
we  have  always  clamorously  insisted  that  such  was  the  fact,  s^tai 
have  thrust  om*  forgiveness  upon  them  unsought,  by  reason  J^^ 
it.  Such,  however,  has  never  been  their  position.  They  have 
always  stoutly  insisted,  not  only  that  they  were  ^incerej  but  that 
they  were  right  K  this  be  true,  then  the  nation  was  wrong,  and 
if  wrong  then  is  wrong  to-day,  and  always  wUl  be  wrong  until 
the  principles  of  the  Confederacy  prevail,  and  the  wrong  of 
suppression  is  righted*  This  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
ike  doctrine  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South  to-day. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  know  the  extent  and  eff< 
of  such  teaching.    It  is  believed  tliat  general  intelligence  in  t- 
age  of  free  thought,  fed  with  the  utterances  of  an  nntrammi 
preas,  is  in  itseU  a  sure  cure  for  false  dogma,  and  the  writer 
fidently  expects  that  such  a  system  of  national  education 
soon  modi^,  and  eventually  do  away  both  with  such  instruci 
and  the  baser  element  of  the  feeling  from  which  it  springs.    It 
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liionpftnrer,  a  matter  which  should  not  go  mmoted^  and  the  goTem- 
meat  ahonld  be  fully  informed  to  what  ext^^nt  a  system  designed 
Id  seennd  its  perpetoit}'^  is  perverted  to  increase  its  perU-  By  no 
me^ifi  should  funds  be  given  into  the  hands  of  State  authoritieB 
to  be  used  in  strengthening  such  a  sentiment. 

The  fifth  of  the  proposed  elements  of  tJiis  system  is  merely 
d€«ig'Qed  to  prevent  any  district  from  allowing  its  proportion  of 
the  fund  to  accumulate,  until  it  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  school 
for  the  prescribed  period  in  one  yeai',  and  then  drawing  and 
nsing  iU  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  own  people  to 
Kipplement  and  enhance  its  benefits ;  and  the  sixtli  is  intended 
to  make  the  law  a  constant  incentive  to  local  effurts  to  promote 
geofsral  primary  education. 

Tlw  probable  results  of  such  a  system  are  almost  too  vast  for 
estimate.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  hardly  matters  of  con- 
jeeturew    Among  these  are : 

L  It  would  rapidly  reduce  the  number  of  men  who  do  not 
know  where  to  register,  where  to  vote,  for  whom  they  are  voting, 
what  are  their  rights,  or  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  secure  them* 

2,  It  would  rapidly  increase  the  number  of  men  who  would 
ksow  how  they  were  voting,  be  able  to  sec  to  it  that  their  votes 
wtre  counted,  and  whose  knowledge  would  enable  them  intel- 
ligently to  determine  their  duty. 

3,  It  would  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  **  exodus  "by  enabling 
file  laborer  to  guard  himself  from  fraud  by  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract^ and  by  securing  its  honest  and  intelligent  enforcement. 

4,  It  would  offer  a  new  issue  which  would  enable  men  who 
are  not  proud  of  fraud,  and  are  ashamed  of  violence,  to  withhold 
llldr  support  from  the  ^^soUd  South,*'  at  least  upon  national 
questions. 

5,  It  would  afford  opportunity  for  re-orgonizing  the  Republican 
party  of  the  South,  and  do  away  with  "  rings"  designed  simply  to 
gather  crumbs  of  patronage,  and  not  inclined  to  court  accessions 
of  such  talent  and  character  as  might  interfere  with  tjae  distri- 
bation  of  the  crumbs.  While  it  is,  in  no  true  sense,  what  the 
pending  "  Bumside  Bill"  has  been  termed — ^^a  gift  from  the  more 
educated  t^o  the  ilUterate  States,'*  but  a  measure  of  self -protection 
and  justice  merely,  it  is  stiU  far  preferable,  as  a  measure  of  wise 
conciliation,  to  that  extensive  scheme  of  internal  improvement 
at  the  South,  which  consists  chiefly  in  finding  channels  for  the 
waters  of  the  West,  and  water  for  the  channeb  of  the  East 
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6.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  sentiment  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  Stata  rights  is  grounded.  The  Southern  man  has 
heret*jfore  regarded  the  nation  as  a  vague  penumbra,  foreign^ 
and  usually  hostile  to  the  State,  which  is  the  object  of  his  most 
profound  adoration.  His  universal  excuse  for  rebellion  is :  *'I 
would  go  with  my  State  against  anything  outside  of  it'*  This 
plan  of  State  aid  to  education  presents  the  national  government 
t< »  the  eyes  of  aU  the  people,  constantly  and  persistently,  and  in  an 
entirely  beneficent  light  They  will  learn  to  regard  it,  not  as  a 
thing  '*  outside "  of  the  State,  but  inmde  of,  above,  and  around, 
pervading,  sustaining,  and  vivifying  the  State, 

7,  By  raising  the  grade  of  intc^lligence  among  the  working 
population  of  the  South,  it  will  tend  to  promote  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  so  unify  the  interests  and  development  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  nation. 

Other  effects  of  perhaps  even  greater  significance  will  occur 
to  the  mind  which  carefully  considers  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
system.  There  remains  only  to  discuss  the  cost  In  regard  td 
this  it  need  but  be  said  that  no  money  can  compensate  for  the 
perils  which  every  quadrenniate  brings,  by  reason  of  the  cloud  of 
ignorance  which  hangs  over  the  Southern  portion  of  the  repub] 

So  far  as  the  foregoing  pages  are  occupied  with  mati 
of  method,  they  are  of  course  only  tentative :  other  and  better 
plans  may  bo  devised,  or  these  greatly  improved ;  but  so  far  as 
they  pertain  to  the  developments  of  tiie  present  and  the  past,  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  rather  than  the  details,  they  are  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  study,  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
observation,  and  the  most  profound  conviction. 

To  any  one  who  may  be  disposed  to  count  the  cost,  there  co: 
an  imperative  demand  to  estimate  also  the  danger,  to  consi^ 
whether  the  present  evil  shows  any  hopeful  signs  of  amendme 
whether  by  any  other  means  the  republic  is  likely  to  be  preservf 
whether  the  results^  even  aside  from  all  political  consideratio; 
will  not^ully  repay  the  expenditure ;  whether  justice  does 
especially  demand  that  the  nation  should  educate  the  freer 
it  has  einancipated  j  and  finally,  whether  the  noble  sentiment 
Peabody,  that  *' education  is  a  debt  which  the  present  owes 
future  generations,''  does  not  include  within  its  scope  the  nati< 
B&  well  as  its  components,  the  State  and  the  IndividuaL 

Albion  W.  Toubqee. 
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DID  SHAKESPEARE  WRITE  BACOFS  WORKS? 


The  greatest  of  English  poets  is  Shakespeare.    The  greatest 
prose  uriU-r  in  English  literature  is  probably  Lord  Bacon.    Each 
of  tlieee  ¥rrit6r8,  alone,  is  a  marvel  of  inteUectual  grandeur.    It 
ia  hard  to  understand  how  one  man,  in  a  few  ye^J^,  could  have 
written  all  the  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare, — thirty-six  dramas, 
each  a  work  of  genius  such  as  the  world  will  never  let  die.    It  is 
a  nuorei  that  from  one  mind  could  proceed  the  tender  charm  of 
soidi  poems  as  "  Romeo  and  Juliet/^  **  As  You  Like  It,*^  or  **  The 
Winter's  Tale  ^ ;  the  wild  romance  of  "  The  Tempest^''  or  of  *<  The 
Midsummer  Night'S  Dream "j  the  awful  tragedies  of   "Lear,** 
**  Macbeth,"  and  *'  Othello  " ;  the  profound  philosophy  of  **  Ham- 
lei'' ;  the  perfect  fun  of  *'  Twelfth  Night,'*  and  *'  The  Merry  Wives 
o(  Windsor*' ;  and  the  reproductions  of  Eoman  and  English  his- 
tony.    It  is  another  marvel  that  a  man  like  Lord  Bacon,  unmersed 
nearly  all  his  life  in  business,  a  successful  lawyer,  an  ambitious 
iUtdsman,  a  courtier  cultivating  the  society  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  favorites  of  the  sovereign,  should  also  bo  the  founder  of  a 
meiw  system  of  philosophy,  which  has  been  the  source  of  many 
in^^Qtions  and  new  sciences  down  to  the  present  day;  should 
ksve  critically  surveyed  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge,  and 
become  a  master  of  English  literary  style.    Each  of  these  phe- 
aomena  is  a  marvel ;  but  put  them  together,  and  assume  that  one 
man  did  it  all,  and  you  have,  not  a  marvel,  but  a  miracle.    Yet, 
this  is  the  result  which  the  monistic  tendency  of  modem  thought 
haa  reached.    Several  critics  of  our  time  have  attempts  to  show 
Ihat  Lord  Bacon,  besides  writing  all  the  works  usually  attributed 
to  him,  was  also  the  author  of  all  of  ShakespeaiH^'s  plays  and 
poessis. 

This  theory  was  first  publicly  maintained  by  Miss  Delia  Bacon 
in  1857.  It  had  been,  before,  in  1856^  asserted  by  an  English- 
man,  William  Henry  Smith,  but  only  in  a  thin  volume  printed 
for  private  circulatiou.    This  book  made  a  distinguished  convert 
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in  the  person  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  openly  declared  his  con- 
viction that  Bacon  was  the  author  of  Shakespeare^s  pLays.  Two 
papers  by  Appleton  Morgan,  written  in  the  same  sense,  appeared 
last  year  in  "Appleton^s  JonmaL'*  Bnt  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
masterly  work  in  support  of  this  attempt  to  dethrone  Shak< 
peore,  and  to  give  his  seat  on  the  snnunit  of  Parnassus  to  Loi 
Bacon,  is  the  book  by  Judge  Holmes,  published  in  1866.  He  has 
shown  much  ability,  and  brought  forward  every  argimient  which 
has  any  plausibility  connected  with  it. 

Judge  Holmes  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  admit  the  extreme 
antecedent  improbability  of  his  position*  Certainly  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  author  of  such  immortal  works  should 
have  been  willing,  for  any  reason,  permanently  to  conceal  hia 
authorship  j  or,  if  he  could  hide  that  fact,  been  willing  to  give 
the  authorship  to  another ;  or,  if  willing,  should  have  been  able 
so  effectually  to  conceal  the  substitution  as  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind  down  to  the  days  of  Miss  Delia  Bacon  and  Judge 
Holmes. 

What^  then,  are  the  argmnents  used  by  Judge  Holmes?  The 
proofs  he  adduces  are  msdnly  these :  (1st)  That  there  are  many 
coincidences  and  parallelisms  of  thought  and  e3q)ression  betwei 
the  works  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare ;  {2d)  that  there  is  an  amoi 
of  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  plays,  which  Lord  Bacon 
I>08sessed,  but  which  Shakespeare  coidd  hardly  have 
Besides  these  principal  proofs,  there  are  many  other  reasoi 
given  which  are  of  inferior  weight — a  phrase  in  a  letter  of 
Tobie  Matthew ;  another  sentence  of  Bacon  himself,  which  migl 
be  possibly  taken  as  an  admission  that  he  was  the  author  of 
"Richai'd  n."j  the  fact  that  some  plajrs  which  Shakes] 
certainly  did  not  write  were  first  published  with  his  name  or 
initials.  But  his  chief  argument  is  that  Shakespeare  had  neitl 
the  learning  nor  the  time  to  wiite  the  plays,  both  of  which  Lo! 
Bacon  possessed;  and  that  there  are  curious  coincidences  betw( 
the  plaj^  and  the  prose  works. 

These  arguments  have  all  been  answered,  and  the  world  still 
believes  in  Shakespeare  ad  before.    But  I  have  thought  it  might 
be  interesting  to  show  how  easily  another  argument  could 
made  of  an  exactly  opposite  kind — ^how  easUy  all  these  pn: 
might  be  reversed.    I  am  inclined  t<»  think  that  if  we  are 
beUeve  that  one  man  was  the  author  of  the  plays  and  the  philoi 
phy,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  worka 
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of  Bacon  than  that  Bacon  wrote  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Fen" 
lliere  is  no  evidence  that  Bacon  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philoso- 
pher; bnt  there  is  ample  evidence  tiat  Shakespeare  was  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet  This^  no  doubti,  assumes  that 
Sliakeepeare  actually  wrote  the  plays;  but  this  we  have  a  right 
to  afisome^  in  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  in  order  to  stand  on 
an  equal  ground  with  our  opponents. 

The  Bacon  vs.  Shakespeare  argument  runs  thus :  "  Assuming 
that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  works  commonly  attributed  to  him^ 
thcra  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  also  wrote  the  plays  and  poems 
eommonly  attributed  to  Shakespeare.'^ 

The  counter  argument  would  then  be:  "Assuming  that  Shakes- 
peare wrote  the  plays  and  poems  commonly  attributed  to  him, 
lbef«  is  reason  to  bcdieve  that  he  also  wrote  the  works  commonly 
attributed  to  Bacon.'' 

This  is  clearly  the  fair  basis  of  the  discussion.  What  is 
assicmed  on  the  one  side  on  behalf  of  Bacon  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  on  the  other  on  behalf  of  Shakespeare,  But  before  pro- 
ceeding on  this  basis,  I  must  reply  to  the  only  argument  of  Judge 
Holmes  whic^h  has  much  apparent  weight.  He  contends  that  it 
waa  impossible  for  Shakespeare,  with  the  opportunities  he 
poeaessed,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  we  find  in  the  plays. 
Genius,  however  great,  cannot  give  the  knowledge  of  medical  and 
terms,  nor  of  the  ancient  languages.  Now,  it  has  been  shown 
the  plays  afford  evidence  of  a  great  knowledge  of  law  and 
nedicine ;  and  of  works  in  Latin  and  Greek^  French  and  Italian* 
How  could  such  information  have  been  obtwied  by  a  boy  who 
had  no  advantages  of  study  except  at  a  country  grammar-school, 
which  he  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  went  to  London  at 
twenty-three  and  became  an  actor,  and  who  spent  most  of  his 
lite  as  actor,  theatrical  proprietor^  and  man  of  business  f 

This  objection  presents  difi&culties  to  us,  and  for  our  time^ 
wbttn  boys  sometimes  spend  years  in  the  study  of  Latin  grammar. 
We  cannot  understand  the  rapidity  with  which  all  sorts  of 
knowledge  were  imbibed  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Then 
every  one  studied  everything.  Then  Greek  and  Latin  books 
were  read  by  prince  and  peasant,  by  queens  and  generals.  Then 
all  aciefnees  and  arts  were  learned  by  men  and  women,  by  young 
and  old.  Thus  speaks  Robert  Burton — who  was  forty  years  old 
when  Shflkespeare  died:  **What  a  world  of  books  offers  itself, 
in  all  subjects,  arts  and  sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and 
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capacity  of  the  reader !     In  arithmetic,  geometry,  perspecti^ 
opticks,  astrouomy,  architecture,  aculptura,  pictura^  of  which  8^ 
many  and    elaborate    treatises    have    lately  been  written  j    in_ 
mechanica  and    their  mysteries,  military  matters,   navigation 
riding  of  horses,  fencing,  swimming,  gardening,  planting,  greaS 
tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  fauleonry,  huntiag,  fishing,  fowUng; 
with  exqaisite  pietnres  of  all  fe-ports  and  games*   .  .   ,  What  vast 
tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure, 
practice.  .   .  *  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  in  which  these  books  were  written :  Hebrew,  Gree 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabick,  and  the  like,"    This  was  the  fashion  < 
that  day,  to  study  all  languages,  all  subjects,  all  authors.    A 
mind  like  that  of  Shakes]>eare  could  not  have  failed  to  share  this 
universal  desire  for  knowledge.    After  lea\'ing  the  grammar* 
school,  he  had  nine  years  for  such  studies  before  he  went  to  Laa 
don.   As  soon  as  he  began  to  write  plays,  he  had  new  motives  1 
study;  for  the  subjects  of  the  drama  in  vogue  were  often 
from  classic  story. 

But  Shakespeare  enjoyed  another  source  of  gaining  knowledge 
besides  the  study  of  books.  When  he  reached  London,  five 
six  play-houses  were  in  full  activity,  and  new  plays  were  pr 
duced  every  year  in  vast  numbers.  New  plays  were  then  in 
oonstant  demand,  just  as  the  new  novel  and  now  daUy  or  weekly 
paper  are  called  for  now.  The  drama  was  the  periodical  Uterature 
of  the  time.  Dramatic  authors  wrote  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
borrowing  their  subjects  from  plays  already  on  the  stage,  an 
from  classic  or  recent  history.  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lyly,  Peele,  Kyi 
Lodge,  Naahf  Chettle,  Munday,  Wilson,  were  all  dramatic  write 
before  8h£^espeare.  Philip  Henslowe,  a  manager  or  propriet 
of  the  theaters,  bought  two  hundred  and  seventy  plays  in  aboi 
ten  years.  Thomas  Heywood  wrot43  a  part  or  the  whole  of  tv 
hundred  and  twenty  plays  during  his  dramatic  career.  Eao 
acted  play  furnished  material  for  some  other.  They  were 
property  of  the  play-houses,  not  of  the  writers.  One  wnt 
after  another  has  accused  Shakespeare  of  indifference  to 
reputation,  because  he  did  not  publish  a  complete  and 
edition  of  his  works  during  his  life.  How  coidd  he  do  this, ; 
they  did  not  belong  to  him^  but  to  the  theater  t  Yet  every  writ 
was  at  full  Mberty  to  make  use  of  all  he  could  remember 
other  plays,  as  he  saw  them  acted ;  and  Shakespeare  was 
slow  to  use  this  opportunity.    No  doubt  he  gained  knowledge  in 
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this  way,  which  he  afterward  employed  mnch  better  than  the 
ttQtliors  from  whom  he  took  it. 

The  first  plays  printed  under  Shakespeare's  name  did  not 
appear  till  he  had  been  connected  with  the  stage  eleven  years* 
Thb  gives  time  enough  for  him  to  have  acquired  all  the  knowl- 
I  ttdge  to  be  found  in  his  books.  That  be  had  read  Latin  and 
Q^reek  books  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonson;  though  that  great 
scholar  undervalued,  as  was  natural,  Shakespeare^s  attainments 
is  those  languages. 

But  Ben  Jonson  himself  furnishes  the  best  reply  to  those 
who  tbink  that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  gained  much  knowl- 
edge of  seienee  or  literature  because  he  did  not  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  What  opportunities  had  Ben  Jonson  t  A  brick- 
layw  by  trade,  called  back  immediately  from  his  studies  to  use 
the  trowel ;  then  running  away  and  enlisting  as  a  common 
0t)Idier5  fighting  in  the  Low  Countries;  coming  home  at  nine- 
teen^ and  going  on  the  stage ;  sent  to  prison  for  fighting  a  duel — 
"  p  opportunities  for  study  had  he  t  He  was  of  a  strong  animal 
combative,  in  perpetual  quajrels,  fond  of  drink,  in  pecu* 
itiaiy  troubles,  married  at  twenty,  with  a  wife  and  children  to 
>rt.  Yet  Jonson  was  celebrated  for  his  learning.  He  was 
er  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  took  his  characters 
from  AthensBus,  Libanius,  PhUostratus.  Somehow  he  had  found 
time  for  all  this  study.  "  Greek  and  Latin  thought,"  says  Taine, 
**  were  incorporated  with  his  own,  and  made  a  part  of  it  He 
knew  alchemy,  and  was  as  familiar  with  alembics,  retorts,  eruci- 
Ues,  etc.,  as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  in  seeking  the  philosopher's 
I  stone.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  specialty  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  He  had  aU  tlie  methods  of  Latin  art — ^possessed  the 
brilliant  conciseness  of  Seneca  and  Lucan.'^  K  Ben  Jonson — a 
t-layer,  a  soldier,  a  fighter,  a  drinker— could  yet  get  time  to 
this  vast  knowledge,  is  there  any  reason  why  Shakes- 
peare, with  much  more  leisure,  might  not  have  done  the  like!  He 
di«i  not  possess  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  lore  as  Ben  Jonson, 
who,  probably,  had  Shakespeare  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
floUowing  passage  in  his  "  Poetaster '': 


''His  learning  savors  not  tbe  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms, 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name ; 
Not  any  long  or  far-fetched  circnmstaaoe 
Wrapt  in  the  euriouB  generalties  ol 
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Bni  a  direct  and  analytic  sni]! 
Of  all  the  worth  and  £rst  effects  of  art* 
And  for  his  poeey,  tis  so  rammed  with  Ufe, 
That  it  shall  gather  stren^h  of  life  with  being, 
And  live  hereafter  more  admired  than  now.^ 

The  only  other  serions  proof  offered  in  support  of  the  pr 
sition  that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  immortal  Shakespearean  dra 
is » that  certain  coincidences  of  thought  and  language 
found  in  the  works  of  the  two  writers.  When  we  examine  them, 
however,  they  seem  very  insignificant.  Take,  as  an  example,  two 
or  three,  on  which  Judge  Holmes  relies,  and  which  he 
very  striking. 

Holmes  says  (page  48)  that  Bacon  quotes  Aristotle, 
said  that  ''young  men  were  no  fit  hearers  of  moral  philosophyj' 
and  Shakespeai*e  says  ("Troilus  and  Cressida") : 

^^  Unlike  young  men  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy.'' 

But  since  Bacon's  remark  was  published  in  1605,  and  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida"  did  not  appear  until  1609,  Shakespeare  might  have 
seen  it  there,  and  introduced  it  into  his  play  from  his  recollection 
of  the  passage  in  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,'^ 

Another  coincidence  mentioned  by  Holmes  is  that  both  writ- 
ers use  the  word  ** thrust":  Bacon  saying  that  a  ship  "thrust 
into  Weymouth^*;  and  ShaJtespeare,  that  **  Milan  was  thmst  from 
Milan.'*  He  also  thinks  it  cannot  be  an  accident  that  both  fre- 
quently use  the  word  "wilderness,"  though  in  very  differe: 
ways.  Both  also  compare  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a  "  star."  Bac^ 
maies  Atlantis  an  island  in  mid  ocean  ;  and  the  island  of  ProeT 
pero  is  aUo  in  mid  ocean.  Both  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
**  mirrors,''  and  ^*  props,"  and  Uke  phrases. 

Such  reasoning  as  this  has  very  little  weight    You  cannot 
prove  two  contemporaneous  writings  to  have  proceeded  from  on^ 
author  by  the  same  words  and  phrases  being  found  in  botli ;      ~ 
these  are  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  time,  and  are  the  common  pn 
erty  of  all  who  read  and  write. 

My  position  is  that  if  either  of  these  writers  wrote  the  worl 
attributed  to  the  other,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Shak^ 
wrote  the  philc»sophical  works  of  Baoon,  than  that  Bacon 
the  poetic^  works  of  Shakespeare.    Asstmung  then,  as  we  hai 
a  right  to  do  in  this  argument,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  pla; 
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what  reasons  are  there  for  helieying  that  he  also  wrote  the  phil- 
osophy T 

thirst  This  assumptioii  will  explain  at  once  that  hitherto 
in^uble  problem  of  the  utter  contradiction  between  Bacon's 
dmracter  and  conduct^  and  his  works.  How  could  he  have  been, 
■A  the  same  timej  what  Pope  e^ilk  him — 

''The  wisest,  brighteet,  meanest  of  tDaii]diid''f 

in  his  philosophy,  the  leader  of  his  age,  the  reformer  of 
the  friend  of  progress.  In  his  conduct,  he  was,  as 
LMaeanlay  haa  shown,  '^  far  behind  his  age — far  behind  Sir  Edward 
Coke ;  clinging  to  exploded  abuses,  withstanding  the  pix)gresa  of 
tmprOTement,  struggling  to  push  baick  the  human  mind."  In  his 
writings,  he  was  ealm^  dignified,  noble.  In  his  Hfe,  he  was  an 
office-seeker  through  long  years,  seeking  place  by  eringing  sub- 
serdence  to  men  in  power,  made  wretched  to  the  last  degree 
when  office  was  denied  him,  addressing  servile  supplications  to 
noblemen  and  to  the  sovereign.  To  gain  and  keep  office  he  would 
desert  his  friends,  attack  his  benefai3tors,  and  make  abject  apolo- 
gies for  any  manly  word  he  might  have  incautiously  uttered* 
His  philosophy  rose  far  above  earth  and  time,  and  sailed  supreme 
in  the  air  of  universal  reason.  But  ^*  his  desires  were  set  on  things 
below.  Wealth,  pi'ecedence,  titles,  patronage,  the  macfc,  the 
sonlSf  the  ooronot,  large  houses,  fair  gardens,  rich  manors,  massy 
oervices  of  plate,  gay  hangings,''  were  '*  objects  for  which  he 
stooped  to  everything,  and  endured  everything,^  These  words 
rf  Macanlay  have  been  thought  too  severe.  But  we  deiy  any 
admirer  of  Baeon  to  read  his  life,  by  Spedding,  without  admitting 
ibeir  essential  truth.    How  was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  spend 

f  of  his  life  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  noblest  T 

This  great  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  suppose  that  Bacon,  the 
cotirtieiT  and  lawyer,  with  lus  other  ambitions,  was  desirous  of  the 
of  a  great  philosopher  j  and  that  he  induced  Shakespeare, 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  to  help  him  write  the  prose 
mays  and  treatises  which  are  his  chief  works.  He  has  himself 
admitted  that  he  did  actually  ask  the  aid  of  the  dramatists  of 
his  time  in  writing  his  books.  This  remarkable  fact  is  stated  by 
Bacon  in  a  letter  to  Tobie  Matthew,  written  in  June,  1623,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  is  devoting  himself  to  making  his  writings 
more  perfect — ^instancing  the  ^'Essays'*  and  the  '^Advancement 
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of  Learning^ — ^*by  the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake 
me  not"  One  of  these  pens  was  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  other 
might  easily  have  been  that  of  Shakespeare.  Certainly  there  was 
no  better  pen  in  England  at  that  time  than  his. 

When  Shakespeare's  plays  were  being  produced^  Lord  Baeon 
was  fully  occupied  in  his  law  practice,  his  parliamentary  duties, 
and  his  offie-e-seeking.  The  largest  part  of  the  Shakespeare  di^ama 
was  put  on  the  stage,  as  modem  research  renders  probable,  in  the 
t4?D  or  twelve  years  beginning  with  1590,  In  1597,  Shakespeare 
was  rich  enough  to  buy  the  new  place  at  Stratford^on  Avon,  and 
was  also  lending  money.  In  1604,  he  was  part  owner  of  the 
Globe  Theater,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  plays  which  gained 
for  him  this  fortune  must  have  been  produced  before  that 
Now  these  were  just  the  busiest  years  of  Bac-on's  life.  In  1 
he  was  eleet/cd  to  Parliament,  About  the  same  time,  he  w 
his  famous  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1585,  he  was  aire 
seeking  office  from  Walsingham  and  Burleigh.  In  1586,  he 
in  Parliament  for  Taunton,  and  was  active  in  debate  and 
oomimttees.  He  became  a  bencher  in  the  same  year,  and  began 
to  plead  in  the  courts  of  Westminster.  In  1589,  he  bee^ 
queen's  counsel,  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Liverpo^ 
After  this,  he  continued  active,  both  in  Pai'liament  and  at 
bar.  He  sought,  by  the  help  of  Essex^  to  become  Attomey-Qi 
eraL  Prom  that  period,  as  crown  lawyer,  his  whole  time 
thought  were  required  to  trace  and  fimstrate  the  conspirao: 
with  which  the  kingdom  was  fidL  It  was  evident  that  d 
these  years  he  had  no  time  to  compose  fifteen  or  twenty  of  tho 
greatest  works  in  any  literature. 

But  how  was  Shakespeare  occupied  when  Bacon's  philoso; 
appeared?    "The  Advancement  of  Learning''  was  published 
1B05,  after  most  of  the  plays  had  been  written,  as  we  learn  from 
the  fact  of  Shakespeare's  purchase  of  houses  and  lands.    The 
*'  Novum  Organ  urn  ^  was  published  in  1620,  after  Shakespei 
death.    But  it  had  been  written  years  before ;  revised,  altei 
and  copied  again  and  again — it  is  said  twelve  tunes.    Bacon 
been  engaged  upon  it  during  thirty  years,  and  it  was  at 
published  incomplete  and  in  fragments.    If  Shakespeare  assisi 
in  the  composition  of  this  work,  his  death  in  161 G  would  lU'coui 
at  once,  for  its  being  left  unfinished.    And  Shakespr; 
have  had  ample  time  t-o  furnish  the  ideas  of  the  ^^Org. 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  had  left  the  theater.   In  Itil^i, 
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bought  a  house  in  Black  Friars,  where  Ben  Jonson  also  lived* 
Hurht  not  this  have  been  thai  they  might  more  conveaientiy 
eocipcnrfita  in  assisting  Bacon  to  write  the  "  Novum  Organum'^t 

When  we  ask  whether  it  would  have  been  easier  for  the 
sntliiir  of  the  philosophy  to  have  composed  the  drama,  or  the 
firfimatio  poet  to  have  written  the  philosophy,  the  answer  will 
imd  on  which  is  the  greater  work  of  the  two*  The  greater 
ill.].  ^  '  ■  ih  the  less  cannot  include  the  greater.  Now 
iL     11:1  !iony  of  modem  criticism  in  England,  Ger- 

lUAny,  and  France  declares  that  no  larger,  deeper,  or  ampler 
inUiUt*«rt  has  ever  appeared  than  that  which  produced  the  Shake* 
gpi'^ri-'  drama*  This  '*  myriad-minded  "  poet  was  also  philosopher, 
man  of  tht^  world,  acquainted  with  practical  affairs,  one  of  those 
wh«i  i^w  the  present  and  foresaw  the  future.  jUI  the  ideas  of 
lb«  Baconian  philosophy  might  easily  have  ha<l  their  home  in 
thift  vaat  intelligence.  Great  as  are  the  thoughts  of  the  **  Novnam 
Organ  am/'  they  are  far  inferior  to  that  world  of  thought  whioh 
»  in  the  drama.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  Shakespeare, 
having  produced  in  his  prime  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the 
{days,  should  in  his  after  leisure  have  developed  the  leading 
vims  of  the  Baconian  philosophy.  But  it  i^  difficult  to  imagine 
Ihtt  Baci>n,  while  devoting  his  main  strength  t<3  pohtics,  to  law, 
and  to  philosophy,  should  have,  as  a  mere  pastime  for  his  leisure, 
produced  in  his  idle  moments  the  greatest  intellectual  work  ever 
fkuieon  earth. 

if  the  greater  includes  the  less,  then  the  mind  of  Shakespeare 
ilH!id*«  that  of  Bacon,  and  not  the  reverse.  This  will  appear 
fliore  plainly  if  we  consider  the  quality  of  intellect  displayed 
respe<!tively  in  the  drama  and  the  philosophy.  The  one  is  syn- 
thetic, creative;  the  other  analytic,  critical  The  one  puts 
together,  the  other  takes  apart  and  examines.  Now,  the  genius 
which  I'au  put  together  can  also  take  apart ;  but  it  by  no  means 
foUows  that  the  power  of  taking  apart  implies  that  of  putting 
together,  A  watch-maker,  who  can  put  a  watch  together,  can 
eajiily  take  it  to  pieces ;  but  many  a  child  who  has  taken  his 
watiib  trj  pieces  has  found  it  impossible  to  put  it  together  again. 
When  we  compare  the  Shakespeare  plays  and  the  Baconian 
philosophy^  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  one  is  thronghout  a  display 
of  the*  synthetic  intellect,  and  the  other  of  the  analytic*  The  playB 
are  ptin?  creation,  the  production  of  living  wholes.  They  people 
oar  thought  with  a  race  of  beings  who  are  living  persons^  and 
VOL.  CXXXIL — ^NO.  291.  12 
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not  pale  abstractiuiiB.  These  auy  nothings  take  flesh  and  farm^ 
and  have  a  name  and  l<K*.al  habitation  forever  on  the  earth* 
Hamlet,  Desdemona,  Othello^  Miranda^  are  as  real  people  as 
Qneen  Elizabeth  or  Mary  of  Scotland.  But  when  we  turn  t-o  the 
Baconian  philosophy^  this  faculty  m  wholly  absent.  We  have 
entered  the  laboratory  of  a  great  chemist,  and  are  surrounded  by 
retorts  and  cruciblee,  tests  and  re-agents,  where  the  work  done  is 
a  careful  analysis  of  all  existing  things,  to  find  what  are  their 
constituents  and  their  qualities.  Poetry'  creates,  philosophy  takea 
to  pieces  and  examines. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  historic  fact,  that  while  those  authors  whose 
primary  quality  is  poetic  genius  have  often  been  also,  on  a  lower 
plane,  eminent  as  philosophers,  there  is,  p^haps,  not  a  sinj 
instance  of  one  whoso  primary  distinction  was  philosophic  ana 
sis,  who  has  also  been,  on  a  lower  plane,  eminent  as  a 
Milton,  Petrarch,  Goethe,  Lucretius,  Voltaire,  Coleridge,  w^ 
primarily  and  eminently  poets  j  but  all  excelled,  too,  in  a  I4 
degree,  as  logicians,  metaphysicians,  men  of  science,  and  philo^ 
phers.  But  what  instance  have  we  of  any  man  like  Bacon,  chie 
eminent  as  lawyer,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  who  was  also 
tinguished,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  a  poett  Among 
lawyers,  is  there  one  eminent  also  as  a  dramatic  or  I^tic  authc 
Cicero  tried  it,  but  his  verses  are  only  doggerd.  In  Lord  Camp- 
bell's list  of  the  lord  chancellors  and  chief-justices  of  EhigJ 
no  such  instance  appears.  If  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakesp 
drama,  he  is  the  one  exception  to  an  otherwise  universal  rule. 
But  if  Shakespeare  cooperated  in  the  production  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  he  belongs  to  a  class  of  poets  who  have  done  the 
same.  Coleridge  was  one  of  the  most  imaginEtive  of  poets.  His 
**  ChristabeJ  "  and  **  Ancient  Mariner "  are  pure  creations.  But 
iu  later  life  he  originated  a  new  system  of  philosophy  in  En^and, 
the  influence  of  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  felt  to  our  day.  Tho 
Ottse  would  be  exactly  similar  if  we  suppose  that  Shakespeare, 
having  ranged  the  realm  of  imaginative  poetry  in  his  youth,  had 
in  his  later  days  of  leisure  cooperated  with  Bacon  and  Ben  Jc 
son  in  producing  the  **  Advancement  of  Learning"  and 
"  Novum  Organum,"  We  can  easily  think  of  them  as  meetii 
sometimes  at  the  house  of  Ben  Jooson,  sf>metimes  at  that 
Shakespeare  in  Black  Friars,  and  sometimes  guests  at  that  privfl 
house  built  by  Lord  Bacon  for  purposes  of 
did  palace  of  Qorhambury.     ^'A  most  1  _ 
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htmaef  myn  Bami  Monta^,  "where,  in  the  society  of  his  philo- 
iophicfll  friends,  he  devoted  himaelf  to  study  and  meditation.'* 
inbrcfy  lella  u&  that  he  had  the  aid  of  Hobbes  in  writing  down 
thooghta.  Lord  Bacon  appears  to  have  possessed  the  happy 
;  of  Qfiing  other  men^s  faculties  in  hia  service*  Ben  Jonson, 
flAo  had  been  a  thorough  student  of  chemistry,  alchemy,  and 
■eaenee  in  all  the  forms  then  known,  aided  Bacon  in  his  observa- 
iif  natnre.  Hobbes  aided  him  in  giving  cleaniess  to  hia 
[its  and  his  language.  And  from  Shakespeare  he  may  have 
red  the  radical  and  central  ideas  of  his  philosophy.  He  used 
help  of  Dr.  Playfer  to  translate  liis  philosophy  into  Latin. 
Matthew  gives  him  the  last  argument  of  Galileo  for  the 
ican  system.  He  sends  his  works  to  others,  begging  them 
I  correct  the  thoughts  and  the  style.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
lie  would  have  been  glad  of  the  conciurence  of  Shakespeare,  and 
&ttt  eottld  easily  be  had,  through  their  common  friend,  Ben 

If  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  exceedingly 

It  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  his  concealment  of 

lliat  authorship.    He  had  much  pride^  not  to  say  vanity,  in  being 

Icnowii  06  an  author.     He  had  his  name  attached  to  all  his  other 

woricSf  and  sent  them  as  presents  to  the  universities,  and  to 

pndhnduals,  with  letters  calling  their  attention  to  these  books. 

he  have  been  willing  permanently  to  conceal  the  fact  of 

heing   the  author  of  the  best  poetry  of   his   timet    The 

Masozm  assigne<l  by  Judge  Holmes  for  this  are  not  satisfactory. 

t  They  are :  his  desire  to  rise  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  the  low 

>utation  of  a  play-writer,  his  wish  to  write  more  freely  under 

►incognito,  and  his  wish  to  rest  his  reputation  on  hLs  plulo* 

works.    But  if  he  were  reluctant  to  be  regarded  as  the 

f  of  **  Lear''  and  *'  Hamlet,"  he  was  willing  to  be  known  as 

'writer  of  '*  Masques,"  and  a  play  about  "Arthur,"  exhibited 

I  ty  the  students  of  Qray^s  Inn,    It  is  an  error  to  say  that  the 

jlBpntation  of   a  play- writer  was  low*    Judge  Holmes,  himself, 

Jtefljj  us  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable  ii^a  barrister  of  the 

finmB  of  court,  writing  for  the  stage.    Ford  and  Beaumont  were 

both  lawyers  as  well  as  eminent  play-writers.    Lord  Backhnrst, 

.  Lonl  Brooke,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  all  wrote  plays.    And  we  find 

nothing  in  the  Shakespeare  dramas  which   Bacon  need  have 

feared  t**  say  under  his  own  name.    It  would  have  been  ruin  to 

tSk  Philip  Francis  to  have  avowed  himself  the  author  of  ^^  Junius.^ 
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But  the  Shakespeare  plays  satirized  no  one,  and  made  no  enemies. 
If  there  were  any  reasons  for  ox)ncealment,  they  certainly  do  not 
apply  to  the  year  1623,  when  the  first  foUo  appeared,  which  was 
after  the  death  of  Shakespeare  and  the  fall  of  Bacon.  The 
acknowledgment  of  their  authorship  at  that  time  could  no 
longer  interfere  with  Bacon's  rise.  And  it  would  be  very  little 
to  the  credit  of  his  intelligence  to  assume  that  he  was  not  then 
aware  of  the  value  of  such  works,  or  that  he  did  not  desire  the 
reputation  of  being  their  author.  It  would  have  been  contrary 
to  his  very  nature  not  to  have  wished  for  the  credit  of  that 
authorship. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  of  Shakespeare's  laying  no  claim  to  credit  for  having  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning."  Shake- 
speare was  by  nature  as  reticent  and  modest  as  Bacon  was 
egotistical  and  ostentatious.  What  a  veil  is  drawn  over  the 
poet's  personality  in  his  sonnets  !  We  read  in  them  his  inmost 
sentiments,  but  they  tell  us  absolutely  nothing  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  or  the  facts  of  his  position.  And  if,  as  we  assume,  he 
was  one  among  several  who  helped  Lord  Bacon,  though  he  might 
have  done  the  most,  there  was  no  special  reason  why  he  should 
proclaim  that  fact. 

C^ervinus  has  shown,  in  three  striking  pages,  the  f  imdamental 
harmony  between  the  ideas  and  mental  tendencies  of  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon.  Their  philosophy  of  man  and  of  life  was  the  same. 
If,  then.  Bacon  needed  to  be  helped  in  thinking  out  his  system, 
there  was  no  one  alive  who  would  have  given  him  such  stimulus 
and  encouragement  as  Shakespeare.  This  also  may  explain  his 
not  mentioning  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  his  works ;  for  that 
might  have  called  too  much  attention  to  the  source  from  which 
he  received  this  important  aid. 

Nevertheless,  I  regard  the  monistic  theory  as  in  the  last  degree 
improbable.  We  have  two  great  authors,  and  not  one  only.  But 
if  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  view  which  ascribes  a  common 
source  to  the  Shal^speare  drama  and  the  Baconian  philosophy,  I 
think  there  are  good  reasons  for  preferring  Shakespeare  to 
Bacon  as  the  author  of  both.  When  the  plays  appeared,  Bacon 
was  absorbed  in  pursuits  and  ambitions  foreign  to  such  work ; 
his  accepted  writings  show  no  sign  of  such  creative  power ;  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  not  to  take  the  credit  of  such  a 
success,  and  had  no  motive  to  conceal  his  authorship.    On  the 
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other  hand,  there  was  a  period  in  Shakespeare's  life  when  he  had 
abandant  leisure  to  cooperate  in  the  literary  plans  of  Bacon ;  his 
ample  intellect  was  full  of  the  ideas  which  took  form  in  tibose 
works;  and  he  was  just  the  person  neither  to  claim  any  credit 
for  lending  such  assistance  nor  to  desire  it. 

There  is,  certainly,  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  his 
other  ambitions,  Bacon  desired  that  of  striking  out  a  new  path 
of  discovery,  and  initiating  a  better  method  in  the  study  of 
nature.  But  we  know  that,  in  doing  this,  he  sought  aid  in  all 
quarters,  and  especially  among  Shakespeare's  friends  and  com- 
panions. It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  dramatist,  and  that  Shakespeare  knew 
of  Bacon's  designs  and  became  interested  in  them.  And  if  so, 
who  could  offer  better  suggestions  than  he ;  and  who  would  more 
willingly  accept  them  than  the  overworked  statesman  and  lawyer, 
who  wished  to  be  also  a  philosopher  ? 

Finally,  we  may  refer  those  who  beUeve  that  the  shape  of  the 
brow  and  head  indicates  the  quality  of  mental  power,  to  the  por- 
traits of  the  two  men.  The  head  of  Shakespeare,  according  to 
an  the  busts  and  pictures  which  remain  to  us,  belongs  to  the  type 
which  antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us  in  the  portraits  of  Homer 
and  Plato.  In  this  vast  dome  of  thought  there  was  room  for 
everything.  The  head  of  Bacon  is  also  a  grand  one,  but  less 
ample,  less  complete — ^less 

"Teres,  totus  atque  Totandns." 

These  portraits  therefore  agree  with  all  we  know  of  the  writings, 
in  showing  us  which,  and  which  only,  of  the  two  minds  was 
capable  of  containing  the  other. 

James  Freeman  Clabee. 
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Mb.  Whtte,  of  Maryland,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  a  subject  that  has  been  too  long  neglected,  by  a  joint 
resolution,  read  in  the  Senate,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  iSx  permanently  the  number  of  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  number  of  the  judges  of  that  court  is  not  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution.  Indeed,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  question 
whether  the  court  is  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  judges, 
except  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  third  article,  in  which  the 
"Chief  Justice''  is  required  to  preside  on  the  trial  of  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  it  had  been 
intended  that  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  composed  of  a  single 
judge,  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
es  nomine. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  very  trustful  of  the 
patriotism  and  political  integrity  of  the  future  generations  of 
the  American  people.  More  so,  indeed,  than  their  conduct  has 
justified.  In  leaving  this  great  department  to  be  supplied  with 
such  officers  as  the  President  should  appoint,  "  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  there  was  a  most  forcible 
declaration  that  the  officers  and  department  are  not  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
The  courts  do  not  represent  the  people  as  legislators:  they  judge 
between  them.  The  Ufe  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  removes  them 
from  all  direct  responsibility  to  popular  wilL  The  only  power 
over  the  judges  that  is  reserved,  in  any  form,  is  the  power  of 
impeachment,  which  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  jurisdiction  to  try  the  impeach- 
ment, which  is  conferred  upon  the  Senate.  Two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  present  must  concur  in  a  judgment  of 
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eaiivletiop  before  the  impeached  judge  cmi  be  removed  and  dis- 
4|aaliBed  b%)m  holdiug  offiee.  This  Ls  as  far  as  the  people  have 
«ny  control  of  the  o-onduct  of  the  judges,  either  directly  or  iadi- 
itseUr,  except  to  provide,  through  their  representatives,  laws  for 

f^^h  -  -  "Tiighmentof  their  offenses;  but  these  are  to  be  tried 
by  the  > .     It  is  needless  to  argue  that  the  pmpose  of  this 

«lrictly  guiirded  sanctity  and  immunity  of  the  judiciary  is  to 
«»cure  ittj  independence  of  the  people. 

The  rndepeudence  of  the  judieiarj^,  when  coupled  with  the 
fimprBtnaey  of  their  power,  and  the  inviolability  of  their  decre4ia 

I  in  Htm  field  of  jurisdiction  assigned  to  them^  seems  almost  to  lift 
tbem  to  a  height  of  authority  that  ^is  too  autocratic  for  bar- 
monkms  oompanionship  with  the  other  departments  of  a  repub- 
lietm  government  Bat  these  high  powers  coufeiTed  upon  the 
jndi^ary  are  of  the  very  essence  of  free  government,  because 
they  are  necessary  to  give  practical  force  and  effect  to  the  laws 
which  they  themselves  establish-  It  behooves  a  free  people  that 
their  judges  should  be  above  the  "  influence  of  fear,  favor,  affec- 
tiaEL^  reward,  or  tlie  hope  thereof^"  so  that  justice  shall  not  bo 
demed  to  the  poor  or  the  humble  man^  or  sold  to  the  rich  5  and 
Uuit  it  be  n<tt  l>iased  by  the  hope  nf  favor,  or  the  fear  of  giving 
<ifl!eiiS4f  to  p<:>pular  sentiment,  or  politic4il  power- 
Having,  of  necessity,  placed  our  judicial  department  on  thia 
high  plane,  and  being  powerless  to  control  it,  as  we  can  control 
the  other  departments  of  \hQ  government,  by  the  direct  influence 
of  popidar  will  expressed  in  elections,  we  have  no  effectual  means 
of  pn^serving  its  purity,  or  of  restraining  it  from  the  exercise  of 
aa  arbitrary  power  within  its  own  limits  of  jurisdiction*  The 
almo!$t  ineffi^rtual  power  of  impeaehraent  is  a  poor  remcfly  for 
jtuliciiil  alMist^s,  In  Judge  PecVs  case,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea  impeached  him  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  oflBce,  without 
one  dissenting  voice,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  convict  him. 
Without  intimating  that  either  of  the  Houses  was  at  fault  in  the 
mattfT,  this  precedent  is  a  very  dear  proof  of  the  weakness,  the 
nothingne^,  of  the  strongest  current  of  popular  opinion,  when 
it  18  directed  to  the  removal  of  a  judge  from  office. 

Being  compelled  to  give  to  the  judiciary  the  highest  powers^ 

to  retain  the  least  possible  control  over  the  judges  and  the 

Courtfl,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  supreme  and  independent  arbiter 

of  jiiKtice  in  our  free  system  of  government,  we  cannot  be  too 

walehfol  of  the  moral  forces  that  we  may  employ  in  guarding 


^^ 
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tiie  purity  of  the  bench,  or  too  jealous  of  evil  influence  in  the 
selection  of  men  who  are  to  All  these  high  offices. 

Mr.  Whyte's  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject,  or  as  near  to  it  as  we  can  get,  when  it 
proposes  to  deprive  Congress  of  the  power  to  increase  or  fJimiTiif^h  * 
the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  its  pleasure. 

It  would,  perhaps,  improve  the  proposed  amendment  if  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  Congress,  when  necessity  requires,  to  increase 
the  number  of  judges  above  a  fixed  basis,  in  ratable  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  our  population  and  the  number  of  States  in 
the  Union ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  involved. 
Mr.  Whyte  gives  the  following  brief  history  of  the  changes  we 
have  made  in  the  numbers  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

"  The  instability  of  the  present  method  of  fixing  the  nnmber  of  jndges  is 
made  manifest  by  a  brief  review  of  the  course  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
since  the  establishment  of  the  court. 

''  By  the  original  act  of  1789,  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be  composed  of 
six  judges ;  in  1801,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  number  should  be 
reduced  to  five  on  the  first  vacancy,  but  this  act  was  repealed  in  1802. 

"  In  1807,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  an  additional  associate  judge. 
By  the  act  of  1837,  the  number  of  associate  judges  was  increased  to  eighty 
and  by  act  of  1863  to  nine,  and  that  act  provided  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shaU  hereafter  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  nine  asso- 
ciate justices. 

"The  act  of  1866  reduced  the  number  of  the  whole  court  from  ten  to 
seven,  while  the  act  of  1869  fixed  the  court  as  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  eight  associate  judges. 

"With  this  changing  composition  of  the  court,  the  time  may  come  when 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  this  great  tribunal  may  be  shaken. 

"In  a  popular  government  like  ours,  care  should  be  taken  in  every  part 
of  the  system,  not  only  to  do  right,  but  to  satisfy  the  community  that  right  is 
done.*' 

There  was  scarcely  an  instance  in  this  curious  legislative  his- 
tory relating  to  the  Supreme  Court  where  the  reduction  or 
increase  of  the  number  of  judges  was  not  directly  the  result  of 
an  effort  to  secure  a  weU-defined  and  clearly  understood  purpose 
of  political  strategy.  In  some  instances  the  identical  purpose  of 
the  change  was  too  obvious  for  concealment,  and  the  expected 
decision  of  the  majority  of  the  court  followed  the  change  too 
closely  to  leave  a  doubt  of  the  purpose. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  rival  poUtical  parties  of  the  country  began  to  claim  it 
as  a  right,  and  to  urge  it  as  a  party  duty,  to  put  judges  on  the   , 
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who  were  decided,  able,  and  zealous  in  their  support  of 
^party  measures  atid  party  deelaratioiis  of  political  principles.    It 
waiJd  be  very  difficult,  in  recent  times,  to  cite  a  single  exception 
thii*  rulfcs.     It  hiis  now  become  as  positively  established  as  that 
Pretjident  will  select  his  cabinet  from  the  party  that  elected 
ami  there  in  little  hope  that  this  mle  will  ever  be  changed. 
This  i»  a  daQgerous  movement  against  the  independence  of 
tbff  T>€?nch,  and  a  fearful  temptation  to  its  integrity.     When  this 
preetiee  first  demanded  tolerance  from  the  people,  the  evik  that 
were  to  foV  re  not  so  apparent  as  they  are  at  this  time. 

Then  the  ri  ,  'ical  parties  more  frequently  alternated  in  tha 
eoDtrol  of  the  govei*nment ;  and  the  appointments  to  the  bench 
were  more  evenly  balanced  between  them.  The  life  term  of 
[iheee  offices  abo  prevented  the  evil  of  sudden  changes  in  tha 
[icy,  to  correspond  with  the  changing  fortunes  of  politi- 
%e^  But  the  causes  that  then  reduced  the  evils  of  a 
pemicious  principle  to  a  minimum,  now  operate  to  increase  those 
evils  into  a  serious  danger  to  the  country.  The  civil  war  ex- 
dnded  one-half  of  the  country  from  representation  on  the  bench; 
tbe  life  tenure  of  the  judges  makes  them  permanent  in  office ;  ike 
Presadent  appoints  only  such  as  are  fixed  and  immovable  in  their 
p«rty  relations ;  and  Congress  increases  or  reduces  the  numbers 
wheiiever  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  judicial  sanction  of 
wafSti  measures  as  may  be  desired  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the 
pftT^  in  authority.  Congress  and  the  President,  acting  together 
(or  the  purpose  of  building  up  and  confirming  the  strength  of  a 
party,  have  taken  control  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  will  only 
permit  such  men  to  sit  upon  that  bench  as  will  make  it 
their  business  to  keep  in  line  with  and  sustain  all  great  party 
movements. 

It  is  at  this  point,  and  in  this  way,  that  the  independence  of 
the  bench  is  to  be  destroyed ;  and  with  the  loss  of  its  independ- 
eoee^  its  impartiality  must  be  lost  and  its  purity  tarnished. 

Some  ver\^  comipt  men  have  been  independent  and  impartial 
jiidgea,  and  some  verj^  pure  men  have  been  servile  slaves  on  the 
bencL  Whether  pure  or  corrupt  in  his  personal  character,  the 
sdent  and  impartial  judge  is  much  BX^er  than  a  cowardly 
nt  for  party  favors. 
Mr,  Whyte  has  taken  the  first  necessary  step  in  protecting 
the  independence  of  the  bench,  by  his  proposition  to  cut  off  the 
power  of  Congress  to  increase  the  number  of  judges  whenever 
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eertain  men  are  to  be  rewarded  for  party  services,  or  cer 
questions  are  to  be  decided  a  certain  way  by  a  packed  eourtj,* 
in  order  to  sustain  a  party  in  measnres  that  are  designed  to  give 
it  power  and  perpetuity  in  control  of  the  government.  ~ 

He  has  gone  as  far,  perhaps^  as  it  is  possible  to  go  with  poa 
tive  measures  in  this  direction*  The  rest  must  be  left  to  th 
President  and  the  Senate,  and  to  the  moral  force  of  the  peopler 

The  present  time  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Within  a  period  of  six  months^  it  is  more  thaa 
probable  that  four  of  the  judges  will  have  retired  from  the  bench. 
Two  of  them  are  now  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  men  of 
that  great  tribunal 

One  of  the  vacancies  has  been  filled  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  idea  that  the  bench  must  be  occupied  by  those  alone  who 
"belong'-  to  the  Republican  party.  It  is  not  expected  that 
remaining  places  will  be  filled  with  any  other  than  the  able 
wisest,  most  faithful,  and  most  zealous  members  of  that 
The  President  would  sadly  disappoint  four  million  five  hv 
thousand  people  if  he  should  select  even  one  of  the 
from  the  body  of  the  other  four  million  five  hundred  tholj 
sand  people  who  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  Or  if  the  Se 
which  is  Democratic,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  four  ye 
or  longer,  should  decline  to  **  advise  and  consent"  to  the  excW 
sion  of  all  Democrats  from  the  bench,  the  men  who  comj 
the  Republican  party  will  probably  consider  that  it  was  an  act  of 
revolutionary  hostilit^^  to  the  government. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  President  will  nominate  only 
Republicans  to  the  Supreme  bench,  and  that  the  Democrats  will 
consider  it  their  duty  to  advise  and  consent  to  such  selections  out 
of  mere  deference  to  the  President,  we  will,  within  sis  months, 
have  a  bench  of  eight  Republicans  and  one  Democrat,  and  fij 
that  we  shaU  be  silenced  in  the  »Supreme  Court,  as  we  wiU 
ignored  in  the  Senate,  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  one  of 
judges  or  eithex  of  four  senators  should  be  removed- 

However  good,  or  learned^  or  great  these  four  new  judg 
may  be^  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  will  be  permitted  to  fe 
that  his  elevation  to  the  bench  is  due  alone  to  his  superior  quo 
ficataons  of  integrity,  learning,  and  abilities.  They  will  knc 
that  each  of  the  four  men  is  not  greater,  or  better,  or  wiser  1 
all  the  men  in  the  Democratic  party  who  are  quaUfied  for  snc 
places,  and  they  will  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  fact  that  their 
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is  really  owing  to  their  fidelity  to  the  Republican  party. 
upon  the  bench  ^ith  this  conviction,  they  will  be  moro 
I  if  they  niuiutain  perfect  independence  of  thought  and 
ity  of  judgment. 
It  i»  gupposed,  or  rather  it  was  supposed^  that  a  man  who  has 
hc/aa  nujiod  to  tlxe  Supreme  bench  would  be  free  from  all  tempta- 
I  tiiia  to  decide  questions  in  accordance  with  the  expectations  ol 
\  political  aisaociates, 

may  yet  be  true  in  point  of  fa(*t,  but  such  is  not  the 
jn  of  the  people.  In  other  days^  as  well  as  in  this  day,  they 
gravely  suspected  the  bench*  The  Dred  8eott  decision,  the 
fl«egal  Tender  cases,  the  decisions  of  the  Electoral  Commission, 
casee  construing  the  election  laws,  and  the  right  to 
State  judges  for  obejong  constitutional  State  statutes, 
Itt^  in  their  turn,  greatly  impaired  the  confidence  of  many 
people  in  the  independence  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court* 
This  iH  a  deplorable  fact,  and  it  may  be  discreditable  to  the 
people,  but  the  fact  would  never  have  been  possible  if  the  people 
hsd  not  kn(»wn  that  tlie  Supreme  bench  had  been  used  by  politi* 
cians  as  a  means  of  dispensing  rewards  for  political  services. 

It  \a  natural  to  expect  a  gratef nl  return  for  great  favors,  and 
there  is  disappointment  when  it  is  withheld.  Congresses,  and 
Senates,  and  Presidents  have  used  the  Supreme  bench  as  consti- 
tating  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  great  parties  of 
Ike  eoujitry,  and  the  people  have  naturally  expected  that  such  a 
ecntnse  would  lead  to  the  worst  possible  results. 

TUeEre  b  no  constitutional  barrier  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
I  judges  to  political  power.  When  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decide  questions  that  affect  the  prospects  or  places  of 
polstical  parties,  they  are  at  once  open  to  the  suspicion  t]iat  they 
are  influenced  by  personal  considerations,  or  that  they  are  serving 
tbeir  party  on  the  bench. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  loose 
l^stem  of  constitutional  provision  to  control  the  number  of  the 
judges,  and  of  a  vicious  practice  in  making  appointmeut  that 
laiLi  to  protect  them  against  temptation.  The  Constitution  should 
pro\ide,  and  public  opinion  should  earnestly  support  the  pro* 
viidon,  that  a  judge,  appointed  for  life,  should  be  consecrated  for 
life  to  the  service  of  the  country  only  in  a  judicial  calling.  They 
not  thus  consecrated  to  this  high  calling,  but  wldle  on  the 
ach  they  continue  to  be  politicians^  and  are  frequently  drawn 
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into  political  controversies  that  impair  their  influence  and  charac- 
ters as  judges. 

The  service  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
Electoral  Commission,  without  reference  to  the  side  on  which 
they  aligned  themselves,  was  the  most  injurious  misfortune 
that  ever  befell  the  bench.  Since  that  event,  no  American  citizen 
has  had  a  doubt  that  the  judges  would  stand  by  their  party  in 
every  question  that  would  materially  affect  its  success. 

So  long  as  it  is  the  undeviating  practice  to  appoint  judges 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  fidelity  and  activity  in  party 
service,  rather  than  for  the  qualities  iJiat  enable  them  to  rise 
above  the  demands  of  a  party,  and  to  do  impartial  justice  to  aU 
men  of  aU  parties,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  tiiat  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  will  receive  that  respect  and  reverence  from  the  people 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  peace,  honor,  and  welfare  of  th& 
country. 

Such  a  policy  in  reference  to  judicial  appointments  keeps  the 
judges  always  in  the  presence  of  temptation.  The  people  witness 
the  fact,  and  naturally  attribute  to  the  influence  of  temptation 
what  may  be  a  pure  and  disinterested  act.  They  see  the  whole 
political  power  of  the  country  concentrated  on  the  effort  to 
secure  a  political  judiciary  that  will  be  under  party  control,  and 
when  it  is  accomplished,  they  are  ready  to  regard  the  bench  as 
merely  a  part  of  a  great  political  machine. 

The  dangers  of  a  political  judiciary  to  the  liberties  and  lives 
of  the  people  are  fearful  to  contemplate. 

The  bloody  assizes  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  IE., 
were  the  result  of  the  employment  of  the  judiciary  to  execute  the 
will  of  a  politician.* 

Nothing  was  ever  so  fierce,  cruel,  and  unrelenting  as  a  judge 
who  sets  out  to  serve  a  political  master.  Secured  from  all  personal 
danger  by  the  sacredness  of  their  offices,  and  having  the  power 
to  condemn  people  to  death  who  are,  under  our  laws,  even 
denied  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  decision,  judges  who  are 
the  servants  of  a  political  party  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  war, 
famine,  or  pestUence  in  a  country. 

Every  patriotic  heart  must  constantly  utter  the  prayer  that 

•  "  The  Chief  Justice's  campaign  in  the  west,"  as  his  cruel  master  caUed  the 
bloody  progress  of  Jeffreys,  was  only  a  less  mild,  but  not  a  less  political,  cam- 
paign than  some  judges  have  proseouted  here,  at  the  behest  of  a  political 
party. 
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God  will  deliver  our  ooontry  f  mm  such  evil,  and  yet  every  politi- 
cal agieney  is  as  constantly  at  work  to  produce  thifi  ©viL 

In  evoy  State,  and  in  the  federal  government,  in  all  appoint- 
meats  to  judicial  offices,  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  politicid  departments  claim  the 
right  til  fill  the  judicial  departments  with  their  henchmen-  There 
ia  scarcely  an  exception  that  can  be  named. 

All  the  other  departments  are  aUowed  to  appoint  their  own 
servitors  and  inferior  officers,  but  the  political  departments  ex- 
clude tlie  judiciaiT  from  this  privilege,  except  as  to  the  clerks  of 
th«^  cciurts.  They  retain  the  power  to  appouit  and  remove  at 
pleasure  the  district  attorney's,  and  the  marshals  of  the  courts^ 
who  in  turn  appoint  their  deputies  and  bailiffs.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  judges,  whether  State  or  federal,  must  be,  and  are, 
the  mere  dependencies  of  the  political  departments,  and  it  is  a 
marvel  that  they  have  any  remaining  sense  of  their  iudepend* 
euoe,  and  of  the  dignity  of  their  offices. 

Their  independence  of  party  control,  in  questions  of  political 
character,  is  almost  destroyed,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  every 
judgment  they  render  in  such  cases  is  censured  as  a  corrupt  act 
by  otie  party,  or  denounced  as  treason  to  party  faith  by  the  other, 
TiVliether  their  judgments  are  just  or  unjust^  the  people  trac6 
them  back  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
judges,  and  approve  or  condemn  them  accordingly.  This  ap- 
pears tt>  be  an  extremely  unjust  attitude  in  which  the  people  are 
found  with  reference  to  the  judges,  but  that  it  is  generally  true 
is  quite  beyond  denial ;  and  a  brief  allusion  to  the  facts  which 
have  forced  them  into  this  unhappy  conviction  will  tend  strongly 
to  justi^  the  opinions  they  have  formed-  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, if  indeed  there  are  any  exceptions,  all  the  judges  who  have 
been  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  since  1865  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  And  so  it  has  been  with  refer- 
ence to  the  district  attorneys  and  marshals.  The  most  assiduous 
care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  entire  judicnal  department  in  the 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  and  it  has  been  the  most  faith- 
ful and  efficient  agency  that  party  has  ever  employed  to  conduct 
its  political  movements.  It  has  taken  charge  of  elections,  and  to 
cany  them  has  terrorized  communities  and  States,  as  well  as 
individuals*  It  has  issued  decrees  to  disband  legislatures,  and  to 
organize  others,  and  has  summoned  the  army  and  navy  to  exe- 
eate  ita  orders* 
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This  rigid  policy  of  excluding  Democrats  from  all  places  con* 
nected  witli  the  judicial  administratioa  of  the  laws,  shows  that  it 
is  only  the  success  of  the  opposing  party  iu  holding  on  to  power 
that  is  sought  to  be  secured  in  the  appointment  of  the  jfidg€6. 
The  settled  determination  of  the  political  departments  is  to  rule 
in  and  over  the  jndiciarj^  with  severe  and  unrelenting  control 

That  great  conservative  department  in  every  State,  aud  in  tho 
federal  government,  without  which,  as  an  independent  depart- 
ment, those  governments  would  not  be  republican  even  in  form, 
is  made  the  facile  suljordinate  of  the  political  departmente,  whose 
history  is  filled  with  crime  and  debauchery. 

The  department  which  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pounding the  law^  and  the  Constittitionj  whose  jui'isdiction  is 
expressly  extended  ^'tc»  all  Qsses  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority  ...  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,^  and 
"to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States^;  and  to  which  is 
intrusts  the  whole  ^'jutUcial  power  of  tie  United  States,"  haa 
been  brought  into  sueli  subjection  to  the  political  departments 
that  aU  its  oflRcers  are  expected,  and  by  no  means  in  vain,  to 
follow  the  politicians  in  every  exposition  of  the  Constitution 
which  they  may  adopt  in  their  party  platforms.  That  departr 
ment  which  is  highest  in  rank  and  dignity,  if  one  is  higher  than 
another,  which  was  created  to  control  and  keep  in  check  the 
other  departments  whenever  they  might  invade  the  liberties  of 
the  people  or  the  rights  of  the  States,  is  required  to  give  pledged, 
which,  if  they  are  not  formally  made,  are  considered  more  bind- 
ing because  they  are  given  in  silent  confidence,  that  it  will 
receive  its  construction  of  the  laws  and  of  the  Constitution  from 
the  party  that  has  elevated  its  members  to  the  bench. 

This  is  the  only  possible  theory  on  which  the  demand  for  a 
political  judiciary  can  be  founded,  and  in  practice  this  theory  is 
almost  uiuformly  upheld.  The  Republican  lawyer  who  aspires 
to  the  bench  presents  as  the  baais  of  his  claim  tlie  credentials 
of  strict  and  life-long  party  fealty.  When  his  credentials  are 
approved,  his  character  and  abilities  are  then  considered. 

The  district  judge  or  circuit  judge  who  aspires  to  the  position 
next  above  him,  refers  tlie  President  and  Senate  to  the  records  of 
his  courts  to  prove  tliat  he  has  never  made  a  decision  which 
presumed  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congrtss 
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>>r  his  party  as  a  party  measure ;  that  he  has  seldom 

<'t  a  Democrat  of  a  political  offense,  and  has  found 
liltle  •  !  L^OQ  to  iaquire  whether  similar  offenses  have  been 

aoiumitted  by  Bepnblicans^  that  he  has  appointed  commis- 
BiCHierB  of  b^  and  kept  them  in  office,  who  have  used  their 
powQi?  for  the  purposes  of  advantage  to  their  party,  while  they 
Imve  HLibbed  the  treasury  of  vast  suras  of  money  in  bills  of  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  the  abuse  of  their  jurisdiction ;  that  he 
Itas  selected  partisan  supervisors  of  the  elections,  and  has  wit- 
ooased  the  most  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  people  at  their 
liatidSy  under  color  of  such  appointments,  'without  its  having 
escited  the  court  even  to  a  mUd  reproof  of  their  conduct ;  that 
lit  '  '  ided  civil  causes,  and  then  cut  off  the  right  of  appeal, 
bv  ly  rulings,  to  protect  his  decisions  from  review;  that 

ho  has  convicted  hundreds  of  men  through  verdicts  of  juries 
whit.*h  he  knew  were  selected  only  to  convict  in  every  criminal  case 
thai  relate  to  jM>litical  offenses,  and  has  inflicted  severe  punish- 
meiits  under  such  conditions  when  the  defendants  had  no  right 
of  appeal,  and  no  other  means  of  redress.  If  sucli  an  aspirant 
Qfta  prove  that  he  has  act«d  judicially  on  the  presumption  that 
every  man  f apposed  to  the  party  in  power,  who  is  accused  of  a 
political  offense,  was  guUty,  and  was  accordingly  punished,  he 
kaa  a  claim  to  the  office  which  the  political  departments  of  the 
icovemment  will  be  only  too  willing  to  recognize.  It  is  not  pre- 
tendexl  that  the  same  results  would  not  follow  if  the  Democrats 
were  in  power  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  place  the  entire  personnel 
erf  th«  judiciary  under  theii*  control  The  evil  which  justice  so 
Ui^gently  requires  to  be  remedied  is  in  the  doctrine,  which  is  so 
dOB^y  followed  in  practice,  that  appointments  to  the  bench  must 
be  made  alone  from  the  party  in  power  in  the  government. 
Whan  the  district,  and  circuit,  and  supreme  courts  are  all  filled 
tip  with  men  from  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  the  founda* 
tions  are  completed  upon  which  absolutism  in  government  will 
be  established  forever*  There  will  be  no  man  on  the  bench  who 
will  venture  to  differ  with  his  colleagues  in  upholding  a  partisan 
construction  of  the  Constitution  or  laws.  The  harsh  voice  of 
I'emonstrance,  or  of  dissent,  will  no  longer  disturb  the  quiet  but 
deadly  whisperings  of  absolute  power  in  the  t-emples  of  justice. 
The  Constitution  thus  construed  will  continue  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  none  must  venture  to  be  so  bold  as  to  ques- 
tioQ  the  construction.    If  the  party  in  power  in  Congress^  and  in 
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the  executive  department,  should  say  that  the  republic  has 
become  "  the  nation,''  and  the  same  party  in  power  in  the  Supreme 
Court  should  answer  "  yea  and  amen,''  then  the  States  and  the 
people  who  cast  half  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  country  wOl  be 
required  to  "  accept  the  situation."  If  the  next  step  diould  be 
that  the  nation  is  declared  "  the  empire,"  it  is  still  the  declaration 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  people  and  the  States  can 
only  say,  "  So  mote  it  be." 

To  place  the  federal  judiciary  entirely  under  the  control  of 
one  political  party  in  the  country  is  an  almost  irrevocable  step 
in  the  direction  of  absolute  government.  It  will  be  to  establish 
the  initial  declaration  of  that  movement  which  looks  to  the  com- 
plete centralization  of  all  power  in  the  federal  government,  that 
the  laws  of  Congress  within  its  jurisdiction  are  supreme  under 
the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  and 
to  settie  by  its  edict  what  are  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction.  The 
federal  judiciary  can  only  be  the  conservative  and  balancing 
power  between  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  and 
the  States,  and  the  people  that  it  was  intended  to  be,  when  it  is 
so  far  the  departmental  representative  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
country  that  it  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  only  one  of  the  great  political  parties  into  which  the  people 
are  or  may  be  divided.  If  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  denied  aU  recognition  in  appointments  to  the 
bench,  not  upon  the  ground  that  the  judiciary  is  not  a  repre- 
sentative department,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  must  only  repre- 
sent the  party  in  power,  then  we  should  at  an  early  day  amend 
the  Constitution  so  that  Congress  should  have  less  power  than 
it  now  possesses  to  change  the  majority  of  the  bench,  and  thereby 
to  secure  such  decisions  from  the  Supreme  Court  as  will  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  poUticians. 

John  T.  Moegan. 
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The  village  of  Comalcaleo,  tiie  next  scene  of  our  labors,  is  in 
the  State  of  Tabasco,  lying  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  San  Juan  Bautista,  the  State  capital  We  reached  this 
place  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  that  same  day,  in  the  company 
of  tlie  Oefe  Politico  and  a  few  of  his  Mends,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
neighboring  ruins.  Here  we  found  no  longer  simple  pyramids 
but  veritable  mountains  (cordiUerm)  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  a 
Itumriant  vegetation,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  make 
your  way  except  with  the  aid  of  the  machete. 

The  only  one  of  the  pyramids  which  I  climbed,  for  t-he  purpose 
of  making  a  rapid  survey  of  the  ground,  is  situate  about  two 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  village,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Seco. 
The  first  ruin  that  attracted  my  notice  was  a  square  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gigantic  tree,  like  the  famous  tower  of  Palenque. 
To  the  north  of  this  is  a  great  edifice,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
halls.  Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  Palenque,  but  this  build- 
ing is  much  larger  than  any  in  that  place  j  besides,  it  has  three 
$quare  windowSy  whereas  the  buildings  at  Palenque  have  none* 
Farther  on  we  see  the  remains  of  some  enormously  massive  walls, 
consisting  of  very  thin  red  bricks,  with  a  layer  of  mortar  more 
than  twice  their  thickness  between  the  courses.  So  much  I  was 
able  to  note  in  one  half -hour :  we  were  then  compelled  to  return 
to  the  village,  as  it  was  night-f alL  I  have  received  information 
of  othcir  ruins  to  the  west  of  the  village,  where  are  to  bo  seen 
large  sculptured  stones.  The  abundance  of  ruins  is  no  surprise 
to  me,  for  I  was  already  aware  that  the  whole  State  of  Tabasco 
and  a  part  of  Chiapas  are  covered  with  ruins;  and  I  brought 
upon  myself  no  little  ridicule  by  asserting  as  much  aft^r  my  first 
expedition.  I  maintained  then  that  Palenque  wais  no  such  vast 
city  AS  it  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  been,  but  rather  a 
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great  religions  center.  I  had  at  hand  the  proofs  of  this  assertion^ 
but  I  discreetiy  witUield  them  at  that  time.  To-day,  facts  are 
confirming  me,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  yet  finding  something  more 
notable  even  than  Comalcalco,  which  itself  was  a  more  consid- 
erable place  than  Palenque,  albeit  the  ruined  condition  of  its 
structures  will  prevent  it  from  attracting  so  much  attention  as 
the  latter  place. 

November  I5th, — During  the  past  night  the  wind  was  from  the 
north,  and,  as  usual  in  this  latitude,  brought  in  its  train  a  heavy 
rain-f alL  No  work  can  be  done  for  the  three  days  that  the  storm 
is  expected  to  continue.  I  was  misinformed  before  I  came  here 
about  the  dry  and  wet  seasons  of  Tabasco.  The  rainy  season 
proper  extends  onl}^  from  June  to  the  end  of  October,  but  then 
come  the  nortbers,  lasting  for  one,  or  three,  sometimes  for  fifteen 
days,  and  invariably  attended  by  heavy  rains.  I  spend  this  time 
of  enforced  inaction  in  conversing  with  the  natives  and  learning 
their  traditions.  One  landed  proprietor  informed  me  that  on  his 
estate  he  had  counted  more  than  three  hundred  pijrramids,  all  of 
them  covered  with  ruins !  This  region  must  at  one  time  have 
contained  a  very  large  population.  At  BlasiUo,  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  to  the  west,  are  some  architectural  remainB  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation  than  those  of  Comalcalco. 

Wlien  the  Spaniards  skirted  the  coast  of  Tabasco  on  their 
first  expedition  to  Yucatan,  they  saw  on  Uie  shore  and  far  in  the 
interior  a  multitude  of  structures  whose  white  and  polished  waUs 
glittered  in  the  sun :  their  crumbling  remains  are  to-day  found 
everywhere  throughout  this  region,  from  the  coast  up  to  the 
mountains  of  the  interior.  In  architecture  and  in  decoration 
they  are  aUied  to  the  edifices  of  Yucatan,  or,  rather,  the  latter  are 
allied  to  them,  for  I  hold  the  Tabasco  monuments  to  be  the  older 
of  the  two.  The  materials  employed  are  different, — here  bri 
there  stone, — but  we  recognize  in  both  regions  the  same  civil  i 
force,  the  same  directing  genius,  acting  upon  distinct  races,  amid 
different  environments.  Now  this  civilizing  force,  this  directing 
genius,  must  have  come  from  the  Toltecs.  If  this  is  so,  then  w© 
have  a  date  fixed  in  the  history  of  these  Tabasco  monuments. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Toltecs  quit  the  elevated  plains  of  Mexico  in 
the  eleventh  century — in  1032  according  to  Clavigero,  a  little  later 
accortling  to  Veytia.  They  migrated  southward  by  two  routes, 
one  on  tJie  Pacific  side,  the  other  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf* 
The  Pacifio  division  reached  Guatemala  by  the  way  of  Oaxaca 
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and  Tehnantepec;  the  Gulf  divkion  occupied  Yueatazi}  passmg 
through  Tabasco.  The  envoys  of  Xolotl^  king  of  tJie  ChiehimecSi 
who  WOT©  the  successors  of  the  Toltecs  on  the  Mexican  plateau^ 
found  them  settled  and  prosperous  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  in 
1120.  That  pacific  race  which^  according  to  Landa  and  Cogol* 
lodo,  invaded  Yucatan  from  the  north  and  the  west^  civilizing 
without  arms,  and  pei^uading  without  terror,  can  have  heen  no 
other  than  the  Toltec;  in  Java  we  see  a  like  pacific  conquest 
achieved  by  the  Buddhists.  It  was  with  the  assistance  of  the 
conquered  populations, — populations  that  must  have  nuniberi^ 
many  millions, — that  they  erected  the  monumenta  which  are  now 
engaging  our  attention. 

But  whence  came  those  earlier  populations!  Had  not 
America  its  genesis  like  the  Old  World,  and  the  same  genesis, 
loot  And  are  there  not  theories  in  abundance  to  account  for 
IhtB  multitudinous  population  f  Besides  the  autoehthonic  race, 
there  may  have  been  accessions  from  other  races,  emigmtions  from 
the  north,  vessels  carried  hither  by  storms,  shipwrecks,  etc*  I 
hope  yet  to  be  able  to  prove  that  in  Central  America  various 
influences  have  met,  especially  tbose  of  Japanese  and  Polynesian 
origin,  for  we  find  here  the  architectural  styles  and  the  decorative 
mfMfs  of  Ixith,  The  Toltec  knew  how  to  group  all  these  ele- 
ments,— ^here  adopting  the  language  of  the  country,  there  modi- 
fying his  own  iirehitecture,  but  everywhere  leaving  his  literatiu*e, 
Mfl  Pttligion,  his  astronomy,  and  many  of  his  customs. 

To  sum  up,  we  assert  that  these  monuments  are  Toltec,  that 
they  are  modem,  and  that  the  most  ancient  of  them  are  not  more 
than  eight  centuries  old.  We  might  add — though  this  is  not 
history,  but  simply  hypothesis— that  the  Toltecs  may  have  been 
preceded  here  by  the  Olmecs  and  the  Otomies,  other  branches  of 
the  same  family  j  in  that  cAse,  the  Toltecs  would  find  the  field 
ready  for  them. 

But,  aside  from  this  not  improbal^le  hypothesis,  it  is  no  matter 
of  astonishment  that  a  people  possessed  of  such  gifts  should  have 
soeeeeded  in  establishing  in  Guatemala,  Yucatan,  and  Tabasfo 
the  civilization  of  which  we  are  now  discovering  the  remains. 
Had  they  not  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  covered  the  whole 
plati^au  of  Anahuac  with  their  cities  and  their  monumentflf 
Was  it  not  easy  for  tliem,  then,  witli  more  abundant  means  and 
with  a  more  numerous  population,  to  erect  like  monuments  and 
to  establish  a  higher  grade  of  civilization  in  a  new  country  which 
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they  occupied  for  upward  of  four  centimes — in  fact,  we  might  say 
down  to  UiB  conquest! 

November  16th, — ^The  rain  ceased  only  at  noon  to-day.  The 
twenty-five  Indian  laborers  went  out  U)  the  mins  in  the  morning, 
but  when  we  arrived  they  had  only  cleared  away  the  rubbish  fn>m 
the  base  of  the  pyramid^  and  done  but  little  work  on  the  plat- 
form. Hence  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  exact  nieaeurements 
of  the  ruined  buildings.  I  entered  the  lower  story  of  the  tower 
ah*eady  mentioned,  I  also  discovered  another  tH>wer.  The  lower 
story  of  each  is  under-ground,  and  I  entered  both.  The  four 
walls  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another  as  they  rise,  forming 
a  sort  of  vault  by  their  gradual  approximation.  Bricks  of  larger 
fiize  cover  the  summit  of  the  vault. 

November  llth. — We  are  here  in  a  singular  country,  where 
laborers  take  life  easy.  I  have  at  work  to-day  twenty-five  men, 
to  whom  I  pay  thrice  a^  much  as  I  did  to  the  Indians  of  the  high 
plateaus,  yet  these  do  not  one-fourth  as  much  work.  There  13 
no  help  for  it,  for  the  simplest  remark  pronounced  with  the  air 
of  auAority  would  provoke  a  mutiny.  They  are  all  blood 
relations  of  one  another,  or  at  least  relat^ed  by  affinity,  and  if  you 
discharge  one  you  discharge  all.  The  boss,  who  is  supposed  to 
control  them,  never  speaks  to  them  except^'with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence. On  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  force  of 
twenty-five  laborers  there  are  some  mere  boys,  who,  of  course, 
cannot  do  the  work  of  men,  I  was  requested  to  tell  them  myself, 
for  he  did  not  dare  to  undertake  so  ddicate  a  commission. 

To-day  I  visited  a  group  of  three  pyramids  to  the  north  of  the 
great  pyramid  already  mentioned.  The  larger  one  of  this  group 
is  thirty -five  to  forty  feet  high,  and  the  smaller  ones  from  twenty 
to  twenty 'five  feet.  I  had  heard  these  pyramids  spoken  of  fre- 
quently, but  on  none  of  them  did  I  find  anHhing  but  shapeless 
ruins.  As  for  the  bricks  used  in  constructing  tho  buililings,  they 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  5.9  to  9.8  inches  in  length.  The  lai*gest 
bricks,  designed  for  use  in  comers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
measure  some  16.5  inches  long,  12.59  inches  wide,  and  1,18 
inches  thick  5  others  23.62  in«?hes  long,  15.75  wide,  and  1.77 
thick.  On  the  large  pjTamid  1  found  two  bricks,  one  bearing 
the  profile  of  a  man  with  feather  ornaments  on  his  head^  the 
other  a  number  of  concentric  circles 

The  laborers  have  now  cleared  a  portion  of  the  platform  of 
the  great  pyramid.    In  doing  this,  they  had  to  out  away  a  dense 
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growth  of  bro^-wood  and  to  fell  a  number  of  large  trees.  This 
pyramicl  is  115  feet  high  at  its  highi^st  point.  The  buildings 
tqh  *  an  immense  palace^  some  250  feet  long,  with  perfect. 

iiTi  i,  the  front  looking  eastward,  and  the  two  ends  toward 

Ae  north  and  south ;  a  rectangular  tower  to  the  gouth  of  the 
p<iUc«^  and  another  t4>wer  of  the  s^ne  shape  to  the  west.  They 
both  strood  on  platforms.  This  palaee  forcibly  reminds  me  of 
the  GoverDor^s  palace  at  Uxmal;  it  is  not  quite  so  long,  but 
very  nearly  as  high;  and  though  it  is  built  entirely  of  bricks 
sad  mortar,  it  must  have  been  covered  with  ornaments  in  stucco. 
Tii'  ■  ;  1  tion  must  have  been  very  effective  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
\lu  d  pieces  of  it  I  have  foimd,  and  more  especially  by  the 

fragments  of  inscriptions,  which  remind  me  of  those  of  Yucatan. 

Only  two  chambers  remain  standing,  but  these  suflSee  to  show 
A  striking  resemblance  to  the  buildings  at  Palenque ;  and  wo 
pcMseeMS  indicia  enough  to  enable  ns  to  construct  the  general  plan 
of  the  edifice. 

That  these  monuments  are  of  Toltec  origin  we  have  the  best 
gronndii  for  believing,  although  they  differ  entirely  from  the 
bttitdings  <»u  the  high  plateaus.  As  was  remarked  when  we  were 
considering  the  ruins  of  Tula,  the  Toltecs  were  eclectic,  and  used 
the  materials  that  happened  to  be  accessible — stone,  mortar, 
brides,  day,  wood.  Hence  they  were  prepared  for  every  trans- 
formatitin,  and  their  genius  could  adapt  itself  to  every  mode  of 
construction.  We  see  them  employing  stone  at  Mitla ;  among 
the  Zapotecs,  mud  mixed  with  stones,  with  a  facing  of  bricks 
Ibrming  aralx^ques ;  while  at  Mt.  Alban  they  inaugurated  the 
construction  of  the  boveda^  that  bastard  vault  of  which  we  have 
6(uimples  here  and  elsewhere.  We  see  them,  on  the  cx)ast,  con- 
Jrtmctlng  their  pyramids  and  their  edifices  of  shells,  with  a  few 
lirieks.  As  they  penetrated  into  the  interior,  they  employed 
faricks  and  mortar  j  but  at  Palenque,  where  stone  is  abundant, 
they  adopted  that  material,  and  covered  their  monuments  as  well 
aa  their  streets  with  the  famous  cement  the  secret  of  which  they 
poasegBed,  In  Yucatan,  where  limestone  is  very  plentiful,  they 
gave  np  the  use  of  cement  for  ornamentation,  and  we  have 
edifices  such  as  are  seen  at  Chichen,  tJxmal,  et/O.  Here  at  Comal- 
eaWj  I  find,  in  the  path  leading  to  the  ruins,  pieces  of  cement, 
the  remMis  of  the  original  pavement. 

y^vumber  IStk  and  19tk — ^Two  days  at  heavy  rain ;  no  work 
done.    My  papier  macM  easts  of  sundry  ornaments  and  inscrip- 
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tions  I  have  plaoed  under  shelter,  and  will  have  them  dried  there 
by  artificial  heat. 

November  2Q{h. — Though  the  weather  is  not  Mr,  stall  work 
might  be  done  to-day,  but  the  men  are  unwilling.  Fortunately, 
the  ruins  are  not  such  as  to  in%^olve  any  very  extensive  excava- 
tions, for  what  with  the  laziness  of  these  Indians  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  engaging  their  services,  nothing  of  importance  could 
have  been  done. 

Nommher  21st — ^Though  it  is  Sunday,  I  have  done  a  fair  dajr's 
work  to-day,  I  made  four  photographs  of  the  ruins,  viz.:  one  of 
the  portion  of  the  palace  which  is  still  standing,  two  of  the  tower 
to  the  south  of  that  edifice,  and  one  of  a  fragment  of  an  inscrip- 
tion. Further,  I  found  amid  the  rubbish  at  the  tower  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  palace  a  fin©  bass-reHef,  badly  damaged,  it  is 
true,  yet  presenting  a  superb  figure  of  a  man, — the  trunk,  one 
thigh,  and  a  portion  of  the  anns  and  of  the  head.  This  bass-relief 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  bass-reliefs  of  Palenque. 

The  palace,  like  the  Casa  del  Gobemador  at  Uxmal,  consists 
of  a  double  row  of  chambers,  and  its  length  is  234f  feet.  The 
walls  were  10.9  feet  high,  and  supported  a  \f^Ty  prominent  cor- 
nice, like  those  at  Palenque.  The  roof  rose  obliquely,  and  here^ 
too,  we  have  Palenque  repeated.  The  walls,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  ruins,  were  covered  with  a  smooth  coat  of  cement  f 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  many  pieces  of  cement  molded 
into  ornamental  forms  which  we  have  found  belonged  to  the 
.cornice.  As  at  Palenque,  the  steep  roof  was  covered  with  orna- 
ment, of  whicli  only  shapeless  fragments  remain. 

The  width  of  the  edifice,  the  walls  included,  is  24,7  feet;  the 
width  of  each  chamber  is  7|  feet,  and  tlie  thickness  of  the 
walls  3.6  feet.    The  total  height  of  the  middle  wall  is  23.9  feet. 

The  section  of  the  double  row  of  chambers  which  is  still 
standing  is  only  24  feet  in  length.  Soon  this  great  monument 
will  be  aU  reduced  to  a  heap  of  shapeless  ruins. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  all  the  buOdings  at  Gomaloaleo 
were  constructed  of  bricks  and  mortar, — bricks  of  all  sizes, 
separated  by  layers  of  mortar  of  greater  thickness  than  them- 
Ives,    The  central  wall,  which  sustains  almost  the  ent  ire  weight 

the  roof,  begins  to  widen  after  it  reaches  the  height  of  the 
cornice,  till  it  attains  the  sloping  roof  at  its  widest  point  It  is 
enormously  massive,  occupying  precisely  one-half  ol  the  buUd* 
ing^s  total  widtL 
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Thie  palace  had  windows,  though  nowhere  else  among  theee 
Ameriean  mina  have  I  seen  any  of  these  openings.  There  is  one 
window  in  that  portion  of  the  building  which  still  stands:  in 
form  it  is  a  parallelogram^  and  its  height  is  5.9  feet.  In  a 
portion  of  the  wall,  toward  the  center  of  the  facade,  there 
are  three  other  windows  near  together,  of  the  same  shape 
and  si^e. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  simDar  monuments  at 
Palenque  and  in  Yucatan,  I  should  say  that  tlie  chambers 
must  have  been  not  more  than  30  feet  in  length,  and  thus 
thierB  would  be  seven  double  compartments  communi<^ating  by 
interior  door- ways.  As  at  Uxmal,  the  only  chambers  that  had 
openings  to  admit  the  outer  air  and  light  were  those  in  the  front^ 
ffknng  the  east. 

The  end  wall  on  the  south  has  fallen;  of  the  north  waB  a 
part  is  standing.  Furthermore,  this  latter  wall  is  still  covered 
with  the  reddish-yellow  paint  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

At  the  distance  of  36  feet  to  the  south-east  of  the  palace  is 
tower  No.  1,  standing  on  a  platform  of  cement  It  measures 
264  ^^^^  ^*^  *^*^  north  side  by  about  30  feet  southward,  but 
the  latter  measurement  is  onlj  an  approximation,  for  on  the 
BOfaih  side  both  platform  and  walls  are  in  ruin. 

This  oblong  tower  had  three  stories.  There  is  no  sign  of  a 
stair-way.  But  the  dimensions  of  the  portions  which  remain^ 
namely,  the  second  story,  and  the  first.,  which  is  now  under- 
ground, show  that  there  must  have  been  a  platform  at  the  height 
of  the  second  story,  and  that  the  three  stories  formed  a  square 
tower  in  four  compartments,  the  dimensions  of  which  for  the 
parts  which  remain  ai^e  as  follows :  Walls  of  the  tower,  2.29  feet 
thic^  First  interior  chamber  5.57  feet  square.  Second  chamber, 
forming  a  sort  of  veranda,  with  pillars  insteM  of  walls  on  the 
west  side,  5,41  feet  square.  The  pillars  were  37.4  inches  square; 
only  one  of  them  remains. 

Beneath  the  second  story,  completely  covered  with  rubbishy 
but  accessible  through  a  narrow  opening,  is  a  chamber,  7,87  feet 
long  by  4.92  feet  wide.  The  boveda  roof  is  very  steep,  while  the 
roof  of  chamber  No.  1,  in  the  story  above,  is  more  vault-like. 
The  ornamentation  of  this  tower  must  have  been  very  elaborate, 
to  judge  from  the  fragments  which  I  have  found. 

Tow«r  No.  2  stands  at  the  distance  of  33  feet  to  the  west  of 
tha  pilaoew    Its  dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  No.  1.    It 
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was  in  an  nnder-gronnd  chamber  of  this  tower  that  I  f  onnd  the 
bass-relief  already  described 

This  figure,  modeled  in  cement,  is  less  rich  in  ornamentation 
than  the  bass-reliefs  of  a  like  character  found  at  Palenque.  The 
body  is  naked,  save  that  it  has  a  rich  belt,  an  ornament  aronnd 
the  legy  and  a  necklace.    It  is  larger  than  life-size. 

November  22d. — ^We  are  still  exploring  the  summit  of  the 
great  pyramid,  and  have  discovered  there  other  heaps  of  ruins, 
but  absolutely  shapeless  and  covered  with  vegetable  mold.  I  am 
daily  receiving  information  about  the  ruins  scattered  all  over  the 
State  of  Tabasco,  hidden  in  the  forests.  Places  like  Gomalcalco 
are  numerous — great  centers  of  population  in  former  times.  The 
imagination  fails  to  realize  the  vast  amount  of  labor  it  would 
involve  to  explore  even  a  tithe  of  these  ancient  sites.  These 
Cordilleras  of  Gomalcalco — ^these  mountains  of  ruini&— extend 
over  twelve  miles.  We  still  see  the  hollows  in  the  ground  whence 
the  soil  was  taken  for  the  construction  of  these  pyramids.  But 
they  did  not  consist  merely  of  day;  bricks,  too,  entered  into 
their  construction,  and  there  were  strengthening  walls  to  make 
them  firmer.  These  structures  are  more  wonderful  than  the 
pyramids  and  the  other  works  at  Teotihuacan,  and  they  far 
surpass  the  pyramids  of  "EigyfL  We  can  easily  believe  the  asser- 
tion of  Gortez,  that  three  days  after  his  arrival  in  this  region  he 
had  opposed  to  him  an  army  of  more  than  80,000  men. 

D6sir6  Chabnay. 
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Stbaj^ge  as  it  may  seem,  the  topmost  proof  of  a  race  is  its  own 
poetrj*.  The  presence  of  that,  or  the  absence,  each  tells  its 
story.  Ab  the  flowering  rose  or  lily,  as  the  ripened  fruit  to  a 
tree,  the  apple  or  the  peac^h,  no  matter  how  fine  the  trunk,  or 
eopions  or  rich  the  branches  and  foliage,  here  waits  sine  qua  nan 
iKt  last.  The  stamp  of  entire  and  finished  greatness  t-o  any  nation, 
to  the  American  Kepulili*^  among  the  rest,  must  be  sternly  with- 
lusld  till  it  has  expressed  itself,  and  put  what  it  stands  for  in 
the  blossom  of  original,  first-class  poems.   No  imitations  will  do. 

And  though  no  estfieUk  worthy  the  present  condition  or  future 
eertftinties  of  the  New  World  seems  to  have  been  even  outlined 
in  men^s  minis,*  or  has  been  generally  call^  for,  or  thought 
needed*  I  am  clear  that  until  the  United  States  havt*  just  such 
d^  1^  mI  native  expressers  in  the  highest  arti^ic  fields,  their 

Jiv  -  1  ical,  geographical,  wealth-forming,  and  even  intellectual 
eminence,  however  astonishing  and  predominant,  will  constitute 
(as  I  have  before  likened  it)  a  more  and  more  expanded  and 
well-appointed  body,  and  perhaps  brain,  with  little  or  no  souL 
Sugar-coat  the  grim  truth  as  we  may,  and  ward  off  with  outward 
plaajsible  words,  denials,  explanations,  to  the  mental  inward  per- 
oeption  of  the  land  this  blank  is  plain.  A  barren  void  exists. 
For  the  meanings  and  maturer  purposes  of  these  States  are  not 
the  fionstructing  of  a  new  world  of  politics  merely,  and  physical 
comforts  for  the  million,  but  even  more  determinedly,  in  range 
with  science  and  the  modem,  of  a  new  world  of  democratio 
sociology  and  imaginative  literatnra  K  the  latter  were  not 
carried  out  and  established  to  form  their  only  permanent  tie  and 
hold,  the  first-named  would  be  of  little  avail 

*  In  185  Op  EmeiBon  said  eaniestlj  to  Misa  Bremer,  in  respoue^  to  her 
pindses :  ^'  No,  you  must  not  be  too  good-CAtured.  We  hftve  not  yet  Any  poetry 
whleh  can  be  SEkid  to  represent  the  mind  of  otrr  world.  The  poet  of  Ameiica 
Ifl  not  yet  eome.    When  he  comesi  he  wlU  sing  quite  differently.^ 
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With  the  poems  of  a  first-class  land  are  twined,  as  weft  with 
waip,  its  types  of  personal  character,  of  individuality,  peculiar, 
jiative,  it^  own  physiognomy,  man^s  and  woman's,  its  own  shapes, 
forms,  and  manners,  fully  justified  under  the  eternal  laws  of  all 
forms,  all  manners,  all  times. 

I  say  the  hour  has  come  for  democracy  in  America  to  inaugu- 
rate itself  in  the  two  directions  specifled, — autochthonic  poems  and 
personalities, — ^born  expre^ssers  of  itself,  its  spirit  alone,  to  radiate 
in  subtle  ways,  nut  only  in  ai't,  but  the  practical  and  f anuliar,  in 
the  transactions  between  employers  and  employed  persons,  in 
business  and  wages,  and  sternly  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
revolutionizing  them. 

I  find  nowhere  a  scope  profound  enough,  and  radical  and 
objec^tive  enough,  either  for  aggregates  or  individuals.  The 
thought  and  identity  of  a  poetry  in  America  to  fill,  and  worthily 
fill,  the  great  void,  and  enhance  these  aims,  involves  the  essence 
and  integral  f  acts^  real  and  spiritual,  of  the  whole  land,  the  whole 
bt>dy.  What  the  great  sympathetic  is  to  the  congeries  of  bones 
and  joints,  and  heart  and  fiuids  and  ner\'ou8  system,  and  vitality, 
constituting,  launching  forth  in  time  and  space  a  human  being — 
aye,  an  immoi-tal  soul — in  such  relation,  and  no  less,  stands  true 
poetry  to  the  single  pt^rsonality  or  to  the  nation* 

Here  our  thirty-eight  States  stand  to-day,  the  children  of 
past  precedents,  and,  young  as  they  are,  heirs  of  a  very  old 
estate.  One  or  two  points  we  will  consider,  out  of  the  myriads 
presenting  tliemselves.  The  feudalism  of  the  British  Islands, 
illustrated  by  Shakespeare,  and  by  his  legitimate  f  oEowers,  Walter 
Scott  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  all  its  tyrannies,  superstitions, 
evils,  had  most  superb  and  heroic  penneatang  veins,  poems, 
manners — even  its  errors  fascinating.  It  almost  seems  as  if  only 
that  feudalism  in  Europe,  like  slavery  in  our  own  South,  could 
outcj-op  types  of  tallest,  noblest  personal  character  yet — strength 
and  devotion  and  love  better  than  elsewhere — invincible  courage, 
generosity,  aspiration,  the  spines  of  alL  Here  is  where  Shake- 
speare and  the  others  I  have  named  perform  a  service  incalculably 
precious  to  our  America.  Politics,  literature,  and  ever^iliing 
else  centers  at  last  in  perfect  personnel  (as  democracy  is  to  find 
the  same  as  the  rest) ;  and  here  feudalism  is  unriviUed^ — ^here  the 
rich  and  highest-rising  lessons  it  bequeaths  us — a  mass  of  pre- 
cious, though  foreign,  nutriment,  which  we  are  towodL  over, 
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and  popiilarize,  and  enlarge,  and  present  ogam  in  Western 
growths. 

Still,  there  are  pretty  grave  and  amions  drawhaoks,  jeopar- 
dies, fears.  Let  iis  give  some  reflections  on  the  snbject,  a  little 
jf,  but  starting  from  one  central  thought,  and  returning 
Two  or  three  cnrious  re8nlt8  may  jilow  up.  As 
in  the  astronomical  laws,  the  very  power  that  would  seem  most 
iMiSiy  and  destructive  turns  out  to  be  latently  conservative  of 
loilgesti  vastest  future  births  and  lives. 

Let  OS  for  once  briefly  examine  the  just-named  authors  solely 
from  a  Western  point  of  %iew.  It  may  be,  indeed^  that  we  shall 
Q^  the  sun  of  English  literature,  and  the  brightest  current  stars 
of  his  system,  mainly  as  pegs  to  hang  some  cogitations  on^  for 

ae  inspection. 

[.depieter  and  dramatist  of  the  passions  at  their  stormiest 
ch,  though  ranking  high,  Shakespeare  (spanning  the  arch 
wide  enough)  is  equaled  by  several,  and  excelled  by  the  best  old 
Greeks  (as  ^schylus).  But  in  portraying  the  medieval  lords 
and  b{u^ns,  Uie  arrogant  port  and  stc»maeh  so  dear  to  the  inmost 
hiintian  heart  (pride !  pride !  dearest,  perhaps,  of  all — touching  us, 
loO|  of  the  States  closest  of  all— closer  than  love),  he  stands 
alone,  and  I  do  not  wonder  he  so  witches  the  world* 

Prom  first  to  last,  also,  Walter  Scott  and  Tennyson,  like  Shake- 
qieare,  exhale  that  principle  of  caste  which  we  Americans  have 
eoDie  on  earth  to  destroy.  Jefferson's  criticism  on  the  Waverly 
novds  was  that  they  turned  and  condensed  brilliant  but  entirely 
fUse  lights  and  glamours  over  the  lords,  ladies,  courts,  and  aristo- 
eratic  institutes  of  Europe,  with  all  their  measureless  inf&mies^ 
and  then  left  the  bulk  of  the  suffering,  down-trodden  people  con- 
tetnptnously  in  the  shade.  Without  stopping  to  answer  this 
honiet-stinging  criticism,  or  to  repay  any  part  of  the  debt  of 
thanks  I  owe,  in  conmion  with  every  American,  to  the  noblest, 
healthiest,  cheeriest  romancer  that  ever  livedo  I  pass  on  to  Tenny- 

and  his  works, 
_  Poetry  here  of  a  very  high  (perhaps  the  highest)  order  of 
verbal  melody,  exquisitely  clean  and  pmr,  and  almost  always 
perfumed,  like  the  tuberose,  to  an  extreme  of  sweetness — some- 
tim&&  not^  however,  but  even  then  a  camellia  of  the  hot-housa, 
never  a  common  flower — ^the  verse  of  elegance  and  high-life,  and 
k^ing  amid  all  its  super ^dehcatesse  a  smack  of  outdoors 
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and  outdoor  folk — the  old  Norman  lordhood  quality  here,  too^ 
crossed  with  that  Saxon  fiber  from  which  twain  tJie  best  curreEnt 
stock  of  England  springs — ^poetr>'  that  revels  above  all  things 
in  traditions  of  knights  and  chivalry,  and  deeds  of  dening-do. 
The  odor  of  English  social  life  in  its  highest  range — a  melan- 
choly, affectionate,  very  manly,  but  dainty  breed^ — ^pervading  the 
books  like  an  invisible  scent;  the  idleness,  the  traditions,  the 
mannerisms,  tlie  stately  ennui;  the  yearning  of  love,  like  a  spinal 
marrow  inside  of  all;  the  costumes,  old  brocade  tvnd  satin;  the 
old  houses  and  furniture, — solid  oak,  no  mere  veneering, — tlie 
moldy  secrets  every w^hore;  the  verdure,  the  ivy  on  the  walU, 
the  moat,  the  English  landscape  outside,  the  buzzing  fly  in  the 
sun  inside  the  window  pana  Never  one  democratic  page;  nay, 
not  a  line,  not  a  word ;  never  free  and  nmve  poetr^^,  but  involved, 
labored,  quite  sophisticated — even  when  the  theme  is  ever  so 
simple  or  rustic  (a  shell,* a  bit  of  sedge,  the  commonest  love- 
passage  between  a  lad  and  lass),  the  handling  of  the  rhyme  all 
showing  the  scholar  and  conventional  gentleman;  showing  tie 
Laureate,  too,  the  attacM  of  the  throne,  and  most  excellent,  too ; 
nothing  better  through  the  volumes  than  the  dedication  **To  the 
Queen''  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  fine  dedication,  "These  to 
his  Memory"  (Prince  Albert's),  preceding  ^"Idylls  of  the  King,'^ 
Such  for  an  off-hand  summary  of  the  mighty  three  that  now, 
by  the  women,  men,  and  young  folk  of  the  fifty  millions  given 
these  States  by  theii*  late  census,  have  been  and  are  more  read 
than  all  others  put  together. 

We  hear  it  said,  both  of  Tennyson  and  the  other  current 
leading  literary  illustrator  of  Greixt  Britain,  Carlyle, — as  of 
Victor  Hugo  in  France, — that  not  one  of  them  is  personally 
friendly  or  admirant  toward  America ;  indeed,  quite  the  reverse. 
NHmporte,  That  they  (and  more  good  minds  than  theirs)  can- 
not span  the  vast  revolutionary  arch  thrown  by  the  United  States 
over  the  centuries,  fixed  in  the  present,  launched  to  the  endless 
future;  that  they  cannot  stomach  the  high-life-below-stairs  color* 
ing  aU  our  poetic  and  genteel  social  status  so  far — ^the  measure- 
less viciousness  of  the  great  radical  republic,  with  it^  ruffianly 
nominations  and  elections;  its  loud,  lQ  pitched  voice,  utterly  rt-- 
gardlese  whether  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nominative;  its  fights, 
errors,  eructations,  repukiona,  dishonesties,  audacities;  those 
fearful  and  varied  and  long  oontinued  storm  and  stress  stages 
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cjffeaave  to  the  well-regtilated  college-bred  mind)  wherewith 
tur**,  histf>iy,  and  time  block  out  nationalitiee  more  powerftd 
thau  the  past,  and  to  upturn  it  and  press  on  to  the  future ; — that 
tbev  L*annot  understand  and  fathom  all  this,  I  say,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at!  Fortunately,  the  gestation  of  our  thirty-eight 
€Dipire6  (and  plenty  more  to  come)  proceeds  on  its  course,  on 
and  velocdty  immense  and  absolute  as  the  globe, 
ie  globe  itself,  (luite  oblivious  even  of  great  poets  and 
thinkers.    But  we  can  by  no  me^is  afford  to  be  oblivious  of 

_  The  same  of  feudalism,  its  castles,  courts,  etiquettes,  wars, 
personalities.  However  they,  or  the  spirits  of  them  hovering  in 
tlie  air,  might  scowl  and  glower  at  such  removes  as  current  Kansas 
or  Kentucky  life  and  forms,  the  latter  may  by  no  means  repudiate 
1  out  the  former.  Allowing  all  the  evil  that  it  did,  we  get, 
.  to-day,  a  balance  of  good  out  of  its  reminiscence  almost 
iMyund  price. 

Am  I  content,  then,  that  the  general  interior  chyle  of  our 
republic  should  be  supplied  and  nourished  by  wholesale  from 
foreign  and  antagonistic  sources  such  as  these  f  Let  me  answer 
tlial  question  briefly: 

Years  ago  I  thought  Americans  ought  to  strike  out  separate, 
■Dd  have  eicpressions  of  their  own  in  highest  literature,  I  think 
so  still,  and  more  decidedly  than  ever.  But  those  convictions  are 
now  strongly  tempered  by  some  additional  i>oints  (perhaps  the 
results  of  advanciug  age,  or  the  reflections  of  invalidism).  I  see 
that  this  world  of  the  West,  as  part  of  aU,  fuses  inseparably  with 
the  East,  and  with  all,  as  time  does — ^the  ever  new,  yet  old,  old 
bfunan  ra^ie — **  the  same  subject  continued,"  as  the  novels  of  our 
graudfathers  had  it  for  chapter-heads.  If  we  are  not  to  hos- 
Htabl}^  receive  and  complete  the  inaugurations  of  the  old  civHi- 

ion.H,  and  change  their  small  scale  to  the  largest,  broadest  scald, 

%t  on  earth  are  we  for  f 

The  currents  of  practical  business  in  America,  the  rude, 
f>,  tussling  facts  of  our  lives,  and  all  their  daily  experiences, 

[  ju.st  the  preei])itation  and  tincture  of  this  entirely  different 
fancy  world  of  hilUng,  contrasting,  even  feudalistie,  anti-repub- 
lican poetry  and  romance.  On  the  enormous  outgrowth  of  our 
unloosed  individualities,  and  the  rank  self-assertion  of  humanity 
korei  may  well  fall  these  grace-persuading,  recherch4  influenoeB. 
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We  first  require  that  individuaLs  and  communities  shall  he  free; 
then  surely  <x»mes  a  time  when  it  is  i^uisite  that  they  shall  not 
he  too  free-  Although  to  sueii  result  in  the  future  I  look  mainly 
for  a  great  poetry  native  to  us,  these  importations  till  tJien  will 
ftve  to  be  accepted,  such  as  they  are,  and  thankful  they  are  no 

The  inmost  spiritual  currents  of  the  present  time  curioua^^H 
revenge  and  eheii  their  own  compelled  tendency  to  democrao^H 
and  absorption  in  it,  by  marked  leanings  to  the  past— by  remi- 
niscences in  poems,  plots,  operas,  novels,  to  a  far-off,  contrary, 
deceased  w<>rld,  as  if  they  dreaded  the  great  vulgar  guH  tides  of 
to-day.  Then  what  has  been  fift^'  centuries  growing,  working  in, 
and  accepted  as  crowns  and  apices  for  our  kind,  is  not  going  to  be 
pulled  down  and  discarded  in  a  hurry. 

It  is,  perhaps,  time  we  paid  our  respects  directly  to  the  honor- 
able party,  the  real  object  of  these  preambles.  But  we  must  make 
re<^onnuissance  a  little  further  stiU*  Not  the  least  part  of  our  lesson 
were  to  resize  Uie  curiosity  and  uiterest  of  friendly  foreign 
experts,*  and  how  our  situation  looks  to  them,  "  American  poetry," 
says  the  London  "  Times,"  f  ^'  is  the  poetry  of  apt  pupils,  but  it  is 
afflicted  from  first  to  last  with  a  fatal  want  of  racinesa.  Bryant 
has  been  long  passt^d  as  a  poet  by  Professor  Longfellow ;  but  in 
Longfellow,  with  all  his  scholarly  grace  and  tender  feeling,  the 
defect  is  more  apparent  than  it  was  in  Bryant.  Mr.  Lowell  can 
overflow  with  American  humor  when  pohtics  inspire  his  muse; 
but  in  the  realm  of  pure  poetry  he  is  no  more  Americaa  than  a 
Newdigate  prize-man.  Joaquin  Miller's  verse  has  fluency  and 
movement  and  harmony,  but  as  for  the  thought,  his  songs  of  the 
sierras  might  as  well  have  been  written  in  Holland.'^ 

*  A  few  ^ears  ago  I  saw  the  question,  "Has  America  pTodueed  any  ^rreat 
poetT**  announced  as  prUe-subject  for  the  competition  of  some  univeraity  in 
Northern  Europe.  I  saw  the  item  in  a  foreign  paper,  and  made  uoto  of  it ; 
but  being  taken  down  with  panUysis,  and  prostrated  for  a  long  eeasoti,  tlio 
matter  slipped  away,  and  I  have  nearer  been  able  sinee  to  get  hold  of  any 
essay  presented  for  the  prize^  or  report  of  the  disousaion^  nor  to  le&m  for 
oerfcain  whether  there  was  any  eesay  or  discussion,  nor  can  I  now  remember 
the  place.  It  may  have  been  UpsaJa,  or  possibly  Heidelberg.  Perhapa  aome 
German  or  Scandinavian  can  give  particulam.    I  think  it  was  in  1872* 

^  In  a  long  and  prominent  editorial,  at  the  tiine,  on  the  dflath  of  William 

Cullen  Bryant, 
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TTnlees  hi  a  oertaiii  very  slight  contingency,  the  ^Tiines^ 

''AmfiffieAii  verge,  from  its  eneliest  to  its  Litest  stages,  ^iM-^ms  >m  f^xoVw, 
milh.  an  eiabesrance  of  gorgeous  bloeson^  but  no  principle  rif  ir  |iiii.tuctlrJLi. 
TluU  is  the  very  note  and  t*}Rt  of  ite  inherent  want.  Great  poets  are  tortured 
and  maipiiered  by  baying  their  flowers  of  fi^ncy  gathered  and  gummed  down 
tA  tike  koftmt  suscus  of  an  anthology.  American  poets  show  better  ia  an 
aiitjirtlngy  than  in  the  ooUeoted  volumes  of  their  workB.  Like  their  audienoe^ 
Uisy  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the  vaat  orbit  of  KngHah 
lUcnOxuro.  They  may  talk  of  the  primeval  forest,  but  it  would  generally  be 
Pttfy  tiard  from  internal  evidence  to  detect  that  they  w^e  writing  on  the 
i  ai  the  Hudson  rather  than  on  those  of  the  Thames.  ...  In  ^Lct,  they 
eaQght  the  English  tone  and  air  and  mood  only  too  faithfully,  and  are 
Mcepted  by  the  superficially  cultivated  English  intelligenee  us  readily  as  if 
Ifcej  w^f^re  English  bom. 

**  Americans  themselves  confess  to  a  oertain  disappointinent  that  a  literafy 
amiossty  and  intelligence  bo  diffused  [as  in  the  United  Statea]  have  not  taken 
0^  Ihgiifth  literature  at  the  point  at  which  America  has  reeeived  it,  and  caz^ 
n«id  it  forward  and  de'v^eloped  it  with  an  independent  energy.  But  like  reader 
Iikj6  poet*.  Both  show  the  effects  of  having  come  into  an  estate  tiiey  have  not 
ittrOML  A  nation  of  readers  has  required  of  its  poets  a  diction  and  symmetry 
oC  form  equal  to  that  of  an  old  Hteratore  like  that  of  Great  Britaixi,  which  is 
aln  UifiizB.  No  ruggedness,  however  racy,  would  be  tolerated  by  circles 
HthilAliy  however  superficial  their  coltore^  read  Byron  and  Tennyson.^' 

The  English  critic,  though  a  gentleman  and  a  sdiohir,  and 
Mendly  withal,  ig  evidentiy  not  altogether  satisfied  (perhaps  he 
I  jealong)  and  winds  up  by  saying: 

**  For  the  English  language  to  have  been  enriched  with  a  national  poetry 
was  not  English  but  American,  would  have  been  a  treasure  beyond 


With  which^  as  whet  and  foil,  we  shall  proceed  to  yentilate 
I  definitely  certain  no  doubt  willful  opinions, 

Xjeaying  unnoticed  at  present  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 

ae,  or  anything  from  the  middle  ages,  the  prevailing  flow  of 

'  for  the  last  Mty  or  eighty  yearo,  and  now  at  its  height,  has 

baen  and  is  (like  the  music)  an  expression  of  mere  surface  melody^ 

^within  narrow  limits,  and  yet,  to  give  it  its  due,  perfectly  satisfy- 

ng  to  the  demands  of  the  ear,  of  wondrous  oJiarni,  of  smooth 

e«»y  delivery,  and  the  triumph  of  technical  art.    Above  all 

it  is  fractional  and  select.    It  shrinks  with  aversion  from 

i  stoidy,  the  universal,  and  the  democratic 
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The  poetry  of  the  future  (the  phrase  is  open  to  sharp  eri^ 
cifim,  and  is  not  satisfactory'^  to  me,  but  is  significant,  and  I  will 
use  it) — ^the  poetry  of  the  future  aims  at  the  free  expression  of 
emotion  (which  means  far,  far  more  than  appears  at  first),  and 
t^  arouse  and  initiate  more  thiui  to  define  or  finish.  Like  all 
modern  tejidendes,  it  has  direct  or  indirect  reference  continually 
to  the  reader,  to  you  or  me,  to  the  centi'al  identity  of  everyiJiing, 
the  mighty  Ego.  (Byron's  was  a  vehement  dash,  with  plenty  of 
impatient  democracy,  but  lurid  and  introverted  amid  aU  its 
magnetism  j  not  at  all  the  fitting,  lasting  song  of  a  grand,  secure, 
free,  sunny  race.)  It  is  more  akin,  likewise,  to  outside  life  and 
landscape  (returning  mainly  to  the  antique  feeling),  real  sun  and 
gale,  and  woods  and  shores — to  the  elements  themselves — not 
sitting  at  ease  in  parlor  or  Ubrary  listening  to  a  good  tale  of 
them,  told  in  good  rhyme.  Character,  a  feature  for  abov^e  style 
or  pt^Ush, — a  feature  not  absent  at  any  time,  but  now  first  binjught 
to  the  fore,^ — gives  predominant  stamp  to  advancing  poeti-y.  Its 
bom  sister,  music,  already  responds  to  the  same  influences : 

**  The  mudo  of  tho  preaent,  Wagner's,  (Jounod's,  even  the  later  Verb's, 
all  tends  townrd  this  free  expression  of  poetic  emotion,  and  demands  a  vocal- 
ism  totally  uaUke  that  required  for  Eosfiiui'd  splendid  rool&des,  or  Beliini's 
suave  melodies.'* 

Is  there  not  even  now,  indeed,  an  evolution,  a  departure 
from  the  masters?  Venerable  and  unsurpassable  after  their 
kind  as  are  the  old  works,  and  always  unspeakably  precious  as 
studies  (for  Americans  more  than  any  other  people),  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  by  the  shifted  combinations  of  the  modem  mind 
the  whole  underlying  theory  of  first-class  verse  has  ebangedf 
**  Formerly,  during  the  period  termed  classic,^  says  Sainte-Beuv6| 
*'  when  literature  was  governed  by  recognized  rules,  he  was  con- 
sidered the  best  poet  who  had  composed  the  most  perfect  work, 
the  most  beautiful  poem,  the  most-  intelligible,  the  m 
able  to  read,  the  most  complete  in  every  resx>ect, — the  ^  i 
Ckrusalemme,  a  fine  tragedy.  To-day,  something  else  is  want 
For  us,  the  greatest  poet  is  he  who  in  his  works  most  stimulati 
the  reader's  imagination  and  reflection,  who  excites  him  the  most 
himself  to  poetize.  The  greatest  poet  is  not  he  who  has  done 
best;  it  is  he  who  suggests  the  most;  he,  not  all  of  whose  me 
rng  is  at  first  obvious,  and  who  leaves  you  much  to  desire^  j 
explain,  to  study,  much  to  complete  in  your  turn.** 
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The  fat;i^  s  our  American  siagers  labor  under  are  sub- 

ardmation  ♦  i  ^  ^  an  absence  of  the  concrete  and  of  real  patriot* 
isfD^  and  in  excess  that  modem  cesthetic  contagion  a  queer  friend 
of  mine  calls  the  be/zuty  dise^ase.  "  The  immoderate  taste  for 
tieanty  and  art,"  says  Chju-les  Bandelaire,  **  leads  men  into  mon- 
6troiu»  excesses.  In  minds  imbued  with  a  frantic  greed  for  the 
bfntitiful,  all  the  balances  of  truth  and  justice  disappear,  Thero 
b  a  luiit^  a  disease  of  the  art  faculties,  which  eats  up  the  moral 
like  a  cane^r.*^ 

Of  course,  by  our  plentiful  verse-writers  there  is  plenty  of 
senrioe  performed,  of  a  kind.  Nor  need  we  go  far  for  a  tally. 
We  «ee,  in  every  polite  circle,  a  class  of  accomplished,  good- 
iiatared  p<:*.rBona  {**  society,''  in  fact,  could  not  get  on  without  them)^ 
folly  eligible  for  certain  problems,  times,  and  duties — to  mix  egg- 
»og,  to  mejid  the  broken  spect^icles,  to  decide  whether  the 
iiewed  eels  shall  precede  the  sherry  or  the  sherry  the  stewed  eels, 
to  eke  out  Mrs.  A.  B/s  parlor-tableaux  with  monk,  Jew,  Turk, 
lover,  Romeo,  Puck^  Prospero,  Caliban,  or  what  not,  and  to  gen- 
eraUy  oontribute  and  gracefully  adapt  their  flexibilities  and 
ta]€aitB,  in  those  ranges,  to  the  world's  service.  But  for  n^al 
crises,  great  needs  and  puUs,  moral  or  physical,  they  might  as 
wen  have  never  l>een  lx*m. 

Or  tlie  accepted  notion  of  a  poet  would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of 
mate  odalisque,  singing  or  pian^Kplaying  a  kind  of  spiced  ideas, 
seeoud'hand  reminiscences,  or  tojing  lato  hours  at  entertain- 
mcQts,  in  rooms  stifling  with  fashionable  scents  I  think  I  haven't 
seen  a  new-published  healthy,  bracing,  simple  lyric  in  ten  years, 
Not  long  ago,  there  were  verses  in  each  of  three  fresh  monthlies, 
from  leading  authors,  and  in  every  one  the  whole  central  moHf 
(perfectly  serious)  was  the  melancholiness  of  a  marriageable 
joung  woman  who  didn't  get  a  rich  husband,  but  a  poor  one ! 

Besides  its  tonic  and  al  fresca  physiology,  relieving  such  as 
of  the  future  will  take  on  character  in  a  more 

,    -    -  :   :     jject.     Science,  having  extirpated  the  old  st^ek* 

tmhlm  and  superstitions,  is  clearing  a  field  for  verse,  for  all  the 
tttis,  and  even  for  romance,  a  hundred-fold  ampler  and  more 
wonderful,  with  the  new  principles  behind.  Republicanism  ad- 
vaiioes  over  the  whole  world*  Liberty,  with  Law  by  her  side, 
win  one  day  be  paramount — ^wiQ  at  any  rate  be  the  central  idea* 
Then  only — ^for  all  the  splendor  and  l>eauty  of  what  has  been,  or 
the  polish  of  what  is — ^then  only  will  the  true  poets  appear,  and 
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the  true  poems.  Not  the  satin  and  patchouly  of  to-day,  not 
glorification  of  the  butcheries  and  wars  of  the  past,  nor  any  fight" 
between  Deity  on  one  side  and  somebody  else  on  the  other — not 
Llilton,  not  even  Shakespeare's  pl^ys?  grand  os  they  are.  Entirely 
different  and  hitherto  unknown  classes  of  men,  being  authorita^ 
tively  called  for  in  imaginative  literature,  will  certainly  appear. 
What  is  hitherto  most  liuiking,  perhaps  most  absolutely  indicates 
the  future.  Democracy  has  been  hurried  on  through  time  by 
measureless  tides  and  winds,  resistless  as  the  revolution  of  the 
globe,  and  as  far-reaching  and  rapid.  But  in  the  highest  walks 
of  art  it  has  not  yet  had  a  single  representative  worthy  of  it  any- 
where upon  the  earth. 

Never  had  real  bard  a  task  more  fit  for  sublime  ardor  and 
genius  than  to  sing  worthily  the  songs  these  States  have  already 
indicated*  Their  origin,  Washington,  ^C,  the  picturesqueness  of 
old  times,  the  war  of  1812  and  the  sea-fight4s;  the  inci-edible 
rapidity  of  movement  and  breadth  of  area — to  fuse  and  compact 
the  South  and  North,  the  East  and  West^,  to  express  the  native 
forms,  situations,  scenes,  from  Montauk  to  California,  and  from 
the  Saguenay  to  the  Rio  Grande — tho  working  out  on  such 
gigantic  scales,  and  with  such  a  swift  and  mighty  play  of 
changing  light  and  shade,  of  tho  great  problems  of  man  and 
freedom, — ^how  far  ahead  of  the  stereotyped  plots,  or  gem-cuttingi 
or  tales  of  love,  or  wars  of  mere  ambition!  Our  history  is  so 
full  of  spinal,  modem,  germinal  subjects — one  above  all.  What 
the  ancient  siege  of  Hium,  and  the  puissance  of  Hector's  and 
Agamemnon's  warriors  proved  to  Hellenic  aH  and  lit4:^rature,  and 
all  art  and  literature  since,  may  prove  the  war  c»f  attempted 
secession  of  1861-5  to  the  future  lesthetic^,  drama,  romance,  | 
poems  of  tho  United  States. 

Nor  could  utility  itself  provide  anything  more  practically 
serviceable  to  the  hundred  millions  who,  a  couple  of  gi?ner- 
ations  hence,  will  inhabit  within  the  limits  just  named,  than 
the  permeation  of  a  sane,  sweet,  autochthonous  national  poetry^ — 
must  I  say  of  a  kind  that  does  not  now  exist!  but  which,  I  fiUly 
believe,  will  in  time  be  supplied  on  scales  as  free  as  Nature^s 
elements.  (It  is  acknowledged  that  wo  of  the  State©  aro  the  most 
materialistic  and  money-making  pfjople  ever  known.  My  own 
theory,  while  f  uUy  accepting  tliis,  is  that  wo  are  the  most  emo- 
tionalf  spiritualistic,  and  poetr}^'loving  people  aliio.) 
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Infinite  are  the  new  and  orbic  traits  waiting  to  be  launched 
rth  in  the  firmament  that  is,  and  is  to  be^  America.  Lutely  I 
VIS  w<md#jr©d  whether  the  last  meaning  of  thijs  cluster  of  tliirty- 
«i^t  Stales  is  nut  only  prac^tical  fraternity  among  themselveg — 
tfae  only  njal  union  (much  n<iar«r  its  accomplishment^  too,  than 
pears  on  the  surface) — but  for  fraternity  over  the  whole  glob*>^ 
t  dazsJing,  pensive  dream  of  ages  I  Indeed,  the  peculiar  glory 
our  lands,  I  have  come  to  see,  or  expect  to  see^  not  in  their  geo* 
graphical  or  republican  greatness,  nor  wealth  or  products,  nor 
mOitary  or  naval  power,  nor  special,  eminent  names  in  any 
department,  to  shine  with,  or  outshine,  foreign  special  names  in 
similar  departmente, — ^but  more  and  more  in  a  vaster,  saner, 
more  splendid  Comradeship,  iiniting  closer  and  closer  not  only 
the  American  States,  but  ail  nations,  and  all  bnmanity.  That,  O 
poets  1  is  not  that  a  theme  worth  chanting,  striving  fort  Why 
not  fix  yonr  verses  henceforth  to  the  gauge  of  the  round  globe  t 
Iho  whole  race  t 

Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  culmination  of  the  modem  may 
thnii  prove  to  be  a  signal  growth  of  joyous,  more  exalted  bards  of 
adhesiveness,  identically  one  in  soul,  but  contributed  by  every 
nation,  each  after  its  distinctive  kind.  Let  us,  audacious,  start 
iL  Let  the  diplomates,  as  ever,  stUl  deeply  plan,  seeking  advan* 
tages,  proposing  treaties  between  governments,  and  to  bind  thenii 
on  paper:  what  I  seek  is  different,  simpler.  I  would  inaugurate 
from  America,  for  this  purpose,  new  formulas — ^international 
poems.  I  have  thought  that  the  invisible  root  out  of  which  tho 
p«>e-try  deepest  in^  and  deeu^st  to,  humanity  grows,  is  Friendship, 
I  have  thought  that  both  in  patriotism  and  song  (even  amid  their 
grandest  shows  past)  we  have  adhered  too  long  to  petty  limits 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  enfold  the  world. 

Not  only  is  the  human  and  artificial  world  we  have  established 

in  the  West  a  radical  departure  from  anything  hitherto  known,^ — 

not  only  men  and  poUtics,  and  all  that  goes  with  them, — ^but 

jfatore  itself,  in  the  main  sense,  its  construction^  is  differentp  The 

ae  old  font  of  type,  of  course,  but  set  up  to  a  text  never 

5mp€>sed  or  issued  before.    For  Nature  conidsts  not  only  in  itself 

t>jectively,  but  at  le^st  just  as  much  in  its  subjective  reflection 

^m  the  person,  spirit,  age,  looking  at  it,  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 

'a]>sorbing  it — faithfully  sends  back  the  characteristic  beliefs  of 

tho  time  or  individual — takes,  and  readily  gives  again,  the  phys- 
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iognomy  .of  any  nation  or  literature — ^f alls  like  a  great  elastic 
veil  on  a  face,  or  like  the  molding  plaster  on  a  statue. 

What  is  Nature?  What  were  the  elements,  the  invisible  back- 
grounds and  eidolons  of  it,  to  Homer's  heroes,  voyagers,  godsf 
What  all  through  the  wanderings  of  Virgil's  ^neasf  Then  to 
Shakespeare's  characters — ^Hamlet,  Lear,  the  English-Norman 
kings,  the  BomansY  What  was  nature  to  Rousseau,  to  Voltaire,  to 
the  Gherman  Goethe  in  his  little  classical  court  gardensT  In  those 
presentments  in  Tennyson  (see  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King" — what 
sumptuous,  perfumed,  arras-and-gold  natiire,  inimitably  described, 
better  than  any,  fit  for  princes  and  knights  and  peerless  ladies — 
wrathful  or  peaceful,  just  the  same— Vivien  and  Merlin  in  their 
strange  dalliance,  or  the  death-float  of  Elaine,  or  G^raint  and  the 
long  journey  of  his  disgraced  Enid  and  himself  through  the 
wood,  and  the  wife  all  day  driving  the  horses),  as  in  all  the  great 
imported  art-works,  treatises,  systems,  from  Lucretius  down, 
there  is  a  constantly  lurking,  often  pervading  something  that 
wiU  have  to  be  eliminated,  as  not  only  unsuited  to  modem  de- 
mocracy and  science  in  America,  but  insulting  to  them,  and  dis- 
proved by  them. 

Still,  the  rule  and  demesne  of  poetry  will  always  be  not  the 
exterior,  but  interior;  not  the  macrocosm,  but  microcosm;  not 
Nature,  but  Man.  I  haven't  said  anything  about  the  imperative 
need  of  a  race  of  giant  bards  in  the  future,  to  hold  up  high  to 
eyes  of  land  and  race  the  eternal  antiseptic  models,  and  to 
daimtlessly  confront  greed,  injustice,  and  all  forms  of  that  wili- 
ness  and  tyranny  whose  roots  never  die  (my  opinion  is,  that  after 
all  the  rest  is  advanced,  that  is  what  first-class  poets  are  for,  as, 
to  their  days  and  occasions,  the  Hebrew  lyrists,  Roman  Juvenal, 
and  doubtless  the  old  singers  of  India  and  the  British  Druids), — 
to  counteract  dangers,  immensest  ones,  already  looming  in 
America — measureless  corruption  in  politics;  what  we  call 
religion  a  mere  mask  of  wax  or  lace;  for  ensemble^  that  most 
cankerous,  offensive  of  all  earth's  shows — a  vast  and  varied 
community,  prosperous  and  fat  with  wealth  of  money  and 
products  and  business  ventures, — ^plenty  of  mere  intellectuality 
too, — and  then  utterly  without  the  sound,  prevailing,  moral,  and 
aesthetic  health-action  beyond  all  the  money  and  mere  intellect  of 
the  world. 

Is  it  a  dream  of  mine  that,  in  times  to  come,  West,  South,  East, 
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North,  wfll  sflently,  sardy  arise  a  race  of  such  poets,  varied,  yet 
one  in  soul — nor  only  poets,  and  of  the  best,  hut  newer,  larger 
jr  '  4^*livrgep  than  Judea's,  and  more  pasaionate— -to  meet 
ai      .       irate  those  woes,  as  shafts  of  light  the  darkness! 

As  1  write,  the  last  fifth  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  entered 
upon,  and  will  soon  be  waning.  Now,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
what  the  United  States  most  need,  to  give  purport,  definiteness, 
resason  why,  to  their  unprecedented  material  wealth,  industrial 
products,  education  by  rote  merely,  great  populousness  and  intel- 
lectual activity,  is  the  central,  spinal  re^ty  (or  even  the  idoa  of 
it)  of  such  a  democratic  band  of  native-bom-and-bred  teachers, 
artist^^,  lUi/rattiurii^  tolerant  and  receptive  of  importations,  but 
entirely  adjusted  to  the  West,  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  days, 
purports,  combinations,  differences,  superiorities*  Indeed,  I  am 
fond  of  thinking  that  the  whole  series  of  concrete  and  political 
triumphs  of  the  republic  are  nuiinly  as  basics  and  preparations 
for  half  a  dozen  fij-st-rate  future  poets,  ideal  personalities,  refer- 
ring not  to  a  special  class,  but  to  the  entire  people,  four  or  iiw^ 
millions  of  square  miles. 

Long,  long  are  the  processes  of  the  development  of  a  nation- 
ality. Only  to  the  rapt  vision  does  the  seen  become  the  prophecy 
of  tlie  unseen.*     Democracy,  so  far  attending  only  to  the  real,  is 

*  la  there  not  such  a  thing  as  the  philosophy  of  American  history  and  poli- 
tics t  And  if  BO — what  is  iti  .  .  .  Wise  men  eaj  there  are  two  seta  of  wiUs 
lo  natioiiB  and  to  persons — one  set  that  aotd  and  works  from  explainaljlo 
motivea— from  teaching,  intelligence,  judgment,  ciremnstaDce,  eaprico,  emu* 
lation,  grood,  etc. — and  then  another  set,  perhaps  doep,  hidden,  unsuspected, 
jnot  often  more  potent  than  the  first,  refusing  to  be  arg^ued  with»  rising  as  it 
wore  oat  of  abysses,  resistlessly  urging  on  speakers,  doers,  communities, 
nnwittiug  to  themBtjivea — the  poet  to  his  fieriest  words — the  race  to  pursue 
its  loftiest  ideaL  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  paradox  of  a  nation's  life  and  career,  with 
all  ltd  wondrous  contradictions,  oan  probably  only  be  explained  from  theeo 
two  wills,  sometimes  condioting,  each  operating  in  i1^  sphere,  combining  in 
races  or  in  persons,  and  producing  atrange&t  results. 

Let  us  hope  there  is  (indeed,  can  there  be  any  doubt  there  is  f )  this  great^ 
onconsoious,  and  abysmio  second  will  also  running  through  the  average 
nationality  and  career  of  America*  Let  us  hope  that,  amid  all  the  dangers 
And  d«> factions  of  the  present,  and  through  all  the  processes  of  the  conscious 
will,  it  alone  is  the  permanent  and  sovereign  force,  destined  to  carry  on  tho 
New  World  to  fulfill  its  destinies  in  the  future — to  resolutely  pursue  thosi 
d*w<tinic8,  age  upon  age;  to  build,  far,  far  beyond  its  past  vision,  present 
thought;  to  form  and  fashion,  and  for  the  general  type,  men  and  women 
more  noble,  more  athletic  than  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  to  gradually,  firmly 
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not  for  the  real  only,  but  the  grandest  idexil — ^to  jiistiff  the  modem 
by  that,  and  not  only  to  equal,  but  to  become  by  that  superior  to 
the  past-  On  a  comprehensive  summing  up  of  the  processes  and 
present  and  hitherto  condition  of  the  United  Stat^^s  with  reference 
to  their  future  and  the  indispensable  precedents  to  it,  I  say  I  am 
fully  content  My  point,  below  ail  surfaces,  and  subsoiling  tht^m, 
is,  that  the  bases  and  prerequisites  of  a  leading  nationality  are, 
first,  at  all  hazards,  freedom,  worldly  wealth  and  prc»dueta  on  the 
largest  and  most  varied  scale,  common  education  and  intercommu- 
nication, and,  in  general,  the  passing  through  of  just  the  stages 
and  crudities  we  have  passed  or  are  passing  through  in  the  United 
States. 

Then,  perhaps,  as  weightiest  factor  of  the  whole  business,  and 
of  the  main  outgrowths  of  the  future,  it  remains  to  be  definitely 
avowed  that  the  native-born  middle-dass  popiUation  of  quite  all 
the  United  States, — the  average  of  farmers  and  mechanics  every- 
where,— ^the  real,  though  latent  and  silent  bulk  of  America,  city 


blend,  from  all  the  States,  with  all  Tarleties,  a  Mendlj,  happj,  £roe,  religious 
nationality — a  nationaHty  not  only  the  richest,  moat  inventive,  most  pro- 
daotive  and  matoriali^tie  the  world  has  yet  known,  but  compacted  iiidiseolu- 
hly»  and  oat  of  whose  ample  and  solid  bulk,  and  giving  purpose  and  finish  to 
it,  couaciouoe,  morals,  and  ail  the  spiritual  attributes,  ahaU  surely  rise,  like 
spires  above  some  group  of  edifioes,  firm-footed  on  the  earth,  yet  sealing 
space  and  heaven. 

Great  as  they  are,  and  greater  far  to  be,  the  United  States^  too,  are  but  a 
series  of  steps  in  the  eternal  process  of  creative  thought.  And  here  is,  to  my 
mind^  their  final  justification,  and  certain  perpetuity.  There  is  in  that  sub 
lime  process,  in  the  laws  of  the  universe — and^  above  all,  in  the  moral 
— something  that  would  make  unsatisfactory^  and  even  vain  and  oontemptlblfi 
all  the  trinrnphs  of  war,  the  gains  of  x>eaoe,  and  the  proudest  worldly  | 
eur  of  all  the  nations  that  have  ever  eodsted,  or  that  (ours  included)  now 
exibt,  except  that  we  constantly  see,  through  all  their  worldly  career,  however 
struggling  and  blind  and  lame,  attemptfi^  by  all  ages,  all  peoples,  accor 
to  their  development,  to  reach,  to  press,  to  progress  on,  and  farther  on,  to  maty 
and  more  advanced  ideals. 

The  glory  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  in  my  opiaion.  is  to  be^ 
that,  emerging  in  the  light  of  the  modem  and  the  splendor  of  scienoo,  i 
0oUdly  based  on  the  past,  it  is  to  cheerfully  range  itself,  and  its  politics 
henceforth  to  come,  under  those  universal  laws,  and  embody  them,  and  < 
them  oat,  to  serve  them,  .  .  ,  And  as  only  that  individual  becomes  truly  | 
who  understands  well  that,  while  complete  in  himself  in  a  certain  seiuo, 
Is  but  a  part  of  the  divine,  eternal  schemei  and  wb~~~  ^--  -  '-tl  life  and  lav 
are  adjusted  to  move  in  harmonious  relation*  with  tl;  Uws  of  natu 

and  especially  with  the  moral  law,  the  deepest  and  jnj|iir!^L  '.*f  alL  and  Ih 
lift  vitali^  of  man  or  Staio— so  thoM  nations,  and  so  the  United  Btattt«»,  i 
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or  acmnttfy  presents  a  magnificent  mass  of  material,  never  before 
equaled  on  earth.  It  is  this  material,  quite  mj  expressed  by  liteop- 
atnre  or  art,  that  in  every  respeet  insures  the  future  of  the 
republia  During  the  secession  war  I  was  with  the  armies,  and 
mv9i  the  rank  and  file,  North  and  South,  and  studied  them  for 
four  years.  I  have  never  had  the  least  doubt  about  the  country 
in  its  essential  future  since. 


Meantime,  we  can  (perhaps)  do  no  better  than  saturate  onr- 
selves  with,  and  continue  to  give  imitations,  yet  a  while,  of  the 
ffifithetie  models,  supplies,  of  that  past  and  of  those  lands  we  spring 
from.  Those  wondrous  stores,  reminiscences,  floods,  currents ! 
Let  them  flow  on,  flow  hither  freely.  And  let  the  sources  bo 
enlarged,  to  include  not  only  the  works  of  British  origin,  as  now, 
but  stately  and  devout  Spain,  courteous  Prance,  profound  Ger- 
many, the  manly  Scandinavian  lands,  Italy's  art  race,  and  always 
the  mystic  Orient 

OS1I7  become  the  greatest  and  the  moet  conttnuoiM,  bj  underfttanding  well 
Uieir  harmoniouA  roliitlons  with  entire  humamt^r  and  hJatofT-,  and  all  their  lawn 
md  progress,  and  sublimed  with  the  creative  thought  of  I>eity,  through  all 
t&ne,  past,  present,  and  future.  Thus  will  thej  expand  to  the  amplitude  of 
their  destiny,  and  become  splendid  lUustrationa  and  culnunating  parts  of  the 
eoemos,  and  of  oiTilizatioii. 

No  more  considering  the  States  as  an  incident^  or  series  of  incidents,  how- 
ever vast,  coming  accidentally  along  the  path  of  time,  and  shaped  by  caauAl 
emergencies  as  thay  happen  to  arise,  and  the  mere  result  of  modem  improvi>- 
luents,  vulgar  and  lucky,  ahead  of  other  nations  and  times,  I  would  finally 
plant,  as  seeds,  these  thoughts  or  speoulations  in  the  growth  of  our  republio^ — 
that  it  is  the  deliberate  culmixiatlon  and  result  of  all  the  past — that  here,  toOp 
as  in  all  departments  of  the  tmi verse,  regular  law^  (slow  and  sure  in  acting, 
slow  and  sure  in  npenitig)  hAve  controlled  and  governed,  and  will  yet  control 
mad  govern ;  and  that  those  laws  can  do  more  be  baf&ed  or  steered  clear  of,  or 
Titiated,  by  chance,  or  any  fortune  or  opposition,  than  the  laws  of  winter  and 
flomnier,  or  darkness  and  light. 

The  summing  up  of  the  tremendous  moral  and  military  perturbations  of 
1861-5,  and  their  results — and  indeed  of  the  entire  hundred  years  of  the 
pant  of  our  national  experiment,  from  its  inchoate  movement  down  to  tho 
jT  s.>nt  day  (1780-1881)— is,  that  they  aU  now  launch  the  United  States 
Xiiirly  forth,  consistently  with  the  entire^  of  civilization  and  himiamty,  and 
in  main  sort  the  repreaentative  of  them,  leading  the  van,  leading  the  fleet  of 
the  modem  and  democratic,  on  the  seas  and  voyages  of  the  future. 

And  the  real  history  of  the  United  States — starting  from  that  gr«»at  000- 
vuLrive  struggle  for  unity,  the  secession  war,  triumphantly  concluded,  and 
M4*  ikmth  victorious,  after  all — ^is  only  to  be  written  at  the  remove  of  hundredi^ 
perhaps  a  thousand^  yean  henoe.— JFVom  m^  **MemQmnda  o/tho  War.** 
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Remembering  tliat  at  present^  and  doubtless  long  abead,  a 
certain  bumility  would  weU  become  us.  The  course  through 
time  of  highest  civilization,  does  it  not  wait  the  first  glimpse  of 
our  contribution  to  its  cosmic  train  of  poems,  bibles,  structures, 
perpetuities — ^Egypt  and  Palestine  and  Indiar— Greece  and  Rome 
and  mediaBval  Europe— -and  so  onward  t  The  shadowy  proces- 
sion is  not  a  meager  one,  and  the  standard  not  a  low  one.  All 
that  is  mighty  or  precious  in  our  kind  seems  to  have  trod  the 
road.  Ah,  never  may  America  forget  her  thanks  and  reverence 
for  samples,  treasures  such  as  these— that  other  life-blood,  inspi- 
ration, sunshine,  hourly  in  use  to-day,  all  days,  forever,  through- 
out her  broad  demesne ! 

All  serves  our  New  World  progress,  even  the  baflBiers,  head- 
winds, cross-tides.  Through  many  perturbations  and  squalls, 
and  much  backing  and  filling,  the  ship,  upon  the  whole,  makes 
unmistakably  for  her  destination,  Shakespeare  has  served,  and 
serves,  may  be,  the  best  of  any. 

For  conclusion,  a  passing  thought,  a  contrast,  of  him  who,  in 
my  opinion,  continues  and  stands  for  the  Shakespearean  cultus 
at  the  present  day  among  all  English-writing  peoples — of  Tenny- 
son, his  poetry.  I  find  it  impossible,  as  I  taste  the  sweetness  of 
these  lines,  to  escape  the  flavor,  the  conviction,  the  lush-ripening 
culmination,  and  last  honey  of  decay  (I  dare  not  call  it  rotten- 
ness) of  that  feudalism  which  the  mighty  English  dramatist 
painted  in  all  the  splendors  of  its  noon  and  afternoon.  And  how 
they  are  chanted — ^both  poets !  Happy  those  kings  and  nobles  to 
be  so  simg,  so  told !  To  run  their  course — ^to  get  their  deeds  and 
shapes  in  lasting  pigments — the  very  pomp  and  dazzle  of  the 
sunset ! 

Meanwhile,  democracy  waits  the  coming  of  its  bards  in  silence 
and  in  twilight — ^but  'tis  the  twilight  of  the  dawn. 

Walt  Whitman. 
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There  is  no  feature  of  American  dvilization  that  more 
deeply  impresses  the  stranger,  who  brings  with  him  the  mind  of 
a  statesman,  than  that  of  our  religion*  He  come8  expecting  to 
find  us  an  intelligent,  active,  energetic  people ;  he  believes  in  our 
free  spirit  and  our  indomitable  pluok ;  he  has  heai-d  of  our  impa- 
tience under  misrepresentation,  and  he  in  willing  to  credit  this  to 
what  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  republic  called  '*a  decent 
fespect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.''  He  expects,  also,  to  see 
this  decent  respect  working  itself  out  in  the  improvement  of 
society  and  the  embellishment  of  our  domestic  life.  But  he  has, 
possibly,  thought  of  us  as  a  people  trying  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment of  li\'ing  without  state  support  for  their  religious  wants, 
and  leaving  the  supply  of  such  wants,  even  in  new  territories,  to 
tho  caprices  of  a  rude  colony  of  pioneers.  What  he  actually 
beholds,  even  in  the  recent  wilderness  to  which  the  sierras  of 
Nevada  furnish  a  backbone,  is,  therefore,  the  occasioa  of  sur* 
prise,  and  not  less  of  reflection  and  inquiry. 

In  diort,  he  finds  everywhere  the  glistening  spire,  and,  amid 
ervidenoes  of  the  most  elementary  social  state^  he  rarely  fails  to 
discover  some  provision  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  cities,  he 
sees  churches  of  costly  material  and  proportions,  and  many  of 
them  of  considerable  merit,  the  work  of  clever  architects.    Here 
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and  there  are  attempts  to  reproduce  the  cathedrals  of  the  older 
nations ;  and^  in  general,  he  admires  the  lavish  expenditore  with 
which  churches  are  built  and  adorned,  and  the  steady  tribute  of 
wealth  by  which  they  are  kept  up  and  supplied  with  ministra- 
tions from  year  to  year.  Around  many  of  them  cluster  schools, 
and  hospitals,  and  asyhmis,  supported  without  aid  from  the  pub- 
lic funds;  and  numerous  colleger  and  theological  seminaries, 
entirely  the  foundations  of  individual  beneflceneej  attest  that 
noblest  of  all  varieties  of  the  spirit  of  charity,  which,  instead  of 
being  limited  by  the  momentary  impulses  excited  by  c;ontact 
with  suffering,  plants  the  tree  which  is  to  yield  continual  fruit 
for  the  healing  of  bodies  and  souls  in  ages  yet  to  come.  And, 
not  to  refer  to  exceptional  cases,  some  of  them  ignobly  eharae* 
teristic  of  alien  colonization,  it  may  be  truly  said  that'  all  this  is 
the  product  of  voluntary  and  intelligent  piety.  And,  in  general, 
where  conscience  toward  Gk>d  is  not  directly  the  motive,  it  is  still 
the  deep  conviction  of  the  popular  mind  that  pious  men  are,  i 
after  all,  the  salt  of  the  land,  and  that  without  the  influences  of  I 
religion  social  order  cannot  be  maintained.  Moreover,  although 
the  Jewish  synagogue  is  not  infrequently  to  be  seen,  erected  with 
corresponding  ideas  and  a  similar  munificence,  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly true  that  this  voluntary  investment  of  wealth  is,  almost 
wholly,  a  tribute  to  Christianity. 

Our  Christianity  is  not,  perhaps,  without  grave  defects  and 
blemishes.  The  divisions  of  those  who  profess  to  follow  one 
Master  and  Lord  work  out  into  manifold  abuser,  rivalries,  and 
even  conflicts,  which  tend  to  weaken  the  jHDwer  and  influence  of 
the  truth  that  is  held  in  common.  Yet,  for  my  present  pur- 
pose,  even  this  glaring  inconsistency  is  the  stronger  argument. 
An  indifferent  sort  of  conformity  to  the  ideas  of  the  g<*spel  would ' 
content  itself  with  a  more  perfunctory  discharge  of  obUgationa 
A  village  would  have  its  house  of  prayer,  or  of  preaching,  and 
little  concern  would  be  manifested  as  to  the  doctrines  or  devo- 
tions  of  those  who  might  resort  to  iL  But  such  is  not  the  spirit 
of  American  sectarianism :  every  Christian  wishes  to  maintain  a 
specific  Christianity,  and  is  willing  to  pay  largely  for  his  per- 
sonal views  and  tenets.  Hence,  a  petty  village  will  build  half  a 
doz**n  temples  and  strive  to  support  them  aU.  The  waste  is 
immense,  in  the  view  of  the  economist,  but  it  proves  what  I  am 
now  referring  to — the  deep  and  earnest  religious  element  in  our 
social  estate.    Cbristianity',  as  audi,  they  (dl  agree,  or  nearly  aU| 
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to  be  fadrly  represented  by  their  neighbors,  8o  far  bb  eeems  abac* 
lutdy  neoessary  to  future  happiness ;  but^  for  the  very  esseno 
iiiid  kernel  of  Christianity  also^  each  is  willing  to  tax  himself; 
and  a  village  that  might  be  fairly  expected  to  raise  a  thoojsand 
dollars  yearly  for  the  support  of  religion,  will  be  found  paying 
five  times  that  amount,  and  if  the  interest  of  invested  capital  be 
added,  then  much  more.  Neighbors,  who  do  not  belong  to  '*  any 
particular  religion,"  will  often  be  found  paying  liberally  to  *'  help 
them  aU,''  nnder  the  conviction  that  they  all  do  some  good,  and 
contribute  to  the  respectability  of  the  place.  Such  is  the  public 
sentiment,  the  popular  impression  at  least,  and  so  large  ore  the 
tributes  it  yields.  The  stranger  I  have  instanced  finds  here  no 
armed  police ;  yet,  everywhere,  he  finds  a  prevailing  respect  fo 
authority  and  obedience  to  law.  The  duties  of  the  magLstrat 
are  comparatively  easy,  and  rarely  does  he  require  any  stn>n£ 
force  than  the  wand  of  the  constable*  The  invisible  support  on  ' 
which  all  depends  comes  fn>m  pubUc  opinion,  and  public 
opinion,  in  ultimate  analysis,  is  the  product  of  the  habits  and 
eacamples  formed  by  religion.  What  the  stranger  wonders  at,j 
then,  is  the  spectacle  of  a  government  deriving  its  sure 
port  and  defenses  from  a  predominant  Christianity  that 
eare  of  itself,  and,  in  so  doing,  without  any  cost  to  government^ 
provides^  in  a  practical  way,  for  the  perpetuation  of  national 
prosperity. 

The  history  of  our  people  explains  all  this.  Our  forefathers 
were,  in  their  various  kinds,  earnest  Christians.  The  daring 
which  led  them  to  explore  a  wast^  of  waters,  not  to  find  a  haven, 
\mt  to  throw  themselves  upon  an  inhospitable  coast,  where  not 
even  a  hut  might  shelter  them,  and  where  their  first  task  was  1 
invade  the  dens  of  wild  beasts  and  to  battle  with  the  savage,  wa«1 
the  same  kind  of  heroism  which  has  made  up  '*  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs*"  Their  fundamental  ideas  were  those  of  their  faith. 
What  they  coveted  for  themselves,  if  not  for  others  alike,  was, 
before  all  things,  religious  freedom.  The  grand  republic^  of 
which  they  laid  the  foundations,  had  its  origin  in  religious  con* 
victions,  which  were  real,  aU-controlling,  unyielding,  enduring. 
They  have  bequeathed  this  religious  sentiment  to  their  progeny, 
along  with  the  civilization  which  they  created.  And  the  convic- 
tion is  deep,  among  all  the  thinking  classes  in  our  country,  that 
when  our  Christianity  disappears,  our  national  estate  must 
perish  with  it.    What  may  come  from  anarchy,  when  the  church- 
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going  bell  has  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the  land;  *  when  religion  no 
more  sanctifies  the  birth,  the  bridal,  and  the  funeral ;  when  the 
matron  and  the  maid,  as  Christian  marriage  has  made  the  one, 
and  the  Christian  family  the  other,  are  no  more  the  light  of  the 
home,  and  the  center  of  all  noble  loves  and  relations ;  when  all 
these  blessings  shall  have  been  forfeited  in  America,  as  they 
have  been  in  other  lands,  it  wonld  be  idle  to  conjecture.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  America  of  Washington,  and  of  the  century 
that  came  after  him,  will  have  i)erished  forever. 

Now,  there  is  another  peculiarity  about  this  national  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  it  is :  with  all  its  sharply  cut  and  defined  secta- 
rianism, it  is  exceedingly  tolerant,  or,  rather,  practically  good- 
natured.  And  the  secret  of  this,  apart  from  the  excellent  com- 
mon sense  of  our  people,  is  their  genei'al  acceptance  of  one  book, 
as  their  eonmion  inheritance,  and  as  the  Word  of  God.  If  ever, 
by  any  occurrence,  the  American  people  should  so  far  disagi'ee 
about  this  book  as  to  provide  themselves,  e^wih  church  and  sect 
witJh  its  several  bible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  elements  of 
social  discord  would  soon  be  introduced,  which  thus  far  have 
been  happily  unknown.  The  enormous  value  to  a  people,  to  a 
race,  to  a  world  of  English-speaking  humanity,  of  such  a  com- 
mon bond  as  they  now  possess  in  their  hereditary  Bible,  must  be* 
felt  by  every  reflecting  mind«  In  presence  of  an  immense  audience, 
in  Paris,  after  an  argument  of  overwhelming  eloquence  and  logical 
force,  I  once  heard  Father  Loyson  attribute  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  people  "beyond  the  Channel,"  in  all  that  makes  freedom  a 
possibility  and  a  lasting  possession,  to  their  knowledge  of  a  Bible 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  in  which,  from  the  Queen  to  the  plowman, 
the  whole  population  are  more  or  less  instructed ;  "so  that  its 
old  Shemitic  proverbs  and  formulas  of  thought  and  expreaeion 
are  absorbed  into  the  habits  of  the  race;  even  infiddity  and 
unbelief  unconsciously  borrowing  its  felicitous  idioms,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  turn  their  point  and  beauty  against  the  source  from 
which  they  were  derived."  I  have  heard  Dr,  Newman,  in  his 
efforts  to  talk  like  an  Italian,  inadvertently  clothing  an  assault 
upon  the  religion  of  his  better  days  in  a  quotation  from  the 
common  Englinh  Bible,  from  which  he  vainly  strove  to  extricate 
himself  by  picking  up  his  par^fenu  acquaintance  with  tha 
wretched  and  hobbling  version  of  Douai. 

*  On  the  law,  as  respects  the  Lord's  Da^,  see  '  -  The  Suj^erior  Couft  of 
BatUdo/*  bj  Judge  Smith.    Brmmett  vs*  Clftrk,  1  Sbeldoa,  p.  500. 
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And  now,  let  me  remark  that  the  question  of  "  Theology  in  the 
Public  Schools  ^  resolves  itself  into  this ;  Shall  such  a  venerable 
and  priceless  possession  of  the  English-speaking  world  be  igno- 
miniously  thrown  out  of  the  scihools,  after  the  experience  of  two 
Imndred  and  fifty  years,  during  which,  with  few  eie«ption%- 
Americans,  one  and  all,  have  received  it  as  part  of  their  educapl 
tion^  and  laid  their  hands  upon  it  reverently  in  all  transactioiiB 
Inquiring  the  confirmation  of  an  oath  f 

It  is  not  a  question  of  bringing  in,  but  of  thrusting  out :  and 
who  are  they  who  would  thus  deprive  the  children  of  the  fut 
of  an  element  in  their  education,  such  as  long  experience  haa^ 
proved  essential  to  the  social  fabric,  and,  personally,  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  citizen  capable  of  rational  and  regulated  freedom  1 
We  find  the  only  opposition  to  the  uld  order  of  American  educar ' 
tion,  almost  the  only  opposition  whicJi  creates  any  difficulty  of  a 
practical  sort,  coming  from  those  who  are  opposed  to  freedom 
itself,  and  who  make  no  secret  of  their  disposition,  not  to  thrust  out 
theology  from  the  public  schools,  but  to  bring  it  in ;  provided 
always  that  it  be  the  theology  of  Pio  Nono  and  his  '*  syllabus.^ 
In  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,*  which  ll 
visited  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  and  the  exercise  of  my 
right^j  as  a  oitizen,  I  found  the  whole  course  of  instruction  con- 
trolled  by  theological  ideas  of  this  sort,  and  managed  by  nuns, 
wearing  the  dress  and  trinkets  of  their  order.  It  is  from  such 
a  source,  primarily  and  pi-incipally,  that  we  find  the  most  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools. 

With  the  exception  thus  indicated,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
nobody  in  America  dreams  of  introducing  dogmatic  theology 
into  these  schools.  The  practical  wisdom  of  our  Christian  civili- 
zation consents  to  this  as  a  condition  of  social  existence  forced 
upon  us  by  Divine  Providence.  Each  religionist  contents  him- 
self with  supplying,  by  other  instrumentalities,  such  instruction  J 
in  his  own  tenets  as  he  feels  bound  t^  impart  to  children.  The  ] 
same  practical  instinct  recognizes  the  advantage  of  having  all 
children  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  apart  from 
dogma,  as  the  surest  foundation  not  only  of  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, but  also  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language.  The  Bible,  as  a  classic  and  as  the  base  of  all  our 
social  and  moral  ideas,  and  not,  in  any  sense,  as  the  text-book  of 


*At  Comizig,  in  Stenb^n  Cotmtj, 
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a  formal  creed,  is  thus  honored  and  accepted  among  ns.  Nobody 
who  elainifi  an  English  education  can  be  ignorant  of  thia  book : 
it  is  the  comer-stone  of  our  language  and  literature :  and  as  I 
have  said,  the  question  is  not  about  bringing  it  in,  as  a  novel 
and  untried  experiment ;  but  about  thrusting  it  out  in  disgracf), 
after  centuries  of  happy  experience  of  its  importance.  Poseesmn 
gives  us  nine  points  in  our  favor,  and  feeble  indeed  must  be  the 
popular  mind  and  conseienee  if  it  permits  such  an  ejectment  to 
be  served  against  it,  at  the  demand  of  a  comparatively  small  and 
intolerant  minority* 

Just  here,  an  aggressive  in^delity  comes  to  the  aid  of  bigoted 
intolerance,  and  sets  up  a  plea  for  this  minority,  as  a  plea  for  the 
American  constitution.  A  single  citizen,  it  ai'gues,  outweighs 
the  whole  residue  of  the  people,  if  he  appeals  to  the  constitution 
against  any  attempt  to  teach  his  children  out  of  a  religious  book. 
The  Bible,  therefore,  must  be  expelled  from  the  schools. 

But  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  its  origin  in  the 
practical  wants  of  a  Christian  civili2ation.  It  may  be  changed 
when  a  majority  of  the  people  becomes  Mormon,  Mohammedan, 
or  Confucian;  but,  while  it  lasts,  it  must  reflect  the  spirit  of  that 
civilization  which  created  it,  and  which  it  was  created  to  protect 
and  to  perpetuate**  It  is  confessedly  opposed,  in  its  very  essence, 
to  any  governmental  support  of  dogmatic  religion  j  but  a  philos- 
opher like  Montesquieu  must,  recognize  its  spirit  as  that  of  the 
Christian  civilization  from  which  it  sprung,  and  with  which  it 
must  stand  or  falL  If  our  people  ever  become  Turks^  it  must 
perish.  This  essential  principle  of  its  existence  is  not  the  less 
mighty  in  operation  because  it  is  implied  rather  than  expressed* 
The  same  instrument  says  notiung  about  the  English  language, 
but  it  is  written  in  that  language.  It  says  nothing  of  grammar 
and  logic,  but  it  is  addressed  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  it  is 
cast  in  grammatical  forms.  It  says  nothing  of  geography,  but  it 
implies  that  the  American  people  have  a  local  habitation,  and 
that  there  are  American  States  with  certain  defined  boundaries 
and  limits.  It  is  so  in  all  creation :  what  is  inwrought  need  not 
be  labeled,  God's  name  need  not  be  written  upon  the  rocks  and 
the  water-floods ;  no  need  of  a  trade-mark  upon  the  seAS,  much 
less  of  any  speech  or  langusige  to  help  the  glittering  firmament 
proclaim  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Creator. 

*  See  the  omo  of  the  '*  Latter  D&y  SaintB,"  Supreme  Coiirt  B^KOts^  Ottcv 
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;  while  it  is  well  to  insigt  upon  the  spirit  o{  our  national 
itiitioQ  as  that  of  a  Christian  civilization,  it  \b  enough  for 

present  purpose  to  observe  that  the  question  now  in  band  is 
1^  by  that  instrument  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  several 
States,  Of  these  States,  the  national  eonstitutiou  requires  a, 
republican  fomi,  and  it  forbids  them  to  establish  religious  teuta  ^ 
tar  holding  office,  but  it  leaves  education  to  their  absolute  con- 
trol, under  such  restrictions.  Now^  like  the  national  instrument 
itaelf,  the  constitution  uf  the  Stat€  of  New  York  recognizes  and  | 
afBrms  the  common  law^  «id  there^th  Christianity^  considered 
apart  from  dogmas,  as  the  moral  and  religious  base  of  our  civili- 
zation. Municipal  law,  enacted  under  such  a  constitution^  has 
power  to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  society ;  it  cannot  forbid 
a  man  to  be  a  Turk,  but  it  caji  forbid  him  to  violate  the  moral 
sense  of  Christian  society  by  practical  polygamy-  "  Municipal 
law,*^  says  Blackstone,*  ^'regaurds  the  man  as  a  citizen  ,  .  .  bound 
to  duties  which  he  has  engaged  in,  by  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  common  union,  and  which  amount  to  no  more  than  that  he 
do  contribute  his  part  to  the  subsistence  and  peace  of  society.*^ 
Again  he  says :  "  Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  pre- 
aeribed  by  tbe  supreme  power  in  a  stat-e,  commnndintj  wlmt  U 
right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.^  He  shows  that  the  exercise 
of  this  supreme  power  is  not  limited  by  the  approbation  of  the  * 
individual;  what  society  establishes,  the  individual  mujst  obey; 
even  the  Quaker  must  pay  his  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
militia  engaged  in  actufd  warfare*  Now,  the  Christian  character 
of  our  municipal  laws,  with  the  qualifications  I  have  noted^  ia 
Bufficientiy  established  by  our  jurists  and  by  our  courts  of  justice. 
A  few  citations  may  be  pertinent  Let  me  refer,  in  a  less  par- 
ticular manner,  to  the  splendid  argument  of  Webster,  in  the 
**  Girard  case." 

*^  Christianity,"  says  the  Supreme  Courtr  of  Pennsylvama,t 
with  evident  reference  to  its  moral  and  social  system  only,  **  is 
part  of  the  common  law  of  this  State,  ,  .  .  Its  f oundationjs  are 
broad  and  strong  and  deep  ]  they  are  hud  in  the  authority,  the 
interests,  and  the  affections  of  the  people.  Waiving  all  questions 
of  hereafter,  it  is  the  purest  system  of  morality,  the  firmest 
auxiliary,  and  only  stable  support  of  all  human  laws.    It  is  impos- 


•  **LftWB  of  N^tionB,"  eeo.  2,  vol  i,  434. 
t  Updegnif  99.  ConuDonwealUi,  11  Serg.  and  Baw1& 
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sible  to  adminifito  the  laws  without  taking  Scripture  as  their 
bads.  .  .  .  An  oath,  in  the  common  form^  on  a  diacradited  book^  ^ 
would  be  a  most  idle  ceremony." 

An(i,  to  the  like  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  Chancellor  j 
Sent^  as  to  the  State  of  New  York.  •  **  Christianity,  in  its  enlarged] 
sense,  as  a  religion  revealed  and  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  not! 
unknown  to  our  law*  The  statute  for  preventing  immorality 
consecrates  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  holy  time,  and  considers 
the  violation  of  it  as  immoral.  .  .  .  The  act  concerning  oatJis 
recognises  the  common  law  mode  of  administering  an  oath^  by 
laying  the  hand  on  and  kissing  the  Qospels.'^  And^  in  the  same 
connection,  he  says :  "  Whatever  strikes  at  the  root  of  CSiristian- 
ity  tends  manifestly  to  the  dissolution  of  civil  government 
Again :  "  Blasphemy,  according  to  the  most  precise  definitions, 
consists  in  maliciously  reviling  God  or  religion,  .  .  .  reviling 
Christianity  through  its  author.  .  .  .  Such  offenses  have  always 
been  considered  independent  of  any  religious  establishment,  or 
the  rights  of  the  church.  They  are  treated  as  affecting  the  essen- 
tial interests  of  civil  society/' 

If  all  this  be  law,  municipal  law  and  organic  law,  surely  the 
quiet  Christians,  who,  in  addition  to  taxpaying,  yield  such  volun- 
tary tribute  to  the  state  as  I  have  instanced,  by  supporting  the 
institutions  of  religion,  ought  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  laws 
and  insist  upon  the  right  of  children  tx)  learn  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  public  schools — to  form  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible.  To  tliis  purpose  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  i 
gpeaks  pungently,  when  it  asserts  the  emptiness  of  "  an  oath  upon 
a  discredited  book,"  Discredit  and  eject  that  Book,  and  you 
"  strike  at  the  root  of  civil  government." 

But  here  and  there  a  taxpayer  sets  up  a  grievance.  It  may  be 
weU  to  deal  with  this  class  of  complainants  as  we  deal  with  tliose 
excellent  citizens,  the  Quakers,  We  do  not  aboUsh  the  militia,  nor 
exempt  them  from  supporting,  by  their  taxes,  an  institution  which 
is  required  by  the  pubUc  good ;  but  we  do  exempt  them  fnmi 
bearing  arms.  Let  all  children  whose  parents  object  to  their 
presence  when  the  Bible  is  read,  be  excused  from  attendance  at 
such  exercise.  But  then,  not  to  furnish  children  with  a  play- 
spell,  on  such  professions  of  grievance,  let  th^  same  children,  for 
an  equal  time,  be  exercised  in  the  reading  and  hearing  of  Mie 
national  and  State  constitutions,  and  sundry  municipal  laws. 
^  People  vs,  Bogglae,  S  JolmBon,  200* 
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There  are  some  who  will  never  be  satisfied  with  slight  oonoea- 
TOii%  it  is  true.  Must  we  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  our  laws 
to  please  themt  When  the  Hindoos  become  as  nujnerous  in  Cali- 
f omla  as  the  Chinese  are  already,  they  will  doubtless  set  up  a 
grievance  with  respect  to  common  schools,  for  which  they  pay 
taxes,  unless  the  microscope  is  banished  from  such  schools.  *^  We 
cunnot  send  our  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  such  a 
cursed  instrument,'' — such  will  be  their  plea, — '*  because  we  are 
taught  that  it  is  wicked  to  feed  upon  animal  life;  and  this  mischiev- 
ous invention  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faitJi  leads  our  children 
to  suppose  that  they  cannot  drink  water,  or  eat  a  fig,  without 
losing  their  caste  and  becoming  reformed  Hindoos,  or  not  Hin- 
4^008  at  all:  its  optical  perversions  being  such  as  force  them  to 
'Infer  that  water  is  alive  with  all  manner  of  eels  and  fishes,  and 
that  figs  are  full  of  little  goats  and  camels."^ 

How  should  we  answer  the  Hindoos  f  For  aught  we  see^  the 
a&swer  we  should  give  them  is  precisely  the  answer  which  we  must 
return  to  all  those  who  insist,  that  we  should  turn  the  Bible  out 
of  our  common  schools. 

Those  who  make  this  claim  are  of  two  classes :  the  rabid  infi- 
dd  or  atheist,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  those  who  make  the  syllabus 
of  Pius  the  Ninth  part  of  their  creed,  on  the  other.  It  is  with 
reference  to  such  citizens  that  we  are  now  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  **  Theology  in  the  Public  Schools,^  Let  us  define  more 
carefully  what  is  meant  by  theology. 

We  faU  back  upon  Blackstone,  as  already  quoted*  Theology 
as  a  rule  of  faith  is,  whether  rightly  or  the  contrary,  absolutely 
excluded ;  but  theology  so  far  as  it  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
creator,  and  the  moral  duties  resulting  therefrom,  is  requisite  to 
form  the  citizen  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  his  country ; 
that  is,  to  make  him  a  good  citizen.  As  establishing  this,  notb- 
.ing  can  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  following  words  of 
^Chancellor  Kent,  delivered  in  a  noted  case,  from  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court: 

**  Blasphemy  against  God,^  he  says,  '*  and  coutumelious  re- 
proaches and  profane  ridicule  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  equally  tre^ited  as  blasphemy,  are  offenses  punishable 
at  common  law,  whether  uttered  by  words  or  writings.  .  .  .  Nor 
are*  we  bound,  by  any  expressions  in  the  constitution,  as  some 
have  strangely  supposed,  either  not  to  punish  at  all^  or  to  punish 
indisciinmLatdy,  the  like  attacks  upon  the  religion  of  Mohammedf 
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or  of  the  Grand  Lama ;  and  for  this  phuii  reason^  that  w 
Christian  people,  and  the  moralitij  of  the  country  is  deeply  bigraft^ 
upon  Chrhtianiiy^  and  fiot  upon  the  d4>ctriHe8  or  warship  of  those 
impostors,^  • 

Against  the  infidel,  no  need  of  more  words.  Until  he  has  his 
way  and  pnlls  down  the  whole  fabric  of  our  civilkation^  he 
must  be  content  to  let  others  protect  his  life  and  property,  and 
even  his  right,  within  decent  limits,  to  utter  and  publish  his  com- 
munistic absurdities,  and  his  fanatical  hatred  of  all  Christian 
society.  To  the  disciple  of  Pius  the  Ninth  we  oppose  a  like 
consideration,  based  upon  the  free  civilisation  of  American 
Christianity,  The  law  secures  us  in  the  right  and  duty  of  teach- 
ing the  children  of  the  republic  the  fundamental  morality  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  When  he  answers,  "  But  fdl  this 
will  conflict  with  the  syllabus,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  instruct 
and  govern  our  children,'*  we  can  only  reply,  the  syllabus  is 
the  law  of  a  foreign  potentate,  which  we  are  not  in  any  way  bound 
to  respect,  because  **  the  morality  of  the  country  is  not  ingrafted 
upon  the  doctrines  of  that  instrimient."  If  the  Bible,  as  read  in 
our  schools,  conflicts  with  your  "  syllabus,"  so  does  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  and  that  of  the  nation ;  and  if  you  send  your 
children  to  the  public  schools,  we  shall  teach  them  these  consti- 
tutions, and  you  must  pay  your  taxes.  Yon  can  set  up  schools 
of  your  own,  and  teach  the  morals  of  the  *' syllabus^  and  of  St. 
Alphonsus  de-  Liguori,  destructive  as  they  are  of  all  the  principles 
of  American  citizenship.  You  will  be  protected  in  so  doing, 
because  other  children  are  taught  to  respect  your  rights  unde 
the  constitution.  It  is  no  hardship  that  you  should  be  taxed 
support  schools  which  thus  define  and  defend  your  right 
make  your  own  children  enemies  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Amer^"' 
ican  freedom,  and  cruel  assailants  of  society  as  organized  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  it. 

The  spirit  of  Romanism  is  not  changed  j  but  the  letter  of  its 
law  has  essentially  changed  the  relation  of  all  Romanists  to  free 
states,  since  the  publication  of  the  syllabus  of  the  late  Pope,  in 
connection  with  his  assumption  of  infallil»ility.  We  might  differ 
dogmatically  ^th  the  late  Archbishop  Carrol,  of  Baltimore,  or 
with  the  good  old  Cheverus,  of  Boston  ;  but  they  were  nurturt^lj 
in  those  OaUican    maxims  of  winch  Bossuet  was   the 
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wponnder,  and  nnder  which  they  aheltered  thoiofielves^  in  their 
eoiifi>rmity  t<i  the  free  laws  of  America.  They  were  good  citi- 
seos.  But  it  is  the  mijsfortune  of  the  present  generation  of 
American  Romanists  that  their  foreign  oracle  has  eom|)ell0d 
tliem  to  choose  between  being  good  citizens  or  good  PapL^ts*,  If 
we  teach  their  children  the  American  constitution  and  that  of 
our  State^  in  our  public  schools,  they  are  spoiled  as  Romauists- 
For  example,  we  teach  them  (1)  the  liberty  of  the  press;  (2)  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  of  worship ;  (3)  lilierty  of  speech ;  (4)  the 
power  of  the  state  to  define  the  civil  rights  of  ecclesiastics;  (5) 
that  the  church  may  not  employ  force ;  (6)  that  the  civil  law  must 
prevail  over  Papal  laws ;  (7)  that  the  free  exercise  of  religions 
ought  to  bo  allowed  in  all  countries ;  (8)  that  civil  marriages  are 
valid ;  (9)  that  the  domain  of  morals  may  be  treated  apart  from 
the  decrees  of  pontiffs,  and  (10)  that  civil  duty  and  allegiance 
may  be  taught  and  treated  with  a  similar  freedom.  We  teach 
all  these  things  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  expounding  the  Amer- 
lean  constitution  and  the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  Should 
t&y  American  complain  t  Yet.,  in  the  creed  of  the  Papist,  every 
one  of  these  principles  is  condemned  by  "infaUible''  authority, 
and  nobody  can  maintain  them  without  peril  of  salvation.  Is  it 
Just  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  turn  the  constitution  out 
of  our  public  schools  in  deference  to  om*  Bomi^  fellow-citixens 
and  their  scruples!  Wliy  nott  If  every  reading-book  must  be 
purged  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  and  if,  because  suti  citizens 
objectj  no  pupil  may  be  allowed  to  know  anything  about  the 
Book,  on  whidi  he  may  be  called  to  swear  in  a  e4>urt  of  justice, 
where  are  we  to  stop  t  Where  shaU  we  draw  the  line  1  For  a 
hundred  years  of  American  freedom^  the  Bible  and  its  maxims 
have  been  honored  and^  in  some  degree,  taught  in  our  public 
Bchools,  Who  is  the  worse  for  it  t  Certainly  not  the  Romanists^ 
who  have  derived  from  our  State  laws  unbounded  franchises, 
and  fn>m  our  State  treasury  immense  endowments.  They  teach 
that  no  Romish  state  ought  even  to  tolerate  us,  in  a  reverse  of 
circumstances.  Obviously,  as  soon  as  they  become  the  majority, 
fce  shall  not  even  be  tolerated.  May  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  hold 
by  our  civil  rights  as  heretofore  imderstoodT  They  are  a  better 
means  of  self-preservation  than  such  as  would  be  our  sole 
re^urce  should  Rome  obtain  the  majority,  and  begin  to  act  upon 
the  principles  of  the  sj'llabus. 

Jn  ahort,  we  take  our  stand  upon  this  rule ;  that  no  good 
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dtizen  can  object  to  our  schools  on  the  gronndpf  a  simple  and 
elementary  nse  of  the  Scriptnre,  and  the  inculcation  of  Scriptural 
morality,  which  has  always  been  a  feature  of  public-school 
instruction  in  this  State.  The  citizen  who  objects  must  furnish 
a  better  system,  to  prepare  the  young  for  their  moral  duties  and 
their  civil  rights,  under  a  free  constitution.  When  this  better 
system  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  our  people,  it  will  doubtless 
be  introduced.  Till  then — nolumus  mutari:  we  see  no  reason 
for  changing  our  institutions  to  suit  the  views  and  scruples  of 
those  who  accept  a  foreign  despot  as  the  master  of  their  con- 
sciences. 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 


THE  ISTHMIAN  SHIP-RAIIWAY. 


The  question  of  a  transit  for  ocean  vessels  throngh  the 
American  Isthmns  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
irorld  for  the  last  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  great  beuo- 
fits  which  such  a  work  would  confer  upon  commerce  were  fully 
recognized  even  in  the  days  of  Cortez,  and  each  year  since  has 
increased  its  necessity.  The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  has 
this  great  work  been  so  long  delayed !  The  answer  lies  in  the 
jEact  that  the  majority  of  mankind  cling  to  old  methods  rather 
than  adopt  new  ones,  even  when  the  old  ones  are  far  more  expen- 
sive and  less  ef&cient  It  matters  not  that  the  untried  ones  rest 
upon  the  most  evident  deductions  which  can  be  drawn  from  scien- 
L^tiJilc  research  or  undisputed  facts.  Until  they  are  demonstrated 
phy  actual  test,  those  who  propose  them  are  looked  upon  as  vision- 
azy  enthusiasts*  The  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engine^  steam-loom,  steam-boat,  locomotive,  and  electric  telegraph 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  hesitancy  and  reluctance  with 
which  even  the  most  intelligent  communities  adopt  new  methods. 
For  over  forty  years  futile  efforts  were  made  to  deepen  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  antiquated  means  of  dredge* 
boats.  When  these  were  found  inadequate,  the  only  solution 
'  deemed  possible  was  the  still  more  ancient  and  expensive  one  of  a 
canal,  to  be  cut  through  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Gulf . 
A  proposition  to  deepen  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river,  hy 
concentrating  the  fonie  of  the  stream  itself  upon  the  bar,  was 
ridiculed  and  pronounoed  impracticable  by  professional  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  respectability,  and  nothing  but  the  offer  to 
guarantee  the  absolute  snooess  of  the  plan  was  sufficient  U> 
induce  the  government  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  canal.  In  fact, 
$8,000,000  with  which  to  commence  the  canal  was  voted  by  one 
branch  of  Congress,  after  this  offer  was  made.    But  it  was  not  untQ 
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a  second  conimiseion  of  engineers  was  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Jetty  system  that  the  prop- 
osition to  attempt  the  experiment,  even  at  the  sole  cost  and  risk 
of  a  few  private  individuals,  was  sanctioned  by  the  gt:>vemment. 

At  tlie  congress  of  distinguished  engineers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  assembled  in  Paris  in  1878,  at  the  instance  of  Count  de 
LessepSy  to  investigate  the  question  of  interoceAnic  transit  across 
the  American  Isthmus,  the  only  plan  considered  was  that  of  a 
canal,  and  the  decision  was  that  the  problem  should  be  solved  by 
a  sea-level  one  at  Panama.  Its  cost  was  estimated  at  twelve  hun- 
dred million  francs^  or  about  two  hundred  and  forty  million  dol- 
lars. Subsequently,  more  careful  estimates  reduced  this  amount 
to  $168,000,000,  without  including  interest  during  construction* 

In  a  loc-ality  where,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  the  rain-fall  is 
incessant  and  enormous,  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  work  can 
be  completed  in  less  than  twenty  years.  But  if  we  assume  that 
it  can  be  done  in  ten,  the  interest  at  five  per  centum  during  this 
time  would  add  $84,000,000  to  this  estimate  j  making  a  grand 
total  of  $252,000,000, 

In  the  last  half-century,  science  has  made  such  marvelous 
advances  that,  in  the  department  of  mechanics,  it  has  placed 
resources  within  the  reach  of  the  engineer  which  were  totally 
beyond  his  grasp  before,  and  it  is  now  wa  axiom  of  the  profession 
that  all  things  are  possible,  if  the  necessary  money  to  execute 
them  be  provided*  Therefore,  a  sea-level  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  not  an  impossibility. 

The  immense  rain-fall,  and  the  unhe-althfulness  of  the  climate^ 
wUl  interpose  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  work.  So  long  as  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  is  kept  above  the  ocean  level,  the  enginee^^l 
will  require  only  such  drainage  works  and  pumping  apparatus  O^^l 
are  necessary  to  remove  annually  water  sufficient  to  cover,  to  the 
depth  of  about  thirteen  feet,  the  entire  area  drained  by  the  canal. 
But,  knowing  the  average  rain-fall,  he  wdl  be  able  to  provide 
means  for  its  removal  from  his  excavations.  When,  however,  the 
ocean  itself  is  tapped,  as  it  must  be  in  cutting  the  canal  twenty- 
eight  feet  below  its  surface,  ordinary  methods  of  drainage  become 
impossible,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  will  probably  «'ntcr 
through  veins  and  fissures  below  the  ocean  level  ijs  an  unknown 
quantity,  which  engineering  science  cannot  determine  in  advance. 
Yet  even  this  formidable  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  if  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  be  provided.    The  success  which  has 
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aMeaded  the  recent  subscription  to  this  enterprise  seems  to  prove 
ihat  there  are  many  people  ready  to  invest  their  money,  on  con- 
mSOin  that  they  get  Ave  per  cent,  of  it  back  every  year  during 
Qie  time  the  canal  is  building,  as  is  promised  by  the  Universal 
Interooeanic  C^ial  Company.  As  sixty  million  dollars  are  already 
tfilhffcribed  to  start  the  canal,  on  these  terms,  we  may  fairly 
eomdnde  that  subsequent  subscriptions  will  be  sufficient,  if  judi- 
eiovisly  used,  not  only  to  pay  back  five  per  centum  of  it  annually, 
and  to  manage  the  rain-fall,  but  dso  to  pump  out  such  part  of 
the  ocean  as  may  intrude  itself  into  the  works  during  eonstruo- 
thm.  Annoying  delays  to  commerce  may  arise  from  these 
eaEtraordinaxy  difficulties,  but  the  fact  that  the  shareholders  have 
m  flve-per-cent.  dividend-paying  stock,  tolls  or  no  tolls,  will  stimu- 
late new  subscriptions  until  the  canal  is  completed,  or  until  this 
novel  method  of  raising  money  fails. 

Of  the  commerce  which  will  pay  the  tolls  of  any  transit  route 
for  ships  across  the  Isthmus,  three-quarters  will  probably  be 
American,  and  as  the  charges  wiU  doubtless  be  in  proportion  to 
tlie  eo0t  of  the  works^  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the 
oommercial  interests  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  construc- 
tion of  them  for  the  least  practicable  sum. 

The  total  amount  of  this  traffic  has  been  estimated  by  the 
ehief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr*  Nimmo,  to  be  at  present 
only  one  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tons 
luinually.    The  Panama  projectors  estimate  it  at  six  million  tons. 

Although  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Nimmo  may  be  fairly  criticised 
for  the  exclusion  of  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  which  he  assumes 
will  continue  to  go  around  the  Horn  to  the  eastward,  it  is  prob- 
alile  that  the  real  amount  which  the  line  will  receive  when  opened 
will  not  exceed  three  million  tons  per  annum.  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  tbe  tonnage  crossing  the  Isthmus  within  the  next 
g^Kieration  will  support  more  than  one  line  of  ship-transit  across 
it ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  moderate  toUs,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
transit  be  established  upon  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  which  will 
secure  the  shortest  routes  for  our  foreign  and  coajst  trade,  be> 
oauae  every  additional  mile  which  the  vessel  must  travel  will 
inevitably  add  to  the  cost  of  transporting  the  cargo  it  carries,  no 
nuatter  whether  the  increased  cost  results  from  higher  tolls  or 
a  longer  route. 

Many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  isthmus 
which  connects  North  and  South  America  is  as  long  as  the  dis- 
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tance  between  New  York  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River 
in  Texas. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  accompanying  chart  Panama 
is  located  nemr  South  Americaj  and  its  distance  from  Tehnant^jpec, 
in  Mexico^  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  statnte  mUes. 
Any  vessel  leaving  New  York  for  San  Francisco,  China,  or  Japan 
must  have  at  least  that  much  additional  distance  added  to  her 
passage  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  an  additional  distance  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  if  she  crosses  at  Panama  instead  of  TehufiintepeCy 
as  the  Isthmus  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  route  she  must  traverse^ 
A  steam-ship  from  New  York  or  Charleston  must  travel  fifteen 
hundred  miles  further  to  reach  her  destination  than  she  would  if 
she  could  cross  the  Mexican  Isthmus.  The  cargo  which  leaves  San 
Francisco  for  Europe  must  run  the  length  of  the  whole  Isthmus, 
and  thus  be  delayed  sbc  or  seven  days  more,  than  it  would  be  if 
it  crossed  at  Tehuantepee.  Nor  can  these  great  delays  be  saved  by 
the  proposed  canal  at  Nicaragua.  It  will  be  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  Suez  Canal,  and  steam-ships  require  two  days  in  passing 
through  the  latter,  although  it  has  no  locks.  It  is  fair,  therefore, 
to  infer  that  thrice  as  much  time  would  be  consumed  at  Nica- 
ragua, inasmuch  as  a  canal  there  must  have  numerous  locks. 
Any  attempt  to  pass  these  locks  rapidly  will  involve  great  danger 
to  tie  lock-gates,  and  an  injury  of  that  kind  may  require  weeks 
of  delay  for  repairs.  No  advantage  can,  therefore,  be  daimed 
for  the  Nicaragua  route  over  that  of  Panama,  for  th©  canal 
proposed  at  the  latter  place  is  but  forty-five  miles  long  and  with- 
out locks,  A  passage  through  it  could  be  made  in  one  day,  while 
at  Nicaragua  the  crossing  would  probably  require  five  or  six  daya 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  so  wonderfully  productive^ 
with  its  marvelous  net-work  of  rivers  ramifying  through  every 
portion  of  a  territory  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  capable  of  supporting,  if  peopled  as  densely  as  Holland,  at 
least  four  hundred  million  souls,  has  but  one  natural  outlet  for 
its  enormous  productions — the  mouth  of  its  great  river.  The 
commerce  of  this  immense  region,  if  it  seek  a  passage  to  the  Orient 
or  California  by  the  Panama  Canal,  must  be  diverted  out  of  its 
direct  course  a  distance  almost  double  the  length  of  the  Isthmus. 
It  must  travel  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  further  to  reach 
those  markets  than  by  way  of  Tehuantepee.  These  distances  are 
but  faintly  realized  when  thus  stated,  but  when  the  map  is  meaa^ 
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ured,  and  we  find  that  a  ship  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco^ 
instead  of  crossdng  at  Tehuantepee,  mtiEt  go  as  much  farther  byj 
the  way  of  Panama  as  it  is  from  New  York  City  to  the  easter 
boundary  of  Oregon,  every  intelligent  American  must  condemn 
the  policy  of  permitting  the  transit  to  be  made  where  it  is 
manifestly  against  the  eommercial  interests  of  his  country. 

In  speaking  of  the  difference  in  distance  by  these  several 
routes,  reference  has  been  had  only  to  steam-ships.  Upon  this 
subject^  Captain  Silas  Bent,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  much 
study  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  who  was  for- 
merly an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  made  the  following 
statement  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Merchants'  Exchange  at  St. 
Louis: 

*■ '  Mere  statements  of  the  difference  in  miles  ia  ft  very  inadeqnmte  i 
of  the  di^erenoe  in  time  that  would  be  occupied  by  iniling-vesaek  in 
tbese  several  ptieeagesr  and  when  we  ooufiider  that  three-fonrthB  of  the  ocean" 
commerce  of  the  world  Ib  carried  in  sailing-veasel^  yon  ean  see  what  an 
important  factor  this  question  of  smUng-tmo  becomes  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us. 

* '  The  north-east  trade- winds  which  extend  aoroas  the  Atlantio  are  »o  bro- 
ken and  interrupted  when  thej  encounter  the  West  India  lalandB,  that  thej  never 
penetrate  tho  Caribbean  Sea;  but  the  north-west  portion  of  them,  however,  do 
extend  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  and  often  so  far  down  as  to  reaeh  well  toward 
TehuantepeOf  so  that  whilst  in  the  Oulf  winds  are  always  found,  yet  the 
Caribbean  Sea  remsins  a  region  of  almost  relentless  oaJms. 

''Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  mountain  ranges,  extending  the  length  of 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  through  Central  America,  offer  a  still  more  formi-1 
dable  barrier  to  the  passage  of  these  winds,  thus  throwing  them  still  higher 
into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  extending  these  eahnA  far  out 
into  the  Paoifio  Ocean,  on  the  parallel  of  Panama,  with  lossening  width,  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west,  along  the  ooastof  Central 
America. 

'*  This  whole  region  of  eahns,  both  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  in  the  Paoiflo 
Ocean,  is  bo  well  known  to  navigators,  that  sailing-vessels  always  shun  il^ 
if  possible,  though  they  may  have  to  run  a  thousand  miles  out  of  their  y 

to  do  BO. 

^'This  absence  of  wind  of  course  leaves  this  vast  area  exposed  to  the 
unmitigated  heat  of  a  torrid  sun,  except  when  relieved  momentarily  by 
harassing  squalls  in  the  dry  season,  and  by  the  deluging  rain-falls  of  tho  wet 
season.  With  these  meteorologioal  facts  in  view,  let  us  now  suppose 
that  the  Lesseps  Canal  at  Panama,  and  the  Eads  Railway  at  Tehuan tepee, 
are  both  eompleted  and  m  running  order;  then  let  us  slart  two  sailing- 
ships  of  equal  tonnage  and  equal  speed  from  the  mouth  of  the  ^f  ^ 
witJb  oargo  for  Chin%  one  to  go  by  the  way  of  the  Panama  Canii 
other  by  the  way  of  the  Tehuantepeo  Railway^  and  1  7«inturu  l-o 
that  by  the  time  the  Panama  vesftel  has  cleared  the  oanal  and  floats  Ln 
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wmlitn  of  the  Pacifiei  tke  Tehuantepee  Teasel  will  hjiTe  MAled  12ie  Isthmna 
md  bt»  well  on  to  the  meridian  of  the  Sandwieh  Isl&nds ;  and  that  before  the 
fermi^r  vt«iMK«1  iian  worry  through  the  fifteen  or  more  hundred  miles  of  windless 
ocMUi  Ijefore  her,  to  reach  the  trade-winds  to  the  westward  of  Tehaontepeo, 
the  latter  will  have  sped  five  thousand  miles  on  her  way  across  the  Pacific, 
■oil  l>e  folly  thirty  daya  Khead  of  her  advetwjry.  For  it  is  a  fact  worth  men- 
tlfrifng  here,  that  the  strength  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  in  the  Paolfio,  as 
well  as  the  marimum  strength  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  equatorial 
«rurreiit  in  that  ocean ,  are  both  found  on  or  near  the  parallel  of  latitude  of 
Tchuant-epec,  the  former  blowing  with  an  impelling  force  to  tlie  westward 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour^  and  the  latter  with  a  following  strength  of 
llo^ee  or  four  miles  per  hour." 


In  consideriiig  this  important  question  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  Tehnantepec  over 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  wUl  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  ¥?ill 
ezBmine  the  map.  A  few  iron-dads  and  torpedoes  placed  in  the 
narrow  channel  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  Florida  ehannel,  would  defend  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico 
against  almost  any  naval  force  that  could  be  concentrated  in  them; 
while  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  isolate  as  oompletely  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  with  ten  tnnes  as  many  iron-clads.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  hold  the  Panama  or 
Nican^ua  canal  against  such  a  naval  force  as  either  Prance  or 
England,  with  its  present  navy,  could  bring  to  bear  against  it 

Two  very  important  railroads  are  now  being  rapidly  constructed 
in  Mexico  by  American  companies :  one  extending  from  Texas, 
and  the  other  from  New  Mexico,  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  very 
superior  raUroad  is  already  built  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz.  This  latter  city  is  only  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalco  River,  which  will  be  the  entrance 
to  the  ship-railway.  A  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  toward  the 
month  of  the  Coatzacoalco  has  already  been  commenced.  By 
these  railroad  lines,  a  very  large  body  of  troops  could  be  rapidly 
concentrated  in  Tehuantepec  to  protect  the  works  against  a 
hostile  land  attack.  The  gulf  end  of  the  raOway  would  be  at 
least  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  gulf  coast,  and  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  road  would  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Both  ends  of  the  road  would,  therefore, 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  an  enemy's  ship,  unless  it 
entered  through  the  Coatzacoalco  River  or  the  jettied  channel  of 
ttie  lagoon  on  the  Pacific  side — both  of  which  channels  could  be 
easily  and  cheaply  defended  by  torpedoes.    In  addition  to  this, 
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the  ship-railway  would  be  located  on  the  tenitoiy  of  a  powerful 
and  friendly  republic^  whose  history  has  not  only  proved  its 
aversion  to  European  domination,  but  has  shown  its  power  to 
deal  successfully  witJi  an  invasion  of  its  territory.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  assurance  that  Mexico  itself  is  able  to  proteot» 
very  effectually,  the  ship-railway,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
power*  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
interests  of  the  small  and  much  less  powerful  states  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Columbia  would  not  be  enlisted  in  favor  of  European 
intervention.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  Prance,  England^  and  Nicaragua,  by  which 
the  integrity  of  Nicaragua  was  guaranteed  by  its  two  powerful 
allies. 

It  would  be  idle  to  undertake  to  defend  a  canal  at  Nicaragua 
or  at  Panama  with  Amejican  troops,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  sending  them  overland  to  either  point,  and  of  maintaining 
them  in  such  an  unhealthy  region,  and  so  far  from  any  available 
base  of  supplies.  This  difficulty  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
it  should  happen  that  the  citizens  of  either  country  favored  such 
European  intervention  as  the  United  States  would  feel  compelled 
to  oppose. 

If  a  canal  were  equally  practicable  at  Tehuantepec,  no  intelli* 
gent  American  would  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  it  the  preference 
over  any  other  route.  But,  are  the  immense  natural  advantages 
of  that  location  to  be  disregarded  beoause  a  canal  cannot  be 
used,  when  the  most  eminent  ship-builders  and  many  of  the 
ablest  engineers  in  the  world  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  in  print, 
over  their  own  signatures,  that  a  ship-railway  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  that  it  is  really  better  than  a  canal  t — ^that  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  build ;  that  it  can  be  more  quickly  constructed ;  that 
the  largest  ships  can  be  transported  much  more  rapidly,  and  with 
equsd  safety  on  it;  that  it  can  be  more  easily  enlarged  to  meet 
the  future  demands  of  commerce,  and  that  its  maintenanoe  will 
be  less  costly  f 

But  say  some,  *^Tou  cannot  transport  ships  by  rail  without 
straining  them.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  laden  ship  out  and  put 
it  upon  a  dry-dock  without  removing  her  cargo.  It  wiU  burst 
her  sides  out,  and  she  will  be  bent  and  strained  while  in  transit 
over  the  railway."  These  objections  are  advanced  by  men  who 
have  not  studied  the  principles  of  ship-building  or  engineering, 
and  who  are  therefore  not  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
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on  the  subject.  The  captain  of  an  CM3ean  steamer,  and  the  engi- 
naer  who  plami  and  builds  her,  follow  professionB  that  are  widely 
different.  The  engineer  would  be  as  unfitted  to  command  and 
]ia\agate  the  ship,  as  the  captain  would  be  to  deal  with  the 
mathematical  processes  by  which  the  materials  in  her  hull  aud 
enginee  are  proportioned  to  bear  the  various  strainB  which  each 
particular  part  must  resist.  Men  who  are  competent  to  investi- 
giit©  and  determine  the  infinite  variety  of  strains  which  the 
b»  filers,  engines,  propeller,  shaft,  and  various  parts  of  the  ship 
imiyit  bear,  while  the  vessel  is  plunging,  twisting,  and  bending 
under  the  hxry  of  a  storm,  are  certainly  competent  to  pronounoe 
upon  the  practicability  of  transporting  her  upon  a  weU-built 
railway.  There  is  no  lack  of  testimony  from  men  of  this  kind 
in  favor  of  it.  But  the  transportation  of  vesseLs  upon  a  railway 
is  by  no  means  an  untiied  experiment,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  experts. 

Within  four  miles  of  Washington,  a  railway,  compoeed  of  four 
railfly  transports  canal-boats  from  the  Potomac  Biver  to  a  canal 
whidh  is  about  thii-ty  feet  above  it.  The  boats  are  conveyed 
over  the  railway  several  hundred  feet  to  the  other  level  The 
lotal  load  each  trip  weighs  about  three  hundred  tons.  The 
eanal-boats  are  carried  in  a  tank  of  water*  about  seven  feet  deep, 
yet  the  water  does  not  burst  out  the  sides  of  the  tank,  although 
there  are  no  beams  across  the  top  of  it  to  tie  its  sides  together* 
Ships  have  their  sides  strongly  tied  together  by  their  deck-beams, 
aud  they  are  rarely  more  than  seven  feet  between  decks.  There 
is  no  cargo  which  will  tend  to  burst  out  the  sides  of  a  ship  more 
than  that  of  grain  in  bulk,  and  grain  is  not  as  heavy  as  water. 
Consequently  the  ship's  sides  have  the  advantage  of  the  canal- 
lK>at  tank  in  the  fact  that  tiiey  are  strongly  bound  together  by 
the  deck-beams,  whilst  the  tank  has  nothing  at  all  comparable  in 
strength  to  sustain  its  sides.  There  is  no  sea-worthy  iron  or 
wooden  vessel  afloat  upon  the  ocean  whose  sides  are  not  suffl- 
ciently  strong  to  resist  bursting,  if  the  vessel  were  put  in 
a  dry-dock  and  filled  with  water  to  her  main  deck,  and  this 
would  be  a  much  greater  internal  pressure  than  any  cargo  could 
create. 

If  it  be  supposed  that  the  ship  will  be  bent  m  the  direction  of 

*  f  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  carrying  veteaelB  in  tanks  of  water,  over 
long  distaaeeB,  afl  it  involvee  tbe  cost  of  oairyin^  a  great  weight  without 
oompenHitioo. 
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her  length,  we  have  only  to  inquire  into  the  pressure  whieh  the 
vessel  and  car  impose  upon  the  road-bed  to  have  such  fear  ban-j 
iahed  at  once.  Trains  of  one  thousand  tons  weight  are  not 
uncommon  upon  ordinary  railways.  I  have  been  assured  by 
gentleman  of  great  experieuee  in  railway  management  tiiat 
has  seen  a  freight-engine,  of  the  Mogul  pattern^  haul  one 
of  eleven  hundred  tons  on  the  lUiaois  Central  Railroad.  If 
such  trains  were  placed  side  by  side,  they  would  represent  thai 
weight  of  one  of  Wie  very  largest  steamers  when  loaded.  There 
would  be  no  fear  of  the  ground  giving  way  beneath  these  sue 
trains,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  under  them  would 
sustain  no  portion  of  the  load  when  at  reat^  because  each  end  of 
an  Ameriean  railway  car  rests  on  a  truck  with  four  wheels, 
while  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  road  under  the  middle  of  each 
car  has  no  load  whatever  upon  it  No  wheels  are  placed  under 
this  part,  as  they  would  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  car 
around  curves;  but  as  the  ship-railway  will  be  absoluteli 
straight,  the  wheela  can  be  placed  as  close  together  under 
ship  as  tiiey  are  at  each  end  of  the  car. 

In  the  ship-railway  cars  the  wheels  will  be  two  feet  in  diame 
ter,  and  will  be  placed  three  feet  apart  on  the  rails.  It  must 
evident  that  if  we  place  as  many  wheels  under  the  ship  as  j 
required  in  the  six  railway  trains  just  referred  to,  the  ship  : 
be  of  a  weight  equal  to  them,  without  imposing  any  more  press^ 
nre  upon  the  rails  at  each  point  of  contact  than  is  imposed  upon 
the  wheels  supporting  the  six  railway  trains.  The  pressure  of 
the  driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive  at  rest  is  about  six  and  one- 
half  tons  for  each  wheeL  The  pressure  on  the  ship-railway  will 
be  limited  to  five  tons  per  wheel.  The  rails  and  wheels  will, 
however,  be  quite  capable  of  bearing  twenty  tons  on  each  wheeJ, 
and,  to  provide  for  Buy  inequality  in  the  rails,  steel  springs  will 
be  placed  over  each  wheeL  As  each  one  of  these  wheels  will 
liave  an  independent  axle,  and  be  disconnected  from  any  othr>r, 
the  derailment  of  the  car  will  be  almost  impoesibla  An  addi- 
tional  safeguard  against  derailment  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
rate  of  speed  (eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour),  and  in  the  fact 
that  each  division  of  the  road  will  be  straight  Tum-tablog 
long  enough  to  carry  the  ship  and  car,  wiU  be  placed  where 
change  of  direc^tion  in  the  road  becomes  necessary.  By  this 
means  the  car  and  its  biurden  may  be  turned  to  correspond  with 
another  sizaight  reach  of  t7ack<     From  the  surveys  thus  far 
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it  ifl  not  anticipated  that  more  thaa  three  of  such  tura- 
will  be  imiuired  on  the  entire  line  of  road. 

A  misapprehension  exists  regarding  the  danger  of  bending  the 
riiip  where  a  change  of  grade  becomes  necessary.  At  Tehuante- 
pm,  oae  foot  in  one  hundred  will  be  the  nuLTimnm.  From  a 
horizontal  plane  to  this  grade,  the  change  can  be  made  so  gradual 
in  t!ie  distance  of  one  mile,  that  a  ship  four  hundred  feet  long 
wouiil  not  be  bent  one  inch  out  of  a  straight  line  if  it  conformed 
to  the  veitical  curvature  of  the  track.  But  the  spring:^  under  the 
car  will  prevent  even  this  little  bending. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  all  materiaJs  used  in  the  con- 
struetion  of  ahipe  are  elastic,  and  that  large  iron  vessels  bend  and 
twist  during  storms  to  an  extent  that  seems  impossible.  No  iron 
bridges  are  so  oonstructed  but  that  the  elasticity  of  the  iron 
permits  them  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  freight 
tnin*  Spans  of  four  hundred  feet  when  tested  with  heavy  loads 
ugoaUy  bend  from  four  to  five  inches,  and  a  ship  of  that  length 
will  bend  quite  as  much  without  injury.  Wood  being  more  elas- 
tie  than  iron  will  bend  much  more.  Those  who  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  have  not  failed  to  hear  the  creaking  of  the  cabins  dur- 
ing storms.  This  could  not  occur  if  the  bull  did  not  bend  and 
twist  to  some  extent  The  fear  of  a  ship  being  strained  while 
in  transit  is  founded  in  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
aihipgy  and  of  the  capability  of  the  earth  to  sustain  the  load. 
Fifteen  hundred  wheels  exerting  a  pressure  of  five  tons  each  will 
orsate  seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  presstire.  This  weight 
tfufcributed  on  twelve  rails  would  require  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  wheels  on  each  rail.  The  outer  raUs  would  be  about  forty 
*  feet  apart,  hence  the  ground  covered  by  the  wheels  would  be 
equal  to  a  space  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  by  forty  feet^  or 
fifteen  hundred  square  feet.  The  pressure^  therefore,  would  be 
only  one-half  of  a  ton  t4>  each  square  foot  of  earth. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  ^'How  can  you  equalisse  this 
pETOfisure  upon  the  various  wheels  t  ^  The  car  which  carries  the 
ship  will  be  made  of  plat^-iron  cross- girders  of  sufficient  depth 
and  strengtb,  and  of  such  number  as  are  needed  to  carry  the 
entire  load,  even  if  each  girder  had  no  support  between  the  two 
outside  rails  of  the  track ;  therefore  the  weight  from  the  keel  to 
each  side  can  be  distributed  over  aU  the  rails  of  the  system.  In 
distributing  the  preesnre  lengthwise,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ship  posBeoBes  enormous  strength  to  resist  bendingi  imd, 
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I>e6id6  this,  that  she  cannot  bend  in  the  direction  of  her  length 
on  the  car,  unless  the  earth  gives  way  under  her,  hence  no  longi-j 
tudinal  strength  in  the  car  itself  is  really  necessary.    The  mid^-T 
ship  section,  being  much  the  heaviest,  would  produce  a  great 
pressure  per  foot  than  an  equal  length  of  the  ends,  but  this  sec-^ 
tion  is  balanced  by  leaving  a  certain  portion  of  the  ends  unsup- 
ported.   The  car  which  would  carry  a  ship  four  hundred  and  i 
feet  long  would  not  be  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  hencal 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  each  end  of  the  ship  would  project  over 
the  ends  of  the  car.    In  this  way,  the  wheels  at  the  ends  of  the 
car  would  be  made  to  bear  as  much  as  those  in  the  middle*    In 
floating-dock,  vessels  usually  have  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  ends  without  support.    Their  sides,  at  the  bow  and  st 
rise  directly  from  the  keel,  and  give  great  strength  to  these  ; 
An  intelligent  and  reliable  correspondent  wrote  to  me  recently 
that  he  had  witnessed  the  long  and  tedious  launching  of  the 
Great  Eastern.    She  was  parallel  to  the  river,  and  the  ways  only 
occupied  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  middle  of  the  ship^J 
leaving  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  of  each  end  without 
support. 

It  is  not  important  that  each  wheel  should  bear  exactly 
much  as  its  neighbor.  Although  five  tons  would  be  the  maxi<i^ 
mum  average  load,  each  one  would  be  teBteii  to  bear  at  least  four 
times  as  much,  and  in  practice  it  might  occasionally  be  required, 
by  inequalities  in  the  road,  or  even  in  the  distribution  of  the 
load,  to  bear  twice  as  much.  The  car-wheels  on  railways 
frequently  compelled  to  bear  three  or  four  times  as  much,  wl 
the  trains  are  moving  at  high  speed,  as  they  do  when  at  rest 

Let  ns  now  compare  this  pressure  of  half  a  ton  per  squa 
foot,  imposed  by  a  large  vessel  on  the  road-bed,  with  that  whie 
we  see  applied  every  day  to  the  earth.  A  man  compelled  to  ' 
crutches  carriers  his  whole  weight  on  the  ends  of  them.  On  tt^ 
hard  dirt  road  they  leave  scarcely  any  sign  of  the  pressure. 
Assuming  his  weight  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  mid 
the  end  of  each  crutch  to  be  equal  to  two  square  inches,  his 
weight  will  be  carried  upon  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  square  foot, 
which  is  equivalent  to  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  eigh^ 
pounds  pressure  to  the  square  foot,  or  about  six  and  a  ha 
times  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  by  tJie  weight 
of  on©  of  the  largest  class  of  steamers.  A  horse,  when  trotting,g 
eamea  the  weight  of  himself  and  rider  on  but  two  of  his  feet  \ 
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eadi  step ;  yet  on  a  dry  dirt  road  bis  sho^s  hardly  leave  their 
imprint  Tlie  area  of  each  shoe  wUl  not  exceed  twelve  squa 
iBidii^.  If  the  horse  and  rider  weigh  twelve  hundred  poundB,  th6 
pireBSiiPB  would  be  more  than  seven  times  as  great  as  that  which 
the  earth  would  sustain  under  the  ship-railway,  with  its  heavies^ 
load.  A  brick  wall,  only  one  story  high,  presses  the  earth  mor 
teavily  per  square  foot  than  the  heaviest  ship  could  on  the  ship* 
railway.  When  sliips  are  launched,  the  two  narrow  launching- 
ways  which  cany  them  press  the  earth  with  from  three  to  five 
times  as  much  force  per  square  foot  without  settling. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ships  are  not  sometimes  taken 
out  upon  dry-docks  with  full  loads  in  them.  One  of  the  largest 
German  steamers,  fully  loaded,  was  taken  out  within  the  lastj 
twelve  months  and  put  upon  a  dry-dock  in  New  York  without 
the  slightest  injury,  and  vessels  witii  their  cargoes  are  frequently 
taken  out  on  the  docks  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

The  biQ  before  Congress  in  aid  of  the  ship-railway  requires 
that  a  guarantee  of  six  per  centum  dividends  on  fifty  miUioc 
dollars,  or  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  shall^ 
be  made  by  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years,  the  guarantee  not 
to  include  the  principal.    It  is  only  to  take  effect  after  the  entire 
practicability  of  the  plan  is  proven.     Ten  miles  of  road,  and  the 
neeessary  terminal  works  to  take  a  loaded  ship  out,  are  to  be 
first  bunt,  and  then  tested  by  transporting  the  rfiip  and  her  load 
over  the  ten  miles  of  railway  at  a  speed  of  at  least  six  miles  per 
hour,  and  replacing  her  in  the  water  again  without  injury  to  the 
ahip,  the  railway,  or  the  terminal  works.    Even  when  this  iSj 
done,  the  guarantee  is  only  to  attach  for  five  million  dollars;| 
As  each  additional  section  is  completed  and  tested  in  this  wayJ 
the  guarantee  for  a  prox)ortional  amount  is  to  attach.    As  eackl 
ten  millions  of  stock  is  guaranteed,  the  severity  of  the  test  is 
increased.     For  the  first  ten  millions,  the  weight  of  ship  andj 
cargo  is  t-o  be  two  thousand  tons.    The  next  test  tvoU  be  twenty- 
five  hundred;  then  three  thousand;  then  thirty-five  hundred H 
and  finally  four  thousand  tons.    In  consideration  of  this  guar-* 
utee  the  company  agrees:  fir&i:  to  transport,  for  ninety-nine 
years,  the  ships,  troops,  property,  and  mails  of  the  United  St4iteO| 
fkw.    Skcond:  to  carry  no  other  war-vessels,  or  contraband 
war  of  any  nation  at  war  with  the  United  States.     Third :  that 
ftU  net  receipts  in  excess  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  six  per  cent, 
dhideuds  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States,  to  refimd  any 
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advanoes  they  may  have  made  on  account  of  the  guarantee. 
Fourth :  to  give  the  United  States  the  right  to  reduce  or  mcreufie 
the  tolls  at  her  pleasure,  provided  the  reduction  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  earning  of  eight  per  centum  dividends.  Fifth :  to  give 
her  the  right  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  and  Mexican 
commerce  when  fixing  the  toUa. 

To  avoid  any  question  as  to  what  are  net  receipts,  the  com- 
pany agrees  that  one-half  of  the  gross  receipts  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  pay  operating  and  extraordinary  expenses,  repairs, 
etc.,  so  that  when  the  total  receipts  are  six  million  di^llars  per 
annum,  the  United  States  will  inetir  no  liability  under  its 
guarantee. 

The  grant  from  Mexico  gives  to  tiie  company  the  right  to  offer 
these  advantages  to  any  other  foreign  government  that  will  aid 
the  enteiprise  with  money  or  guarantees. 

The  popular  feeling  in  the  United  States  has  unquestionably, 
until  quite  recently,  been  favorable  to  Nicaragua,  and  many 
arguments  have  been  advanced  in  its  behalf*  Every  one  erf 
these  is  doubly  powerful  when  applied  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee.  The  whole  question  between  these  two  locations  must 
depend  on  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  namely :  "  Is  the  ship-railway 
practicable  9"  No  engineer,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  publicly 
expressed  any  doubt  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  ablest 
engineers  and  ship-buOders  in  the  world  have  expressed  implicit 
confidence  in  its  practicability. 

If  we  consider  the  healthfulness  of  the  two  isthmuses,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  Tehuantepec.  If 
we  look  at  the  shortness  of  the  routes,  Tehuantepec  still  has 
the  advantage.  When  we  compare  the  canal  and  its  numerous 
locks  and  the  delays  incident  to  their  use,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  of  their  derangement,  with  tlie  certainty  and  celer- 
ity of  transit  by  railway,  the  superiority  of  Tehuantepec  is 
no  less  marked.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  com- 
plete our  coast.  Hne  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  how 
much  more  secure  and  complete  will  it  become,  if  we  ex<Jade 
from  it  a  foreign  coast  Une  on  the  Isthmus  as  long  as  that  which 
extends  from  the  capes  of  Florida  to  Newfoundland !  This  will 
be  done  by  the  ship-railway  at  Tehuantepec. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating  more  intimate  commercial  relations  with  Mexico,  and  no 
thoughtful  merchant  or  statesman  can  fail  to  concede  it    In  the 
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first  plai^f  Rbe  has  a  govermnent  fashioned  aft^r  the  plan  of  our 
own,  and  we  should  on  tJik  account,  if  on  no  other,  be  bound  to  her 
"by  the  strongBst  sympathy.  Her  soil  is  wondronsly  fertile  and 
produotiviji.  Hidden  in  her  mountains^  within  thu  esfiy  reaoh  of 
enterprise^  lie  stores  of  gold  and  silver  in  fabolouB  amounts 
Many  articles  of  oommeree  which  we  rtM^uire,  but  cannot  produce, 
are  hn)ught  to  great  perfection  there,  and  her  people  require 
innumerable  manufactured  articles,  commodities,  and  productions 
which  we  could  supply  to  them,  with  great  profit  to  us  and 
advantage  to  them.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  enjoy  almost  all  of  her  commerce. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oonstmction  of  the  ahip- 
railway  at  Tehuantepec  will  greatly  stimulate  intercourse  between 
us,  and  it  must  bind  tiie  two  nations  more  firmly  together, 
socially,  politically,  Mid  commerciaUy. 

I  will  not,  at  this  time,  dwell  upon  this  important  topic,  but 
will  simply  refer  to  the  following  table,  taken  from  official 
reoords^  showing  the  commerce  with  the  various  nations  therein 
specified: 

BxitiBh  Indift..,. $423,000,000 

Anstnai*...,....--.* 375,8ig,000 

ddna....,..,-. 1»8,000,000 

Hcmg-Kong 112,000,000 


Fcftt- 

New  Zealand...... 

Chili ,. 

Japan 

Philippiiie  Islands. 
"Taomaaia   ....... 

Hawaiian  lalanda  . 


75,000,000 
71,782,000 
68,000,000 
55,230,000 
34,703,000 
14,835,000 
7,524.000 

$1|425,953,000 

Of  this  vast  commerce,  the  United  States  enjoys  but  fonr  ] 
oent.^  and  even  in  this  trifling  percentage  tiie  Miaaiasippi  * 
is  debarred  by  the  Isthmus  from  all  participation. 

Our  sister  republic  of  Mexico  has  been  most  liberal  in  con*  i 
ceeeions  in  aid  of  the  ship-raUway,     Realising  the  great  benefit 
that  will  inevitably  follow  its  completion^  she  has  given  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  make  it  a  success.    Fir^L    She  exempts  all , 
property  of  the  company  and  its  capital  stock  from  taxatic 
during  the  entire  period  of   ninety-nine  years.     8ec<md,    ^ 
permits  the  importation^  during  the  like  period^  of  eve 
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neeessaxy  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  railway. 
Third.  She  gives  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmofi  a  half 
mile  in  width.  Fourth  She  donates  to  the  company  a  million 
acres  of  the  public  domain.  FiftL  She  exempts  all  the  money 
required  to  pay  debts  and  dividends  of  the  company  abroad, 
from  the  present  export  duty  of  six  per  centum  j  and  Sixth, 
She  agrees  to  protect  the  works  with  her  army  and  nav^%  at 
her  own  e>xpense.  But  this  is  not  alL  Anxious  to  cultivate 
more  intimate  relations  with  us,  Mexico  offers  to  the  United 
States  government  rights  and  privfleges  greater  than  any  ever 
before  extended  by  her  to  either  government  or  individual  She 
says  to  the  United  States:  You  may  regulate,  at  your  will^ 
the  tolls  of  this  company.  You  may  reserve  the  right  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  your  own  commerce.  You  may  accept 
an  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  tiie  road^  and  our  courts 
will  protect  you  in  its  enjoyment.  Come,  join  us  in  consum- 
mating the  most  important  work  of  modem  times — a  work 
which,  when  completed,  will  bring  manifold  blessings  t>o  you  and 
to  us.  What  answer  will  the  United  States  give  t-o  tliis  urgent 
invitation  I  It  comes  from  a  nation  which,  but  recentiy  emerg- 
ing from  the  throes  of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  revolution, 
has,  through  the  wisdom  of  her  rulers,  established  herself  upon 
a  firm  basis,  and  promises  in  time  to  rank  high  among  the 
nations.  Just  now  her  treasury  is  depleted,  and  the  masses  of 
her  people  are  poor,  although  there  is  probably  no  equal  area  of 
territory  on  the  earth  so  rich  in  imdeveloped  wealth.  But  her 
present  poverty  has  not  prevented  tbe  exercise  of  a  statesmanlike 
liberality  in  dealing  with  this  great  question.  Her  invitation  ia 
made  to  the  foremost  nation  on  the  earth;  one  whose  credit  ia 
eeoond  to  none,  and  whose  wealth  and  resources  are  Ulimitabla 
She  offers  an  opportunity  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  oent^ 
uries,  and  to  assert  the  Monroe^  or  rather  the  American,  doctrine, 
not  by  idle  declaration,  nor  by  force  of  arms,  but  in  a  way  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  world.  The  United  St^t/es  to-day 
enjoys  but  five  per  cent,  of  her  entire  foreign  trade  :  ninety -flvo 
per  cent*  of  that  valuable  and  growing  commerce  is  controlled 
by  foreign  nations.  WiU  the  United  State-s  reverse  thene  fignrest 
or^  will  she  disregard  the  overtures  of  Mexico,  de^^line  her  lilier- 
adty  and  reject  her  commerce  by  refusing  to  join  with  her  in 
opening,  for  mutual  benefit,  the  grandest  commercial  highway 
ever  projected  f 

Jas.  B.  £ads« 
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Teoeteen  years  have  elapsed  since,  by  act  of  Congress,  negro 
wnSraige  was  established  in  ten  States  of  the  Union,  and  ten  years 
sinee,  by  amendment  of  the  federal  Constitution,  it  was  made 
nniversal  thronghont  the  nation. 

The  enfranchisement  of  so  large  a  mass  of  new  electors,  and 
the  instant  elevation  of  so  much  of  ignorance  and  pauperism  to 
complete  equality  with  wealth  and  int^elligence,  was  never  before, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  wrought  by  a  single  legislative  act. 
In  several  of  the  States  it  put  the  representatives  of  that  race 
who  alone  knew  anything  of  public  affairs,  or  of  private  virtue, 
in  a  hopeless  minority  as  compared  with  that  race  who  had  ever 
been  barbarians  save  when  they  were  slaves,  and  who  were  desti- 
tute alike  of  property,  education,  or  morality.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  those  who  inaugurated  the  scheme 
whether  they  were  prompted  by  considerations  of  patriotic  devo 
tion  to  the  public  good  and  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  helpless 
blacks,  or  whether  they  sought  the  perpetuation  of  partisan 
supremacy, — it  must  be  admitted  by  their  most  devoted  adherents 
that  they  took  the  risk  of  a  tremendous  political  experiment. 
Desperate  indeed  must  have  been  the  ills  that  afflicted  the  body 
politic  to  justify  a  treatment  so  heroic 

"We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  removed  from  the  strife  evoked 
by  these  measures  to  do  impartial  justice  to  tlie  motives  of  their 
authors,  but  tune  enough  has  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  practical  workings  of  the  hazardous  venture,  and  as 
he  who  lives  in  the  present  and  for  the  future  is  concerned 
more  with  consequences  than  with  causes,  it  will  be  at  once 
more  easy  and  more  profitable  to  estimate  effects  than  to  divine 
motives.  The  most  superficial  effect  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  blacks  has  been  to  give  them  the  balance  of  power  in 
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all  our  recent  political  Btmggles.  There  has  heen  no  presideiitial 
election,  since  the  suffrage  was  conferred  upon  them^  in  which  the 
result  would  not  have  been  different  if  their  votes  had  been  elim- 
inated from  the  contest.  Certainly  thiis  is  true  of  the  last  two 
elections.  In  that  event,  Mr.  Tilden's  majority  would  have  been 
enormous  before  the  people  and  quite  ovexwhelming  in  the  elect- 
oral college*  He  would  have  carried  every  Southern  Stata,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Northern  ones  in  which,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  negro  votes,  Mr.  Hayes  was  sucoeesfoL 

In  1880,  the  subtractiou  of  the  negro  vote  would  have  given 
to  the  Democrats  the  Stated  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  both  in  October 
and  November,  and  in  the  latter  month  would  have  given  t4> 
Hancock  New  York,  Connecticnt*,  and  perhaps  other  Northern 
States*  While  the  adherents  of  the  suoces^Fol  party  will,  of 
Gonrsey  consider  the  effect  of  the  negro  vote  beneficial  to  the 
ootmtry  in  preventing  such  r^ults,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  white  race,  who  have  made  America  what  it  is,  and  who  are 
regarded  by  foreign  nations  as  constituting  the  American  people, 
have  twice,  if  not  thrice,  been,  by  negro  suf&age,  denied  the 
mlers  of  their  choice. 

But  this  is  a  mere  surface  view  of  the  subject,  and  these  are, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  the  temporary  and  accidental  results  of 
negro  enfranchisement.    Its  deeper  and  more  lasting  effects  are 
to  be  found  in  that  demoralization  of  our  politics  which  has 
sprung  from  the  debasement  of  the  elective  franchise.    It  was 
madness  to  suppose  that  the  body  of  electors  cotdd  be  swollen 
by  the  sudden  injection  into  it  of  such  an  enormous  mass  of  ^ 
ignorance,  pauperism,   and    immorality  without    debasing  the 
value  of  the  franchise  in  popular  estimation,  and  without  break- 
ing down,  in  great  measure,  our  reverence  for  the  ballot-box  asl 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  our  disputes.     That  these  effects  have] 
already  been  partially  wrought  is  quite  apparent    Never  wi 
the  atmosphere  of  American  politics  so  rife  with  charges  andl 
Buspicions  of  bribery  and  fraud  in  conducting  elections  andj 
ascertaining  their  results  as  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  thefiol 
things  seem  to  inGrease  with  each  recurring  election.    At  tiie 
South,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bad  men  engage  in  and  good 
men  shut  their  eym  to  politicjil  practices  which,  in  other  days,  ill  ^ 
parties  would  have  made  haste  to  visit  with  exemplary  punish- 
ment.   At  the  North,  the  raising  of  large  sums  of  money  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  inauguration  of  every  canvass,  and  the 
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qiiflBtion  of  haw  much  money  the  fiends  of  a  candidate  lor  nom- 
iojitioB  can  rtuBe,  is  more  often  asked  in  party  conventions  than 
the  question  what  are  his  qualifications  for  the  office. 

Betuming-boards  organized  to  count  in  the  party  candid 
taUot-hoxes  surrounded  by  swarms  of  paid  pajrty  official^,  i 
leas  assessments  on  the  salaries  of  public  officers,  cipher  dispatcho 
breathing  corruption  in  every  line,  electoral  commissions  oom| 
of  the  highest  in  the  laiLd,  where  each  member  is  sworn  to  < 
like  a  judge^iuid  where  each  member  votes  like  a  partisan^ — ^the 
are  the  new  devices,  these  the  confessed  practices  which  shamd 
our  recent  politics,  and  are  fast  breaking  down  American  reve 
fiooe  for  the  ballot-box.  Some  of  them  are  the  immediate,  and  all, 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the  remote  results  of  negro  stiffiugewj 
Some  are  directly  traceable  to  it,  and  aU  have  sprung  from 
general  political  demoralization  and  that  wide-sprc^ad  i>opi] 
belief  that  elections  no  longer  elect  which,  if  it  did  not  originat 
with  the  en&anchisement  of  the  blacks^  certainly  then  received 
its  greatest  impetus.  In  the  winter  of  1876-7,  a  distinguished 
professor  of  a  New  England  university  delivered  an  address  on 
tlie  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the  debasement  of  the  suflErage 
by  the  wholesale  enfranchisement  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 
President  Grant,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  dwelt 
upon  the  same  topic,  and  suggested  that  some  steps  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  firom  it. 

These  views  met  the  approval  of  the  "New  York  Tribune^ 
and  other  leading  journals,  and  while  it  is  true  they  found  utter- 
anoe  at  a  time  when  the  then  recent  presidential  election  was  sup- 
posed, perhaps,  to  have  resulted  disastrously  to  the  Bepublican 
party,  and  they  have  not  been  followed  up  by  similar  advioej 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  that  organization,  the 
inherent  wisdom  is  not  thereby,  we  may  venture  to  hope,  < 
tiaUy  diminished. 

But  it  is  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  blighting  effects  i 
negro  suffrage  are  most  apparent^  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it 
there  too  that  we  find  the  greatest  compensatory  benefits  result 
from  it.  In  1867  the  negroes  of  the  South  were  mere  inhabitants, 
not  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they  dwelt.  Civil  rights, 
A  limited  extent,  had  been  conferred  upon  them,  but  in  many 
reepeets  they  were  an  alien  people — dwelling  among  but  not  a 
part  of  the  population  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

That  one-half  of  the  people  of  a  State  should  be  legally 
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deemed  and  treated  aa  outcasts  and  pariahs,  of  a  caete  so  low  as 
to  leave  them  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  half,  would 
eventually  have  resulted  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  society*  If 
the  strong  arm  of  the  federal  government  had  interposed  for  the^J 
purpose  of  enforcing  perfect  equality  of  civil  and  legal  rights,  i 
had  provided  for  a  slow  and  gradual  acquisition  of  politic 
equality  by  standards  of  time  and  education  and  property,  ili 
might  not  have  subserved  so  well  the  party  purposes  of  thosol 
who  were  foremost  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  but  surely  it 
would  have  wrought  better  and  more  wisely  for  the  republic. 

The  ballot  indeed  has  won  for  the  newly  enfranchised 
civil  and  legal  right,  but  fearful  has  been  the  price  which  the 
country  has  paid  for  it,  and  direful  the  consequences.    The  recion- 
struction  acts  manifestly  if  not  avowedly  proceeded  upon  the  the- 
ory that  the  whites  were  unfit  to  rehabilitate  their  upturned  gov- 
ernments, and  that  this  duty  must  be  devolved  upon  the  negroes,! 
While  the  whole  of  the  latter  were  suddenly  enfi-anchised,  large 
dafisea  of  the  former,  embracing  the  most  cultured  and  erpe- 
rienoed^  were  disfranchised,  and  as  the  ingenuity  of  President 
Johnson^s  legal  advisers  sought  to  limit  the  number  of  the 
franchised  classes,  successive  acts  of  Congress  made  them  yet^ 
more  sweeping.    While  the  scheme  was  nominally  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  States  aflfected  by  it^  no  election ' 
permitted  to  stand  that  did  not  result  in  its  favor,  and  in  scnnel 
of  the  States  repeated  elections  were  ordered  until  the  desired 
result  was  compelled.    When  negro  domination  had  by  the 
methods  been  established,  there  ensued  a  scene  of  incompetence|l 
profligacy,  and  pillage,  the  like  of  which  has  never  disgraced  1 
annals  of  any  English-speaking  people. 

It  was  wealth  plundered  by  pauperism,  intelligence  dominated 
by  ignorance,  America  ruled  by  Ethiopia. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  this  period  is  i 
forth  in  the  '*  Prostrate  State,*^  a  work  written  by  J.  S.  PHka,  i 
Northern  Republican,  and  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  **Newl 
York  Tribune.*'    K  this  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
our  people,  it  would  give  them  a  more  truthful  idea  of  the  recou- 
Btruction  era  than  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  pt^es  of  "  A^ 
Fool's  Errand"  and  of  "  Bricks  without  Straw."    Mr.  Pikers  book 
fails,  however,  to  afford  an  adequate  conception  of  one  of  the 
notable  features  of  these  grotesque  caricatures  on  government, , 
namely,  their  utter  want  of  power  to  maintain  their  own  existenoewl 
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Thecre  never  was  a  day  during  the  tune  that  they  were  permitted 
to  live  when  five  hnndred  resolute  men  could  not  have  overthrown 
them  in  a  few  hours.    And  this  fact  was  as  well  iinderst4>od  by 
the  rulers  as  by  the  ruled-    It  found  signal  illustration  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1874,  when  a  few  hun- 
dred members  of  the  "  White  League "  in  less  than  fifteen  min- 
ntes  put  U)  rout  the  whole  force  of  the  State  government,  whoj 
were  advised  in  advance  of  the  intended  attack,  and  had  pre*^ 
pored  to  resist  it.    After  a  few  Ul-directed  voUeys,  the  State 
forces  (negroes  with  a  few  white  aJBes)  fled  in  evei^'  direction, — the j 
rank  and  file  to  the  swamps,  and  the  leaders  to  the  United  Stat 
Custom-house, — and  in  all  the  State  of  Louisiana  not  a  hand 
raised  to  restore  them  to  power*    Their  overthrow  was  complete^ 
and  to  all  appearances  final,  and  so  quickly  accompUBhed  that  a 
distinguished  gentleman  visiting  the  city  at  the  time  remarke 
that  he  '*  was  sitting  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel "  when  "  the  revolu-" 
tion^  broke  out,  and  though  he  hastened  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  which  was  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, "  the  revolution  ^  was  over  before  he  cotdd  get  there*    But , 
at  a  word  from  Washington  the  whites  quietly  remitted  the  reii 
of  government  to  the  hands  of  their  trembling  mlers,  and  re- ' 
turned  to  their  obedience. 

As  easy  as  it  was  to  throw  off  these  shackles  by  force,  it  was 
weU-nigh  impossible  to  do  so  by  the  ballot-box.  Apart  from  the 
numerical  majorities  which  the  blacks  possessed  in  several  States 
and  large  sections  of  other  States,  so  skillfully  were  tjie  election 
!awB  framed  for  the  promotion  of  fraud,  and  so  unscrupulous  the 
men  who  counted  the  votes,  that  it  was  simply  impossible  by 
any  ordinary  method  of  conducting  elections  to  dislodge  them  4 
from  power.  Mr.  Pike  thus  clearly  states  the  situation  in  thiaj 
regard: 

**One  of  the  great  disoouragemenU  to  regulur  and  Bust&ined  efforts  on  the 
{Mut  of  the  whites  to  resiat^  negro  sway  in  South  Carolina  hoa  been  the  frauda 
pr»ctioed  on  the  baUot-box.  These  haye  been  so  great  and  audacioua  th^l 
voting  became  a  farce.  The  party  in  the  majority  cotmted  in  whomever 
they  wanted  elected,  without  any  reference  to  the  votes  cast  The  foUowing 
testimony  diBcloBes  a  worse  state  of  things  in  South  Carolina  on  this  subject 
than  ever  was  before  seen  since  voting  was  invented.  It  shows  that  men  wha 
wer*  electt^il  by  a  majority  of  thousands  were  deliberately  counted  out,  and  1 
their  a«lversAries  declared  elected  by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  reeull^ 
lui«  been  that  at  the  la^t  election  no  voting  was  done  in  muDeroos  districts^ 
csoept  by  the  dominant  party  in  the  State." 

you  cxxxn.— NO.  292,  17 
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At  length,  when  longer  endurance  became  impossible;  when 
taxes,  already  swoUen  a  thousand  per  cent,  on  former  rates, 
were  mounting  still  higher  and  threatening  confiscation  of  all 
property;  when,  despite  these  enormous  levies,  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness grew  year  by  year  more  enormous ;  when  millions  of 
acres  of  land  had  already  been  forfeited  for  unpaid  taxes;* 
when  all  industries  were  paralyzed,  and  the  very  soil  seemed 
reluctant  to  bring  forth  its  accustomed  fruits,  the  maddened 
whites  burst  their  bonds — ^burst  them  under  the  forms  of  law 
and  the  guise  of  the  ballot-box,  since  federal  power  would  not 
otherwise  permit,  but  by  means  in  some  instances,  certainly, 
which  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the  baUot-box  would  find 
it  difficult  to  defend.  For  crimes  against  liberty,  which  by  com- 
parison sink  into  insignificance,  the  people  of  England  brought  a 
king  to  the  scaffold  and  drenched  their  island  in  blood.  For 
misgovemment  and  corruption  far  less  disgraceful  and  ruinous, 
the  people  of  France  guillotined  a  royal  family  and  exterminated 
the  flower  of  their  nobility.  Let  not  those  who  have  not  felt  the 
bitterness  of  such  a  tyranny  judge  the  whites  of  the  South  too 
harshly.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  no  time  or  dime  have  the 
Caucasian  race  ever  consented  to  live  with  the  inferior  ones 
save  as  rulers.  The  British  in  Lidia,  the  French  in  Guiana,  the 
Dutch  in  South  Africa,  the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  and  our 
own  forefathers  on  this  continent,  have  abundantiy  demonstrated 
that  the  white  man  will  not  be  governed  by  the  black  man  or  the 
red.  Sentimentalists  may  deplore,  but  statesmen  must  recognize 
this  as  a  fixed  and  iiTCversible  fact. 

Numbers  in  such  a  matter  count  for  nothing.  Not  all  the 
navies  of  the  world  eould  transport  Chinese  enough  to  our  Pacific 
slope  to  estal)lish  them  there  as  the  governing  race.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  might  enfranchise  them,  but  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  could  not  keep  them  permanently  in  power. 
No  county  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York  would  long  submit  to 
be  governed  by  any  niunber  of  negroes  who  might  suddenly  be 
transplanted  from  the  rice-fields  of  Carolina  or  the  canebrakes 
of  Louisiana. 

*  III  1875,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  had 
been  forfeited  for  unpaid  taxes.  The  enormous  amount  of  6,500,000  acres 
of  laud  (10,000  square  miles)  had  been  swaUowed  up  by  taxation  which 
was  virtually  confiscation.  This  was  an  area  larger  than  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Delaware  combined. 
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The  Northern  man  believes  that  the  political  solidity  of  the 
Southern  whites  bodes  evil  to  the  republic.  The  Southern  man 
knows  that  the  solidity  of  the  blacks,  if  allowed  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  power,  involves  ills  so  great  that  any  remedy  is  better 
than  the  disease.  Happily  for  the  country,  unmistakable  signs 
I>oint  to  a  disintegration  of  this  solidity  on  both  sides.  If  the 
whites  of  the  South,  on  the  one  hand,  are  made  to  see  and  feel 
that  a  Republican  administration  at  Washington  neither  means 
a  relegation  of  their  States  to  negro  domination,  nor  exclufflon 
of  their  section  from  the  practical  benefits  of  government,  nor 
an  ostracism  of  themselves  from  public  affairs;  and  if  the 
negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  made  to  believe  that  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  does  not  threaten  their  enslavement  or  dis- 
franchisement, this  disintegration  will  grow  daily  more  rapid. 
But  then,  undoubtedly,  a  new  evil  will  appear,  and  indeed  has 
ab-eady  begun  to  appear  in  some  sections.  The  deep  devotion  of 
the  negro  to  the  Republican  party,  and  his  belief  that  his  own 
salvation  depended  upon  its  success,  has  in  the  past  enabled 
thieves  and  scoundrels  to  plunder  in  the  name  of  Republicanism; 
but  it  has  at  least  had  the  merit  of  preserving  the  negro  himself 
from  venality  in  the  exercise  of  his  ballot.  When  elections  cease 
in  his  imagination  to  be  fraught  with  his  liberty,  and  he  realizes 
that  he  has  no  other  interest  in  them  than  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  enormous  negro  vote  of  the  South  will  afford  a  field  for  the 
arts  of  the  demagogue  and  the  briber  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  Without  property  or  thrift,  highly  emotional  and  painfully 
timid,  venality  is  as  certain  to  follow  as  night  follows  day.  They 
will  be  bought  and  sold,  and  coaxed  and  bullied  by  unscrupulous 
men,  and  led  in  droves  to  the  polls,  if  not  like  "  dumb-driven 
cattle,''  certainly  most  unlike  free  men  who  "  know  their  rights, 
and,  knowing,  dare  maintain.'' 

That  this  will  become  the  complexion  of  Southern  politics 
when  the  races  cease  to  be  divided  on  the  race  line,  is  as  certain 
as  any  proposition  in  political  ethics.  Even  where  the  vote  is 
not  the  subject  of  individual  purchase,  it  wiQ  naturally  drift, 
as  recently  illustrated  in  Virginia,  to  the  side  of  demagoguery 
and  of  bad  faith  in  public  morals.  How  are  republican  insti- 
tutions to  be  preserved  under  such  circumstances  ?  Let  us  look 
the  question  fairly  in  the  face,  discarding  all  prejudice,  and 
laying  aside  all  passion.  What  is  the  remedy  for  these  evils  t 
How  is  a  government  to  be  carried  on  by  universal  suffrage 
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where  a  majority  of  the  electors  are  so  unfit  for  the  trust,  and 
where  the  difficulty  is  immeasurably  increased  by  antipathies  of 
race  and  the  memories  of  two  hundred  years  of  masterhood  on 
one  side  and  davery  on  the  other!  Eventually,  perhaps,  by 
education  and  the  healing  effects  of  time,  but  this  is  a  slow 
process.  Two  full  generations  will  elapse,  even  with  the  most 
lavish  expenditures  of  money  (and  nobly  are  the  whites  of  the 
South  meeting  the  burden  of  such  expenditures),  before  the 
mere  book  education  can  be  made  general 

White  unmigration  would  promise  ultimate  rehef  if  it  could  be 
induced,  but  population  and  capital  ^ike  shrink  from  contact 
with  negro  association,  and  from  the  danger  of  negro  rule-  It 
is  quite  commonly  said  that  immigration  is  repelled  by  Southern 
solidity  and  intolerance  of  political  dissent.  That  this  is  erro- 
neous, and  that  the  true  reason  is  found  in  the  unwillingness  of 
white  laborers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  negro,  and  of  capital- 
ists to  seek  investments  where  his  domination  may  bring  confis- 
cation, is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Georgia 
attracts  more  capital  and  Texajs  more  immigration  than  any  other 
Southern  States.  Nowhere  are  the  whites  more  solid  or  the 
Democratic  majorities  so  large.  It  is  the  assurance  of  continued 
white  supremacy  that  permits  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  States 
to  exert  their  natural  attractions.  Granting  that  education  and 
immigration  wUl  ultimately  solve  the  problem,  what  is  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  South  during  all  the  weary  years 
that  must  intervene  t 

How  long  will  it  take  to  eradicate  that  inborn  sense  of  supe- 
riority  which  every  white  man  feels,  that  instinctive  recognition 
of  his  own  inferiority  that  every  negro  evinces  in  his  every 
action  T  How  long  has  it  taken  in  the  Northern  States  T  Is  it 
not  just  as  apparent  there  now  as  it  is  at  the  South  f  Will  it 
ever  cease  to  exist  f  So  long  as  it  remains,  what  sort  of  govern- 
ment must  there  be  in  States  where  a  majority,  or  very  large 
minority,  of  the  electors  are  the  recognized  inferiors  of  the 
remainder  in  every  aspect  of  life,  save  at  the  ballot-box,  and 
this  inferiority  springs,  not  from  the  personal  merits  of  the 
voters,  but  from  the  inextinguishable  differences  of  race  f  How 
many  years  must  elapse  before  some  elegant  and  accomplished 
negro  will  lead  out  the  mistress  of  the  White  House  to  a  stat«  din- 
ner, or  an  American  President  be  glad  to  wed  his  daughter  to  a  mil- 
lionaire whose  f  aoe  is  as  black  as  his  diamonds  may  be  glittering  t 
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These  are  social  questioDS,  it  is  true ;  but  how  can 
political  equality  co-exist  with  a  social  inferiority  dependent,  nc 
upon  personal  merit  or  pecuniary  advantages^  but  solely  upon' 
race,  and  where  the  social  inferior  threatens  at  every  election  to 
become  the  political  superior !  What  madness  will  it  be  for  the 
national  government  to  attempt  again^  as  the  Hon*  Gko.  S. 
Boutwell  intimat/es,  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
these  questions  in  favor  of  the  blacks !  They  must  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  the  people  affected  by  them.  In  their  settlement, 
what  is  most  needed  is  a  dear  apprehension  of  the  situation,  an^ 
calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  on  both  sides  of  the  Potoma 
and  Ohio,  and  with  this  \'iew  the  people  on  either  side  mi3 
fully  understand  certain  fixed  facts.  The  men  of  the  South  mt 
understand  once  for  all  that  the  negroes,  as  negroes,  and 
because  their  skins  are  black,  can  never  be  disfranchised.  Their 
right  to  vote,  Eks  a  race,  is  as  fixed  and  irreversible  as  their 
freedom,  and  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  national  Constitu- 
tion is  no  more  likely  to  be  repealed  than  the  thirteenth. 

They  must  understand  further  that  governments  cannot  live 
by  the  means  which  revolutions  justify,  any  more  than  health 
can  be  maintained  by  the  strong  medicines  sometimes  necessary  i 
to  preserve  life.    The  ballot-box  must  speak  the  unbiased  verdic 
of  all  the  lawful  electors,  and  that  verdict  must  be  made  wise, 
not  by  force  or  fraud,  but  by  such  limitations  on  the  right  of 
suffrage  as  will  no  longer  leave  intelligence  and  virtue  at  the 
mercy  of  brutality  and  crime.     Standards  of  education  and 
property  must  be  enacted  which  for  a  time  will  disfranchis^l 
many,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which,  by  the  rising  generation^ 
the  State  and  national  governments  must  afford  every  possibl0j 
facQity  and  aid.     In  this  work  the  men  of  the  North  must  aidl 
and  not  obstruct.    They  must  understand,  once  for  all,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  will  not  be  governed  by  the  African,  and,  if 
they  are  wise,  they  will  content  themselves  with  aiding  those 
who  propose  that  the  African  shall  be  wisely,  justly,  and  fairly 
governed  by  the  Anglo*Saxon.    They  must  never  forget  that 
they  themsdves  forced  this  stupendous  problem  on  the  people  of 
the  South,  against  all  their  protests  and  all  their  struggles  to 
prevent  it. 

They  must  hold  as  enemies  to  both  sections,  as  fire-brand 
and  pestilent  demagogues,  those  who  would  stir  the  fires  of"' 
aectional  ill- will  or  race  hatred  in  order  to  infuse  spirit  into  tb 
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euiYBBBf  or  oany  aa  eleotioiL  Thej  must  not  denonnoe  the 
idiold  Sonthem  people  aa  n^^hatera  or  bnlldoKetSy  but  know 
and  realiie  that  evoTwhere  thronc^hoat  the  South  there  are 
thouaanda  of  eamesty  thonc^tfol,  and  imtriotic  men  who  spend 
anziouB  daya  and  aleepleBB  nights  pondering  a  ixroblem  that 
seems  impossTUe  of  solntion.  If  the  Sonth,  writhing  like  Laoe- 
oon  in  the  ooils  of  the  seipenti  sometimes  strikes  ont  wildfy, 
blindly,  madty,  in  vain  attempts  to  eilrieate  herself^  it  ill  beoomes 
those  who  fiutoned  the  monster  npon  her  to  deride  or  denonnce 
her  ill-advised  and  frantie  efforts. 

She  has  the  right  to  demand  from  the  people  of  the  North, 
and  especially  from  the  Bepnbliean  party,  cfympathy,  not  oblo- 
qny,  oonnsel,  not  condemnation,  and,  even  for  the  excesses  and 
misdeeds  into  which  her  snfEeiings  may  hniiy  her,  the  tender 
oompassion  which  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  record  of  Unde 
Toby's  oath. 

H.  H.  GHAiaiXBS. 
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The  American  system  of  public  schools  is  doubtless  the  most 
characteristic,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  vitally 
important  of  aU  the  institutions  which  contribute  to  the  well-being  ; 
of  the  people.  It  is  weU  known  that  this  system  originated  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  with  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England, 
who  thus  early  made  ample  provision,  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  times,  for  education,  by  establishing  elementarj^'  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges,  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all 
youth,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  every  man  should  be  held  sub- 
ject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property.  This  principle — 
the  primitive  rock  on  which  the  public  school  Ls  founded — long 
ago  oeased  to  be  peculiar  to  one  section  of  the  country.  But  by 
degrees  it  has  at  length  come  to  be  adopted,  in  substance,  by  all 
the  States  of  the  Union, 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  advantages  of  free  pub- 
lic sc.hools  had  not  been  enjoyed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colonies 
in  which  they  originated  During  the  succeeding  period  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  efforts  were  made,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
establish  systems  of  public  instruction  in  the  States  of  the  other 
sections  of  the  country.  These  efforts  were  stimulated  and  aided 
by  the  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government,  whert^by  the 
sixteenth  section  of  evety  township  in  the  new  States  was  re- 
served for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  The  cause  wns 
also  materially  promoted  by  the  weighty  influence  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  founders  of  the  republic.  That  noble  sentiment 
rejecting  tbe  unportanoe  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
*  to  which  Washington  gave  utterance  in  his  fai*ewell  address,  was 
at  once  accepted  very  generally  as  an  axiom  of  political  philoso- 
phy.   The  liberal  provision  for  education  contained  in  the  conati* 
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tution  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  of  ine8tiinable  ad^ 
tage,  not  only  to  that  State,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  csonl 
from  the  pen  of  John  Ad^ns  one  hundred  years  ago*  Earlier, 
by  one  year,  Jefferson  took  the  most  advanced  position  in  respee 
to  public  instruction  by  framing  an  educational  code  for  Virginia,1 
providing  for  free  education  of  aU  grades,  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  college,  thus  anticipating  by  a  century  Huxley's  ideal  sys- 
tem, which  he  describes  as  **  a  gr^at  educational  ladder,  with  ono 
end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university.^  Although  he 
did  not  live  to  see  its  adoption,  he  declared  his  imllagging  devotion 
to  the  cause  in  words  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  : 

''  A  ByBieiu  of  geneml  eduofttioii  whieh  shnll  reach  every  description  of  our 
dtizeim,  from  the  rtchest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  sbAll  1^ 
tho  latest  of  all  the  concerns  in  which  I  shnll  permit  myself  to  take  ai;  intc'rest." 

The  results  attained  during  this  period  were  scarcely  mc 
than  beginnings.  The  foundations  of  a  system  were  Imd,  how- 
ever, in  most  of  the  States,  and  some  exi>eriments  were  made 
in  tie  way  of  building  up< m  them.  But  as  yet  the  organizations 
were  rudimentary,  the  means  of  support  were  sadly  deficient 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  elements  of  efficiency  and  success  werel 
wanting.  Private  schools  and  academies  were  multiplied,  while 
the  public  schools  were  comparatively  neglected. 

The  modem  epoch  of  the  system,  the  epoch  of  development, 
of  organization,  of  eflScieney,  began,  rather  more  than  forty  ye 
ago,  with  the  inauguration  of  State  supervision,  which  has  been" 
the  fruitfid  source  of  most  of  the  manifold  improvements  which 
have  since  been  introduced.  Duriug  this  last  period,  and  esf 
cially  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  growth  and  progress  < 
the  system  in  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  have  been 
scarcely  lesfi  than  marvelous .  To  be  convinced  of  this,  on  e  has  only 
to  examine  the  official  reports  showing  the  increase  of  schook^  of 
teachers,  and  of  expenditures  for  educational  purposes.,  of  nor- 
mal schools,  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  of  other  organizations 
for  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  describing  the  improve* 
ments  in  supervision,  in  school-houses,  in  text-books,  in  cours4?s 
of  study,  in  apparatus,  and  all  the  appliances  of  instruction,  in 
the  metiiods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  in  classification^  grading, 
and  attendance ;  and  exhibiting,  finally,  the  midtiphcation  and 
enlargement  of  free  schools  for  instruction  in  the  higher  brancbe 
of  knowledge. 
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Notwithstanding  this  undeniable  progress,  so  familiar  to 
Bvery  school-man,  and  of  which  the  evidence  ia  abundant  and 
oondnaive,  attempts  are  made  by  its  opponents  to  discredit  it 
and  bring  it  into  dififavor  with  the  people.  This  is  no  new 
phenomenon.  In  every  stage  of  its  onward  march  it  has  bem 
subjected  to  adverse  criticism,  in  which  ignorance  of  the  topics 
discossed,  unreasoning  caprice,  self  conceit,  and  sectarian  bigotty 
have  been  in  turn  conspicuous.  The  most  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory faults  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  schools.  Now 
they  are  complained  of  for  teaching  too  much,  and  educating  the 
pupils  out  of  their  proper  sphere;  then  they  are  pronounced 
nnworthy  of  confidence,  because  they  fail  to  teach  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  They  are  accused  of  being  godless  and 
sectarian  at  the  same  time.  While  one  critic  is  depicting  the 
evils  resxdting  from  overworking  the  pupils,  another  is  dilating 
on  the  waste  of  time  in  holidays  and  vacations.  But  of  all  the 
descriptions  of  fatilt-flndirig  in  which  the  opponents  of  public 
schools  iudulge,  perhaps  the  most  unjust  and  nonsensical  is  that 
which,  ignoring  altogether  the  incalculable  good  they  have 
accomplished,  blames  them  for  not  yet  having  succeeded  in  curing 
every  political  and  social  disease. 

No  intelligent  friend  of  the  public  schools  pretends  that  they 
have  yet  done  all  the  good  of  which  they  are  capable,  or  deides 
that  very  many  of  them  urgently  ne^  improvement.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  the  system  is  Bound  in  its  fundamental  prin* 
dples,  that  its  results  fully  justify  the  general  confidence  in 
its  transcendent  utility,  and  more  than  justify  its  cost,  that  it  is 
simply  indispensable  to  the  general  welfare,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  with  it  is  to  go  on  improving  it  indefinitely. 
But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  the  cause  of 
popular  education  can  be  advanced  only  as  the  result  of  a  corre- 
sponding advancement  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  This 
advancement  is  promoted  by  all  the  agencies  and  means  which 
tend  to  convey  to  the  people  at  large  a  better  understanding  of 
the  true  theory  and  proper  scope  of  the  pubhc-school  system, 
and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  capabilities,  as  weU  as  of  the  actual 
benefits  derived  from  it.  One  of  the  most  effectual  of  these 
means  is  judicious,  honest,  intelligent,  disinterested  criticism — a 
criticism  which  aims  to  make  things  appear  as  in  themselves  they 
really  are.  Such  criticism  is  to  be  welcomed  as  an  essential 
means  of  progress.    But  there  is  another  description  which  has 
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a  t6iid6iu7  to  pirodiiioe  the  qppodte  effect  Its  influenoe  is 
obBlrueUve  and  reaotionaxy.  Instead  of  ehowing  thingB  as 
they  reaUy  are,  miarepreeentation  is  its  oliaraoteristae. 

A  type  of  this  kind  of  oritieism  is  finind  in  an  artiole  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  nnmber  of  this  Review,  entitled  ''The  Pidblio- 
School  FaibLre,"  by  Biohard  Grant  Whita  My  pnrpose  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  snbmit,  to  sobstantially  the  same  readers, 
an  examination  of  the  fiusts  and  argoments  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  prove  the  fidlure  of  the  pnblio-sdhool  aystem, 
and  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  evidences  of  its  saccees. 

This  artiele  is  selected  for  analysis  because  it  is  the  latest 
attack  on  the  i^yBtem,  over  a  responsible  name,  which  has  fallen 
xmder  my  notice,  and  from  the  farther  consideration  that,  being 
the  prodnction  of  a  writer  of  fair  standing  in  the  literary  worid, 
who  has  given  proof  of  industry  in  literary  work,  it  may 
reasonably  be  snpposed  to  present  tibe  case  against  the  schools 
in  the  strongest  form  of  which  it  is  capable.  This  writer  does  not 
pretend  that  he  is  pointing  out  the  deflects  and  ahort-comings  of 
the  system  with  a  view  to  remedying  them.  In  his  view  the  theory 
of  the  qrstem  is  tslae,  its  resnlts  a  faifaire,  and  its  destmction 
is  to  be  desired  as  a  public  blessing.  He  does  not  seem  to  think 
knowledge  of  much  account  for  the  generalily  of  mankind.  He 
would  even  have  us  believe  that  the  more  illiterate  communities 
are  in  a  considerably  better  condition,  in  certain  respects,  than 
those  which  have  longest  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  '^>est 
public  schools.  His  ideal  of  public  instruction  is  something 
very  different  from  the  American  public  school,  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  free  to  alL  He 
is  for  reviving  the  old  anti-democratic  plan,  which  has  generally 
been  so  satisfactory  to  the  aristocratic  f eding,  of  providing  at 
the  public  expense  only  for  instruction  in  the  tlu-ee  B's,  and 
that  only  for  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
their  schooling. 

His  indictment  of  the  existing  system  is  comprised  in  two 
counts,  the  first  charging  failure  in  results,  and  the  second 
unsoundness  in  theory. 

1  group  together  here  some  of  his  assertions  as  to  failure  in 
results :  ^^  There  is  not  one  of  them  [the  institutions  which  are 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  United  States]  so  unworthy,  of 
either  confidence  or  pride  [as  the  public-school  system] ;  not  one 
which  has  failed  so  completely  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it 
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irafi  egiabUshed.  And  the  case  is  worse  than  that  of  failure ;  for 
tlu'  result  has  been  deplorable,  and  threatens  to  }m  disastrouji.  .  ,  • 
Most  of  them  [the  pupils  educat*?d  in  the  public  schools]  are  in 
almost  as  helpless  and  barren  a  condition  of  mind  as  if  they  had 
never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  school  house.  ...  As  a  mere 
importer  of  knowledge,  the  public&chool  syw>t^&m  has  failed 
iiitt«>rly.  .  .  .  Nor  need  we  look  very  far  for  information  which  is 
iy^tth  corroborative  and  explanatory  of  this  lamentable  and  almost 
ridiculous  failure  of  public-school  education*'* 

These  are  certainly  very  bold  assertions,  and  the  case  against 
the  syst^im  would  indeed  be  exceedingly  strong  if  the  writer^B 
unsupported  assertions  about  its  shortr^omings,  repeated  in 
various  forms,  could  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  con- 
elosive  arguments.  But  he  is  not  an  education^  authority ;  it 
is  not  known  tliat  he  ever  had  any  official  connection  with  public 
education,  or  that  he  has  enjoyed  any  special  advantages  for 
observing  its  workings  and  results.  Assertions  of  his  views  and 
-Opinions  in  regard  to  the  matter  cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted 
as  arguments  or  as  evidence  of  any  considerable  weight.  We  are 
told  that  the  testimony  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  is  very  abundant,^^ — too  abundant  **to  b© 
repeated,^  as  though  such  a  boast  were  not  a  waste  of  words. 
One  specimen  is,  however,  produced,  or,  to  quote  the  writers  pre- 
cise words  t  "  But  one  example  nmy  be  given  wliich  fairly  repre- 
sente  the  whole,'* 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  this  testimony  is  which  is  put  forth  as 
the  stmugest  Uj  be  found  to  prove  that  our  great  system  of 
public  instruction  has  been  not  only  a  failure^  but  worse  than  a 
tjfailm'e.  We  find  it  to  be  embodied  in  a  paragraph  extracted 
mm  an  editorial  in  a  Western  newspaper,  purporting  to  be  a 
gtat43ment^>f  the  results  contained  in  the  report  of  an  examination 
of  the  public  schools  of  Norfolk  Ckmnty,  in  Massachusetts.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  tliis  editorial  is  as  complete  a  misrepresenta- 
|lion  of  the  import  and  meaning  of  that  report  as  could  well  be 
.crowded  into  the  same  number  of  lines  by  an  ingenious  but  con- 
scieucidess  journalist.  It  is  a  libel,  pure  and  simple,  made  up  of 
^r  (ed  statement  of  some  of  the  poorest  results  oon- 

t  report,  with  some  added  touches  of  false  coloring. 

"  It  is  a  profane  burlesque,  an  abominable  perversion  of  the 
truth,^ 

That  repr»rt  comprhies  twenty  pages  of  statistical  tables,  giving 
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the  percentages  of  the  correct  answers,  under  no  less  than  twenty 
subject-headings ;  the  averages  in  each  town  are  given,  and  the 
average  for  the  whole  connty.  Not  one  of  these  fignre-s  is  quoted 
or  referred  to  in  the  editorial  caricature.  If  it  had  l>e6n  intended 
as  a  fair  representation,  would  it  not  have  at  least  mentioned  the 
total  average  of  the  county  t  But  this  would  have  afforded  proof 
enough  that  the  schools  of  Norfolk  County  were  anything  but  a 
failure ;  it  would  have  revealed  the  fact  that  this  report,  instead  of 
being  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  system,  is  in  reality  a  substan- 
tial proof  of  its  success.  I  am  warranted  in  this  assertion  by  the 
curious  fact  that,  while  the  adversaries  of  the  public  schools  Bsre 
quoting  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  this  report  to  prove  the 
general  worthlessness  of  the  public-school  system,  the  chief 
educational  officer  of  the  State  in  which  Norfolk  Ck>unty  is  situ- 
ated, who  is  a  high  authority  in  educational  matters,  Ls  holding 
up  this  very  document  to  public  view  as  positive  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  State  system  of  schools  is  producing 
satisfactory  residta,  **  in  so  far  as  learning  is  concerned.''  On  a 
recent  occasion  he  read  a  paper  showing  what  the  schools  have 
done  for  the  State,  from  which  I  quote: 


**  The  results  of  the  examinatian  were  expf6ft8ed  in  tables^  so  that  the 
leader,  if  he  happened  to  be  aupplied  with  an  index,  may  know  not  onljr  tha 
absolute  standing  or  rank  of  the  different  schools  of  the  county^  but  their 
Telatire  rank  also.  In  addition  to  the  tables,  lithograph  copies  of  some  of  the 
poorest,  best,  and  medium  quality  of  the  papers  were  published,  by  means  of 
which  the  reader  may  know  the  value  of  the  work  dona  by  a  few  of  the  indi- 
vidual authors  of  the  three  classes  of  papers  mentioned. 

''What  judgment  should  be  passed  upon  these  schools  as  they  have 
exhibited  themselves  to  us  throng  the  medium  of  this  thoTOugh,  fair,  and 
honest  examination  f  It  appears  from  the  tables  that  the  average  of  perfect 
work  done  in  aU  the  exercises  given  to  be  performed  is  fifty-nefstn  per  cent, 
an  amount  of  perfeotiozi  990Vh  pm-  c^nt.  higher  than  is  required  for  a  diploma 
from  some  of  our  beat  eoUe^ea  [Harvard  included].  The  examination  *  .  • 
shows  an  average  of  excellenoe  liiat,  if  carefuUy  analysed,  ought  to  encourage 
the  most  zealous  and  nervous  friend  of  our  Maflsachusetts  system  of  public 
schools.  From  the  lithographs  we  leam  that  some  of  the  work  done  by  the 
pupils  was  poor  indeed ;  that  some  was  well  done ;  that  some  was  mariced  1 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  that  the  average  of  all  was  creditable  to  1 
schools.  If  a  simQar  examination  of  any  class  of  schools  or  of  pen 
including  even  those  who  claim  to  be  competent  eritiefl,  should  be  made,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  more  satisfactory  result  would  be  obtidned.  ...  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  or  concealed  from  public  inspection,  that^  through  an  elab- 
orate and  impartial  examination  of  the  school  population  of  an  entire  eoiznty, 
there  was  obtained  fifty-eeveai  per  oent.  of  perfect  aaswen  to  qtieitioQa 
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ftf^and  by  a  carefolly  selected  cozmnlttee^  who  could  haTe  no  motiTe  te 
4eeeptioa  or  for  ? esoirtiiig  to  trioks  to  obtain  high  ranks*  The  examiniition 
lam  ooafirmed  some  opLnioot  that  were  pretty  well  ooufirmed  before.  It  has 
ecmflrmed  the  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  by  tboi»e  beet  able  to 
form  crpiniona,  that  the  schools,  with  aU  their  imperfections*  are^  on  the 
whole^  doing  oreditable  work." 

Such  is  the  nature  and  the  value  of  the  "one  example"  of 
id  verse  evidence,  which  we  are  told  *'  fairly  represents  the  whole.'' 

But  our  opponent  did  not  rest  his  ease  on  this  one  example ; 
he  presents  two  or  three  more.  The  first  is  a  quotation  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr,,  saying  of  an  examina- 
tiuu  in  1873  of  the  schools  of  Quincy,  a  town  in  Norfolk  County : 
"  The  result  was  deplorable.  The  sehoob  went  to  pieces,"  etc. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  that  town  for 
the  year  1873-74,  signed  by  Mr,  Adams  as  one  of  the  members,  is 
found  the  following  statement:  **The  committee,  in  entering 
upon  the  programme  of  the  closing  duty  of  their  school  year,  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Quincy  upon  the 
satisfactory  general  character  of  the  results  which  they  have  to 
report."  And  thereupon  the  tax-payers  of  the  t<>wn,  in  town 
meeting  assembled,  proceed  to  vote  a  tax  of  $25,000  for  carrying 
on  their  schools  during  the  ensuing  year,  thus  increasing  the  tax 
of  the  preceding  year  by  about  $2500..  Besides,  it  appears  by 
the  Norfolk  report  above  referred  to,  that  in  1878  the  per  cent,  of 
I>erfeet  work  obtained  by  the  schools  of  Quincy  was  seventy-seven 
per  cent,,  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  the  whole 
county. 

Then  follows,  as  another  piece  of  evidence,  a  repetition  of  the 
disproved,  utterly  exploded  charge  against  the  public  schools, 
drawn  from  an  alleged  deterioration  in  thoroughness  of  the 
preparation  of  the  candidates  for  the  cadetship  at  West  Point, 
from  1850  to  1875.  This  false  charge  being  mentioned  by  our 
critio  as  notoriously  true  and  damaging  testimony,  he  leaves  the 
matter  with  this  flourish  of  his  facile  pen,  which  is  almost 
ridiculous  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case:  '*It  is  needless  to 
waste  words  in  setting  forth  a  fact  equally  sad,  disgraceful,  and 
undeniable,"  In  1877  Mr.  A,  J.  Rickoff,  the  able  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Cleveland,  read  a  paper  before  the  North-eastern 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  entitled  "  Past  and  Present  of  our 
Common-School  System,"  diowing  conclusively  that  the  records 
of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Military  Academy  at 
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West  Point  foniidi  no  evidence  yrbaibsvet  of  the  inelBcieni^  of 
the  pnUic  sohoolsy  much  lees  of  Hieir  det^poiration  in  effleieney. 
It  is  three  years  sinoe  this  elaborate  paper  was  pnUished  in  a 
pamphlet  and  widely  cirealated.  Its  showing  stands  nnrefated. 
It  is  reasonable  to  sapix)se  that  this  publication  is  not  known  to 
the  writer  of  the  article  under  consideration;  for,  had  it  ftdlen 
nnder  his  eyes,  it  must  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  attempt  a  refatation  of  Mr.  Bidkoff  than 
to  repeat  the  charge  he  had  so  effectnally  poroved  to  be  without 
foundation  in  bust 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  but  one  more  item  of  evidence  in 
support  of  the  first  county  which  is  introduced  as  ^^information 
corroborative  and  explanatory  of  this  lamentable  and  almost 
ridiculous  ftdlure  of  public-school  education.'^  And  what  is  the 
^^  informatLon"  which  is  so  important  as  proof  t  Surely  it  can 
be  nothing  less  than  some  startling  statistics,  drawn  from  the 
new  census  retoms,  revealing  a  fearful  increase  of  illiteracy  in 
the  strongholds  of  the  public-school  system^— in  Boston,  per- 
haps. Far  from  it.  It  is  a  quotation  of  half  a  dosran  lines  from 
an  old  report  (1862)  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  the  effect  that  ^^many  of  the  teachers  of  the  State"  were 
not  well  up  in  some  of  the  elementary  branches;  that  although 
they  had  acquaintance  with  the  higher  mathematics  and  classics, 
they  failed  in  arithmetic  and  geography !  Of  course  such  utter 
futility  requires  no  refutation.  But  it  furnishes  occasion  for  intro- 
ducing here  a  passage  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1880, 
of  the  schools  of  the  Empire  State,  with  its  population  of  five 
millions: 

**  The  schools  in  the  main  are  fulfilling  well  the  mission  for  which  they 
were  established  and  are  maintained :  the  prei>aration  of  the  children  of  to- 
day to  become  good  citizens  of  the  future.  .  .  .  One  great  object  of  our  public- 
school  system  is  so  to  educate  the  youth  that  they  shaU  be  able  and  com- 
petent to  fill  the  places  now  occupied  by  their  fatiiers,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  object  is  being  attained.'' 

And  the  teachers,  especially  in  the  cities  and  villages,  are  re- 
ported as  "  almost  uniformly  well  qualified  and  fairly  competent." 
I  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  sum  total  of  the  authorities, 
the  facts  and  the  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  the  amazingly  wild 
assertion  that  our  great  free  public-school  system,  for  the  support 
of  which  the  people  are  yearly,  by  their  own  free-will,  devoting 
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80  many  millions  of  money,  ^^  is  an  utter  failure  as  a  mere  im- 
parter  of  knowledge."  Such  is  the  product  of  the  laboring 
mountain. 

By  way  of  digression,  our  critic  launched  an  invective  against 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  a  new 
charge  is  brought  against  the  "local  politicians"  of  that  city, 
who  worshiped  their  own  "  likeness  in  the  Hon.  William  Tweed,'' 
namely:  that  "they  fostered  the  higher  education,  .  .  .  until 
now  there  is  a  college  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  part  of  its 
common-school  system,  and  a  normal  school  at  which  fifteen 
hundred  young  women  are  instructed.''  If  all  this  is  true,  the 
citizens  of  New  York  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
"  local  politicians."  The  public-school  system  of  the  dty  of  New 
York  is  its  crowning  glory,  and  the  city  college,  with  its  high- 
school  department,  and  the  girls'  normal  college,  are  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  that  noble  system.  Even  the  most  unfriendly  foreign 
critic  of  our  public-school  system  within  my  knowledge,  an 
English  advocate  of  the  church  system,  makes  the  admission 
that  "  the  common  schools  of  Boston,  and  to  a  large  extent,  also, 
of  New  York,  are  among  the  best  schools  in  the  world."  K  the 
fact  that  the  great  metropolis  of  America  has  two  public  schools 
for  higher  education  is  the  occasion  of  such  bitter  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  adversaries  of  popular  education,  what  would  they 
say  if  she  were  tc  establish  as  many  magnificent  public  high 
schools  as  are  found  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  or  if  she  were  to  set 
up  only  half  as  many  as  there  are  in  Paris  f  I  venture  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  chief  deficiency  of  the  New  York  system  is  the  want 
of  at  least  half  a  dozen  more  well-equipped  high  schools,  of  three 
or  four  different  kinds. 

Of  the  argument  in  justification  of  the  second  count  in  the 
indictment, — that  the  theory  of  the  public  school  is  false, — ^but  few 
words  need  be  said.  It  is  so  glaringly  fallacious  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  serious  treatment.  Its  fallacies  are  so  obvious  that  a 
public-school  boy  could  not  fail  to  detect  them.  The  most  author- 
itative statement  of  the  theory  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
signed  in  approval  by  some  fourscore  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country,  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  issued  several  years  ago 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  This  statement  is  not 
even  referred  to  by  our  critic,  much  less  proved  to  be  false.  He 
takes  a  brief  paragraph  from  a  New  York  report,  which  is  well 
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enough  in  its  connection,  but  is  anything  but  the  theory  of  the 
public-school  system.  This  he  assumes  to  be  the  theory  of  the 
system,  and  then  proceeds  to  conclude  it  to  be  false,  because 
"mere  knowledge  does  not  raise  the  quality  of  men's  moral 
natures  " — as  if  knowledge  were  not  a  good  thingy  and  as  if  the 
public  school  were  not  universally  held  to  impart  moral  no  lees 
than  intellectual  training;  and  because  "ignorance  has  no  rela* 
tion  with  vice" — as  if  this  proposition  were  not  contrary'  to  the 
testimony  of  the  experience  of  the  civilized  worlds  and  as  if  the 
evidence  upon  the  intimate  relation  of  ignorance  with  crime  aa 
cause  and  effect  were  not  clear,  complet-e,  and  ample ;  and  finally, 
because  "  crime  and  vice  have  increased  year  after  year  almost 
pari  passu  with  the  development  of  the  public-school  system'^- 
if  it  had  not  been  established,  by  reliable  statistics,  that  one- 
of  all  criminals  are  totally  tineducated,  and  four-fifths  practically 
uneducated,  and  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  from  the 
illiterate  classes  is  at  least  tenfold  as  great  as  the  propor- 
tion  from  those  having  some  education.'*  •  The  logic,  then,  of  the 
alignment  seems  to  be  in  its  essence  simply  this:  Ignorance  has 
no  relation  with  crime  j  the  public  school  has  signally  failed  to 
have  any  effect  in  lessening  ignorance,  and  therefore  the  public 
school  ha£  caused  an  increase  of  crime. 

This  medley  of  fallacies  is  supplemented  by  a  statistical 
ejiiibit  which,  we  are  assured  in  high-sounding  phrase,  "  proves 
the  case  against  the  public-school  system,  as  clearly  and  as 
undeniably  as  the  truth  of  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation  is 
proved*"  What,  then,  is  this  crushing,  irrefragable  evidence  f  It 
must  be  the  results  of  some  profound  investigation  of  which  the 
students  of  social  science  are  generally  ignorant  Not  at  alL  It 
ia  a  stale,  second-hand  statement,  based  on  the  census  returns  of 
1860,  showing,  as  it  is  claimed,  that  in  New  England,  crime,  pau- 
perism, and  insanity  were  more  prevalent  than  in  the  oldest  of 
the  Southern  States,  where  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  was  much 
greater.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  this  comparison  between  States  is 
utterly  worthless,  and  proves  nothing,  as  has  been  made  perfectly 
clear  in  a  paper  by  an  eminent  statistician,  CJolonel  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  published  two  years  ago  with  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education^  Until  this  paper  is  shown  to  b^ 
unsound,  no  more  need  be  said  on  this  point, 

*  Beport  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Eduoatioii,  1872)  pag^  504* 
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I  liave  thought  it  worth  while  thus  to  examine  this  article 
fiomewhat  in  detail,  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance^  nor 
from  any  apprehension  that  it  might  influence  the  opinions  of 
well-informed  readers,  but  because  it  is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen 
of  the  current  newspaper  critiques  on  the  publie-school  system* 

But  smaU  space  is  left  for  mentioning  some  of  the  indications 
of  the  remarkable  progrese  and  success  of  tie  system.  Nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  very  futility  and  manifest  weakness  of  the  argu- 
mants  put  forth  against  it  by  its  ablest  and  most  vigorous  oppo- 
nents, afford  tiie  strongest  presumptive  proof  of  its  soundnesd 
in  principle  and  its  success  in  results. 

What  do  the  most  competent  foreign  authorities  say  of  it,  be- 
ginning with  De  Tocqueville  and  ending  with  M,  Buisson  f  Fifty 
years  ago  De  Tocqueville  said:  ^'I  think  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  tiere 
are  found  so  few  illiterates.  ,  .  .  The  United  States  is  at 
once  the  most  enlightened  and  the  freest  country  of  our  day." 
Dr.  Siljestrom,  an  eminent  Swedish  authority,  in  an  elaborate 
work  on  our  public  instruction,  says :  "  In  the  United  States,  m 
elsewhere,  the  observer  will  detect  many  of  the  imperfections 
that  characterize  aU  human  institutions ;  but  there  is  one  subject 
in  that  country  which  must  afford  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  heart 
of  the  philanthropist  and  the  mind  of  the  thinker,  and  this  is  the 
noble  and  successful  efforts  made  in  the  causa  of  popular  educar 
tion,"  Bishop  Praser,  in  his  masterly  report  to  the  British  Par- 
liament  on  our  common-school  system,  says :  "  It  is  contributing 
powerfully  to  the  development  of  a  nation  of  which  it  is  no  flat- 
tery or  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is,  if  not  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated, yet  certainly  the  most  generally  educated  and  intelligent 
people  on  the  earth/*  Francis  Adams,  of  England,  in  his  able  and 
diamminating  book  on  the  free-school  system  of  the  United  States, 
says :  "  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  these  schools  supply  the 
children  generally  that  invaluable  and  indispensable  primary 
instruction  which  gives  the  start  and  places  the  tools  in  the  hand 
of  every  child,  to  be  used  afterward  as  capacity  and  opportunity 
may  determine.  .  ,  .  The  results  of  the  common  school  are 
apparent  to  every  traveler  in  the  free  States.  ,  .  .  No  one  vent- 
ures to  deny  that  the  Americans  of  the  North  and  North-west 
are  an  educated  people.^  M*  Hippeau^  a  most  respectable  French 
savant^  in  his  report,  in  1869,  to  the  government  of  Napoleon  m, 
on  the  American  schools,  asks :  '^  Where  is  there  another  natioa 
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which  can  boast  of  poasesaiiig  schools  in  which  all  the  youth  can 
study,  without  payment  of  fee,  not  only  reading,  writing,  aritb* 
metic,  drawing,  geography,  and  history,  as  in  our  primary  schools^ ' 
but  all  that  which  constitutes  secondary  instruction  t  It  should 
be  known  that  in  respect  to  politeness,  elegance,  and  elevation  of 
sentiments,  American  society  may,  without  disadvantage,  be  com* 
pared  with  the  most  civilized  states  of  Europe.*'  M.  Emile 
Lavdeye,  an  eminent  Belgian  publicist  and  educator,  says,  in  his 
comprehensive  work  on  "The  Instruction  of  the  People^:  "Tho 
school  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  democratic  institutions  of 
America,  It  is  certain  that  elementary  instruction  has  produced 
in  America*  results  without  a  paralleL  .  *  .  The  reason  why  the  i 
United  States  have  been  able  to  support  fiscal  charges,  resulting 
from  the  war,  which  would  have  crushed  the  richest  European 
nations,  is  that  the  people  have  expended  for  public  instjniction 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  Europeans.  Let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  not  by  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  but  by  discipline 
minds,  that  wealth  is  created,^  In  the  remarkable  report  of  tho 
French  Educational  Commission  to  the  Philadelphia  Exposition, 
M,  Buisson,  the  president,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
in  the  world,  says  of  our  system :  "  The  public  school  is  essen- 
tially a  national  school ;  it  is  dear  to  the  people,  respected  by  all, 
established,  supported,  and  enriched  by  a  unanimous  spirit  of 
patriotism,  which  has  not  varied  for  a  century ;  it  is  considered 
the  soiu'ce  of  public  prosperity,  the  chief  safeguard  and  protec- 
tion of  democratic  institutions  and  of  republican  manners,  .  .  . 
The  great  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  young  grows  as  the 
population  increases,  penetrates  into  the  public  mind  more  and 
more,  and  manifests  itself  in  more  and  more  decided  ways^ 
What  may  have  seemed  at  first  a  transient  glow  of  enthusiasm,  fr^ 
generous  impulse,  has  in  time  assumed  all  the  force  of  a  logical 
conviction,  or  rather  of  a  positive  certainty.  It  is  no  longer  a 
movement  of  a  few  philanthropists,  or  of  a  few  religious  societies^ 
but  is  an  essential  part  of  the  public  administration,  for  which 
the  States,  the  cities,  and  townships  appropriate  every  year  more 
money  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  has  hitherto  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  Par  from  limiting  this  generosity 
as  much  as  possible  to  primary  instruction,  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  free  for  all,  not  only  primary,  but  even  secondary^ 
schools.  The  large  number  of  illiterates  consist  of  foreign  immi* 
grants  and  of  uneducated  negroes  in  the  South*'* 
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In  view  of  such  testimony,  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that 

Lcitlier  OUT  school  system  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  its 

^TesoltBi  or  else  a  conspiracy  on  a  grand  scale  has  been  entered  into, 

by  observers  of  the  first  order  from  different  nations,  to  deceive 

the  world  as  to  the  measure  of  intelligence  and  information  in 

the  United  States! 

The  citation  of  a  single  American  authority  must  suffloe.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  any  living  man  is  more  competent  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  than  wajs  the  late  Dr.  Bamas 
Sears.  The  last  words  he  ever  penned  were  these — the  conclu- 
sion  of  his  address  on  the  progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  fifty  years : 

^*  ImperloGi  m  our  flurvej  has  been,  its  effect  eminot  be  otlierwiAe  thmn 
iuBpiriiig.  The  friends  of  hunijiiiity  wbo  have  expended  so  mach  thought  on 
the  impTOvement  of  eoeiety  observe  with  satisfAetion  that^  however  it  niAy  be 
in  other  departments  of  our  soeiftl  organisalionf  none  of  their  hopes  of  the 
efflcacj  of  general  education  have  been  disappointed.  The  experiment  has 
been  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  aeale  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
leet  the  system.  If  the  old  distriet  aohool  of  New  England^  imperfect  as  it 
oonfeasedly  was^  bore  good  fruits,— which  none  will  deny,— the  modem  sys- 
tenst  with  its  mwlfold  improvements,  has  borne  them  much  more  abundantly*'' 

But  there  is  one  great  fact  which  ia  more  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  success  of  our  school  S3rstein  than  any  individual  opinions, 
however  much  they  may  be  entitled  to  confidence, — the  fact  that 
the  schools  have  held  and  continue  to  hold  so  firm  a  grasp  upon 
the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  of  which  the  evi- 
dence is  seen  in  their  self-imposed  taxes  for  school  purposes.  In 
the  State,  the  cities,  the  towns,  and  the  rural  district-s,  the  people 
of  this  country  annually  vote  to  take  from  their  own  pockets  the 
aum  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars  and  pay  it  over  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  in  which  their  children  are  educated.  There 
ean  be  no  longer  any  question  about  the  people's  judgment  of  the 
utility  of  the  free  public  school  Fortunately  its  development 
has  been  most  rapid  and  complete  in  our  cities.  It  has  saved 
them  from  barbarism.  In  the  two  hundred  and  eighteen  cities 
especially  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  million 
and  a  half  of  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  while  only 
three  hundred  thousand  are  enrolled  in  the  private  and  sectarian 
schools.  It  is  the  great  instrumentality  for  Americanizing  the 
immense  masses  of  our  foreign  population*  Look  at  Boston; 
twenty-five  years  ago  considerably  more  than  half  the  population 
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consisted  of  foreigners  to  a  large  extent  illiterate.  So  that  now  a 
large  percentage  of  the  present  native-bom  population  consists  of 
the  children  of  illiterate  foreigners ;  yet  of  the  native-bom  popu- 
lation of  to-day  the  illiterates  are  only  seven  in  a  thousand  The 
public-school  teacher  and  the  truant  oficer  have  done  the  work. 
J3ut  this  is  not  all :  while  the  public  school  was  grappling  with 
this  Herculean  task,  it  was  keeping  up  to  the  standard  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  native  citizens, 
and  even  of  the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  class.  Some  years  ago 
a  high  English  educational  official,  while  visiting  with  me  some 
public  schools,  asked  if  the  professional  classes  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schooL  I  answered:  '^In  one  I  shall  take  you 
to  see,  you  wiU  find  a  son  of  the  chief-justice  of  the  common- 
wealth; in  another  a  son  of  the  governor,  and  in  another  a  son 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city."  The  son  of  the  Beacon-street  mer- 
chant is  comi>eting  for  honors  in  the  same  class  with  the  son  of 
the  Irishman  who  saws  his  wood.  It  has  even  happened  that 
girls  from  the  highest  rank  in  the  social  scale  have  been  found 
in  the  public  high  schooL  While  the  population  increased  six 
hundred  per  cent,  the  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  actu- 
ally decreased.  This  is  only  one  example  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
the  success — ^triumph,  may  it  not  be  said — of  the  American  free, 
unsectarian  public-school  system. 

John  D.  Philbbice. 
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Of  all  the  afilictions  which  appeal  t4>  human  jnstioe  and 
sjrmpathy,  none  is  so  anomalous,  none  so  little  understood,  none 
so  t^eatening,  b&  insimity.  Experts  dispute  about  its  definition. 
Mystery  hangs  over  its  cause.  Grave  doubts  obstruct  its  cure. 
The  common  people  ai^  perplexed  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  mys- 
terioos  disgrace,  a  natural  disease,  or  an  avenging  dispensation 
of  Providence.  Judges  and  juries,  in  dealing  with  it,  are  lost  in 
mazes  of  metaphysics  and  in  massea  of  conflicting  opinions. 
Thrust  into  forbidding  poor-houses,  or  masked  and  guarded  in 
great  asylums,  no  wonder  it  has  been  so  little  comprehended  or 
cared  for  by  the  average  good  citizen.  But  now,  as  never 
before  in  this  country,  it  is  arresting  the  thoughts  of  statesmen 
and  moving  the  hearts  of  philanthropists.  And  none  too  soon. 
For  while  science  and  benevolence,  by  setting  limits  to  disease 
and  afiBiction^  have  extended  the  duration  of  human  life ;  while 
ignorance  and  crime  have  diminished,  and  education  has  be- 
come more  extended  and  profound,  insanity,  and  insanity  alone 
among  our  great  afflictions,  has  become  both  more  frequent  and 
more  fatal  in  this  country. 

Two  States  are  fairly  representative.  The  commissioners' 
report  of  the  insane  in  Massachusetts,  for  1879,  declares  that 
*'  every  year  presents  marked  evidence  of  the  increase  of  insanity.^ 
There  are  about  5000  insane  in  the  State.  The  chronic  or  incur- 
able f^ases  are  now  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  and  are 
steadily  increasing.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the  lunatics  of  the 
State  (exclusive,  we  think,  of  investment  in  asylums  and  lands) 
is  now  almost  a  million  of  dollars  a  year;  and,  like  the  number 
of  the  insane^  advances  in  a  ratio  greater  than  either  population 
or  wealth.  In  New  York,  the  insane^-estimated  at  5032  in  1871, 
at  7921  in  1877,  at  9015  in  1879— had,  in  1880,  reached  9543^  in 
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its  v^oTis  iastitutions.  Making  ample  allowance  for  the  mc 
complete  collection  of  the  lunatiGS  into  asylums  and  poor-house 
we,  here  also,  have  a  ratio  of  increase  far  in  excess  of  that  < 
population.  *^  The  rapid  increase  of  insanity  is  truly  alarmiDgy^ 
gays  the  last  message  of  Governor  Cornell.  The  one  disease 
is  worse  than  all  others — which  takes  from  man  what  most 
distinguishes  him  fi*om  the  brutes — defies  our  remedies,  and 
threatens  our  national  progress. 

Palatial  asylums,  constructed  and  furnished  at  an  expense 
unparalleled  in  the  world,  and  consigned  to  the  almost  absolute 
control  of  asylxun  doctors  and  trustees,  have  utterly  failed  to 
check  the  disease.  Erected  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
a  generation,  they  barely  hold  the  additions  to  the  insane  made 
during  the  very  years  of  their  construction.  Year  by  year,  since 
their  completion,  insanity  has  more  frequently  blighted  our 
children,  more  broadly  stricken  middle  life,  more  irresifitibly 
tended  to  become  chronic,  more  rapidly  and  certainly  carried  its 
victims  to  the  grave.  WeU-iof ormed  alienists  even  declare 
from  five-sixths  to  nine-tenths  of  all  lunatics  now  in  Americ 
asylums  are  incurable.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  country  in 
which  the  facts  appear  so  alarming. 

In  whatever  degree  the  cause  of  insanity  may  be  due  to  our 
overexertion  for  wealth  and  social  distinction,  to  our  vicious 
indulgences,  to  our  overstimulating  climate,  or  to  our  vicious 
system  of  lunacy  administration,  the  need  of  better  methods 
of  prevention  and  treatment  are  much  the  same.  The  facts 
every  direction  are  perplexing  enough*  The  most  frequent 
of  insanity  appear  to  be  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  i 
the  greatest  ratio  of  victims,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
licentious  and  intemperate,  to  be  among  our  humble  laborers  and 
the  unaspiring  imnates  of  our  farm-houses  j  while  the  class  whose 
mental  work  is  severest  supply  comparatively  few  \actims.  But 
mo6t  serious  of  all  are  the  facts  that  near  half  the  cases  of 
insanity  may  be  traced  to  hereditary  causes,  and  that,  in  its  ever* 
widening  range,  it  is  poisoning  the  vital  currents  which  are  to 
flow  and  blight  in  the  next  generations,  Himianity,  statf^smfm- 
ship,  self-preservation,  therefore,  require  that  the  grave  question 
of  insanity  be  brought  forth  from  the  filth  and  politics  of  the 
poor-houses,  and  fn>m  the  secrecy,  the  mystery,  and  the  pi'ofea- 
sional  metaphysics  of  the  asylums  and  the  doctors,  and  set  up  ii 
the  forum  of  public  debate  and  criticism.    It  is  none  too 
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that,  iWs  year,  a  national  association  for  *'the  protection />f  tho 
itLsaoe  and  tlio  prevention  of  insanity  "  has  been  formed  ;  that,  at 
this  moment,  a  committee  of  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  is 
taking  voluminous  testimony  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the 
mysterious  abuses  within  the  walls  of  our  asylums  and  the 
lunatic  wanLs  of  poor-houses  are  more  and  more  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  public  press. 

Our  subject,  however,  is  not  the  causes  or  the  perils  of  insan- 
ity, but  the  care  of  the  insane.    Want  of  space  allows  bufc  a 
limited  view.     A  very  impoi'tant  part — the  professional  or  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  subject — must  be  exduded  j  and  so  munt  those  \ 
rich  lessons  of  experience  which  may  be  drawn  from  tiie  hist-ory 
of  asylum  treatment,  which  shows  a  steady  progress  from  blows,j 
dungeons^  and  chains,  in  the  time  of  Pinel,  and  from  straight 
waistcjoats,  muffs,  leg-locks,  and  general  brutidity,  in  the  time 
Connolly,  down  to  our  day,  when  the  degree  of  freedom  from^ 
physical  restraint  is  at  once  the  test  and  the  measure  of  good 
asylum  management.     For  the  same  reason,  no  adequate  discrim- 
ination can  l>e  made  between  the  merits  of  particular  institutions, 
or  the  systems  of  different  States.    The  corruption,  the  brutality, 
the  neglect,  the  demoralizing  partisan  politics,  so  often  tolerated 
in  our  town  and  country  poor-houses ;  the  extravagant  outlay  for 
asylum  buildings ;  the  cruel  and  needless  suppression  of  the  let- 
ters of  inmates  to  their  friends  and  relattves ;  the  need  of  isolat- 
ing the  chronic  insane ;  the  value  of  employment  and  amusements 
as  curative  agencies,  esi)ecially  as  illustrated  at  tbe  Vermont 
Asylum  at  BratUeboro* ;  the  ^^at  success  which  has  attended  the 
discontinuance  of  needless  restraint  and  punishment  in  some 
asylums  in  later  years,  and  notably  in  the  asylum  at  Flatbush, . 
Long  Island,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Shaw ;  the  striking  reforms ' 
which  have  followed  public  criticism  and  the  more  searching  visi- 
tations by  State  boards  of  charity  within  the  last  decade ; — these 
important  matters  can  receive  hardly  more  than  this  passing! 
notice. 

The  few  brief  facts  we  can  present  may  give  some  idea  of 
what  has  been  possible  under  our  lunacy  system,  and  what 
reforms  an  aroused  public  opinion,  led  by  a  few  superintendents  , 
and  philanthropists  having  the  courage  to  break  through  thai 
system,  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  The  late  investigation  of 
the  New  York  asylum  for  insane  convicts  disclosed  facts  tha^  j 
would  disgrace  Turkey:  filth,  vermin^  contagious  disenfie,  food] 
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hardly  Jess  fatal  than  starvation  itself;  two  pistol-balls  hi  tto 
body  of  one  inmate,  fired  by  his  superintendent;  a  lunatic  shack- 
led and  handcuffed  night  and  day  for  two  months ;  but  no  rec- 
ords of  medicine,  of  treatment,  of  punishment-,  or  of  diet  \  At 
the  same  time,  when  similar  horrors  were  being  perpetrated  in 
city  and  country  poor-hoa»es,  three  asylum  palaces  were  rising 
in  the  State,  under  plans  furnished  by  asylnm  doctors  and  asylum 
trustees,  that  would  make  tbem  cost  about  $5,000,000,  or  at  the 
incredible  rate  of  $4000  to  each  patient.  Only  last  week  the 
present  superintendent  of  the  Ward*8  Island  Asylum  gave  thia 
testimony  before  the  committee  just  referred  to : 

*'  When  I  isame  on  the  island,  I  was  more  afraid  of  the  keepers  than  the 
hmatics.  The  keepers  were  mostly  shoulder-hitters,  and  they  made  a  regular 
slau^ter-house  of  the  place." 

The  writer  has  just  visited  the  Flatbush  Asylum,  and  seen  its 
seven  hundred  inmates,  without  apparent  bruise  or  any  restraint 
upon  the  body  or  limbs  of  one  of  them*  Yet,  it  is  only  about  ft 
year  since  Superintendent  Shaw,  rebelling  against  our  asylum 
system  and  its  leaders,  made  a  great  bonfire  of  more  than  three 
hundred  camisades,  straps,  straight-jackets,  and  other  imple* 
ments  of  restraint,  which  the  former  attendants  had  used 
much  as  they  pleased.  The  doctor  has  also  within  that  time 
closed  more  than  two  hundred  holes,  in  as  many  bedroom- 
prison  doors,  behind  which  many  inmates  had  been  confined, 
inspected,  and  fed,  like  dangerous  beasts.  These  room  doors 
are  now  as  freely  open  as  they  are  in  most  European  asylimis* 
A  leading  officer  in  lunacy,  in  Massachusetts,  declares  "  that 
of  the  $1,500,000  required  for  the  accommodation  of  foxur 
hundred  and  fifty  patienta  (at  Danvers),  fiearl^  one^hird  uhis 
»pmt  upon  the  officers^  buildings;  .  .  .  while  the  poor  insane 
are  not  accommodated  at  alL  .  *  .'  Within  sight,  almost,  of  the 
Danvors  palace,  in  a  town  almshouse,  I  have  seen  an  insane 
woman,  naked  and  helpless,  sitting  in  a  wooden  box  filled  with 
straw."  Ohio  and  other  States,  if  we  ha<l  space,  could  add  new 
counts  to  this  humiliating  indictment. 

The  evils  referred  to,  except  those  growing  directly  out  of  the 
partisan  spoils  system  of  our  politics,  are,  in  the  main,  but  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  our  American  system  of  asylum  manage- 
ment. That  system  not  only  shuts  out  from  asylum  life  the 
healthy  breezes  from  the  great  ocean  of  public  thought  and  senti- 
ment, but  it  is  in  itself  a  prolific  source  of  mischief.    We  propose 
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to  compare  it  with  the  better  system  which  prevails  in  the  leading 
gtntes  of  Europe. 

Some  deceive  facte  are  beyond  dispute,  and  we  need  to  have 
a  dear  view  of  them  in  the  outset. 

l<  Infianity  is  cosmopolitan  in  eharacter  and  in  tlie  oonditiona 
of  its  suceesisfnl  treatment.  K  the  Buccess  attained  in  any  one 
enlightened  country  is  not  soon  reached  in  every  other,  there 
must  be  Bome  discreditable  cause. 

2.  By  the  united  testimony  of  the  foremost  alienists  of  Europe^ 
who  have  visited  this  country,  and  of  agents  sent  to  study  the 
European  system  by  the  leading  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the 
most  candid  American  thinkers  on  insanity^  the  lunacy  adminis- 
tration of  the  principal  European  states  is  decidedly  more  eco- 
nomicaly  more  humane,  and  more  effective  for  good  than  our  own- 
In  freedom  from  physical  restraint,  in  efficiency  of  inspection,  in 
publicity  of  management,  and  in  regard  for  public  opinion,  their 
asylums,  as  a  rule,  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  no  people  are  more  intelligent 
and  that  none  have  exhibited  more  generosily  and  humility  in 
dealing  with  the  insane  than  the  people  of  this  countxy. 

4.  It  may  be  claimed,  we  think,  that  in  no  country  has  the 
medical  profession  more  capacity  for  dealing  with  nervous  dis- 
eases and  all  sorts  of  morbid  conditions,  including  insanity  itsaU^ 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Ck^nsistently  with  such  facts,  only  these  reasons  can  explain 
our  second-rate  lunacy  administration: 

Firsty  That  the  public  sentiment  and  intelligence  have  not 
been  stirred  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  skill  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesmon  has  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  Second,  That  we  have  a  vicious  and  defective  system  for 
the  care  of  lunatics,  which  excludes  light  and  wisdom  from  with- 
out and  breeds  and  screens  abuses  within  the  circle  of  adminis- 
tration. We  think  it  clear  that  both  these  causes  exist.  They 
are  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  each  other.  A  deceptive 
and  vicious  system,  adroitly  and  ably  administered,  has  lulled 
and  misled  public  opinion ;  screening  abuses  by  secrecy,  shutting 
out  light  by  arbitrary  methods,  defying  exposure  and  change 
by  the  exercise  of  a  despotic  authority  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  the  managers  of  asylums.  It  has 
followed,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  system,  rather  than  as 
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an  independent  cause  of  inferior  administration^  that  ptibHo 
opinion  lias  been  suspicious  but  not  aggressive  f  alarmed  but  not 
aroused  to  action;  anxious  for  information,  but  unable  to  get 
it  I  ready  to  do  a  work  of  veiovm^  but  finding  the  way  everywhere 
barricaded  by  those  in  authority  under  that  system.    Great  aa  , 
is  the  need  for  carrying  forward  the  free  and  bold  discussion  oti 
every  part  of  the  subject^ — now  fairly  opened — in  public  meetings,! 
in  the  daily  pre^ss,  in  reviews,  and  works  of  fiction, — as  was  the  case 
in  Great  Britain  a  generation  ago, — ^there  is  yet  espeeial  need  that 
the  tyrannical  system,  itself,  diould  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  and  dearly  comprehended  by  the  popular  mind. 

Let  us  go  to  the  very  center  of  the  matter  and  compare 
Americiin  system  of  lunacy  administration   with  that  system^ 
which  in  Europe  has  given  results  so  superior.     Only  the  most 
decisive  features  can  be  contrasted.    The  English  system  must 
stand  for  that  of  Europe  and  the  New  York  system  for  that  of 
the  United  States.    The  Revised  Statutes  of  1874,  for  governing 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Utica,  New  York,  is  expressly  made  the 
model  for  all  others  in  the  State,  and  it  most  clearly  shows  the 
American  system.    There  is  no  space  for  noting  the  difference 
between  the  poor-house  and  the  asylum  theories  and  methods  for  ^ 
treating  the  insane.    They  are  equally  secret,  arbitrary,  and  irre*  ■ 
sponsible,  but  not  equally  cruel  or  corrupt. 

It  is  the  asylums — ^the  asyliun  doctors  and  the  asylum  trustees 
and  their  system — ^which  have  bo<'ome  a  great  power,  alike  in 
politics  and  in  medicine,  in  the  lobby  of  legislatures,  and  in  the 
purlieus  of  executive  chambers. 

We  may  say  that  the  English  and  American  systems  were 
substantially  the  same  up  to  about  1845,    The  widely  different 
conditions  in  the  two,  at  this  moment,  have  grown  out  of  widely 
differing  systems  since  that  date.     Let  us  now  see  what  thd^ 
American  system  is  by  showing  the  theory  and  method  for  gov-  ^ 
eming  the  asylum  at  Utica. 

Nine  trustee,  a  majority  of  whom  must  reside  within  five 
miles  of  the  asylum,  are  to  govern  it.  They  make  such  by-laws 
and  regulations  as  they  deem  expedient.  They  appoint  the  treas- 
urer and  the  superintendent.  They,  by  approval,  determine  the^ 
number  of  employes  and  their  salaries.  They  keep  the  onlj 
records  of  their  own  doings.  They  inspect  their  own  work*  They 
(or  their  subordinate,  the  superintendent)  make  all  purchases.  _^ 
They  audit  their  own  bills.    They  report  to  the  legislature 
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only  authorized  version  of  their  own  conduct.  Neither  their 
report  nor  that  of  their  subordinate,  thft  treaanrer,  is  required  \ 
contain  such  particulars  as  would  disclose  extravagance  or  an] 
other  abuses.  As  private  owners  of  the  institution,  they  coold 
not  have  power  more  absolute  and  irresponsible.  The  most  ordi* 
nary  and  essential  checks  upon  extravagance,  favoritism^  and 
neglect  are  utterly  wanting. 

But  the  authority  of  the  asylum  superintendent  is,  if  possible, 
more  dangerous  and  unchecked  than  that  of  the  trustees.  He  is 
an  autocrat, — absolutely  unique  in  this  republic, — supreme  and 
irresistible  alike  in  the  domain  of  medicine,  in  the  domain  of 
business,  and  in  the  dom^  of  discipline  and  punishment.  He  is 
the  monarch  of  aU  he  surveys,  from  the  great  palace  to  the  hen< 
coops,  from  pills  to  muffs  and  handcuffs^  from  music  in  the 
parlors  to  confinement  in  the  prison  rooms;  from  the  hour 
he  receives  his  prisoner  to  the  hour  when  his  advice  restores 
him  to  liberty.  Here  is  the  almost  incredible  power  given  by 
statute  to  an  asylum  8ui>erintendent*  He  assigns  all  officers 
and  employes  to  duty.  He  prescribes  all  diet  and  treatments 
He  appoints  (subject  to  the  managers'  approval)  as  many  assist- 
ants and  attendants  as  he  thinks  proper.  He  prescribes  the 
duties  and  places.  He  (subject  to  the  managers'  approval)  fixe 
their  compensation.  He  discharges  any  of  them  "at  his  sole  dis- 
cretion." He  suspends  any  resident  officers.  He  can  give  **  all 
orders  he  may  judge  best  ...  in  every  department  of  labor  and 
expense.''  He  is  authorized  to  "  maintain  discipline,"  and  **  to 
enforce  obedience  '*  to  all  his  own  orders.  He  keeps  the  only 
rei|uired  accounts,  and  the  only  record  of  his  doings,  **and  of 
the  entire  business  operations  of  the  institution.''  He  approvesj 
the  bills  he  has  contracted.  He  makes  the  only  report  of 
own  administration.  He  too  is  the  person  who  gives  the  permit 
upon  which  his  prisoners  may  be  restored  to  liberty. 

This  unparalleled  despotism— extending  to  all  conduct,  to  all 
hours,  to  all  food,  to  all  medicine,  to  all  conditions  of  happiness,  to 
all  connection  with  the  outer  world,  to  all  possibilities  of  regain- 
ing liberty — awaits  those  whose  commitments  may  easily  be  unjust 
if  not  fraudulent^  whose  life  is  shrouded  in  a  secrecy  and  seclu« 
fiion  unknown  beyond  the  walls  of  an  insane  asylum — is  over  pria-' 
oners  the  most  pitiable  of  human  beings,  whose  protests  and 
prayers  for  relief  their  keepers  declare,  and  many  good  peoplsj 
believe,  no  man  is  bound  to  respect  I    When  Frederick  the  ' 
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defined  his  despotism  as  one  under  which  he  did  what  he  was  a 
mind  to,  and  his  subjects  said  what  they  were  a  mind  to,  his  sub- 
jects were  able  to  gpeak  for  themselves,  and  could  make  their 
complaints  ring  through  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  almost  incred- 
ible that  such  authority  ^should  be  conferred  upon  any  officer 
in  this  country^  had  not  the  public  for  a  long  time  supinely 
accepted  their  theories  about  insanity  from  asylum  superintend- 
ents, by  whom  this  statute  was  so  naturally  dictated  in  their 
own  interests.  It  assumes  superintendents  to  be  saints,  with 
whom  passion,  seMshness^  revenge^  and  neglect  are  impossible. 

It  is  true  that  the  local  trustees,  by  whom  the  superintendent 
is  selected  and  who  makes  his  place  more  secure  by  putting 
their  relatives  and  political  henchmen  where  they  get  good  sala- 
ries, have  a  libeo^  and  duty  of  inspection.  But  do  we  need  to  read 
the  reciprocal  compliments  between  the  superintendents  and  the 
trustees,  so  prominent  in  their  reports,  to  comprehend  that  tJie 
relations  between  them — involving  all  the  secrets,  the  favoritism^ 
the  partisan  interests,  the  e^^ntracts,  sinecures,  and  profits  of 
asylum  management — are  fatal  to  all  independent  or  thorough 
inspection  t 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
erect  the  asylum  buildings,  keeping  all  accounts^  making  all 
reports,  auditing  aU  bills ;  aided  only  by  the  advice  of  asylum 
superintendents,  one  of  whom  is  to  occupy  stately  apartmenta 
upon  the  grand  front  of  the  new  palace.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
millions  have  been  squander^  on  asylums  and  their  manage- 
ment? Any  wonder  that  it  costs  from  twice  to  five  times  as  much 
to  take  care  of  an  insane  person  here  aa  in  Europe!  Any  wonder 
that,  in  New  York,  a  board  of  asylum  trustees  at  this  moment 
stands  arraigned  by  the  comptroller  of  the  State  before  the 
governor  for  wanton  ertravaganoe  and  other  abuses!  Any  won- 
der that  an  incomplete  asyltmi  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  has 
cost  more  than  $3000,  and  another  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  about  $4000 
for  each  patient, — sums  large  enough  to  have  supplied  an  average 
farm,  in  either  State,  for  every  person  in  the  lunatic  palace, 
including  the  wash-women  and  the  stable-boys  I 

That  many  boards  of  trustees,  had  they  experience  beyond 
that  of  their  own  asylum,  would  rise  above  the  temptation  of 
this  irresponsible  and  vicious  system,  we  may  weU  believe.  It  id 
csreditable  to  human  nature  that  more  corruption  and  eztrava- 
gaooe  have  not  existed  with  such  opportunities*    But  how  can 
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economy  be  advanced  when  the  officer  who  orders  all  purchases 
also  appoints  the  purchasing  agent,  andite  the  bills,  and  reports 
the  transaction  t  How  can  we  expect  salaries  or  the  number  of 
employfe  to  be  reduced,  how  can  we  hope  that  neglect  and 
cruelty  will  be  prevented,  when  every  officer  who  can  take  part 
in  reform  has  favorites  in  the  asylum,  and  is  pledged  to  stand 
by  the  management  and  to  keep  its  damaging  secrets!  We 
might  as  well  expect  the  House  of  Lords  to  surrender  its  pre- 
rogatives, or  members  of  Congress  to  abandon  their  patronage, 
or  city  commissioners  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  their  subordinates* 

Despite  so  bad  a  system,  however,  there  have  been  admirable 
superintendents  and  prudent  trustees  under  it,  just  as  under  the 
Jesuit  system  there  have  been  worthy  priests,  and,  under  our 
partisan  spoils  system,  honest  and  capable  officers;  but  only 
because  so  many  men  are  better  than  these  systems^  and  long 
for  reforms  from  which  the  sjrstem  holds  them  back. 

We  cannot  understand  the  ability  and  tendency  of  this 
asylum  system  to  resist  reform  from  without  until  we  lo4>k 
further  to  the  national  confederation  of  sJl  its  isolated  despot- 
isms* More  than  a  generation  ago  "  The  American  Association 
of  Medical  Sux>erintendents  of  Asylums  ^^  was  formed.  Though 
having  noble  aims,  it  was  really  a  combination  for  mutual  sup- 
port and  self-defense  by  a  great  number  of  isolated  officdaLs. 
While  producing  able  essays  and  doing  much  good  in  certain 
directions,  the  association  has  tended  to  become  a  power  as 
autocratic  and  domineering  in  asylum  medicine  and  asylum 
politics  throughout  the  Union,  as  are  the  authorities  of  each 
institution  behind  their  own  walls  and  locks.  The  members  of 
the  association  know,  and  feel  compelled  to  keep,  all  the  secrets 
of  partisan  favoritism,  jobbing,  and  extravagance  of  which 
asylum  trustees  are  guilty*  Its  members  open  and  shut  asylum 
gates  to  young  doctors,  and  educate  and  recommend  those  doc- 
tors who  alone  have  a  chance  of  rising  to  the  dignity  and  profit 
of  an  asylum  superintendency.  In  the  able  organ  of  the  asso- 
ciation, **  The  American  Journal  of  Insanity,"  natui^y  enough 
published  at  the  asylum  at  Utica, — the  recognized  center  of 
asylum  politics  in  New  York, — and  edited  by  its  superintendent, 
those  not  educated  within  asylum  walls  are  sneered  at  as  dis- 
qualified to  speak  of  asylum  affairs.  That  journal  also  lately 
deprecated  the  report  of  a  superintendent  of  an  asylum  in  Indi- 
ana, who  had  so  f uUy  stated  asylum  expenses  and  methods — after 
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English  models — ^that  outsiders  could  judge  of  the  doings  within 
itis  walls.  In  the  debates  of  the  associationf  abusee  for  which 
superintendents  and  trustees  are  responsibla  are  substantially 
ignored.  Much  regret  was  erpressed  when  the  censures  of  Dr. 
Bueknilly  the  great  English  ahenist^  upon  needless  restraint, 
punishment,  and  secrecy  in  our  asylums,  lately  forced  a  unique 
debate  on  that  subject  at  an  annual  meeting.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  t  The  superintendents  repre-sent,  not  the  inmates,  not 
the  people,  not  helplessness  that  needs  protection,  but  oidy  those 
in  authority  who  mamtain  all  secrecy,  who  are  responsible  for 
all  that  is  wrongs  who  are  interested  in  all  that  is  corrupt,  who 
are  themselves  the  very  persons  who  need  to  feel  the  force  of 
public  opinion  and  to  have  their  doings  inspected  and  laid  open 
to  view.  A  Howard  or  a  Francis  d'Assisi,  as  a  superintendent, 
might  expose  the  abuses  of  the  asylum  that  employed  him,  or 
arraign  a  fellow-member  for  oppression,  but,  as  average  human 
nature  is,  it  was  inevitable  that  an  association  thus  organized 
should  Gry8tali2e  old  methods  and  abuses,  and  become,  in  itself, 
an  obstacle  to  reform. 

We  have  no  space  to  state  how  far,  in  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  and  other  States,  lately,  provision  hafi  been 
made  for  inspection  and  publicity  in  asylum  affairs. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  year  (1845)  when  that  asso- 
ciation crystalized  asylum  despotism  in  the  United  States,  the 
British  Parliament  pursued  a  precisely  opposite  policy  by  sub- 
jecting the  English  system  to  regulation,  inspection,  and  respon- 
sibility to  publio  opinion,  at  the  hands  of  a  *'  National  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.^'  It  extended  to  asylums.,  both  public 
and  private,  the  same  guarantees  of  fidelity  and  justice  which  we 
long  since  found  essential  in  the  analogous  cases  of  banks, 
prisons,  and  assurance  companies,  and  are  now  esitending  to 
public  charities. 

The  board  consists  of  eleven  persons,  of  whom  three  are  phy- 
sicians, three  lawyers,  and  the  residue  men  of  business.  Doctors 
not  biased  by  asylum  sympathies  are  to  watch  those  who  are. 
Lawyers  are  to  look  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  inmates.  The  non- 
professional majority  of  the  board  are  to  stand  for  business 
economy  and  the  humanity  of  the  nation.  A  board  thus  consti- 
tuted  can  hardly  yield  to  any  clique  of  doctors  or  theory  of 
medicine.  The  duty  of  the  board  is  to  cause  the  light  to  shino 
on  aU  asylum  management,  and  to  bring  the  doings  of  superin* 
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teadenta  and  trusti^es  alike  to  the  test*  of  seience,  economy, 
humanity,  and  justice.  Pages  might  be  fllle<l  with  procjfs  of  the 
good  influence  of  the  board,  in  the  words  of  both  English  and 
foreign  writers.  Those  familiar  with  the  great  reforms  brought 
about  by  our  recent  boards  of  charities  in  almshouses,  county 
jmi&j  and  poor*houses,  can  readily  imagine  how  English  asylcuna 
have  been  regenerated — no  more  despotism,  no  more  secrecy,  no 
more  extravaganoe,  no  more  lobbjring,  no  more  asylum  polities. 

Every  house,  hospital,  asylum,  or  place  where  lunatics  are 
kept  is  subject  to  the  approval  and  the  visitations  of  the  board. 
The  detailed  rules  for  the  government  of  each,  and  lists  of  the 
diet  required  to  be  supplied,  must  be  hung  in  conspicuous  places 
upon  its  walls  and  filed  with  the  board.  Not  an  inmate  can  be 
received  or  dischai-ged  anjnivhere  in  the  kingdom  without  a 
prompt  report  to  that  body  of  the  authority  and  the  reasons ; 
nor  the  death  of  a  lunatic  happen  witJiout  an  instant  statememt 
of  the  cause  and  the  name  of  the  physician  in  charge  being  sent 
to  the  board.  Six  times  a  year  in  most  sections,  and  foiu*  timea 
elsewhere,  an  inspection  must  be  made  by  the  board  of  every 
asylum,  public  and  private.  The  inspections  must  be  not  only 
of  the  main  buildings  but  of  "  every  outhouse  and  place,''  and 
the  inspectors  on  each  occasion  *'  must  see  even/  patient^  They 
must  make  minutes  of  the  situation  *'  in  general  and  particular," 
not  only  in  the  visitors'  book  of  the  institution,  but  in  their  own 
report  It  is  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  superintendent  or 
trustees  to  fail  to  show  the  inspectors,  and  of  the  inspecitors  to 
omit  to  see,  anrj  place  or  persan  which  it  is  thus  their  duty  to  see ! 
Every  medical  adviser  who  resides  in  or  visits  an  asylum  must 
enter  in  a  case*book  the  bodUy  and  mental  condition  of  such 
patient,  and  what  medicine  and  treatment  and  at  what  time  he 
prescribes  for  him-  These  books  are  always  inspected,  are  open 
to  visitors,  and  frequently  copies  of  them  are  required  by  the 
board.  Every  letter  of  an  inmate  addressed  to  the  board,  or  to 
a  member  of  it,  must  be  at  once  forwarded  to  its^address,  un- 
opened; and  every  other  letter,  if  not  forwarded  to  its  address, 
must  be  speedily  delivered  to  the  inspectors  for  the  board. 
Every  person  guilty  of  neglect  or  ill  treatment  of  a  patient  is  to 
be  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanor.  The  humanity  and  justiee 
of  such  provisions  must  commend  them  to  the  American  heart. 

It  is  obvious  that  inspections  of  all  vouchers  and  accounts 
by  an  independent  body  must  tend  to  economy  on  the  part  of 
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tniatees  and  superintendeBts,  to  say  nothing  of  having  the  ex- 
penses of  each  institution  put  in  comparison  with  those  of  others 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  board. 

Asylums  are  neither  built  nor  altered  in  England  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  local  trustees  or  superintendents,  but  upon  plans  to  be 
approved  by  central  authority,  and  with  stem  limitations  upon 
extravagances.  The  prescriptions  of  treatment,  the  diet  lists,  the 
suicides,  the  punishments,  the  constraints  of  liberty,  the  acci- 
dents, the  ratio  of  cures  and  deaths,  the  conduct  of  superintend- 
ents as  shown  in  the  calmness  or  excitement  of  their  patients^ 
in  the  different  institutions,  and  the  results  of  looking  into  the 
complaints  made  by  letter,  appear  in  these  reports  and  are 
scored  up  against  an  institution  according  to  its  merits.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  as  checks  upon  arbitrary  power,  as  incentives 
to  justice  and  economy^  and  as  sources  of  public  enlightenment, 
such  reports  must  be  salutary  in  the  highest  degree.  By  re- 
moving secrecy  and  mystery  from  asyUim  management,  the 
action  of  the  board  has  greatly  raised  asylum  affairs  in  public 
estimation.  Suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  subject  no  longer 
exist,  as  in  this  country,  and  English  and  German  alienists  and 
statesmen  see,  with  surprise,  the  dread  with  which  our  asylum 
authorities  look  upon  publicity  and  investigation.  La  those 
countries,  such  scenes  as  we  witness  would  be  impossible.  For 
example :  a  great  New  York  asylum  superintendent,  paid  from 
the  public  treasury,  leaving  his  patients  last  winter  locked  in 
charge  of  subordinates,  while  he  visited  Albany  to  lead  the 
asylum  influence  against  a  bill  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
insane ;  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  standing  but  yesterday  before 
the  Senate  committee  before  referred  to,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  letter  from  a  superintendent  over  him,  which  admon- 
ished him  in  direct  words  that  he  had  passed  the  asylum  locks 
onZy  on  the  condition  of  revealing  no  secrets^  and  that  he  would 
speak  out  the  facts  as  to  abuses  at  the  pml  of  his  place  as  a 
Christian  missionary  to  a  public  lunatic  asylum  in  the  city  of  New 
York  I  Such,  in  their  decisive  features,  are  the  widely  different 
gjTBtems  according  to  which  lunacy  affairs  have  been  managed 
for  more  than  a  generation  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
On  the  one  side,  the  only  national  organization  having  been  a 
body  made  up  of  superintendents  and  trustees,  interested  if  not 
in  part  formed  to  preserve  tliem  in  the  exercise  of  their  despotio 
power  against  the  complaints  of  its  victims  and  the  protests  of 
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the  pnblic ;  on  the  other  side,  a  body  independent  of  supmn- 
iendents  and  trustees  alike,  and  both  formed  and  intenasted 
bring  them  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  to  secure  for  i 
lonatie  in  their  care  all  the  comfort  and  justice  which  a  great 
nation  can  supply. 

It  ifi  not  strange  that  superintendents  and  tnifitees  opp 
such  inspection  and  publicity.     But  why  should  they,  any  mor 
than  bank  and  insurance  directors  and  presidents,  be  exempt  tl 
The  wonder  is^  not  that  lunacy  administration  here  should  bal 
more  t^^rannical,  expensive,  and  distrusted  than  in  Europe^  that  J 
physical  restraint  and  punishments  should  be  more  frequent  andi 
excessiye,  that  suppression  of  lett^*8  and  secrecy  should  be  en- 
forced, or  that  insanity  should  increase  and  become  incurable  i 
in  the  degree  that  our  as>lum  management  has  fallen  behind^ 
Che  science  and  humanity  of  the  age;  but  tiie  wonder  is  that  a 
humane  and  intelligent  people  should  have  so  long,  with  the 
example  of  Europe  before  their  eyes,  tolerated  a  system  repug- 
nant to  then*  constitutions  and  national  spirit.    We  may  be  sure  j 
tiiat  a  system  so  intrenched  in  the  statutes  and  in  prof esdonal, 
partisan,  and  local  interests  all  over  the  country,  will  not  be 
earaly  overthrown.    But  difficult  as  the  work  may  be,  the  most  J 
eesential  step  toward  reform  is  to  open  all  the  asylums,  publioi 
and  private  alike,  to  inspection  and  reports  by  an  independent  j 
board  (after  the  British  model),  either  created  separately  in 
each  State,  or  made  up  of  members  from  several  States,  for  a 
common  dut}\     Then  asylum  extravagance,  asylum  despotism, 
and  asylum  polities  will  fall  before  public  opinion ;  but  not  be- 
fore.   All  reforms  short  of  this  must  deal  mainly  with  effect6|  | 
and  not  with  the  real  causes  of  our  evils. 

DoBMAK  B,  Eaton. 
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To  make  the  position  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  clear  to  the 
general  reader;  to  deal  with  the  subject  without  prejudice  and 
yet  to  state  the  truth,  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  Toward  the 
United  States  the  Mormon  power  observes  the  forms  of  repub- 
lican polity,  while  in  fact  it  is  a  despotism  as  absolute  in  its  control 
over  its  own  people  as  ever  existed  on  the  earth.  That  such  an 
institution  has  been  able  to  plant  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  United 
States,  to  maintain  itself,  and  to  steadily  increase  in  power,  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  times.  It  reveals,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
slow  a  perfectly  free  people  are  to  realize  when  a  serious  danger 
threatens  them ;  on  the  other,  what  results  cunning  and  unscru- 
pulous leaders  may  achieve  through  appeals  to  men  whose  minds 
are  clouded  by  ignorance  and  steeped  in  superstition. 

Ask  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  in  the  country  what  there  is 
objectionable  in  the  Mormon  faith  and  in  Mormon  practices, 
and  the  answer  will  be  that  polygamy  is  preached  and  practiced. 
That  behind  polygamy  there  is  in  the  Mormon  creed  a  deadly 
menace  to  free  government,  few  suspect.  And  yet  this  is  true. 
The  Mormons  have  a  "  celestial  kingdom  of  God,"  and  a  "  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth."  This  latter  means  the  rule  of  its  people 
in  temporal  things ;  and  the  dream  of  the  Mormon  leaders  is, 
that  under  this  rule  the  governments  of  the  earth  wiU  one  by 
one  be  brought,  until  the  whole  world  shall  be  subjugated. 
They  teach  explicitly  that  every  government  framed  by  man  is 
illegal ;  declare  that  their  government  was  given  them  direct  from 
heaven ;  that  the  president  and  apostles  of  their  church  stand 
on  earth  the  direct  vicegerents  of  the  Almighty ;  and  that,  by 
revelations,  dreams,  and  other  jugglery,  they  are  at  all  times 
endowed  with  the  wisdom  to  guide  their  people  aright  in  all 
things,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual    Their  leaders  daim  to  be 
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infalliblei  not  in  the  sense  of  a  conrt  of  last  appeid^  bat  as  men 
infq>ired^  who  catch  the  thoughts  and  pronounce  the  words  of 
Deity.  And  the  chdm  is  admitted  by  their  foUowerH.  With 
such  a  belief  impressed  upon  the  plastic  heaji^  of  chililren,  it  m 
easy  to  enforce  ^Uscipline.  Then,  in  worldly  knowledge  tliey  lire 
instructed  very  little,  the  policy  of  the  church  being  to  keep  the 
masses  poor  and  ignorant.  They  are  forbidden  to  read  books  < 
journals  that  attack  their  faith  or  appeal  to  their  reason  j  wt 
tJie  quality  of  their  own  journals  will  be  understood  when  we 
mention  that,  within  the  past  year,  they  have  prescribed  as  a 
certain  safeguard  against,  and  remedy  for,  diplitheria  and  other 
diseases  which  come  of  blood-poisoning,  more  earnest  prayers, 
more  punctual  and  faithful  obedience  to  the  commands  of  thc-ir 
elders.  Naturally,  men  so  enthralled  are  mere  slaves.  Their 
first  and  onjy  r^^id  allegiance  is  given  to  their  (thurch  and  chiefs* 
Ab  between  their  creed  and  the  government  of  the  Unit-ed 
States^  the  latter  is  nothing ;  when  any  law  of  the  land  conflicts 
with  a  church  rule,  the  law  is  held  as  naught,  and,  to  defeat 
the  execution  of  such  a  law,  perjury  is  held  to  be,  instead  of  a 
crime,  a  virtue.  Repeated  instances  of  this  have  l>een  given 
in  the  courts  of  Utah  by  Mormons,  from  Brigham  Toung  and 
Daniel  H.  WeUs  down  to  the  herd  which  live  but  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  leaders.  Dora  Young,  a  daughter  of  Brigham,  who 
has  broken  away  from  the  Mormon  church,  declai'cs  that  the 
first  thing  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  atrocities  practiced,  under  the 
name  of  religion,  in  Utah,  was  the  wholesale  perjury  resorted  to 
by  her  father  and  by  others  high  in  authority  in  the  ]^lormon 
ehnrch,  in  order  to  circumvent  the  laws  and  to  defeat  justice. 

To  the  ignorant  masses  in  Utah  thousands  &om  Europe 
are  annually  added, — creatures  who,  in  their  native  lands,  were 
80  miscmble  that,  finding  here  a  home  with  plenty  of  veget4U»les, 
fruit,  meat,  and  fish,  they  are  easily  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  all  this  is  a  direct  mterposltion  of  divine  grace  in  their 
behalf.  The  result  is  a  people  who,  in  their  daily  lives,  are 
peaceable,  industrious,  frugal,  and  courteous,  but  who,  at  the 
command  of  their  leaders,  would,  in  a  day,  rise  up,  lay  their 
oities  and  towns  waste,  and  with  their  flocks  and  herds  go 
search  of  a  new  home,  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  as  directed  • 
and  whether  committing  atrocities,  or  themselves  perishing  from 
exposure,  would  say  their  prayers  and  sing  their  hymns  in  the 
very  eosta^  of  fanaticism. 
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Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  people  in  Utah, 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand — probably  one  hundred  andd 
twenty  thousand — are  Mormons.    And  the  hive  has  commenced  ^ 
to  swarm.    To-day  they  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho  and 
Arizona,  and  are  swiftly  peopling  Washington,  Montana,  Wyo- j 
ming,  and  Colorado*    The  vote  of  Idaho,  for  Congressmen,  was' 
carried  at  the  late  eleetiou  by  a  brief  order  of  George  Q.  Cannon, 
directing  Mormons  in  that  territory  to  vote  for  a  certain  man. 
Camion  did  not  leave  Lis  office  in  Salt  Lake  City;  but  all  the 
Mormons  in  Idaho  voted  as  a  unit.     Allow  Mormoniism  to  go 
on  unchecked  for  ten  years  longer,  and  Cannon  will,  from  the 
same  office,  dictate  the  elections  in  aU  the  region  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  California  and  j 
Oregon  j  that  is,  he  will  hold  under  absolute  control,  as  in  tJtah^  I 
or  the  balance  of  power,  as  in  Idaho,  a  region  as  great  in  ares| 
as  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.     It 
a  region  of  measureless  resources,  the  seat  of  a  future  empire  j1 
it  is  a  succession  of  mountains  rich  in  minerals,  and  valleys, 
many  of  which  contain  magnificent  land.    The  mountains  are 
principally  valuable  for  their  mines.    The  miner  is  a  thorough 
nomad;  his  eyes  are  forever  fixed  on  the  heights  which  promise | 
mineral  croppings,  and  when  one  point  does  not  answer  hiaj 
expectations,  he  seeks  another.     The  Mormon  cares  not 
for  the  hills,  except  for  a  summer  range  for  his  stock,  and  for 
the  market  which  he  there  finds  among  the  miners  for  his 
surplus  farm  products  f  but  he  fastens  on  the  arable  lands 
the  valleys  with  a  tenacity  which  never  lets  go.    In  this  way^ 
every  arable  acre  and  almost  every  spring  which  commands 
a  stock  range  in  Utah  has  been  appropriated  by  him ;  and  now 
this  noiseless  conquest  is  extending  to  other  territories.     In 
their  advance  the  Mormons  are  like  the  Chinese:  they  will 
work  for  Gentiles  for  money ;  sell  Gentiles  an}i;hing  they  have 
to  sell;  buy  land  from  them;    but  there  transactions  ceAsep 
their  purchases  they  make  at  their  own    cooperative  stores, 
and,  except  to  convert  labor  or  supplies  into  money,  they  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  Gentiles.     They  belong  to  a  kingdom 
foreign  in  its  ways  and  foreign  in  f e^dty  to  this  coxmtry.    But  J 
for  the  mines  no  outsider  could  find  anything  whereby  he  cou 
earn  a  living  in  Utah.    Prom  this  nde,  perhaps,  the  Israditea] 
might  be  excepted — the  old-time  polygamists.    Were  it  to  suit 
some  political  party  to  give  Statehood  to  Utah,  every  Gent 
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would  be  forced  to  move  away;  the  miiieB  would  be  taxed  eo 
that  it  would  be  imjiossible  to  work  them^  and  nothing  elae  would 
remaia.  The  Mormons  have  shown  their  eagerness  to  do  this 
already.  Their  legislature  passed  a  bill  laying  a  tax  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  mines,  and  the  veto  of  the 
governor  was  all  that  prevented  the  bUl  becoming  a  law.  Libel 
laws  would  make  it  imi)0ssible  to  publish  a  liberal  newspaper, 
and  other  laws  would  be  added  until  there  would  be  but  one  of 
two  things  for  GentileB  to  do — either  emigrate  or  fight  j  and 
they  are  but  one  to  seven  or  eight  of  the  whole  people.  The 
Mormons  are  as  one  in  thought  All  Mormons  are  not  jxilygiir 
mists,  but  as  the  men  of  the  South  were  solid  in  1861,  when  the 
four  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  appealed  to  them,  so  the 
Mormons  follow,  with  implicit  trust  and  obedience,  their  leaders. 
They  stand  toward  the  world  as  does  a  hollow  square  on  a  battle- 
field^ bristling  in  every  direction,  hostile  everywhere,  presenting 
a  solid  front  on  all  sides,  and  apparently  exposing  no  weak  spot, 
no  point  where  shields  are  not  joined  and  spears  thrust  out 
menacingly. 

In  Utah  the  ballot  is  given  to  women,  and  the  law  is  80 
framed  that  it  permits  aUen  women  to  vote  within  a  month  after 
reaching  Utah,  without  so  much  ss  requiring  from  them  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Of  course  these  are  like  the 
men,  and  do  simply  what  they  are  instructed  by  their  chiefs  to 
do,  understanding  n^i  more  of  what  they  are  doing  than  a  wild 
native  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  would  of  the  "Resolutions  of 
Ninety-eight.''  It  was  this  onenesSy  this  utter  death  of  free 
thought,  this  slavish  obedience  to  the  masters,  and  this  entire 
prostitution  of  free  and  populiir  government,  and  not  polygamy, 
which  caused  the  men  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  t-o  arise  in  a  firenzy 
of  rage  and  drive  the  first  nucleus  of  the  bogus  creed  from  their 
midst. 

How  has  this  power  waxed  so  strong  t  To  answer  the  question 
a  brief  review  is  necessary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  original 
Mormon  creed  was  evolved  from  the  crafty  brain  of  Sidney  Rig- 
don.  Rigdon  was  bom  and  reared  in  the  region  of  the  Whisky 
Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania*  The  first  shot  in  that  early  rebel- 
lion was  fired  but  a  few  rods  from  Rigdon's  fatlier's  house.  The 
man  who  was  afterward  Rigdon's  pastor  was  a  leader  with  Mike 
Fink  and  his  brother  outlaws,  and  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  in 
irons*    Rigdon  was  expelled  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
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Pittsburgh,  in  1823^  for  heresy.  He  was  then  teaching  "  Oommon 
Stock  ^  (commnnism),  and  afterward  drifted  natiu'ally  into  Mor- 
rnoni^n,  for  he  was  steeped  with  incendiarism  before  he  was  bora* 
Greedy  of  power,  with  a  subtle  knowledge  of  lower  human 
nature,  he  rightly  judged  that  the  best  way  to  attain  the  object 
of  his  ambition  was  to  place  a  chain  of  superstition  around  the 
necks  of  men.  So  he  worked  out  the  detmls  of  a  new  church. 
Among  other  things  which  his  new  religious  code  eont-nined 
was  the  pro\ision  for  sealing  to  the  dead  for  etermt^%  that  lost 
souls  might  still  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  celestial  marriage 
with  those  yet  in  the  flesh  who  had  been  saved  through  con- 
version  to  the  Mormon  faith.  But  Rigdon  had  little  magnetism ; 
moreover,  he  had  some  education;  for  him  to  state  in  scholarly 
language  what  purported  to  be  a  revelation  from  on  high  would 
be  to  defeat  his  own  purpose.  He  required  an  assistant,  and 
se^iirched  until  he  found  the  subject  that  he  required  in  a  htH>d- 
lum  and  tramp  who  was  going  around  the  country  with  a  "  peep^ 
stone,  telling  fortunes.     This  was  Joe  Smith. 

Smith  was  bom  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  about  the  time  that 
Wingate,  the  combined  forger  and  religious  charlatan,  made  sudi 
a  sensation  there.  He  removed,  when  a  youth,  to  Palmyra,  New 
York,  and  there  Rigdon  found  him.  Smith  was  full  of  magnet- 
ism, full  of  warm  blood,  a  hearty,  generous  fellow, — ^from  the 
description  an  original,  untutored  Jim  Pisk.  After  proper  train- 
ing, Smith  became  the  prophet  and  Rigdon  the  inspiration  behind 
him,  putting  cunning  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  boor.  At  last 
Smith,  finding  how  pleasant  it  was  to  play  prophet,  and  flattered 
by  the  devotion  paid  him,  drew  away  ft^m  Uie  cold  Rigdon.  For 
one  of  his  sensual  nature,  it  was  but  natural  to  conclude  that  if 
celestial  plural  marriages  were  good,  it  was  a  grievous  waste  of 
time  to  wait  for  death  to  sanctify  them ;  that  real  women  were 
greatly  to  bo  preferred  to  doubtful  and  unsubstantial  ghosts,  and 
that  the  right  thing  was  to  be  sealed  to  those  still  in  the  ftt^k 
So  he  had  a  revelation ;  polygamy  became  a  part,  of  the  Mormon 
religion,  and  Joe  Smith  a  little  Mohammed-  Followers  began  to 
flock  rapidly  around  Smith.  Probably  without  being  conscioiia 
of  the  fact,  he  had  made  animalism  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of 
his  creed,  and  given  to  his  church  all  the  adhesiveness  which 
cements  Christian  creeds^  and  in  addition  all  the  fascination  which, 
to  sensual  natures,  clings  to  Mohammedism.  Thenceforth  the 
institutioa  thrived  until  it  became  so  much  of  a  nuisance,  and 
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took  on  attributes  of  sueli  menace  to  tree  goverument,  timt^  in  ii 
pj.  of  rage,  the  mob  killed  Smitk     Thongh  his  life-  htu\ 

b«  »t  irregTilarities,  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers  his  d<*ath 

miuln  him  a  martyred  prophet  who  had  died  for  his  people,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  held  by  them  as  one  to  be  revereneod  next 
to  the  Nazarene. 

Aiter  Smith,  Brigham  Yonng  was  made  the  leader.  Of  this 
man  it  is  strange  how  little  is  known  by  the  world.  While  all 
are  aware  that  he  wafi  a  polygamist,  and  understand  dimly  that 
he  permitted  some  violence  in  his  life,  the  popular  idea  of  liim  is 
that  to  his  own  people  he  waa  a  patriarch  j  that,  beyond  the 
shrewdness  and  courage  which  are  expected  of  a  frontier  leader, 
he  possM^ssed  the  genius  of  a  natural  leader ;  that  within  him  we 
all  the  elements  of  a  great  soldier  or  statesman-  The  truth  is,  hi 
was  one  of  the  very  worst  and  meanest  of  men,  and  hardly  a  re- 
deeming virtue  can  be  pleaded  as  an  offset  for  his  vices  and  crime 
That,  at  last,  he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed  is  almost  an  impeaol 
meat  of  eternal  justice.  His  own  people  admit  that  physically  he" 
was  an  abject  coward.  Possessing  this  infirmity,  he  was  naturally 
cruel  and  an  intolerable  tyrant  when  intmsted  with  power.  Intel- 
lectually he  was  not  bright ;  but  he  was  full  of  animal  magnetism ; 
and,  though  his  heart  was  that  of  a  sheep,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  wolf  in  his  forehead ;  possessing  a  stubbornness  which  never 
yielded,  and  a  plausible  tongue,  and  backed  as  he  was  by  such 
physical  and  superstitious  power,  he  held  the  masses  of  his  creed 
in  absolute  subjection.  They  never  dreamed  of  appealing  from  his 
conmiands,  much  less  of  disobeying  them.  His  avarice  was  meas^ 
nreless,  and  he  robbed  his  people  for  thirty  years — ^robbed  them 
by  wholesale  and  retail  It  is  said  that  he  never  saw  a  beautiful 
woman  that  he  did  not  seek  to  possess  her,  never  a  prnHtable 
business,  fine  house  or  horse,  that  he  did  not  plan  to  obtain  it 
without  giving  any  fair  compensation.  Instead  of  being  the 
shepherd,  he  perpetually  preyed  upon  the  flock.  He  robbed  men 
of  their  property,  and  of  their  wives,  and  yet  he  lived  on  to  old 
age,  for  was  he  not  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  were  not  his 
'*  avenging  angels  '•  always  lying  in  wait  for  any  who  might  pro- 
test !  The  praise  he  has  received,  for  having  poor  people  taken 
to  Utah  and  furnished  with  homes,  is  not  merited-  A  church-f tmd 
does  that  work,  and  every  immigrant  is  charged  with  the  full 
amount",  and  ten  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  debt  is  a  perpetual 
lien  upon  his  earnings  until  it  is  paid.    It  is  the  first  link  forged 
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in  the  aham  of  slavtiry,  whicli  holds  men  slaves  in  Utah.  Young's 
theory  was  that,  to  be  ruled,  men  must  be  kept  poor  and  ignorant 
He  bewailed  the  fact  that  there  was  gold  and  silver  in  the  hills 
of  Utah;  forbade  his  people  looking  for  or  working  mines; 
caused  the  first  prospectors  who  went  to  Utah  to  be  driven 
away  or  assassinated,  and  said :  ^'  K  mines  are  opened,  men  will 
grow  rich ;  with  riches  they  will  want  fine  houses  and  horses  j  their 
women  will  want  fine  clothes  j  and  the  result  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  holy  religion.-'  He  had  a  wonderful  fondness  for 
women,  but  the  opening  of  the  first  millinery  and  dress-making 
establishment  in  Salt  Lake  City  was  **  terrible  ^  to  him,  as  ^'  an 
army  with  banners*'' 

Brigham  Young  is  dead,  but  no  mortal  can  estimate  the  dread* 
ful  influence  which  his  rule  of  thirty  years  had  upon  his  people. 
They  were  molded  and  disciplined  until  they  were  made  abso- 
lute slaves ;  at  the  same  time  they  had  had  set  to  them,  by  their 
prophet,  examples  of  perjury  and  robbery,  of  open  murder  and 
secret  assassination,  of  all  manner  of  duplicity  and  fraud,  until 
at  last  they  grew  to  contemplate  the  perpetration  of  any  crime  in 
the  interest  of  their  church  as  a  mere  emotionless  act  of  duty. 
The  women  had  imbibed  the  Christian  idea  that  it  was  glorious 
to  suffer  for  their  church ;  the  men  clung  eagerly  to  a  faith  which 
honored  most  the  man  whose  lusts  were  strongest.  Often,  in  the 
Tabemade,  Brigham  Young  preached  upon  the  necessity,  some- 
times, of  murder  (blood-atonement)  in  order  to  save  souls.  The 
morning  before  and  the  evening  succeding  the  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre,  the  fiends  who  there  cut  the  throats  of  defenseless 
women  and  helpless  little  children  were  punctual  and  full  of  fer- 
vor at  prayers.  The  effect  of  Brigham's  rule  was  to  consolidate, 
to  absolutely  fuse  his  whole  people  until  they  became  an  unbroken 
cordon  around  their  creed.  At  the  same  time  their  moral  senti- 
ments became  so  blimted  that,  at  the  conmiand  of  their  chiefs, 
they  simply  obeyed,  never  stopping  to  question  the  right  or  wrong 
of  anything.    They  remain  substantially  the  same  ta  this  day. 

Brigham^s  office  fell  to  John  Taylor,  but  upon  George  Q. 
Cannon  his  mantle,  as  leader,  yeally  descended.  He  is  "  First 
Counselor''  of  the  president — is  really  the  premier  of  the  Mormon 
state ;  he  is  the  Mormon  attorney  in  Washington,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  four  wives  and  four  broods  of  cJiildren,  he  has  for 
years  occupied  a  seat  as  delegate  in  Congress,  and  is  the  sweet- 
esti  smoothest,  and  most  plausible  sophist  on  all  this  round 
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jprtii<    His  going  to  Congress  at  first  was  meant  direcUjr  as 
insult  to  the  United  States.    When  Brigham  Young  named 
for  the  place,  he  said :  ^*  I  will  thrust  polygamy  down  the  i 
of  Congress  j*^  and  he  did  it 

With  the  death  of  Brigham  Young,  the  American  leadershipj 
of  the  Mormons  ceased.  Taylor  is  an  EnglishTuan,  Cannon  is  i 
Englishman,  and  almost  all  the  leaders  are  of  foreign  birth. 
The  Mormon  church  is  a  foreign  kingdom,  hostile  in  all  its  feat- 
ures to  a  republican  form  of  goyemmentf  it  is  guided  and 
controlled  by  foreigners,  and  depends  upon  foreigners  and  ihe 
children  of  foreigners  for  future  expansion  and  power.  It  is 
absolut'Cly  un-American  in  all  its  attributes.  It  is  a  the 
racy  managed  by  a  plebeian  aristocracy,  for  intellectually^ 
the  whole  organization  is  of  low  order.  Now,  in  addition  tu 
church  ties,  there  are  family  ties  to  hold  tiiis  people  in  unitj\ 
The  organization  is  fanaticism  and  superstition  solidified.  It 
numbers,  probably,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  is 
increasing  as  fast  as  polygamy  and  immigration  can  ac^ompl 
the  result  It  is  swiftly  peopling  all  the  agricultural  vaUejrs  i 
our  richest  territories,  and  its  leaders  boldly  proclaim  their  inten- 
tion to  subjugate  the  whole  Union  and  bring  it  under  their  rule,. 
They  exalt  their  church,  over  the  state  \  contemn  all  laws  whicli| 
conflict  with  any  tenet  of  their  creed ;  are  as  c^reJess  of  their  oat 
as  a  Chinaman,  and  bear  as  little  allegiance  to  the  United  Statea| 
government  as  do  the  Chiuese.  The  control  of  the  chiefs,  as 
Mohammedan  countries,  is  absolute;  their  organization  superb; 
the  discipline  of  the  people  perfect.  From  tithes,  $1,000,000  annu- 
ally is  collected  witli  which  to  strengthen  their  position ;  they 
are  a  hardy  race,  indifferent  to  hardships  and  privations;  already 
they  are  such  a  power  that  demagogues  in  their  own  country, 
other  demagogues  in  Congress,  and  great  moneyed  corporations, 
with  their  subsidized  newspapers,  pander  to  them^  and  it  is  plainj 
that  this  institution,  which  was  jeered  at  but  a  few  years 
has  now  become  an  absolute  terror  and  menace  to  the  United 
States. 

The  organization  is  governed  by  a  code  which  is  sidd  to  be  a 
cloee  copy  of  that  which  prevailed  in  Peru  under  the  rule  of  the 
bioaa  Of  its  completeness,  an  idea  may  be  gained  by  a  state-^ 
ment  given  to  a  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  "  Chronicle," 
last  month,  by  Bishop  Henry  Lunt,  of  Cedar  City,  Utah.  The 
bishop  said: 
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''First,  there  is  a  President,  and  he  has  two  Counselors.  Second,  there 
are  Twelve  Apostles.  The  President  is  one  of  them,  and  there  are  eleven 
others.  Each  of  them  receives  a  salary  of  $1500  per  annmn.  The  President 
wields  an  authority  eqnal  to  that  of  the  other  eleven.  Third,  there  are  seven 
Presidents  designated  as  the  Presidents  of  the  Seventies.  Fourth,  come  the 
Seventies,  with  seven  Presidents  over  each,  and  a  President  over  each  of  the 
Sevens.  Fifth,  come  the  Seventies,  each  body  of  which  consists  of  seventy 
Elders.  There  are  eighty  of  these  Seventies  in  Utah,  and  they  are  compelled 
to  report  at  least  annually.  These  constitute  the  general  authorities  of  the 
Church.  Sixth,  is  the  Head  Patriarch  of  the  Church.  This  dignity  is  heredi- 
tary when  the  candidate  is  worthy.  The  Head  Patriarch  resides  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  blesses  the  people  by  tJie  laying  on  of  hands.  The  present  incum- 
bent of  that  sacred  position  is  John  Smith,  the  nephew  of  I^phet  Joseph 
Smith.  Seventh,  there  is  a  Presiding  Bishop,  who  attends  to  the  collection  of 
tithes.  Eighth,  Zion  is  divided  into  twenty-three  Stakes,  each  of  which  has 
a  President.  Each  Stake  is  subdivided  into  wards,  and  each  ward  into  dis- 
tricts. Each  district  has  a  quorum  of  Teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to  visit 
each  family  periodically  and  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  members. 
Each  district  has  a  meeting-house,  Sunday-school,  day-school.  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  primary  association  for  small  children  which 
meets  on  Saturdays,  and  usually  a  dramatic  society.  Our  people  at  Cedar 
City  have  a  brass  band,  a  string  band,  a  co(5perative  store,  a  codperative  tan- 
nery, and  a  cooperative  grist-mill  which  cost  ten  thousand  dollars.  Ninth, 
come  the  priests  and  deacons.  In  the  world  the  priests  preach  and  baptize, 
but  do  not  lay  on  hands.  The  wisdom  of  man  could  never  have  devised  a 
church  organization  like  that.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  there  are  thirty  thousand  children  in  Utah  imder  eight 
years  of  age.  We  have  a  Sunday-school  organization  known  as  the  Deseret 
Sunday-school  Union,  of  which  George  Q.  Cannon  is  Superintendent ;  he  is 
our  Delegate  to  Congress.  Then  we  have  a  perpetual  immigration  fund,  in 
charge  of  President  Albert  Carrington.  With  this  we  assist  in  gathering  our 
converts  to  these  valleys.    All  nations  are  here  represented.'^ 

Of  the  designs  of  the  church,  to  the  same  correspondent 
Bishop  Lunt  said : 

''  Like  a  grain  of  mustard  was  the  truth  planted  in  Zion,  and  it  is  destined 
to  spread  through  all  the  world.  Our  Church  has  been  organized  only  fifty 
years,  and  yet  behold  its  wealth  and  power.  This  is  our  year  of  jubilee.  We 
look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  when  we  will  hold  the  reins 
of  the  United  States  government.  That  is  our  present  temporal  aim ;  after 
that  we  expect  to  control  the  continent.^ 

When  told  by  the  correspondent  that  such  a  scheme  seems 
somewhat  visionary,  considering  the  fafet  that  Utah  cannot 
secure  recognition  as  a  State,  the  bishop's  reply  was : 

^*  Do  not  be  deceived ;  we  are  looking  after  that.  We  do  not  care  for  these 
territorial  officials  sent  out  to  govern  us.    They  are  nobodies  here.    We  do 
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not  reeogfnise  tbenL  Neither  da  we  fear  any  practioal  intetferenoe  bj  Con* 
groflB.  We  intend  to  have  Utah  reoognisod  as  a  State.  TcMlay  we  bold  the 
balance  of  politi&al  power  in  Idaho,  we  rule  Utah  aheolntelji  and  in  a 
Tarj  short  time  we  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Arizona  and  Wyoming. 
A  few  months  ago»  President  Snow  of  St.  George  set  out  with  a  band  of  prifiets 
forr  an  eztensiTe  tonr  through  Colorado,  New  Merieo^  Wyoming,  Montaoay 
Idahop  and  Arizona,  to  proselyte.  We  also  expeet  to  send  nUastonarioii  to 
Bome  parts  of  Nevada,  and  we  deaigo  to  plant  eoloiiiea  in  Wadiingloii 
Territory. 

'*  In  the  past  mx  montha  we  have  sent  more  than  three  Uionsand  of  our 
people  down  through  the  Sevier  valley  to  aettie  in  Arixona,  and  the  move^ 
ment  still  progrefiaea.  AU  this  will  help  build  up  for  ua  a  politioal  power 
whieh  will,  in  time,  oompel  the  homage  of  the  demagogues  of  the  country. 
Our  vote  is  solid,  and  will  always  remain  so.  It  will  be  thrown  wh«re  the 
mo«t  good  will  be  aecompUshed  for  the  Chtiroh.  Then  in  some  groat 
poUtxeal  eriais^  the  two  present  political  parties  will  bid  for  our  nupport. 
Utah  wfll  then  be  admitted  as  a  polygamous  State,  and  the  other  territories 
we  have  peaoefnlly  subjugat^^d  will  l>e  admitted  also.  We  will  then  bold  the 
baianoe  of  power,  and  wiU  dictate  to  the  country.  In  time,  our  prinoiples^ 
whieh  are  of  saored  origin,  wiU  spread  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
poaaess  the  ability  to  turn  the  political  scale  in  any  partieular  community  we 
deaire.  Our  people  are  obedient.  When  they  are  called  by  the  Church,  they 
promptly  obey*  They  soU  their  houses,  buids,  and  stock,  and  remove  to  any 
piLTt  of  the  country  the  Church  may  dii^eet  them  to.  Ton  can  imagine  the 
results  which  wisdom  may  bring  about,  with  the  assistance  of  a  ehoreh 
organisation  like  ours.  It  is  the  eompletest  one  the  world  has  ever  seen* 
We  have  another  advantage.  We  are  now  and  shall  always  be  in  favor  of 
woman  suiErage.  The  women  of  Utah  vote,  and  tbey  never  desert  the  colors 
of  the  Church  in  a  political  contest.  They  vote  for  the  tried  friends  of  the 
Church,  and  what  tbey  do  here  they  will  do  everywhere  our  principles  and 
our  institutions  spread.*' 

That  teUs  the  whole  story.  As  tbo  Gulf  Stream  mixes  not 
with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on  which  it  rides,  and  which  makes 
its  banks,  so  this  theocracy  is  pnrsning  and  pressing  its  distinct 
way  through  and  over  the  republic.  During  the  past  decade  it 
has  waived  some  of  its  atrocities,  but  has  not  surrendered  a  tenet 
of  its  creed,  or  abated  one  jot  of  its  purpose  of  subjugation. 

Is  there  any  remedy!  Yesj  because,  while  the  masses  are 
SLncerCi  the  leaders  know  perfectly  well  that  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  structure  is  laid  in  fraud,  and  that  only  its  cement  of 
superstition  keeps  it  from  toppling  and  going  down  with  a  crash. 
With  them  the  iastitation  is  simply  a  commercial  and  political 
engine,  which  they  work  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  power 
and  gaining  more  plunder  from  their  dupe^.  Nothing  can  change 
old  Mormons,  men  or  women  j  but,  despite  the  blinding  and  be- 
numbing influences  of  this  system,  under  which  so  many  hearts 
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of  womeii  liave  brokea  and  aire  teeaikiiig^  there  is  amoiig  fhe 
young  a  growing  resaesBneaB^  an  inereaaing  aenae  of  ahame  and 
inrong.  The  eonditiona  are  beeoming  dangerona^  and  fhe  leaden 
aee  it  Utah  ia  not  Turkey,  or  one  of  flie  Barbery  aiatea;  fhe 
air  iapnre;  fhe  American  flag  ia  overhead;  aomeeeihoea  of  fhe 
Ixxxzn  of  fhe  power-preaa  are  beginning  to  be  heard;  aome  flaahea 
of  fhe  electric  lig^t  of  knowledge  to  be  aeen ;  and  aome  of  the  ho^ 
which  make  jubilant  fhe  aocQa  of  American  youth  elaewhere 
are  causing  HirOla  in  bearta  in  Utah  whioh  have  heretofore  been 
stolid.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  strike  at  the  aniTnaJism  vdiich 
underlies  fhe  Mormon  system,  and  either  by  a  eommismon,  aa 
recommended  by  President  Hiiyesy  or  some  other  means^  while 
goarding  carefnlly  all  personal  and  piroperly  lig^itB,  and  ahlelding 
tiiose  from  harm  wbo  have  sinned  fhron(^  ignorance,  wrest  fhe 
offices  (local)  from  pdygamists,  make  farther  plural  maniagea 
impoflsihie,  and  never  relax  until  pofygamy  and  the  rule  of  tiie 
Mormon  church  in  temporal  affairs  are  forever  abandoned.  Thia 
can  be  accomplished  now.  If  it  is  postponed  for  fifteen  yean 
longer,  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  dvil  war  will  suf&oe  to 
overcome  this  open  enemy  of  republican  government 

G.  C.  GOO0WIN. 


THEOLOGICAL  CHARUTANISM. 


Th^  ftmall  philosopher  is  a  great  character  in  New  England. 
His  fundamental  rule  of  logical  procedure  is  to  gness  at  the 
half^  and  multiply  by  two.  [Applause.] '^^  It  is  only  two  or 
three  years  since  the  "philosopher,"  from  whom  this  text  is 
quoted^  was  himself  '^  a  great  character  in  New  England/*  inas- 
much as  he  could  give  a  lecture  once  every  week^  in  one  of  the 
largest  halls  of  New  England^s  principal  city,  and  could  enter- 
tain his  audience  of  two  or  thre«  thousand  people  with  discus- 
sions of  the  most  vast  and  abstruse  themes  of  sdenoe  and 
metaphysics.  The  success  with  which  he  entertained  his  audi- 
ence is  carefully  chronicled  for  us  in  the  volumes  made  up  from 
the  reports  of  his  lectures,  in  which  parenthetic^  notes  of 
"  laughter,''  "  applause,"  or  "  sensation  ^  occur  as  frequently  aa 
in  ordinary  newspaper  reports  of  stump-speeches  or  humorous 
convivial  harangues.  As  a  social  phenomenon,  this  singular 
career  of  Mr.  Cook  possesses  considerable  interest — enough,  at 
any  rate,  to  justify  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  his  ''  fundamental  rule 
of  procedure." 

Among  the  wise  and  witty  sayings  of  the  ancients  with 
which  our  children  are  puzzled  and  edified  in  the  first  dozen 
pages  of  the  Greek  "  Reader,"  there  is  a  caustic  remark  attrib- 
uted to  Phokion,  on  the  occasion  of  being  very  violently 
applauded  by  the  populace :  '^  Dear  me,"  said  the  old  statesman, 
'*can  it  be  that  I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  myself  t"  So, 
when  three  thousand  people  are  made  to  laugh  and  clap  their 
hands  over  statements  about  the  origin  of  species,  or  the 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system^  the  first  impulse  of  any  scien- 
tific inquirer  of  ordinary  sagacity  imd  experience  is  to  ask  in 


*  Cook'B  **  Boston  Monday  Lectures :  Biology,**  poge  61. 
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wliat  meretricious  fashion  these  serious  subjects  can  have 
been  treated,  in  order  to  have  produced  such  a  result.  The 
inference  may  be  cynical,  perhaps,  but  it  is  none  the  less  likely 
to  be  sound.  In  tir.  Cook's  case,  one  does  not  need  to  read  fso- 
in  the  published  reports  of  his  lectures  to  see  that  his  funda- 
mental rule  of  procedure  is  something  very  different  from  any 
of  the  rules  by  which  truth  is  wooed  aiid  won  by  scientific 
inquirers.  Among  Mr.  Mill's  comprehensive  canons  of  logical 
method  one  might  search  in  vain  for  a  specimen  of  the  method 
employed  by  Mr.  Cook.  Of  the  temper  of  mind,  indeed,  in 
which  scientific  inquiries  are  conducted,  Mr.  Cook  has  no  more 
conception  than  Laura  Bridgman  could  have  of  Pompeian  red, 
or  of  a  chord  of  the  minor  ninth.  The  process  of  holdftg  one's 
judgment  in  suspense  over  a  complicated  problem,  of  patiently 
gathering  and  weighing  the  evidence  on  either  side,  of  subject- 
ing one's  own  first-formed  hypotheses  to  repeated  verification,  of 
clearly  comprehending  and  fairly  stating  opposing  views,  of  set- 
ting forth  one's  conclusions  at  last,  guardedly  and  with  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  tenable, — 
all  this  sort  of  thing  is  absolutely  foreign  to  Mr.  Cook's  nature. 
To  Mr.  Cook,  a  scientific  thesis  is  simply  a  statement  over 
which  it  is  possible  to  get  up  a  fight.  The  game-cock  is  his 
totem ;  to  him  the  bones  of  the  vertebrate  sub-kingdom  are  only 
so  many  bones  of  contention,  and  the  sponge  is  interesting  chiefly 
as  an  emblem  which  is  never,  on  any  account,  to  be  "  thrown 
up."  He  talks  accordingly  of  scientific  men  lying  in  wait  for  Mr. 
Darwin,  ready  to  pounce  on  him  like  a  tiger  on  its  prey ;  he  is 
very  fond  of  exhibiting  what  he  calls  the  "  strategic  point "  of  a 
scientific  book  or  theory ;  and  altogether  his  attitude  is  bellicose 
to  a  degree  that  is  as  unbecoming  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel  as 
it  is  out  of  place  in  a  discussion  of  scientific  questions.  His 
favorite  method  of  dealing  with  a  scientific  writer  is  to  quote 
from  him  all  sorts  of  detached  statements  and  inferences,  and, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  writer's  general  system  of  opin- 
ions or  habits  of  thought,  to  praise  or  vituperate  the  detached 
statements  according  to  some  principle  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  the  reader  to  discover,  but  which  has  always  doubtless 
some  reference  to  their  supposed  bearings  upon  the  peculiar  kind 
of  orthodoxy  of  which  Mr.  Cook  appears  as  the  champion.  There 
are  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Cook  thinks  it  necessary  always  to 
berate,  no  matter  what  they  say.    If  they  happen  to  say  some- 
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tluBg  which  ought  to  be  qoite  satisfGu?tor7  to  any  reasouabia 
perfion  of  orthodox  opmions,  Mr.  Cook  either  aecnses  them  of 
insincerity,  or  represents  them  as  making  "  concessions*'^  This 
iMt  device,  I  am  ^otry  to  be  obUged  to  add^  is  not  an  aneommon 
one  with  theological  controversiahsta,  whose  zeal  exceeds  their 
sempuloTisness.  When  a  man  makes  a  statement  which  expresses 
his  deepest  convictions,  there  is  no  easier  way  of  sceniing  to  knock 
away  the  platform  on  which  he  stands  than  to  qaute  his  state- 
ment, and  descjibe  it  as  something  which  he  has  rebu'tauUy 
^  eonceded,'*  With  the  principal  writers  on  evolution,  Mr.  Cook 
is  continually  found  resorting  to  this  cheap  and  vulgar  de\ice>* 
For  example,  when  Professor  T^Tidall  declares  that  ^^if  a  right- 
hand  spii'al  movement  of  the  particles  of  the  brain  could  ho 
shown  to  occur  in  love,  and  a  left-hand  spind  movement  in  hate, 
we  should  bo  as  far  off  as  ever  from  understanding  the  counectiou 
of  this  physical  motion  with  the  spiritual  manifestations,'' — when 
Professor  Tyudall  declares  this,  he  simply  asserts  what  is  a  cardi- 
nal proposition  with  the  whole  group  of  English  pliilcjsophers  to 
which  he  belongs.  With  Professor  Hujdey,  as  well  as  with  Mr* 
Spencer,  it  is  a  fundamental  proposition  that  psychical  phenomena 
cannot  possibly  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion, 
and  this  |>roposition  they  have  at  various  times  set  forth  and 
defended, — and  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  have  proved  it 
In  the  chapter  on  **  Matter  and  Spirit,^  in  my  work  on  "  C^>8mic 
Philosophy,''  I  have  fully  expounded  this  pointy  and  have  further 
illustrated  it  in  treating  of  the  **  Unseen  World,"  With  the  con- 
clusions there  set  forth,  the  remark  of  Professor  Tyndall  thor- 
oughly agrees,  and  it  does  so  because  all  these  expressions  of 
opinion  and  aU  these  arguments  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  coherent 
system  of  anti-matorialistic  thought  adopted  by  the  English 
school  of  evolutionists.  Yet  when  Mr.  Cook  quotes  Professor 
Tyndall's  remark,  he  does  it  in  this  wise :  ^  It  is  notorious  that 
even  Tyndall  concedes^^  etc,  etc. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way,  Mr.  Cook  finds  it  easy  to  make  out 
a  fomiidaljle  an*ay  of  what  he  calls  "  the  conctsssions  of  evolu- 
tionists.'' He  first  gives  the  audience  a  crude  impression  of  some 
sort  of  theory  of  evolution,  such  as  no  scientific  thinker  ever 
dreamed  of,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  he  plays  upon  the 
crude  impression  already  half  formed  hi  the  average  mind  of  his 
audience,  and  whicb,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  share  him- 
self.   The  average  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  possessed 
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in  common  by  an  audience  big  enough  to  fill  Tremont  Temple, 
would  no  doubt  seem  to  Mr.  Darwin  or  to  Mr*  Spencer  softiething 
altogether  fearful  and  wonderfxiL  Playing  with  this  sort  of 
ifTude  material,  Mr.  Cook  puts  together  a  series  of  numbered 
propositions^  which  remind  one  of  those  interminable  auction-cata- 
logues of  Walt  Whitman,  which  some  of  our  British  cousins, 
more  ardent  than  discriminating,  mistake  for  a  truly  American 
species  of  inspired  verse.  In  this  long  catena  of  statements, 
iJmost  everything  is  easily  seen  to  disagree  with  the  crude  gen- 
eral impression  to  which  tiie  speaker  appeals,  and  almost  every- 
thing is  accordingly  set  down  as  a  "concession."  And  a6  the 
audience  go  out  after  the  lecture,  they  doubtless  ask  one  another, 
in  amazed  whispers,  how  it  is  that  sensible  men  who  make  so 
many  **  concessions"  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  at  all ! 

Sometimes  Mr.  Cook  goes  even  farther  than  this,  and,  in  the 
very  act  of  quoting  an  author's  declared  opinions,  expressly 
refuses  to  give  him  credit  for  them.  Thus  he  has  the  impudence 
to  say :  "  Even  Herbert  Spencer,  who  would  he  very  glad  to  prove 
the  opposite^  says,  in  his  Biology,  *  The  proximate  chendcal  prin- 
dples  or  chemical  units — albumen,  fibrine,  gelatine,  or  the 
hypothetical  proteine  substance— cannot  possess  the  property  of 
forming  the  endlessly  varied  structures  of  animal  forms.*  ^  Mr. 
Cook  here  lays  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  his  author's  innermost 
thoughts  and  wishes  which  is  quite  remarkable.  For  a  fit  parallel 
one  wpuld  have  to  cite  the  instance  of  the  German  who  flogged 
his  son  for  profanity,  though  the  boy  had  not  opened  his  mouth. 
**  You  dinks  tamn,"  exclaimed  the  irate  father,  "  and  I  vips  you 
for  dat" 

As  there  are  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Cook  thinks  it  always  nec- 
essary to  vituperate,  no  matter  what  they  say,  so  there  are  others 
whom  he  finds  it  convenient  to  quote,  as  foils  to  the  former,  and 
to  mention  with  praise  on  all  occasions,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  the  reasons  for  thLs  preference  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  Mr.  Cook  has  an  implicit  faith  in  the  simple  and  confiding 
nature  of  his  audience.  Before  giving  these  lectures,  Mr.  Cook 
had  studied  a  while  in  Germany,  and  his  citations  of  German 
writers  show  how  far  he  deems  it  safe  to  presume  on  New  Eng- 
land's ignorance  of  what  Germany  thinks^  It  is  nice  to  have 
such  a  learned  country  as  Germany  at  one's  disposal  to  hurl  at 
the  beads  of  people  whose  '*  outlook  in  phHosophy  does  not 
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i^eacli  beyond  the  Straits  of  Dover  ^;  it  saves  ft  great  deal  of 
troable^me  argument,  and  still  more  painful  examination  of 
facts.     This    English    opinion    is    all    very    well,    yon    know, 
Imt  it  comes  from  a  philosopher  ^^  whose  star  is  jost  touch- 
ing  the  western  pines,^  and    a   Grerman  whom   I  am   about 
to  quote,   whose    book  I    "hold    in  my  hand,"  and    "wh 
star  is  in  the   aseendantp^  does  not  agree  with  it    All 
is  extremely  neat  and  convincing,   apparently,  to  the  crowd' 
in  Tremont  Temple.    With  all  Germany  at  his  disposal,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  adcnowledged  that  Mr.  Cook  makes  a  veiyJ 
sparing  use  of  his  resources.    He  quotes  Helmholtz  and  Wun^ 
every  now  and   then  with  warm    approval,  though    wherein 
tbey  should  be  found  any  more  acceptable  to  the   orthodox 
world  than  Tyndall  and  Baia,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  save  that  the 
ill-repute  of  German  free-thinkers  takes  somewhat  longer  t-o 
diffused  in  New  England  than  the  ill-repute  of  English 
thinkers.    Then,  among  these  great  Germans  who  are  to  set  th<! 
English-speaking  world  ^ght,  we  have  DeUtzschl    To  speak 
of  Wundt  and  Delitzsch  is  as  if  one  were  to  speak  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews !    And  then  comes  the 
admirable  Lotze,  whom  Mr.  Cook  is  continually  setting  off  as 
a  foil  to  Herbert  Spencer.     On  page  179  of  the   lectures  on 
**  Heredity  "  he  enumerates,  with  special  emphasis,  those  opinions 
of  Lotze  which  he  regards  as  of  especial  importance  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  matter  and  mind,  and  then  proceeds  to 
deprecate  the  '*thunder''  which  he  presumes  he  has  evoked  *'from 
all  quarters  of  the  Spencerian  sky."    But,  considering  that  the 
propositions  he  quot-e«  from  Lotze  express  the  very  views  of  Her- 
bert Spencer^  only  somewhat  inadequately  worded,  it  would  seen 
that  the  alarm  Mr.  Cook  expresses  cannot  be  very  real,  and  thai 
thunder  in  question  is  only  a  kind  of  comic-opera  thunder  manu- 
factured behind  the  curtain  for  the  benefit  of  the  acquiescent 
audience.     For  example,  the  fourth  proposition  quoted  with  ai>- 
proval  from  Lotze  by  Mr.  Cook  reads  thus:  '* Physical  phenomena^ 
point  to  an  underlying  being  to  which  they  belong,  but  do  not 
determine  whether  that  being  is  material  or  immaterial''    Now 
this  is  Spencerism,  pure  and  unmitigated,  and  it  L^  a  crucial  prop-  - 
osition,  too,  pointing  out  the  drift  of  the  whole  philosophy  before ! 
which  it  is  set  up.    The  fact  that  Mr,  Cook  adopte  such  an 
opinion  when  stated  by  Lotze,  but  vituperates  the  same  opinion  j 
when  stated  by  Spencer,  reveals  to  us,  with  a  pungent  though  j 
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not  wholly  delicious  flavor,  the  *'  true  inwardness  "  of  his  "  fun- 
damental method  of  procedure." 

That  method,  it  must  be  acknowledged  with  due  reference  to 
the  bon  mot  of  the  old  Qreek  statesman^  is  a  method  well  adapted 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  an  immense  audience,  even  in  so  culti- 
vated a  city  as  Boston.  We  are  descended  from  fighting  ances- 
tors, and  many  of  us,  who  care  little  for  the  disinterested 
discussion  of  scientific  theories,  still  like  to  see  a  man  knocked 
down  or  impaled,  provided  the  knocking  down  be  done  with  a 
syllogistic  club,  or  the  impaling  be  restricted  to  such  a  hard 
substance  as  is  afforded  by  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  It  satisfies 
our  combative  instincts,  without  shocking  our  physical  sympa- 
thies or  making  any  great  demand  on  our  keener  thinking 
powers,  which  most  people  do  most  of  all  dislike  to  be  called 
upon  to  exercise.  To  this  kind  of  feeling  Mr.  Cook's  h 
appeal,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  his  success  seems  to 
that  he  knew  very  well  how  to  deal  with  it  In  a  moment 
winning  frankness  he  exclaims :  '*  Do  you  suppose  that  I  think 
that  this  audience  can  be  chenUdf  I  do  not  know  where  in 
America  there  is  another  weekly  audience  with  as  many  brains 
in  it;  at  least,  I  do  not  know  where,  in  New  England,  I  should 
be  so  Ukely  to  be  tripped  uj>  if  I  were  to  make  an  incorrect  state- 
ment as  here.*'  (**  Biology,"  page  67.)  After  this  persuasive 
little  dose  of  what  the  newspapers  call  "taffy,''  Mr.  Cook  pro- 
ceeds to  show  his  respect  for  the  learning  of  his  audience  in 
some  remarks  on  bathifUus,  which,  as  he  condescendingly  ex- 
plains, is  a  name  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  deep 
and  sea  1 1  The  profound  knowledge  of  elementary  Greek  thus 
shown  is  quite  equaled  by  his  account  of  bathybius  from  the 
zoological  point  of  view.  He  begins  by  telling  his  hearers  that, 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  ** Microscopical  Journal'*  in  1868, 
Prof.  Huxley  "announced  his  belief  that  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance found  in  the  ooze  of  the  beds  of  the  deep  seas  is  a  sheet 
of  living  matter  extending  around  the  globe,''  Furthermore,  of 
"  this  amazingly  strategic  (t !)  and  haughtily  trumpeted  substance 
.  .  .  Huxley  assumed  that  it  was  in  the  past,  and  would  be  in 
the  future,  the  progenitor  of  ail  the  life  on  the  planet''  Now,  it 
is  not  true  that,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  Prof.  Huxley  aimounces 
any  such  belief^  or  makes  any  such  assumption,  as  is  bore 
ascribed  to  him  j  but  we  shall  see,  in  a  moment,  that  Mr.  Cook's 
system  of  quotation  is  peculiar  in  enabling  him  to  extract  from 
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the  teart  of  an  aathor  any  meaning  whatever  that  may  happen 
to  suit  his  purposes^  This  slanderous  misrepreaentation  enables 
the  lecturetr  to  come  in  with  great  effect  at  the  close  of  his  third 
lecture,  and  earn  an  ignoble  ronnd  of  applause,  by  holding  up 
the  current  number  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts  ^  (which  he  would  appear  to  have  picked  up  at  a  book-store 
on  his  way  to  the  lecture-room)  and  citing  from  it,  as  the  fifty- 
first  and  closing  **  conccflsion"  of  evolutionists,  ^Hhat  bathybius 
has  been  discovered  in  1875,  by  the  ship  Challenger,  to  be — hear, 
O  heavens!  and  give  e^r^  O  earth! — sulphate  of  lime;  and  that 
when  dissolved  it  crystallines  as  gypsum.  [Applause.]  ^  This  is 
what  Mr.  Cook  calls  striking,  with  the  *' latest  scientific  intelli- 
gence," at  the  "bottom  stem"  of  the  great  tree  of  evolution. 
The  "  latest  scientific  intelligence  "  with  him  means  the  last  book 
or  article  which  he  has  glanced  over  without  comprehending  its 
import,  but  from  which  he  has  contrived  to  glean  some  state- 
ment calculated  to  edify  his  audience  and  scatter  the  hosts  of 
Midian.  In  point  of  fact^  the  identification  of  bathybius  with 
sulphate  of  lime  was  set  down  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  only  as 
a  suspicion,  to  which  Prof.  Huxley,  like  a  true  man  of  science, 
at  onc^  accorded  all  possible  weight,  while  lea\Tng  the  question 
open  for  further  discussion.  Only  a  mountebank,  however, 
dealing  with  an  audience  upon  whose  ignorance  of  the  subject 
he  might  safely  rely,  could  pretend  to  suppose  that  the  fate  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  in  any  way  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  organic  nature  of  bathybius.  The  amazing 
strategy  was  all  Mr.  Cook's  own,  and  the  haughty  trumpeting 
appears  to  have  been  chiefiy  done  with  his  own  very  brazen 
instrument. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  Mr.  Cook's  system  of  quotation  is 
peculiar.  The  following  instance  is  so  good  that  it  will  bear 
citing  at  some  length*  According  to  Mr.  Cook,  Prof.  Huxley 
says,  in  his  article  on  Biology  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  "  Ency- 
dopeedia  Britannica  ^ :  '*  Throughout  (iimost  the  whole  seriss  of 
Unng  beings,  we  find  agamogmesis,  or  notsejmal  gentrationJ^ 
Aft*ir  a  pause,  Mr.  Cook  proceeded  in  a  lower  voice :  '*  When 
the  topic  of  the  origin  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  on  the  earth 
is  approached  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  the  micn>6C4>pe, 
some  men,  who  know  not  what  the  holy  of  holies  in  physical 
and  religious  science  is,  say  that  we  have  no  example  of 
the  origin  of  life  without  two  parents."    Mr.  Cook  then  cites  the 
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fftTTiili^r  instances  of  parthenogenesis  in  bees  and  silk-moths^  and 
proceeds :  "  Take  up  your  Mivart,  your  Lyell,  yonr  Owen^  and 
yon  will  read  [where!]  this  same  important  fact  which  Huxley 
here  asserts,  when  he  says  that  the  law  that  perfect  individuals 
may  be  virginally  bom  extends  to  the  higher  forms  of  life.  I  am 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God ;  and  yet,  when  a  great  soul 
like  the  tender  spirit  of  our  sainted  Lincoln^  in  his  early  days, 
with  little  knowledge  but  with  great  thoughtfulness,  was  troub- 
led by  this  difficulty,  and  almost  thrown  into  infidelity  by  not 
knowing  that  the  law  that  there  must  be  two  parents  is  not 
universal,  I  am  willing  to  allude,  even  iq  such  a  presence  as 
this,  to  the  latest  science  concerning  miraculous  conception. 
[Sensation.]  ^ 

Concerning  the  good  taste,  or  the  orthodox  propriety,  of 
"  approaching  the  origin  of  the  Ufe  of  our  Lord  on  earth  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  microscope,^  something  might  be  said 
were  there  need  of  it.  The  rhetorical  vulgarity  of  the  above 
jMiflsage  will  be  as  obvious  to  most  of  our  readers  as  its  logical 
absurdity.  All  that  I  am  now  concerned  with,  however,  is  its 
unscrupulous  misstatement.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  at 
the  italieized  quotation  from  Prof.  Huxley,  upon  which  Mr.  Cook 
buUds  up  the  statement  **  that  the  law  that  perfect  individuals 
may  be  virginally  bom  extends  to  the  higher  forms  of  life.'' 
Then  let  us  turn  to  Prof.  Huxley's  article  and  see  what  he  really 
does  say*  Treating  of  the  whole  subject  of  agamogeneais  in  the 
widest  possible  way  by  including  it  under  the  more  general  prooess 
of  ceU-multipUcation,  Prol  Huxley  says :  "  Common  as  the  process 
is  in  plants  and  in  the  lower  animals,  it  becomes  rare  among  the 
higher  animals.  In  the^e,  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  organism 
from  a  part,  in  the  way  indicated  above,  ceases.  At  most  we  find 
that  the  cells  at  the  end  of  an  amputated  portion  of  the  organism 
are  capable  of  reproducing  the  lost  part,  and,  in  the  very  Mghest 
animals,  even  this  power  vanishes  in  the  adult.  .  .  ,  Throughout 
almost  the  whole  series  of  living  beings^  howexrer^  we  find  concurreHtly 
mth  the  process  of  agmnogenesis,  ^tr  asexual  generafion^  another 
method  of  generation,  in  which  the  development  of  the  germ  into 
an  organism  resembling  the  parent  depends  on  an  influence  exerted 
by  living  matter  different  from  tie  gemu  This  is  gamogen^sisj 
or  sexual  generation."  (Encyc,  Brit,  9th  edition,  "  Biology,"  page 
686.)  Comparing  the  italicized  passage  here  with  Mr.  Cook's 
italicized  quotation,  we  see  vividly  illustrated  the  *'  fundament 
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method  of  procednre^  by  which  the  "  Mondaj  Lectureship"  jmnpe 
from  a  statement  about  the  reproduction  of  a  lobster's  claws  to  t^e 
inference  that  a  man  may  be  bom  without  a  father.  Every  one 
has  heaid  of  the  worthy  clergyman  who  introduced  a  scathing 
sermon  on  a  new-fangled  variety  of  ladies'  head-dress  by  tiie 
appropiiate  text,  "  Top-knot  come  down  1''  On  being  reminded 
by  one  of  his  deacons  that  Uie  full  verse  seemed  to  read^  ^'  Let 
him  that  is  upon  the  house-top  not  come  down,"  the  pastor  boldly 
justified  his  abridgment  on  the  ground  that  any  particular  eoUo* 
cation  of  words  in  Scripture  is  as  authoritative  as  any  othcTi 
since  all  parte  of  the  Bible  are  equally  inspired.  Probably  Mr. 
Cook  would  justify  his  own  peculiar  principle  of  abridgment  on 
the  familiar  ground  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means^  and  that 
if  a  statement  seems  helpful  to  "  the  truth  '*  in  general,  it  is  no 
xnatter  whether  the  statement  itself  is  true  or  not 

Gnough  of  this.  If  we  were  to  go  through  with  Mr,  Cook's 
volumes  in  detail^  we  should  find  little  else  but  misrepresentations 
of  foots,  misconceptions  of  principles,  and  floods  of  tawdry 
rhetoric,  of  which  the  specimens  here  quoted  are  quite  sufficient 
to  illustrate  his  ^^fundamental  method  of  procedure.'^  I  have 
not  treated  him  seriously  or  with  courtesy,  beeause  there  is 
nothing  in  his  matter  or  in  his  manner  that  would  justify,  or 
even  excuse,  a  serious  method  of  treatment.  The  only  aspect  of 
Mb  career  which  really  affords  matter  for  grave  reflection  is 
tbe  ease  with  whieii  he  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  imposing  on 
tibe  credulity  and  in  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  his  public 
The  eagerness  with  which  the  orthodox  world  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  champion — whose  very  orthodoxy  withal  seems 
to  be  but  little  sounder  than  his  science— cannot  but  remind  one, 
with  sad  emphasis,  of  Oxenstjem's  famous  remark :  ^^  Quam 
pmva  gapienHa  mundus  regiturt^ 

John  Fts&e. 
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A  Physical  Treatiae  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    By  J.  E.  H.  ( 
B.  A.,  Camb,  ^  Assistant  Secret-ary  of  the  British  Association*    In  two  vola 
London:  1880,     Pp.  xviii.,  323;  ivil,  295.   Svo. 

Handbnch  der  Mechanischen  Wilrmetheorie.  Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  meJiard 
Biihlmann.    Zweiter  Band.    Zweite  Lief emng.    Braunschweig :  18S0. 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  Papers  relating  to  Electricity,  Magnetism,  tho 
Eleotrie  Telegraph,  etc.,  including  the  Ronalds  Library.  Compiled  by  Bir 
Francis  Ronalds,  P.  R.  8.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir.  Edited  by  Alfred  J. 
Frost.     London:  1880.     Pp.  xxvii,  564,   8vo. 

Berioht  iiber  die  wisaenschaftlichen  In^tromente  auf  die  Berliner  Oewer- 
beaussteUnng  im  Jahre  1879.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  L.  Loewenherx, 
RegienmgBrath  bei  der  KaiserL  Normal-EiGhungB-EomimBsion.  Berlin :  1880. 
Pp.  viii.,  635.    8vo. 

The  advance  of  physical  science,  within  the  past  few  months, 
has  been  not  less  rapid,  and  its  gains  not  less  substantial,  than 
hitherto;  but,  with  the  ever-increasing  extent  of  the  field  of 
inquiry,  the  lines  along  which  scientific  investigation  has  been 
pushing  forward  into  the  region  of  the  unknown  have  become  bo 
numerous  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
article,  to  summarize  even  briefly  the  many  important  discover- 
ies, or  to  notice  more  than  a  few  of  the  publications  which 
possess  a  special  infA^est 

Among  the  more  recent  scientific  publications,  Gordon's 
'* Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism''  commands  notice,  as 
an  exposition  of  the  more  modem  aspects  of  the  subjeet^  and  as 
embodying  the  most^  important  resiilts  of  recent  investigation. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  author,  a  controlling  idea  in 
the  construction  of  the  work  has  been  the  hypothesis  '^  adopted 
by  Newton,  Faraday,  and  Maxwell,"  and  which  now,  it  may  be 
said,  meets  with  general  though  not  universal  acceptance,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  **  action  at  a  distance,''  as  it  was 
formerly  understood, — that  is,  action  from  one  point  to  another 
¥rithout  the  intervention  of  any  material  substance, — ^but  that  all 
electrical  actions  are  transmitted  trom  place  to  place  by  strains 
of  some  continuous  medium  filling  the  intervening  space.    The 
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word  Btrain^  it  must  be  tmderstood,  bas  bere  a  somewbat  taoh- 
nical  use,  introdaced  by  Bankiiie,  and  means  simply  alteration 
of  size  or  sbape  of  tbe  medium,  or  any  portion  of  it,  without 
including  tbe  notion  of  the  force  which  causes  it.  It  must  be 
obfi^-ved  that  Maxwell  himself,  in  his  treatise  upon  electricity, 
employs  the  word  stre^s^  referring  constantly  to  the  forces  at 
work,  and  that  Newton  and  Faraday  can  hardly  be  said  with 
propriety  to  have  adopted  the  idea  of  strains,  which  is  a  modem 
differentiation,  though  their  notions  of  the  transmission  of  force 
through  space  did  substantially  involve  something  like  it^ 

The  author's  presentation  of  his  subject  is  principally  from 
tlie  physical  side,  in  the  description  of  actual  experiments,  with 
accounts  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  detads  of  its  construction 
and  manipulation,  excluding  mathematical  discussions,  except 
such  comparative  simple  computations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
calculation  of  results.  The  general  divisions  of  the  subject  are 
four — namely,  Electro-Statics,  Magnetism,  Electro-Kinetics,  and 
Electro-Optics.  Of  these,  the  first,  which  occupies  nearly  half  of 
the  first  volume,  embraces,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  descriptions 
of  the  simple  and  familiar  phenomena  in  which  s<)me  of  the  most 
characteristic  effects  of  electricity  are  manifested,  and  of  various 
forms  of  statical  electrical  machines  The  meaning  of  quantity, 
as  applied  to  electricity,  the  laws  and  mode  of  action  of  electrical 
force,  density,  and  potential  are  subjects  treated  in  the  following 
three  chapters.  Succeeding  sections  contain  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  numerous  kinds  of  electrometers,  and  discussions  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar.  A  long  chapter  on  specific 
inductive  capacity  completes  this  portion  of  the  work.  Con- 
siderable prominence  is  given  the  experiments  of  Cavendish 
in  the  last  century,  which  were  the  precursors  of  the  modem 
methods,  and  had  remained  comparatively  unnoticed  until  Max- 
well called  attention  to  their  great  value. 

The  second  part.  Magnetism,  forms  a  veiy  brief  portion  of 
the  volume,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  Eew 
instruments  for  the  determination  of  terrestrial  magnetism* 
What  is  given  is  generally  well  done,  but  the  range  of  topics  is 
too  limited.  As  a  presentation  of  such  an  important  subject^  it 
is  very  inadequate.  In  some  cases,  the  brevity,  or  incompletenesa, 
of  the  statements  leads  to  erroneous  impressions,  or  even  to  gross 
inaccuracy.  For  example,  in  s]j»eAking  of  the  connection  between 
the  changes  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  sun-spots,  the  author 
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merely  instances  the  great  magnetic  fitorm  of  1859,  whieli  was 
coincident  with  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  largest  spots  efvor 
observed^  though  on  a  previous  page,  under  a  different  heading^ 
he  quotes  the  discovery  of  Hofrath  Schwabe  of  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  the  deoennial  period  of  magnetic  disturbances  with  a 
similar  period  observable  in  the  recurrence  of  solar  spots.  So,  of 
the  connection  between  the  aurora  and  magnetism,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  observations  at  Point  Barrow,  in  1852--3-4,  "  the  best 
we  yet  have,  cannot  be  said  to  have  established  any  definite  law 
of  connection."  But  what  information  respecting  a  period  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  could  be  expected  from  any  series  of  observations 
extending  over  some  three  years,  however  carefully  made  T  The 
results  published  by  Professor  Loomis,  in  1873,  derived  from  a 
discussion  of  observations  extending  over  a  period  of  about  one  I 
hundred  years,  do  show  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  maxima  and  minima  of  auroral  frequency,  those  of  the  mean 
daily  range  of  magnetic  declination,  and  those  of  the  relative 
extent  of  sun-spots  as  deduced  from  Wolfs  table  of  results.  A 
not  less  decisive  conclusion  was  reached  by  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart,  from  the  discussion  of  observations  made  at  Kew,  It 
is  contained  in  an  article  published  by  him  in  '*  Nature,"  in  1877. 
It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  precise 
length  of  these  periods,  and  their  exact  equality  among  them- 
selves, but  the  fact  of  a  general  agreement,  both  in  the  time  and 
mf^itude  of  the  phenomena,  is  too  well  established  to  be  ques- 
tioned now,  and  too  important  to  be  overlooked-  The  great 
mass  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  should  have  been  consulted 
before  dismissing  a  topic  of  such  moment 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
phenomena  produced  by  the  passage  of  electricity  through  con- 
ducting  substances,  under  the  title  "  Electro-Kinetics."  Apparatus, 
methods  and  units  of  measurements  of  electrical  quantitieg,  are 
discussed  in  the  different  chapters,  which  embody  the  results  of 
numerous  elaborate  investigations.  The  subject  is  continued  in 
the  second  volume,  of  which  it  forms  more  than  the  half.  The 
discharge  of  electricity  in  rarefied  gasee,  in  the  so-called  vacuum- 
tubes,  is  accorded  a  space  which,  important  and  beautiful  as  tlie 
effects  in  many  cases  are,  seems  disproportionate.  The  iusertian 
of  long  extracts  from  the  originaJ  memoirs,  instead  of  well* 
digested  summaries,  gives  to  this  portion  of  the  work  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  hastily  prepared* 
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Under  the  title  **  Electro-Optiea'^  are  grouped  the  variouB  rela- 
tionB  which  have  been  discovered  between  the  action  of  electricity 
and  certain  optical  effects.  This  branch  of  the  subject  has  for  a 
long  time  been  an  attractive  one  to  physicists ;  but  it  has  recently 
been  very  much  advanced.  A  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  it 
has  been  given  by  the  suggestive  theory  of  Maxwell^  upon  the 
intimate  oonnection  between  luminous  vibrationa  and  the  motion 
of  an  electrical  cuirent.  This  assumes  that  the  disturbaaces 
which  result  in  light  and  electricity  take  place  in  the  same  ei^er, 
and  are  similar  in  their  nature  ^  from  which  it  would  naturidly 
follow  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  electro-static  induction 
should  be  about  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  lights  and  further,  it 
is  concluded  that  the  refractive  index  of  any  substance  should  be 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  its  specific  inductive  capacity.  ThiB 
affords  a  test  for  the  theory,  and  renders  it  capable  of  experi- 
mental proof  or  refutation.  The  few  determinations  thus  far 
made  appear  to  sustain  it,  but  are  not  decisive.  The  author 
quotes,  besides  his  own  experiments,  those  of  Boltzmann,  upon 
crystalline  sulphur,  those  of  Schiller,  for  par^^e  and  India* 
rubber,  and  those  of  Silow,  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  which  show 
an  approximate  verification  of  Maxwell's  law,  but  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  No  mention  is  made  of  Professor  E.  Booths 
results,  which  were  obtained  by  a  long  and  elaborate  research  in 
the  laboratory  of  Professor  Helmholtz,  in  Berlin,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that,  in  the  case  of  sulphur  and  Iceland  spar,  the  relation 
is  so  far  from  being  accurately  verified  as  to  necessitate  the  addi- 
tional assumption  of  a  complete  conduction  accompanying  the 
dielectric  polarization,  as  in  Faraday^s  theory.  Yet,  Root's  mem- 
oir is  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  Poggendorffs 
^  Annalen,"  with  a  paper  by  Silow,  quoted  by  the  author. 

We  have  been  able  to  speak  of  but  few  of  the  numerous  topics 
discussed  in  these  handsome  volumes.  Of  the  author's  method, 
it  may,  in  general,  be  said  that  his  enunciations  aod  definitions 
are  carefully  expressed  and  dear,  with  a  commendable  freedom 
from  superfluous  verbiage.  But  he  is  not  always  thus  happy  nor 
always  accurate.  As  has  been  suggested,  some  topics  appear  un- 
duly  expanded,  for  which,  if  novelty  of  the  facte  narrated  may  be 
admitted  as  a  reason,  it  will  hardly  be  judged  a  sufficient  one  in 
a  work  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  restricted  range  of 
the  topics,  already  mentioned  in  a  particular  instance,  is  a  feature 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.    The  expression  in  t^e  preface,  ^^  My 
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object  in  this  treatiBe  has  been  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
such  portions  of  Electrical  Science  as  I  am  acquainted  with," 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  author  intended  to  present  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  subject,  or  whether  he  has  simply  followed  a 
natural  tendency  to  give  greater  prominence  to  those  topics  in  4 
which  he  was  especially  interested,  and  to  those  forms  of  appa> 
ratus  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.    Unquestionable  as  is  the 
importance  of  the  former,  and  the  excellence  of  the  latter,  it  is-j 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  things  have  been  omitted] 
which  should  ^d  their  place  in  a  complete  manual     The  OliiS'l 
trations  are  most  admirable,  both  in  their  execution  and  with^ 
reference  to  the  selection  of  objects  to  be  represented.    They  are! 
for  the  most  part  new,  and  the  drawings  for  them  have  evidently] 
been  made  with  great  care.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book ' 
in  which  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  better  done. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  work  just  described,  both  in  < 
method  and  matter,  is  Riihlmann's  *'  Hand-Book  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Theory  of  Heat,"  of  which  a  second  part  of  the  second  voluma  J 
luLs  recently  been  issued.    The  first  portion  of  the  work,  which 
was  published  in  1873,  contained  a  traoislation  of  Verdet's  two 
lectures  given  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  Paris,  in  1862,  and  1 
the  same  author^s  work  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  waa  j 
made  the  foundation  of  this  book    But  the   additions   made! 
necessary  by  more  recent  developments  of  the  science  have  givenl 
to  the  later  portions  the  character  of  a  new  and  original  work. 
The  part  last  issued  continues  the  discussion  of  Thermo-Chemis- 
try,  including  the  relation  between  heat  and  work  in  chemic^ 
reactions,  so  ably  investigated  by  Thomsen,  Berthelot,  and  others; 
chemical  dissociation  produced  by  heat^  the  thermal  phenomena  j 
of  explosive  bodies,  and  the  theory  of  gas-engines.     The  develop- 
ment of  heat  by  electricity  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  issue. 
It  has  been  tJie  aim  of  the  author  to  give  the  subject  a  thorough  j 
treatment  and  systematical  mathematical  development^  and  the 
work  bears  evidence  of  great  research  and  careful  collation  of  the 
experimental  results  obtained  by  the  numerous  investigators  who 
have  worked  at  these  important  problems. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the  bibliography  of 
electrical  science  is  the  Ronalds  Catalogue,  recently  issued  by 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  of  London.  It  forms  a 
thick  octavo  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  which,  for  con- 
venient insertion  of  additional  titles,  are  printed  upon  one  side 
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only^  with  a  short  preface,  and  a  biographical  memoir  of  the 
author.  Sir  Francis  Ronalds,  who  in  1870  received  the  honora  of 
knighthood  as  a  tardy  recognition  of  his  *'  early  and  remarkable 
labors  in  telegraphic  investigations/'  and  who  died  in  1873  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  years*    The  memoir  is  of  peculiar  int 
in  giving  an  aeconnt  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  a  man  whose^ 
retiring  disposition  and  sensitive  nature  prevented  him  from  win- 
ning, in  any  adequate  degree,  the  recognition  which  his  inventii? 
sagacity,  mechanical  skill,  and  scientiflc  ability  entitled  him  Ufl 
receive.    He  is  indeed  now  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  telegraph,  as  an  inventor  so  far  in  advance  of  hia,j 
time,  that  his  ideas,  although  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment 
to  be  practicable,  and  embodying  a  principle  which  has 
realized  in  several  forms  of  modem  tdegraphic  apparatus, 
wholly  unappreciated.    As  early  as  1816  he  had  actually  worked 
a  telegraphic  line  eight  miles  in  length  by  means  of  statical  < 
tricity,  and  proved  the  practicability  of  rapidly  conveying  inteUi^l 
gence  to  a  distance  by  this  means.    At  that  time  a  semaphore 
line  was  in  use  by  the  Admiralty  for  conveying  dispatches  fromj 
London  to  Portsmouth,  the  principal  naval  station  of  England^^ 
and  was  maintained  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum.    Ronalds  proposed  to  Lord  Melville,  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  his  own  invention 
as  a  substitute,  and  requested  an  interview.    The  departure  of 
Lord  Melville  from  town  for  some  weeks  prevented  this,  andl 
Tery  shortly  afterward  the  inventor  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  ttie  Admiralty,  afterward  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  famous  com- 
munication, which  will  always  hold  a  place  in  the  histoiy  ot^ 
electrical  science  as  a  choice  illustration  of  official  conservat 
to  the  effect  "that  telegraphs  of  any  kind  are  now  whoUy  un-^ 
necessary ;  and  that  no  other  than  the  one  now  in  use  will  be 
adopted.'*    Ronalds  took  his  disappointment  very  philosophically|j 
but  was  apparently  discouraged  from  ftirther  efforts  to  introducel 
his  invention,  contenting  himself  with  publishing  an  account  of 
it  in  a  little  book,  now  become  rare,  and  not  even  caring  toj 
protect  his  interests  by  a  patent. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Kew  Observatory  in  1842,  Ronalds 
was  made  its  first  Honorary  Director  and  Superintendent,  a 
position  which  he  occupied  for  nine  years.    During  this  time  his 
inventive  genius   found    full  scope,  and   he    made    important^ 
contributions  to  electrical  and  magnetical  science  in  devising' 
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instmineatB  and  methods  of  observation^  among  whicli  was  the 
application  of  photo^aphy  to  render  the  instruments  self-record- 
ing— this  alone,  as  his  biographer  well  remarks,  being  "  sufflcient 
to  render  his  name  famous.^  The  catalognei  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  had  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  and  after 
his  retirement  from  the  position  at  Kaw  this,  with  the  collection 
of  the  library,  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  this  work  a  residence  abroad,  especially  in  Italy, 
gave  him  excellent  fadlitias  for  amassing  many  rarities^  and  for 
extending  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  electrical  science. 
The  library  became  in  time  a  large  and  very  valuable  eollectioii 
of  electrical  works,  containing  many  books  and  memoirs  not  now 
easily  accessible  elsewhere.  An  especial  feature  of  it  is  the 
possession  of  many  works  which  had  once  been  the  personal 
property  of  men  whose  names  are  eminent  in  electrical  science. 
The  library  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  intended  by  its 
owner  for  the  Eoyal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow,  but  it 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers,  under  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  publication  of 
this  catalogue  was  one.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  care* 
fully  edited  by  Mr.  Frost,  and  will  be  very  valuable  to  students 
of  electricity  as  a  book  of  reference,  especially  to  such  as  can 
have  access  to  the  collection  itself.  It  in  a  measure  supplements, 
so  far  as  its  special  subject  is  concerned,  the  magnificent  index 
to  scientific  memoirs  issued  by  the  Royal  Society,  which  is  limited 
to  papers  published  in  scientific  journals  and  the  transactions 
of  learned  societies.  Besides  the  ordinary  bibliographical  matter 
of  the  various  entries,  the  author  has  in  many  instances  added 
some  brief  particfdars  respecting  the  writers,  as  the  place  of  resi- 
dence,  time  of  birth  and  death,  official  or  professional  position, 
and  the  lika  By  the  terms  of  his  will  it  was  required  that  it 
should  be  published  without  alteration,  so  that  it  is  not  brought 
up  to  the  date  of  publication — a  defect  which  the  Society  propose 
to  remedy  by  issuing  a  supplement,  for  which  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  material  in  hand* 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  report  upon  the  scientifie 
instruments  displayed  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1879,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  L.  Loewenherz,  assisted 
by  a  number  of  Grerman  scientists  of  high  eminence,  who  have 
taken  an  evident  and  commendable  pride  in  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  by  their  country* 
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m6ii  in  the  coDJBtractioii  of  instmiQentfi  of  precifiion  for  scientaflc 
observations.  The  report  forms  a  volome  of  over  five  hundn^d 
pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  excellent  cuts*  We  have  not  the 
space  to  particularize  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  one  interested  in  physical  instnunenta 
of  research.  A  noticeable  feature  shown  in  many  of  the  new 
forms  of  apparatus  is  the  adoption  of  devices  for  combining 
increased  range  of  use  with  convenience  of  manipulation  and 
great  precision  in  the  readings.  In  some  cases  a  tendency  toward 
too  great  complexity  of  parts  is  apparent,  as  in  the  kathetometiir 
figured  upon  page  182^  which,  judging  from  the  description,  has 
been  so  overloaded  with  heavy  accessories  as  to  develop  a  flexure 
of  the  main  support,  sufficient  to  seriously  impair  the  value  o£^ 
measurements  made  with  it. 

A  few  months  since,  Professor  C.  A.  Toung  announced  the 
curious  fact  that,  when  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  sodium 
vappr  present  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  are  greatly  in* 
creased,  the  spectrum  of  the  light  exhibits  two  bright  lines  in 
plaoe  of  each  of  the  components  of  the  double  line  ordinarily 
seen.  This  peculiar  modification  of  the  spectrum  has  recently ' 
been  observed  by  him  on  several  occasions  at  the  base  of  sokjr 
prominences,  the  double  reversal  occurring  in  the  lines  belonging 
to  sodium,  and  in  some  of  those  belonging  to  magnesium.  This 
mteresting  observation  is  described  in  a  communication  published 
in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science"  for  November  last.  The 
same  article  contains  an  account  of  an  arrangement  in  which,  by 
the  use  of  a  diffraction  grating  of  unusually  fine  quality,  a  spect- 
roscope was  constructed  giving  an  enormous  dispersion  with' 
very  excellent  definition  of  the  spectral  lines.  The  author  has 
applied  this  instrument  to  the  study  of  the  lines,  seventy  in 
number,  which  in  Angstrom's  map  are  represented  as  common 
to  two  or  more  substances,  with  the  restilt  that  flf  ty-six  of  them 
have  been  distinctly  seen  to  be  double  or  triple,  seven  are  doubt- 
ful, and  only  the  remaining  seven  appear  to  be  single.  The  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  components  of  these  complex  lines  are  still 
common  to  the  spectraof  different  metals  must  be  settled  by  further  j 
researcli,  but  it  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  theories  I 
recently  advanced,  in  which  an  argument  for  the  derivation  of 
different  chemical  elements  from  some  common  substance  is  drawn 
from  the  assumed  identity  of  lines  observed  in  their  spectra, 

AftTHUR  W.  Weight. 
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REFORM  versus  REFORMATION. 


Reform,  amendment;  re-formation,  making  over,  forming 
anew.  Be-f  ormation  may  be  no  amendment ;  amendment  may  be 
without  re-formation.  Reform  embraces  every  change  for  the 
better,  whether  of  form  or  substance.  Re-formation  includes  all 
change  whether  for  good  or  ilL  The  common  derivation  of  these 
terms  is  responsible  for  much  confusion  of  signification.  Change 
is  not  infrequently  denominated  reform  when  it  lacks  any  de- 
ment of  improvement,  while  reform  is  perhaps  as  often  regarded 
as  incompatible  with  the  absence  of  change. 

A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"  Civil-Service  Reform.''  As  an  article  of  political  faith  it  sig- 
nifies a  proposed  change  in  the  organization  of  our  civil  service. 
As  a  weapon  of  offense  or  defense  to  the  "reformer,''  it  includes 
every  possible  amendment  of  our  civil  administration.  The  "re- 
former "  proposes  certain  specific  changes  in  the  selection,  promo- 
tion, and  tenure  of  our  minor  civil  officers.  Whether  these  changes 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  may  be  a  question  of  grave 
doubt.  Yet  the  "reformers"  invariably  declare  that  any  one  who 
expresses  such  doubt  is  by  that  fact  shown  to  be  affected  with  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  reform — i.  e.,  the  amendment — of  the  civil 
service.  The  dual  signification  of  this  term  has  been  the  cause 
of  no  little  harsh  language  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
avoided,  and  given  rise  to  some  apparent  subterfuge  which  it  is 
hardly  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
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Because  of  this  ambiguity,  ''reform"  has  become  a  catch* 
word  of  peculiar  value  to  the  advocate  of  mere  ehauge^  whether 
in  church  or  state.  The  implication  of  good  to  b©  achitjved 
by  the  change  proposed,  and  the  quiet  assumption  of  more 
exalted  motive  and  exceptional  purity,  which  is  involved  in  the 
adoption  of  this  name,  is  peculiarly  flattering  to  the  self-regard 
of  the  one  who  assumes  it,  as  well  as  irritating  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  equahty  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  opposes  or  doubts. 
The  **  reformer,"  when  once  he  has  obtaiaed  undisputed  posses- 
rion  of  this  word,  has  always  an  immense  advantage  of  position. 
Anything  which  is  susceptible  of  reform  is,  a  pricri^  incapable 
of  defense.  Then,  too,  '^  reform  '^  is  a  cloak  which  may  be  made 
to  cover  a  mxdtitude  of  sins.  The  motives  of  a  "  reformer  "  are 
presumed  to  be  above  suspicion.  Ambition,  pride,  self-seeking, 
and  revenge  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  puritj^ 
self -saoriflce,  and  devotion  to  principle  implied  by  the  word  *'  re- 
former.'' It  IB  but  natural,  therefore,  that  every  one  who  pro* 
poses  a  change  in  existent  methods  of  thought  or  action  should 
xnaike  haste  to  seat  himself  upon  the  hiU-top  of  "  reform,'*  and 
whoever  dares  to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  proposed  change 
is  sure  to  be  roundly  denounced  as  obstructing  progress,  opposed 
to  improvement,  and  desirous  of  promoting  and  continuing  all 
the  evils  of  the  system  which  the  '^  reformer  "  proposes  to  ch^ige^ 

So,  in  reference  to  civil^service  reform,  one  is  compelled  to 
accept  the  specific  changes  proposed  for  better  or  worse,  or  be 
held  to  favor  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  the  present  system* 
This  is  hardly  fair,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  unavoidable.  A  man  may 
undoubtedly  question  thB  efficiency  of  a  remedy  without  desiring 
to  promote  disease ;  but  he  who  has  passed  beyond  the  region  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  any  proposed  change,  is  usually  so  intense 
and  clear  in  his  own  conviction  that  he  regards  the  man  who 
questions  his  theory,  while  admitting  the  evil,  as  even  worse 
than  he  who  clings  to  the  wrong  he  proposes  to  abolish.  Luther 
fought  the  See  of  Rome,  but  poured  the  fiercest  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  Zwinglius  for  differing  as  to  the  method  of  assault.  Calvin 
thundered  for  the  right  of  private  conscience,  but  struck  hands 
with  the  Papal  persecutor,  and  roasted  Servetus  for  inventing  a 
new  theory  of  the  operation  of  grace. 

It  was  this,  no  doubt^  that  led  both  of  our  great  i>olitical 
parties  to  insert  in  their  platforms  high-sounding  declarations  in 
favor  of  reform  of  the  civil  service.  To  suppose  that  either  party 
meant  to  bind  itself  to  support  the  peculiar  changes  proposed  by 
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the  **  reformers  ^  is  absurd  Such  a  coustruetion  is  utterly  incon- 
Bistent  with  the  record  of  both  parties  in  the  exerei^  of  their 
respective  powerB.  The  platforms  were,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
be  so  taken  by  those  inclined  to  favor  the  proposed  re-formation, 
and  by  those  unfavorable  to  this  change^  or  doubtful  of  its  policy, 
as  meauiiig  the  amendment  of  the  service  by  other  and  undeftnad 
methods.  The  draughtsmen  simply  played  upon  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  reform.  They  hid  behind  an  ambiguity, 
and  cheated  with  an  undistributed  middle.  It  was  an  artifice 
not  at  all  creditable,  yet  by  no  means  unusual  in  political  deftni- 
tion.  But  the  **  reformers^  cannot  complaiu*  It  was  but  a 
repayment  to  them  in  their  own  coin*  They  had  already  been 
goil^  of  a  like  duplicity.  They  had  apparently  selected  the 
ambiguous  term  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  capital  out  of 
its  adjustable  import.  They  were  wounded  by  a  two-edged 
Bword  of  their  own  forging.  Beyond  question,  very  many  of 
both  classes  use  this  term  in  its  twofold  sense  without  being 
oonsoiDus  of  the  ambiguity. 

No  doubt  the  average  civil-s^^rice  "  reformer  ^  believes  that 
the  proposed  system  will  actually  reform,  if  carried  into  effect^  and 
it  is  beyond  question  that  every  thoughtful  individual  of  both 
parties  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  evils  aiid  abuses  in 
our  jnresent  civil  service  which  are,  presumably,  curable  by  some 
means.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  both 
parties  desire  that  these  evils  shall  be  remedied.  Some,  no 
doubt,  favor  the  proposed  system ;  others  as  honestly  doubt  its 
efficacy  or  fear  its  results;  while  still  others,  without  any  dis- 
tinct comprehension  of  its  nature,  vaguely  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
millennial  extinguisher  of  all  forms  of  evil  or  abuse  in  connection 
with  eveiy  branch  of  the  civil  service. 

On  account  of  these  diverse  impressions,  no  doubt  both  of  the 
great  parties  were  afraid  to  declare  themselves  opposed  to  the 
re-formation  of  our  service  on  the  plan  proposed,  lest  it  should  be 
construed  into  a  declaration  against  the  reform — t.  e,^  the  amend* 
ment — of  the  service  by  any  practical  method,  while  entirely 
willing  to  assent  to  a  general  declaration  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  abuses  not  committing  them  to  any  q)ecific  method. 
The  "  reformer"  may  denounce  this  as  a  subterfuge,  and  so  it 
is,  but  a  subterfuge  for  which  he  prepared  the  way  and  issued 
the  invitation*  The  constant  iteration  of  the  cry  that  those 
who  oppose  the  plan  laid  down  by  them  are  in  favor  of  '^spoils 
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and  ooiTiipti0ii,*  may  be  said  in  s  oonaidBraUe  degree  to  bave 
ezcofled  tibe  tieatinant  fhey  have  reeeiTed  hy  party  oonTentiona. 

It  is  fiDrly  inferrable  from  these  ambigaous  dedaratians  and 
tibe  oonrae  of  action  of  the  two  parties  that  they  are  neither  of 
them  really  in  &vor  of  the  proposed  re-tormaidon,  however  mneh 
th^  may  &vor  reform  itself.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  sinoe 
Mr.  Jenc^  brong^  this  sabjeot  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
BepresentatiTes  by  his  masterly  report  from  the  Joint  Seleet 
Ccmmiittee  on  Betrenchment— a  report  which  still  remains  the 
siTongesty  fiurest,  and  most  statflsmanblre  presentation  of  the 
change  proposed  that  has  yet  been  made.  The  earnest,  manly 
sincerUy  of  Mr.  Jenckes,  and  his  nndonbted  desire  to  uncover  and 
candidly  consider  every  phase  of  the  question  involved,  as  well 
as  his  quiet  pertixiseity  in  pushing  ideas  to  a  practiced  issue, 
make  it  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  he  was  so  soon  removed 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question  he  had  propounded.  A  few 
rules  and  unimportant  reports  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis^ 
with  scattered  artides  in  newpapers  and  magaarines,  constitute  the 
literature  of  this  movement,  if  we  except  the^recent  work  of 
Mr.  Dorman  B. Baton  upon  the  ^Givil  Service  in  Qreat  Britain.'^ 
This  work  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  treatise  upon  an 
interesting  portion  of  English  political  history.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
an  important  bearing  upon  two  of  the  phases  presented  by  our 
American  movement,  but  cannot  be  accepted  as  at  all  conclusive 
as  an  argument  for  the  adoption  of  a  like  system  here.  It  is 
also  open  to  this  objection,  that  the  author  is  so  strong  in  his 
partisanship  of  a  favorite  idea  that  he  can  find  no  weakness  or 
defect  in  its  organic  character  or  practical  operation,  nor  is  he 
willing  to  admit  that  any  one  who  opposed  the  movement  in 
Great  Britain  acted  from  other  than  corrupt  and  unworthy 
motives.  According  to  Mr.  Eaton's  view  there  have  been  no  honest 
men  or  patriots  in  England  except  the  civil-service  reformers. 
One  is  impressed  after  repeated  readings  with  the  idea  that  he 
deems  this  system  a  specific  for  all  the  possible  ills  of  administra- 
tion^ — ^that  for  the  first  time  a  human  thought  has  been  evolved, 
which  has  the  non-improvable  quality  usually  ascribed  alone  to 
the  language  of  inspiration.  Especially  is  it  unpleasant  to  note 
that  the  complaints  of  such  distinguished  natives  of  India  as  Sir 
Dinkhur  Bao,  and  the  reiteration  of  them  by  the  most  intelligent 
of  recent  English  writers  upon  India,  in  regard  to  the  character 
(not  the  economic  ef^dency)  of  the  appointees  under  the  civil- 
service  rules  in  India^  should  have  made  no  impression  upon  the 
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author  while  he  carefully  noteg  the  opinions  of  the  higher  officers 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  regard  to  thedr  intelligence  and 
efficiency  in  the  pei"f ormanco  of  routine  duties.  So  far  as  the 
English  analogy  is  applicable  to  the  conditionj$  of  onr  American 
sjrstem,  however,  Mn  Eaton  may  be  said  to  have  exhaosted  the 
arginnent  therefrom.  Its  results  of  eouTBe,  even  in  England^ 
are  limitiKi  as  yet  to  two  points  of  view,  to  wit,  the  prime  cost 
and  formal  efficiency  of  the  &er\dce.  So  far  as  its  wider  and 
deeper  infhienees  upon  the  soeitd  and  political  life  of  the  nation 
are  concerned,  it  is  yet  too  stjon  to  trace  tiiem  with  any  certiiinty. 

The  practical  fruits  of  the  movement  here  consist  of  the  adop- 
tion  of  a  set  of  rules  governing  admission  to  the  civil  service, 
under  President  Grants  an  apparent  attempt  to  enforce  them  for 
a  time,  and  their  Enal  abandonment  or  at  least  practical  non-user 
in  many  branches  of  the  service,  and  modified  application  to 
others.  Under  President  Hayes  there  has  been  some  considerable 
show  of  progress  in  this  direction.  Some  rather  flaming  gen- 
end  orders  have  been  followed  by  many  ver^'  significant  failures 
to  enforce  them.  The  adherence  to  rule  has  been  less  notable 
than  the  numerous  exceptions.  Assuming  to  be  a  *'  reform  '^  admi  n- 
istration,  it  has  yet  found  it  necessary  to  illustrate  the  evils  of 
patrunag«3  by  numerous  and  glaring  examples.  This  constitutes 
the  sum  of  the  Republican  party's  contribution  toward  a  prao- 
tical  ro'formation  of  the  civil  service  on  the  basis  urged  by  the 
**  Informers.  ^ 

The  Democratic  party,  aside  from  its  arraignment  of  the 
Republican  party  for  its  failure  to  do  more,  has  shown  its  devo- 
tion to  this  idea  only  by  offering,  at  the  last  moment  of  its  lease  of 
lK»wer,  a  bill  which  provides — so  far  as  any  mere  act  of  Congres- 
sional legislation  can — for  the  applic^on  of  the  basis  principles 
of  the  change  demanded,  to  future  appointments  and  promotions. 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  its  movers,  for 
sincerity,  that  this  bUl  comes  at  the  time  it  does.  After  four 
years  of  supremsi^y  in  Congress  they  find  themselves  not  only 
beaten  in  the  Presidential  election  but  also  m  danger  of  losing 
control  very  soon  even  of  the  Senate,  When  it  thus  becomes 
manifest  that  they  will  probably  have  neither  the  power  to  ap- 
point nor  the  power  to  confirm  during  the  next  Presidential  qnad- 
renniate,  they  bring  forward  this  measure  of  so-called  **  ref orm-** 
It  is  greatly  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  designed  merely  tp 
worry  their  opponents  and  to  embarrass  the  incoming  adminis- 
tration by  charging  it  with  the  duty  of  maMng  an  experiment 
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which  18  more  fhui  Iikdy  to  be  nnpopnlar,  at  least  in  ita  inuaar 
diate  zeeulta* 

This  faSSsm  of  boQi  partiea  to  cany  into  practioal  eOeot  fine 
ohangea  desired  I7  the  dvil-serviee  ^reformers*  haa  been  by 
them  atfcribated  scMy  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leaderti  of 
the  respeetLve  partiea  to  perpetuate  the  eviia  and  abnaea  of  tiie 
present  system^  or,  as  they  are  wont  to  phrase  it^  ^to  oontrol  tiie 
spoils.''  They  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  one  can  hesttata 
between  what  we  have  and  what  they  propose,  except  from  aonui 
seUSsh  or  ooirapt  motive.  They  do  not  admit  that  one  may 
^'raOier  bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  ol^"  beeanse  they  do  not  recognise  ^e  fact  that  any  evila  can 
exist  under  the  etystem  which  th^  would  inaugurate. 

It  would  seem  that  such  an  universal  impeadhment  of  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  ^^reformers''  was,  at  least,  unneoenary. 
The  changes  piroposed  are  so  great,  aaod.  their  pos(dble  eonse- 
qnences  so  remote  and  indeterminaUe,  that  the  most  impartial 
patriot,  it  would  seem,  might  well  be  affected  with  donbt  in 
r^ard  to  them.  It  is  a  great  revolutioiir-«  proposition  to  over- 
turn not  only  the  practice  bnt,  apparently,  some  of  the  basia 
principles  of  our  Government— to  abridge  what  have  heretofore 
been  deemed  the  unquestionable  rights  of  a  great  dass  of 
citizens — ^to  restrict  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President 
and  to  establish  a  life  tenure  for  an  army  of  placemen.  All 
these  are  said  to  be  essential  elements  of  a  system  which  must  be 
adopted  as  a  whole  or  not  at  alL  It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  any  one  should  hesitate  to  accept  all  these  startling 
propositions  at  once. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  been  based  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  there  ore  but  two  alternatives — ^to  continue  the  present  sys- 
tem, with  its  abuses,  or  accept  the  proposed  plan,  wi^  its  unde- 
termined consequences.  To  doubt  that  "  Civil-Service  Reform'' 
means  paradisic  purity  among  of^cials,  and  perpetual  prosperity 
to  the  country,  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  political  heresy.  Men 
sneer  at  "reform''  as  impractical,  and  denounce  its  promoters  as 
visionary  and  Pharisaical,  and,  in  return,  are  themselves  written 
down  as  "politicians,''  "  bosses,"  "ring-men"  or  "henchmen,"  in 
the  "  reformers' "  black-Ust,  wldch  is  intended  to  hold  them  up 
"to  the  scorn  of  all  good  men  of  all  parties  as  the  instruments 
of  corruption,  if  not  its  active  promotes."  Yet  there  are  men  who 
doubt.  There  are  even  some  whose  donbt  has  almost  grown  into 
skepticism,  who  but  afew  years  since  were  very  strongly  inclined 
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to  the  "reform"  system  of  re-organking  the  civil  service.  It  is 
belieTed  by  some  that  the  assumption  by  the  ** reformers"  of 
corrupt  intent  on  the  part  of  all  who  do  not  accept  their  theories 
has  tended  to  weaken  rather  than  promote  *;onfidenee  in  the 
system  piniposed.  There  are  many  who  admit  the  defects  of 
the  present  system,  who  are  neither  the  recipients  nor  the  dis- 
tributors of  patronage^  and  have  no  desire  to  be ;  who  believe 
that  a  'party  which  cannot  stand  without  coercing  the  will  of 
a  single  voter,  by  fraud,  violence,  or  threat,  ought  not  to  stand 
at  all;  who  see  little  difference  between  driving  a  negro  from 
the  polls  with  a  ^^  buU- whack ''  in  Louisiana^  and  driving  an 
ofiftce-holdcr  to  the  poUs  with  a  threat  in  New  York — a  dif- 
ference only  in  the  method  of  doing  the  same  wrong — the 
difference  between  a  hint  and  a  kick;  who  believe  in  prin- 
ciple,  in  American  ideas  and  a  bright  future.  They  are,  too,  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  display  the  courage  of  their  own  convic- 
tions— who  doubt^  not  so  much  the  practicality  of  the  civil- 
senice  system  of  re-organization,  but  the  policy  of  it.  There  are 
men  who  question  its  compatibility  with  American  ideas,  and 
who  insist  that  the  "  reformers  ^  are  bound  to  demonstrate,  fir^t, 
that  the  dangers  of  the  present  system  are  more  hazardous  than 
those  which  may  ultimately  flow  from  the  one  proposed ;  and, 
secondly, — a  point  which  has  been  very  generally  overlooked^ — 
that  there  is  no  better  or  less  objectionable  method  of  curing 
the  ills  of  our  present  system  and  preserving  its  advantages.  It 
would  seem  to  bo  time  for  the  "reformers"  to  consider  whether 
a  man  may  not  be  entirely  honest,  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  sin- 
cerity and  independence,  and  yet  doubt  the  policy  of  the  change 
they  propose  t  Whether  such  a  man  may  not  even  regard 
their  system,  and  its  correlative  ideas,  as  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous  to  our  institutions  and  our  UbertiesT  Whether,  in 
sh<»rt,  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  discuss  this  question 
upon  the  h}^pothesis  that  the  average  purity  of  those  who  ques- 
tion either  the  practicality  or  poUey  of  their  system,  is  not 
somewhere  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  average  "reformer" 
himself  t  It  is  with  the  hope  of  promoting  this  \iew  of  the 
subject  that  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  formulate  the  opinions 
which  such  a  person  might  well  entertain.  They  are  stated  merely 
as  doubts — the  doubts  of  one  who  admits  the  evil  claimed,  seeka  a 
remedy,  but  questions  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  the  one  propofied* 
The  e^ssential  elements  of  the  re-formation  of  the  dvil  servioe 
pfroposed  by  the  *'  reformers,"  omitting  detail,  are : 
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FinL  The  esltthliBhment  of  a  sjBte^ 
of  laws,  which  ahaU  govern  all  aiypoiiitineiitB  and  pafomotJoM  oC 
the  minor  dyH  offloera  of  the  Government. 

Second.  Admiaaion  to  be  only  to  the  loweat  grade  of  the ' 
aervioe,  and  obtainable  only  by  dlrtandng  other  applieantB  in'* 
an  open  oompetitiYe  examination. 

Third.  The  hij^ier  gradea  to  be  filled  only  from  the 
below,  and  promotion  to  be  only  on  eompetitiye  examination 

Iburth.  The  tennre  to  be  foor  lif e^  and  removal  only  for 

Fyth.  Nooffleerof  thedvilaervioetobeaaaeflaedfortlieBn^ 
port  of  any  politieal  party,  nor  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any 
caueoa  or  other  politieal  organization  farther  than  to  eaat  hia, 
own  vote. 

Theae  are,  in  effeet^  the  aignifloant  proviaiona  of  tibe  biU 
recently  preeented  from  the  Democratie  eaoona,  and  aaid  to  have 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Oommisaion.  They  make  a  logical  and  consistent  whole  only 
when  supplemented  with  a  provision  for  retirement  and  pension 
— a  feature  which  is  not  now  brought  into  prominenpe^  but  mnafe 
certainly  follow  the  organization  of  such  a  aernce.  It  is  also 
admitted,  thou^  not  beyond  doubt,  that  a  corps  of  officers  thua  - 
organized  might  probably  do  the  work  of  the  Government  at  a  | 
somewhat  cheaper  rate  than  it  would  be  done  without  a  life 
tenure.  Upon  this  point  it  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  testimony  of  those  departments  which  have  had  a  corps 
of  clerks  engaged  in  curious  estimates  as  to  how  much  the 
others  have  done,  the  average  number  of  pages  written,  papers 
filed,  or  cas^s  detennined,  and  mskking  flaming  estimates  of 
dollars  and  cents  saved  to  the  Government,  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive of  this  question — hardly,  indeed,  worth  considering  at 
all  in  connection  with  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Pension  or 
Patent  Office.  Its  proper  administration  is  to  be  determined 
less  by  the  number  of  cases  decided  than  by  the  justice  and 
accuracy  of  its  decisions.  The  real  cost  of  such  a  system  can 
only  be  determined  when  it  shall  have  been  operat^  so  long 
that  these  officials  for  life  begin  to  fail,  retiring  pensions  to 
accumulate,  and  laws  to  be  enacted,  as  now  with  regard  to  the 
army,  to  get  long-lingering  superiors  out  of  the  way  of  aspiring 
and  deserving  inferiors. 

It  is  admitted,  too,  that  in  England  the  system  on  which  this 
is  modeled  has  been  successful  in  giving  a  cheaper,  more  intelli- 
gent and  effective  service  than  the  one  it  superseded.    As  to 
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tbe  resolte  of  the  same  Bv^tem  in  India,  it  is  hard  to  s]>eak 
V,'  '  "'      *      n  of  those  who  regartl  the  Indian  senr* 

ir  ^  for  levying  and  collecting  taxes  and 

perfonning  the  routine  work  of  governing  a  conqnered  p«>oi>le 
to  the  ]>eet  advantage  for  the  conquerors,  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  new  syst-em  with  great  favor.  Those  who  regard  British 
rule  in  India  as  merely  the  advance-guard  of  a  civ^zation 
which  ^ds  its  full  development  only  in  the  elevation,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  governed,  are  equally  unanimous,  it 
appears,  in  the  belief  that  the  civil  administrators  of  British 
India  should  be  selected  quit43  as  much  with  reference  to  individ- 
ual character  as  with  regard  to  that  mathematical  accuracy  of 
detail  which  alone  can  be  measured  by  competitive  examination. 

First.  The  first  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  by  our 
Ot)v*imment,  and  that  wMch  has  been  most  fre<iucntly  urged,  is 
the  lack  of  constitutional  power  to  sustain  such  a  system  of  legis- 
lative ndes.  In  the  distribution  of  governmental  functions  by 
the  Constitution,  Congress  is  given  the  power  to  *We4it  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  may  think  proper 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments."  The  power  of  appointment  is  an  act  of  discretion^ 
and  the  right  to  vest  that  power  does  not  give  the  right  to  con- 
trol its  exercise*  For  the  Congress  to  enact  such  a  law  is  simply 
to  set  up  a  system  which  it  has  no  power  t<i  enforce*  It  is 
farcical.  The  appeal  to  a  moral  power,  a  public  sentiment  which 
shall  compel  the  appointor  to  recognize  this  sort  of  advisory 
legislation,  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not  the  sanction  on  which  law 
rests.  A  re-formation  of  the  civil  service  |vhich  depends  on  the 
whim  of  a  secretary  or  the  caprice  of  a  president  is  hardly  worth 
the  amount  of  iU-blood  already  engendered  by  its  discussion. 
This  has  been  much  mooted,  but  there  are  probably  few  law- 
yers who  believe  a  claim  based  on  such  legislation  would  be 
upheld  by  the  courts. 

iSerond,  The  second  objection  is  also  one  of  form — the  noting  of 
a  defect,  perhaps,  rather  than  an  objection.  Why  confine  the  oper- 
ation of  this  system  to  the  "  nunor  '■  offices  of  the  administration  t 
If  we  are  to  have  a  regular  army  of  office-holders*  it  hardly 
seitms  fair  to  exclude  them  from  the  higher  grades  of  the  service. 
It  seems  like  distinguishing  against  a  most  competent  class. 
i*s  constitutional  advisers,  what  officers  are 
excluded  from  this  s}^stemt  What  bet- 
for  exempting  the  Collector  of  the  Port 


t       Except  the  President's 
there  who  should  be 
tar  reason  is  there  f< 
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New  York  from  the  operation  of  these  rulea  than  the  low^t 

fk  in  his  office  f  If  the  system  is  right,  why  not  apply  it  to 
appointive  place  in  the  Government  except  the  cabinet  t 

Third.  The  nest  objection  is  to  the  principle  on  whicJi 
'this  re-formation  is  said  to  be  based — the  daim  that  "the 
business  of  the  Government  sboiild  be  done  on  business  prin- 
ciples"! This  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  obtaining  the 
most  work  for  the  least  money.  If  this  is  its  true  signifieancej. 
it  wonld  seem  that  the  jobbing,  or  contract,  system  might  pre- 
sent decided  advantages  over  it.  And,  if  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  doUars  and  cents,  why  should  it  not  be  adopted!  There 
is  no  doubt  that  plenty  of  men  might  be  found  who  would 
take  the  contract  of  doing  the  busiuesSj  say  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Eevenue,  for  a  much  less  percentage  upon  the  amount 
collected  than  is  paid  under  the  present  system  or  woidd  be 
required  by  the  reformed  service.  It  is  very  true  that  no  one 
would  listen  to  a  proposition  to  farm  out  our  nationid  offices  in 
that  manner,  and  yet  the  argument  most  used  by  the  reformers 
would  seem  to  lead  to  that  if  logically  pursued,  K  it  is  mere 
cheap  labor  that  is  required,  why  not  advertise  for  proposals 
and  give  the  work  to  the  lowest  bidder  who  could  furnish 
security  for  complete  and  faithful  performancef  If  it  meaos 
that  a  business  man,  having  this  machinery  of  his  own  to 
run,  would  select  this  method  as  the  most  effectual,  is  it 
quite  borne  out  by  facts!  Would  tlie  Rothschilds  select  their 
clerks  by  competitive  examination!  If  these  are  business  prin- 
ciples, what  business  house  has  adopted  them  and  thriven  under 
their  operation !  This  objectioUf  be  it  remembered,  is  not  to  the 
system,  but  to  the  argument  on  which  it  is  rested  by  its  advo- 
cates. 

Fourih.  The  next  ground  of  doubt  is  the  proposed  exclusion 
of  the  civil  placeman  from  active  participation  in  partisan 
polities.  Both  in  principle  and  policy  this  seems  radically 
wrong.  Wliat  right  has  the  Government  to  exclude  any  citizen 
from  the  privileges  which  any  other  citizen  may  lawfully  exer* 
cise  f  Wbence  earae  the  power  to  dedare  that  the  officer  shall 
not  speak,  write,  organize,  work  for  the  success  of  his  party,  as 
weU  as  any  other  man  f  Why  shall  he  not  preside  in  a  primary, 
be  a  delegate  to  conventions,  or  a  candidate  for  elective  office! 
Has  the  Government  a  right  to  emasculate  its  servants  Y  It  is 
said  that  under  this  system  the  Government  opens  to  him  a^ 
career,  and  has  a  right  to  hia  timei  attentkm,  and  .strengths 
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This  is  hATdly  true.  The  Qovernment  has  the  right  to  require 
the  placeman  to  i>€rf orm  specific  duties  only.  The  man — sovlf 
body,  and  brain — i^  a  constituent  element  of  the  sovereignty  of 
which  government  is  bat  a  shadow.  The  right  to  discuss,  per- 
suade, leadf  if  he  may,  is  one  of  the  inseparable  incidents  of 
the  freeman's  right  of  self-government 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  indefen- 
sible. The  great  mass  of  the  evils  which  have  crept  jnto  our 
political  methods  have  unquestionably  sprung  from  the  failure  of 
large  numbers  of  our  best  citizens  to  give  their  a<^ual  personal 
attention  to  political  affairs.  Men  have  been  unwilling  to  take 
time  enough  from  the  seductive  {pursuit  of  the  dollar  t4>  attend 
primaries,  or  see  to  it  that  worthy  men  were  put  forward  t«  rep- 
resent them.  They  have  been  content  to  do  nothing  but  vote. 
They  have,  year  after  year,  remitted  the  labor,  the  detiiil,  the 
organization  of  parties  to  those  who,  for  selfish  ends,  p^hapSy 
could  find  time  to  attend  to  them.  To  this  may  be  traced  the 
municipal  misgovemment  which  is  now  so  sadly  bewailed.  It 
is,  by  this  "  reform  *'  system,  proposed  to  add  a  hundred  thousand 
more  political  neuters  to  this  army  of  non-combatants.  The 
civil  placeman  must  always  represent  more  than  an  average  d 
intelligence.  His  knowledge  of  even  one  branch  of  the  UoveTO- 
ment  should  make  him  a  more  than  ordinarily  good  citizen  and 
efficient  and  honest  political  worker.  The  Government  has  just 
as  much  right  to  this  power  as  to  liis  official  labor,  and  would 
be  far  more  foolish  to  throw  it  aside^  and  so  increase  the  chances 
^  ignorance  and  incapacity'.    It  is  not  claimed  that  the  preeent 

em  always  secures  this  result,  but  the  ^rstem  proposed  claima 

a  merit  that  it  renders  it  impossible.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  need  of  rt*form  is,  in  this  article,  admitted ;  the 
question  it  aska  is  simply:  is  the  re-formation  which  is  pro- 
poscdf  the  reform  which  is  needed  T 

Two  analogies  are  cited  in  support  of  this  element  of  the 
sj^tem;  (1)  The  regular  army,  and  (2)  the  experience  of 
England.  Neither,  it  is  believed,  meets  the  objection.  The 
regular  army  is,  at  best,  an  excrescence  in  a  republican  govern- 
ments We  have  not  yet  devised  any  method  of  doing  without 
it  J  but  the  idea,  as  well  as  the  thing,  is  reduced  to  a  "skele- 
ton^ in  our  system.  It  is  merely  a  remedy  prepared  against 
possible  disease.  It  has  always  been  the  dread  of  our  states 
men,  because  it  is  the  pet  iMtrument  of  monarchical  author- 
ity— a   maehine   whose   very   perfection    of   action    makes   it 
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dangennis  to  libeoriy.  It  is  a  iieoeflsiiy  whidi  is  admitted  and— 
bewailed.  Thus  far  it  has  been  luKrmlefls,  yet  it  will  not  do  to 
mal^  a  standing  army  the  model  of  flie  dvil  senrioe  of  a  great 
repablio. 

The  analogy  drawn  from  Eng^d  is  equally  nnsatiataotozy. 
That  the  dvil-servioe  reform  of  Qreat  Britain  was  a  great  step 
forward  for  that  nation  has  already  been  oonoeded.  It  was  a 
dueot  assault  upon  the  eitadel  of  elass  supremaey—- a  grand 
movement  toward  democracy.  Its  lesson  tails  of  application  to 
our  service  for  many  reasons^  but  chiefly  because  its  real  sig^ 
niflcanoe  was  not  so  much  a  change  of  the  service  as  an  attaA 
upon  other  and  more  dangeroQ|  forces.  The  English  service  waa 
already  oq^anized  upon  a  basis  of  life  tenure,  while  ours  ifl^  nor- 
mallyi  a  tenure  for  four  years,  and  though  not  entirely  secure, 
for  that  period,  it  is,  in  a  gieiEri^  majority  of  cases,  practicaQy 
undisturbed.  It  was  not  so  much  the  power  of  removal  which  waa 
the  diief  concern  in  the  dvil-service  struggle  in  Great  BxitauDti  but 
the  right  of  entrance  to  the  service  as  a  reward  of  a  certain 
preparation,  without  regard  to  family  or  wealth. 

Fifth.  Tliis  brings  us  naturally  to  the  next  and,  perhaps, 
most  serious  objection  to  the  system  proposed,  to  wit^  the  life 
tenure.  As  this  is  the  most  objectionable,  so  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  system.  Upon  this  mainly  de- 
pend the  advantages  of  its  other  features.  As  an  economic 
measure,  its  chief  claim  to  consideration  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
a  man  can  afford  to  work  for  less  wages  when  he  has  a  life 
tenure  and  a  chance  of  promotion,  than  when  his  tenure  is 
brief  and  uncertain,  and  promotion  doubtful  As  an  incentive 
to  faithfulness  and  efficiency,  it  also  depends  chiefly  upon  this 
element.  It  is  very  properly  claimed  that  a  man  will  be 
likely  to  attain  greater  proficiency  in  his  duties  if  he  has  the 
prospect  of  promotion  before  him.  The  objections  to  this 
are  twofold:  (1)  That  a  life  tenure  naturally  and  inevitably 
inclines  to  formalism,  routine,  and  a  blind  adherence  to  es- 
tablished methods.  Mr.  Eaton  declares  that  such  has  not  been 
the  result  thus  far  in  England,  and  is  probably  correct.  The 
present  English  system  came  into  existence  as  an  iconoclast. 
It  owed  its  life  to  ^e  defects  of  the  system  it  superseded.  It  has 
not  yet  gotten  over  its  natural  antagonism  to  all  the  methods  of 
that  system.  That  the  first  generation  of  placemen  under  the 
new  idiould  greatly  improve  upon  the  old  system  was  to  be 
expected.     It  was   simply   establishing   their   own   claim  of 
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merit,  justifying  the  system  which  gave  them  mipport.  But 
when  this  impetus  shaJl  have  worn  away,  will  they  continue 
to  improve  their  methods  f  Such  does  not  seem  a  reasonable 
conclusion  j  and  history  does  not  encourage  us  to  cixp<.*ct  it  Life 
tenure  has  been  the  Gibraltar  of  that  conservatism  which  counts 
all  that  has  been  sacred,  and  deems  all  change  sacrilegious* 

That  a  tenure  of  office,  nominally  for  a  term,  but  really  ter- 
minable at  the  mere  will  of  the  appointiug  power,  is  an  evil  may 
well  be  conceded.  That  every  officer,  except  the  cabinet,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  c»r  any  head  of  a  deparhnent,  should 
be  entitled  to  hold  his  place  for  a  certain  definite  period,  in  case 
of  good  behavior — which  period  ought  probably  to  exceed  in 
length  the  presidential  term^ — is  a  proposition  which  has  hardly 
been  seriously  contested.  The  power  t<3  make  it  m  by  simple 
legislation  only  has  been  questioned 

Another  objection  to  a  life  tenure  is  that  it  in  effect  estab* 
lishes  an  office-holding  class.  It  matters  not  how  broad  is  the 
field  from  which  its  recruits  are  drawn,  no  sooner  will  they  have 
entered  the  charmed  circle  of  the  civil  service  than  they  have 
separated  themselves  forever  from  the  thoughts,  sympathies,  and 
aspirations  of  their  feUow-citizens.  They  have  then  become  a 
rank,  a  grade,  a  caste.  Like  the  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
they  will  come  very  soon  to  lose  that  keen  interest  in  the  course 
of  government  which  the  citixen  should  fecL  They  will  come 
to  regard  themselves,  and  be  regarded  by  others,  as  somethln|f 
better  than  the  ordinary  voting  herd — representatives  of  author- 
it}^  before  whom  the  real  individual  sovereign  shrinks  into 
insignificance.  In  elective  offices,  the  tendency,  except  in  rare 
instances,  has  been  toward  short  terms,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  whether  it  has  not  been  for  the  betti^. 
Those  States  which  have  made  most  rapid  progress  toward 
individual  liberty  of  thought  and  speecdi,  and  which  have 
known  a  corresponding  prosperity,  have,  with  rare  exceptions, 
inclined  to  short  terms  for  all  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  life 
tenure  and  long  terms,  especially  for  magistrates  and  minor 
officers,  were  chiefly  to  be  found  at  the  South,  and  harmonized 
\v.  11  with  the  spirit  of  slaver^'.  Senator  Blaine  was  unquea- 
liouably  right  when  he  recently  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
country  had  escaped  great  danger  by  the  fact  that  the  presiden* 
tial  term  was  for  four  years  rather  than  a  longer  period. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  such  a  system,  constantly 
growing  in  nimibers  and  exclusiveness,  more  and  more  imbued 
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with  that  esprit  de  corps  to  which  the  "reformer"  looks  with 
such  high  hope,  constantly  getting  farther  and  farther,  in  interest 
and  sentiment,  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  may,  at  any 
moment,  become  the  instrument  by  which  an  ambitious  usurper 
may  overturn  our  institutions.  We  have  now  a  hundred  thou- 
sand civil  officers.  Can  a  nation,  which  looks  with  apprehension 
on  a  tttanding  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  regard  with  favor 
a  fiimilgr  organization  of  far  greater  power  t  The  prospect  now 
is  that  this  proportion  will  be  greatly  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  It  is  not  improbable  that  before  the  century  ends  it 
may  be  doubled-  The  demand  is  well-nigh  imperative  for  an 
increase  of  force  in  every  department.  Should  the  Government 
undertake  telegraphy  and  railroading,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number.  To  make  this  service  a  separate  class, 
having  a  peculiar  and  distinct  interest  in  the  Government,  uni- 
formed and  decorated  with  the  marks  of  rank,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  an  ejq>eriment  which  might  be  fraught  with  great 
danger. 

Sixth,  Another  frequently  urged  objection  is  in  regard  to  the 
insufficiency  of  competitive  examinations  as  a  test  of  merit*  This 
no  doubt  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  particti- 
lar  service.  As  a  general  rule,  the  duties  of  any  minor  officer 
may  be  mastered  by  a  man  of  fair  intelligence  in  a  few  days.  In 
others,  as  in  the  postal  service,  experience  is  required  to  memorize 
details.  In  others  still,  the  work  to  be  performed  is  discretionary 
or  judicial  in  its  character,  as  in  the  Pension  and  Patent  bureaus. 
In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  certain  places  requiring  especial 
technical  skill,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Treasury'  experts  who  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  notes,  bonds,  etc.,  and  the  type-setters  in  the  Gov- 
ernment printing-office.  The  store-keeper,  ganger,  or  deputy -col- 
lector of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  master  his  whole  duty 
in  a  brief  time,  but  no  possible  system  of  competitive  examination 
can  determine  his  value,  since  that  depends  on  his  activity,  skilly 
and  character.  He  may  be  the  best  officer  in  the  service  and  yet 
never  make  a  seizure,  because  his  watchfulness  may  be  such  as  to 
deter  the  violators  of  the  law  from  attempting  to  operate  in  his 
district.  In  the  postal  service,  examinations  may  verj'  clearly  in* 
dicate  the  capacity  of  an  officer,  since  it  chiefly  depends  on  his 
ability  to  make  a  clean  and  rapid  distribution  of  miscellaneous 
matter.  In  the  judicial  work  of  such  bureaus  as  the  PensioQ 
Office^  no  possible  examination  can  disclose  the  value  of  the 
<ilerk    It  is  not  the  amount  of  his  work  but  its  character  that 


detenmnes  that  question.  Beyond  a  certain  pointy  whioh,  of 
oourse,  may  vary  greatly  in  the  different  services,  competitive 
examination  offers  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  most  valuable 
qualities  of  the  officer  or  applicant.  Literary  excellence  or  seien- 
tiflo  attainment  is  no  test  of  those  practical  qualities^  skilly  tact, 
and  character,  which  give  value  to  a  placeman's  services.  The 
eoq^erienee  of  a  few  years  of  business  life  may  be  worth  in  such 
a  place  more  than  the  most  complete  mast^y  of  the  university 
curriculum. 

There  is  no  little  weight  iu  the  theor\'  tliat  change  is  bene* 
ficial  and  wholesome  j  it  brings  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  and 
new  life ;  it  puts  a  swarm  of  relentkss  enemiea  on  the  traU  d 
the  malfeasant;  it  promotes  interest  in  political  affairs.  There 
are  always  ten  men  who  want  place  to  every  one  who  holds  office. 
It  is  true  an  election  brings  a  universal  fever — ^becomes  often  a 
scramble  for  place ;  but  is  it  not  better,  with  aU  its  iUsy  than 
lottiargy  f  These  are  questions  which  vitally  touch  the  future  of 
our  institutions.  They  are  at  least  of  equal  rank  with  the  plea 
of  economy,  and  entitied  to  like  consideration. 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  evils  of  what  is  termed 
^'  patronage,^  though^  in  the  English  sense,  it  has  Uttie  place  in 
our  politics.  No  true  man  or  patriot  defends  incompetency  or 
dishonesty.  The  patriot  who  doubts,  as  well  as  the  '*  reformer,*' 
desires  good  men  and  good  results. 

Those  who  entertain  these  doubts  generaUy  believe  that  a 
short  secnre  term,  with  a  preliminary  examination  not  competi- 
tive, graded  in  its  character  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  van* 
ouB  ranks  and  services,  and  leaving  to  the  appointing  power 
discretion  to  appoint  from  any  who  shall  pass  the  examination 
required  for  the  specific  grade,  would  more  nearly  comport  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  more  probably  secure  an  efficient 
service,  be  less  likely  to  establish  the  reign  of  routine^  and  more 
certainly  avoid  jKJSsible  danger,  than  the  reformation  of  the 
aervice  now  advocated  under  the  name  of  "  reform," 
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The  tendency  to  go  about  showing  other  people  what  might- 
be  is  widely  enough  sown  by  nature.  But  the  mere  tendency 
which  exists  in  us  all  when  young  is  unequally  developed  in 
later  life,  as  individuals  vary  in  observation  of  what  is,  power  dT 
imagining  what  might  be,  and  energy  of  will  urging  them  Uy 
replace  what  is  by  what  might  be.  As  we  advance  in  life,  many 
things  occur  to  check  the  growth,  or  kill  the  germ  of  this- 
tendency.  The  two  main  counteracting  forces  are:  (1)  The 
enlargement  of  our  own  knowledge,  which  discovers  to  us 
reasons  why  things  are  not  better  done  than  they  are,  which 
reasons  had  been  before  beyond  our  vision.  (2)  The  discovery 
that  the  trade  of  general  improver  is  one  that  is  apt  to  make  us 
very  odious  to  our  fellows,  and  that,  even  if  we  can  show  demon- 
stratively that  something  better  could  be  put  in  the  place  of 
something  that  is,  we  had  better  not  say  so. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  every  ingenuous  and  intelligent 
youth  is  sent  into  the  world  by  nature  with  the  initial  prompt- 
ings of  enterprise  and  innovation,  and  that  the  same  youtli,  by  a 
process  equally  natural,  is  found  in  middle  age  a  stout,  con- 
servative, and  sturdy  champion  of  the  thing  that  is.  Thus  there 
goes  on  in  the  social  laboratory  a  constant  manufacture  of  a 
generation  of  conserv^atives  out  of  a  generation  of  liberals ;  and 
by  this  thesis  and  antithesis  of  nature  the  equilibrium  of  a  politi- 
cal community  is  maintained. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  antithesis  of  the  old  and  the 
new — the  old  striving  to  maintain  itself,  the  new  struggling  to 
get  a  footing — is  widely  diffused ;  it  is  universal.  Trace  it  first 
throughout  human  society.  Begin  within  the  individual,  and  in 
the  life  of  a  single  man  you  see  the  transformation  of  the  ambi- 
tious and  reforming  youth  into  the  stout  champion  of  the  creed 
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of  orthodoxy,  that  "Whatever  is,  is  right.^  We  extend  our 
view  to  ^e  British  nation,  and  we  see  its  social  progress  to  have 
been  worked  out  bj  th»^  shock  of  two  colliding  forces, — that 
whieh  aimg  at  change*,  and  that  which  resists  change.  Of  these 
foroeB,  the  terms  "  Liberal^-  and  " Conservative"  are  very  imper* 
feet  names.  For  it  is  not  only  in  partj^  politics  that,  the  conflict 
of  prindpleg  occurs;  it  is  met  with  in  every  city  and  munici- 
pali^  throughout  the  kingdom ;  it  is  found  in  the  church  and 
in  the  family,  in  all  arts  and  manofactores^  and  meets  us  on  all 
occasions  in  the  common  business  of  every-day  life. 

Now  enlarge  the  horizon,  look  beyond  Great  Britain,  and  see 
the  same  conflict  of  principle  developing  itself  upon  a  greater 
scale  on  the  wider  area  of  Europe,  It  is  true  the  old  poUticol 
factors  are  stiU  in  operation.  There  exists  still  the  jealousy  of 
hostile  races  and  languages — a  jealousy  which»  in  one  inst^noe 
at  least,  where  the  pushing  Teuton  finds  himself  in  contact  with 
a  most  pushing  race, — the  Slav, — threatens  to  override  all  percep* 
tion  of  a  common  interest  in  a  common  civilization.  Europe  la 
still  divided  by  the  old  religious  schism  into  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant* This  dividing  element  has  still  great  hold  on  the  passions 
of  men,  notwithstanding  that  its  foundation  is  a  mere  sentiment 
and  does  not  represent  any  social  or  human  interest. 

These  two  pairs  of  opposed  forces,  Teuton  and  Slav,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  may,  at  any  moment,  break  into  violent  conflict, 
with  consequences  diaastrons  to  the  community  of  nations.  But 
these  conflicts,  which  have  filled  so  many  pages  of  historical 
books,  are  incidental  disturbances  of  the  surface  only ;  they  form 
no  part  of  the  moral  antagonism  by  which  humanity  is  carried 
along  on  the  road  of  civilization.  The  collision  of  rival  raoe^ 
and  the  battle  of  hostile  creeds^  are  facts  of  first  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  practical  statesmen.  In  the  theory  of  social  evolution 
they  are  facts  of  secondary  moment  The  progress  of  human 
society,  from  the  lowest  type  of  animal  aggregation  toward  the 
most  highly  or^nized  state  which  we  can  conceive,  is  being  con- 
ducted all  the  while  by  means  of  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
what  is  and  what  might  be.  This  sWfe  of  dements  is  always 
going  on  in  the  bosom  of  every  society,  but,  like  all  the  great 
operations  of  nature,  noiselessly  and  imperceptibly.  In  ordinary 
conditions  of  society  it  requires  dose  and  minute  observation  to 
detect  the  traces  of  the  conflict.  It  is  only  when  discontent  with 
what  is  assumes  unusual  dimensions  that  public  attention  is 
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arrested  hy  its  numifestatioiu^  as  just  now  by  the  agrarian  out- 
rages  in  Ireland,  or  the  Nihilistic  frenzy  in  Bnasiap  For  what  is 
NihilismY  It  is  only  an  enthnsiasm  for  what  mi^t  be^  vague 
in  point  of  idea^  ecstatic  in  its  passion.  Nihilism  is  an  nUara 
form  of  rejection  of  what  is,  not  illuminated  "by  any  rational 
conception  of  that  better  thing  which  should  replace  it.  The 
Nihilist  does  not  advance  bqrond  the  bmte  desire  to  desferqy. 
His  motto  is: 

"AUes  waabMtoht 
lat  wertli  dasB  es  m  Gnmde  gelif 

The  only  value  of  ezisting  institutions  is  that  they  offer  some- 
thing for  us  to  pull  down.  This  instinct^  thus  blindly  woildng 
its  way  through  burning,  wasting,  killing,  is  recognized  by 
the  naturalist  as  the  same  human  instinct  which,  in  more 
fortunate  countries,  manifests  itself  in  those  imrentions  and 
improvements  whicli  make  life  more  comfortable  and  moore 
beautifuL  And  as,  in  Russia,  the  instinct  of  bettering  oneself 
takes  the  form  of  wild  and  aimless  destruction,  so  the  counter- 
instinct  of  protection  of  what  is  takes  the  brute  form  of  the  stiok 
and  the  bayonet.  The  two  natural  forces— the  tendency  to  the 
might  be,  and  the  persistence  in  what  is — ^the  two  forces  through, 
whose  equilibrium  social  progress  is  worked  out — are  thus  exhib- 
ited to  us  in  the  east  of  Europe  in  a  form  so  dementary  that 
most  of  our  political  writers  are  unable  to  recognize  their  iden- 
tity with  the  two  factors  which,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  have 
peacefully  built  up  the  complex  fabric  of  our  civilization. 

I  introduced  into  my  last  sentence  two  words  denoting  two 
new  ideas,  to  which  1  am  now  conducted  by  the  course  of  my 
remarks;— the  idea  of  equilibrium,  and  the  idea  of  progress.  For 
at  least  five  centuries,  progress  in  the  western  states  of  Europe 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  collision  and  the  balance  of  these 
two  opposite  principles — ^innovation  and  persistence  in  the  old. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  persistence  alone  could  not  generate 
progress.  The  two  things  are  incompatible.  But  it  is  not  self- 
evident  that  progressive  civilization  is  not  the  result  of  a  single 
force,  viz.,  the  spirit  of  improvement.  A  Uttie  reflection,  how- 
ever, will  show  us  that  no  improvement  whatever  in  art,  in 
science,  in  government,  in  manufacture,  or  in  any  process  of  any 
kind,  can  be  made  except  by  one  who  is  in  complete  and  practical 
possession  of  the  old  method  which  is  to  be  improved  upon. 
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One  erf  the  most  radical  revolntions  on  the  r^c5ord  of  sdenee 
is  that  which  snbi^tihit^  the  Cop4:?rnic4ui  conception  of  our 
system  for  the  Pt^jlemaic  eouceptiou^  acconiing  U*  which  the 
earth  waa  stationary  and  placed  at  the  center  of  solar  Bpm*^. 
This  is  an  extreme  case  of  novelty^  inasmnch  as  the  whole 
of  the  old  idea  had  to  be  thrown  away^  and  a  new  conception^ 
the  direct  contradictory  of  the  old,  had  to  be  taken  np  in  its 
place.  Bnt  the  new  conception  could  not  have  bccu  rurived  at, 
and  was  not  in  f acft  reaf*hed  by  Copernicus,  without  a  thorough 
poBSCfifiion  of,  and  habitual  meditation  upon,  the  Ptol^omUs 
hypothesis,  and  the  mathematical  tradition  of  the  Greeks. 

If  we  want  an  example  on  a  great  seale^  of  the  attempt  to 
oofnstruct  the  new  without  building  it  into  the  old^  we  may  find 
a  signal  one  in  the  history  of  France.  The  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  eentory  produced  in  that  country  a  remarkablo 
reaction  against  authority — against  all  authority — in  science — in 
morals — in  religion — ^in  government  The  principle  of  author- 
ity had  in  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  strained  to  the 
utmost ;  it  had  been  exaggerated  into  centralization  in  the  statSi 
into  suppression  of  non-conformity  in  the  ehnreh.  Against  this 
violent  tension  of  a  single  principle^ — the  principle  of  persistence 
in  what  is, — there  set  in  as  violent  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  the 
opposite  idea — ^the  thought  of  what  might  be.  With  an  under- 
standing too  logical  to  allow  for  the  firiction  of  personal  interests^ 
and  a  temper  too  impatient  to  await  the  natural  growths  of  time^ 
the  French  dreamed  of  constitutions  &amed  according  to  an 
abstract  idea  of  the  state.  French  encyclopedist,  philosophy  con- 
ceiyed  of  man  as  of  a  being  everywhere  and  at  all  times  one  and 
the  same,  and  it  prt^posed  to  fit  him  with  ooe  (and  the  same  for 
all  countries)  perfect  system  of  natural  law,  which  was  to  be 
arrived  at  not  by  the  cumbrous  process  of  codifying  and  correct- 
ing existing  customary  law,  but  which  was  to  be  drawn  directly 
from  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  Wielding  an  authority  more 
absolute  than  had  been  possessed  by  Louis  XIY.,  the  French  re- 
public endeavored  to  impose  the  new  ideas  in  church  and  state  by 
summarj'  legislation.  The  history  of  France  for  the  last  himdred 
yt'ars  is  a  comment  on  the  impossibility  of  superseding  the 
natural  agencies  of  progress  by  artificial  legislation;  it  is  an 
exhibition,  on  a  vast  scale^  of  the  fallacy  of  imposing  by  author- 
ity the  what  might  be,  instead  of  ingrafting  it  with  scrupulous 
care  upon  what  is.    No  form  of  constitution  in  France  can  he 
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held  to  be  more  than  a  trausitory  phase ;  at  present  there  is  a 
republic,  with  a  president,  two  chambers,  and  universal  mole 
8i]J&age — ^but  to-morrow !  No  Fren<».hDmn  who  rtiflect^  can  Ic 
forward  with  any  confidence  to  to-morrow. 

Institutions,  like  minds,  only  grow  by  enlargement  and  i 
ilation,  not  by  abrupt  change.  It  has  been  said  of  our  ecw 
meree,  by  the  preeent  premier,  that  it  advances  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Not  so  with  the  progress  toward  the  social  ideaL  The 
march  of  civilization,  like  the  mardi  of  nature,  is  one  of  imper- 
ceptible transformation. 

So  much  on  the  necessity  for  the  coordination  of  the  tura 
factors  of  innovation  and  persistence  to  bring  about  progress* 
Now  we  turn  to  the  idea  of  progress  itselt 

When  you  pause  on  this  idea  of  progress,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  been  brought,  by  following  the  thread  of  my  argument^ 
— ^if  you  have  followed  it, — ^face  to  face  with  a  curious  fact  in  the 
history  of  nineteenth-century  thought.  Fifty  years  ago, — about 
1830, — ^in  the  swing  of  the  second  French  revolution^  the  belief  in 
progress,  both  as  a  fact  in  the  past  and  a  prospect  in  the  future^ 
held  undisputed  possession  of  all  thinking  minds.  In  1881,  that 
is  no  longer  the  case.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  theory  of 
progress,  as  the  interpretation  of  history,  has  entirely  disappea 
In  the  arena  of  public  discussion^  the  theory  of  progress  stiU  hold 
a  position,  but  it  is  not  a  supreme  position ;  it  has  a  rival 
an  antagonist  in  the  theory  which  contemplates  our  planet,  with 
the  life  which  it  carries  on  its  outer  crust,  as  hurrying  toward 
extinction*  This  new  conception,  the  pessimist  conception 
human  destiny,  has  by  no  means  reached  the  same  dominion  ov 
minds  which  fifty  years  ago  was  held  by  the  optimist  conceptia 
of  progress.  Neither  of  these  views  is  in  exclusive  occupation  ( 
the  field  of  thought.  Probably  no  Elnglish  thinker  of  weigli 
would  profess  himself  a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer  or  von  Ha 
mann.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  line  of  thought,  of  which  von 
Hartmann*s  book  which  bears  the  titie  of  '*  Plulosophie  des  Un- 
bewussten"  is  a  delineation,  is  powerfully  influenciog  iJl  English 
minds  which  occupy  themselves  seriously  with  political  or  social 
subjects.  If  we  cannot  say  that  the  most  accredited  utterances  <  ~ 
opinion  are  deeply  tinged  with  pessimistic  views,  yet,  on  the  otl 
hand,  the  triumphant  ton^of  1830  are  no  longer  heard  among  i 

None  but  those  who,  like  myself,  can  remember  the  exul 
days  Ckf  the  first  Reform  bill^  and  of  Lord  Bruagham^  when 
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youth  was  baojant  with  hope  and  expectatioo,  when  we  all  frffc 
as  persons  assisting  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  when  the  phrase 
"  tnareli  of  mind^  wa«  the  waWi-word  of  all  speakers  and  writers^ 
— DO  one,  I  say,  who  did  not  share  in  this  extdtation  of  spirit  ean 
realize  the  change  of  toue  that  has  eonie  over  our  •  "S. 

Not  only  do  professed  prophets  of  e\Tl,  like  Mr.  Greg  or  iM  jii^ 

obtain  a  hearing,  but  no  accredited  public  tciacher  will  venturo 
beyond  the  modified  faith  that  man's  pK>wer  over  the  course  of 
things  extends  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  lessen  the  evil  of  the 
world  This  view  of  human  life^  a  view  which  lies  midway 
between  optimism  and  pessimism^  has  been  called^  I  believe  by 
G.  H.  Lewea^  meliorism.  It  assumes  that  nusery  is;^  on  the 
whole,  the  lot  of  mankind^  but  that  the  mass  of  suffering  and 
discomfortr  at  present  esdsting  is  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
reduced  by  human  endeavor.  Progress,  in  this  view  of  the  situa* 
tion,  oonsists  in  a  continual  encroachment  of  human  effort  upon 
the  domain  of  eviL  We  now  conceive  the  "what  might  b^" 
not  as  a  heaven  of  positive  bliss^  but  as  a  little  more  relief  &om 
the  inevitable  p^n  of  being* 

According  to  this  conception,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary mold  of  thought  among  us  at  this  moment^  the  earth  is  a 
prison  with  inexorable  laws*  These  laws  are  inherent  in  the  con- 
fitraction  of  the  universe,  and  have  come  into  bemg  long  before 
man  existed,  and  have  no  regard  of  hia  welfare.  In  this  prison^ 
conscious  life  has  somdiow  grown  up ;  society^  b&  we  find  our- 
selvee  bom  into  it,  is  a  chaos^  a  chance-medley  of  struggle  to 
wrest,  if  may  be,  a  tolerable  existence  from  a  cruel  destiny,  Bui 
a  gleam  of  light  visits  us  through  the  prison  bars  f  science  has 
come,  and  has  shown  us,  not  indeed  a  way  of  escape  from  our 
captivity,  nor  a  mode  of  transmuting  evil  into  good,  but  has 
fihown  us  how,  by  understanding  the  laws  of  nature,  we  may 
avoid  being  crushed  by  them.  We  can  neither  alter  nor  suspend 
one  single  law  of  nature,  but,  within  very  narrow  limits,  we  may 
regulate  the  action  of  some  of  those  which  concern  us  nearly.  It 
is  within  this  margin  that  human  endeavor  can  find  its  proper 
sphere ;  and  it  is  to  this  conflict  of  science  with  strength,  this 
attempt  to  ex>ntrol  competition  by  natural  selection,  that  we  now 
confine  the  idea  of  progress.  The  last  half -century  has  taught 
us  to  place  very  narrow  limits  upon  the  axiom  that  knowledge  is 
power ;  at  the  same  time,  by  narrowing  the  application  of  the 
iraih,  it  has  increased  its  efficiency. 
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ESzamine  this  idea  of  progress,  thus  limited,  a  littla 
dosefy.  Progress  in  a  oommunity  is  brouj^t  about  hy  fha 
endeavor  of  sdenoe  to  oontrol  tbe  operation  of  &b  natonl 
law  of  seleotum  by  oompetition.  Pat  into  more  simple  terms,  I 
call  it  the  conflict  of  the  what  might  be  with  what  is.  Sdenoe^ 
of  course,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  meaning  tha 
thorouj^  knowledge  of  any  operation  whatever,  a  praotioal 
knowledge  through  the  principle.  Thus  we  can  all  of  us,  eadi 
in  his  separate  province,  lend  a  hand  to  progress.  It  is  not  man 
of  science  only,  the  professional  sdentists,  who  can  work  for 
progress;  every  one  does  so  who  invents  or  adopts  a  better  moda 
of  doing  that  which  has  been  done  less  well  The  progress  of  tha 
world  is  the  sum  total  of  aU  the  special  improvements  effected 
in  the  separate  provinces  of  human  activity.  The  term  progress 
denotes  an  idea  immensely  wide,  but  therefore  hopdesdy  vague 
to  minds  unaccustomed  to  these  specidations.  But  reduce  it  to 
its  elements,  dissect  it,  and  you  will  not  only  understand  it  at 
once,  but  you  wiU  see  how  you—how  every  one— mqr  lend  a 
helping  hand  toward  pushing  it  on. 

Every  improvement,  of  whatever  kind,  originates  in  a  combi- 
nation of  two  mental  states— a  desire  and  a  thought  The  desire 
is  the  desire  of  welfare.  This  is  an  instinct  in  all  consdous  life, 
an  ultimate  fact  beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  Here  we  have 
brought  progress  back  to  a  first  principle  in  human  nature. 
The  other  element  which  goes  to  make  an  improvement  is  a 
thought.  This  thought  has  two  parts:  (1)  The  knowledge  of 
an  object  or  an  operation  as  it  is.  (2)  A  conception  of  the 
same  object  or  operation  as  it  might  be.  I  am  urged — every 
consdous  being  is  urged — by  the  instinct  of  welfare,  first  to 
discover  and  then  to  adopt  a  better  method,  if  possible,  than  the 
method  in  use.  I  may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  welfare  sought 
is  not  always  one's  own  welfare.  It  is  also  often  the  welfare  of 
others.  For  example:  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  brush  is  as 
efficient  an  instrument  for  dearing  a  chimney-flue  of  soot  as 
was  the  climbing  boy,  or  even  as  the  goose  tied  by  the  leg.  As 
a  deanser,  therefore,  the  chimney-sweep's  jointed  brush  was  not 
an  improvement.  But,  inasmudi  as  one  crud  practice  was  put 
an  end  to,  there  was  a  gain  to  sodety  as  a  whole,  when  dimbing 
boys  were  prohibited  by  law. 

As  these  three  mental  states — the  desire  of  welfare^  the 
knowledge   of   the   existing   method,  and   the   imagining   of 
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another  method  not  yet  existing— must  concur  in  everj  inven- 
tion^ it  follows  that  a  failure  or  a  defect  in  &ny  of  the  three  facul- 
ties will  occasion  a  sterility  or  improvement  or  diaoovery.  For 
example :  in  warmer  dimateB,  where  artificial  heat  is  not  a  prinire 
neoefiiity,  and  mere  basking  in  the  sun  can  satisfy  the  desire  of 
welfare^  the  stimulus  to  thought  is  wanting ;  in  snch  countriea 
there  is  no  progress,  or  what  there  is  is  imported  from  alnroad. 

The  desire  of  welfare  may  be  enfeebled  by  other  causes 
l)esides  climate.  Particular  creeds  or  traditionid  beliefs  may 
negative  the  impulse  of  nature  toward  the  what  might  be*  A 
fatalistic  creed,  such  as  those  of  the  Moslem  or  the  Calvinist, 
tends  to  paralyze  inventive  thought  and  exertion.  A  creed  like 
that  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Catholic  church,  which  pro- 
jects happiness  into  a  far-distant  future^  may  make  its  devoteea 
indifferent  to  present  welfare.  In  France,  one-third  of  all  the 
children  who  are  at  school  at  all  were  in  schools  taught — I 
i^ould  say  kept,  for  the  teadiing  was  little  enough — ^by  religious 
fraternities,  holding  this  creed  of  renunciation  of  welfare.  Can 
we  be  suiTprised  that  a  republic,  alive  U>  the  interests  of  the 
csommunity,  should  have  held  it  its  first  duty  to  deliver  its  young 
from  the  crippUng  and  benumbing  influences  of  such  a  training  9 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  these  combined  causes^ — climate  and 
creed, — ^that  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  world's  history,  contribute  nothing  to  the  progress  of 
mankind. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  invention  of  a  new  without  a  thorough 
apprehension  of  the  old  process.  Arkwright  could  not  have 
invented  the  water-frame  or  tlirostle  if  he  had  not  been  familiar 
with  the  mechanics  of  the  si>indle,  its  action  in  giving  the 
required  twist  to  the  cotton  thread  It  is  the  man  who  can 
most  deftly  and  expeditiously  use  the  received  method  who  is 
most  Ukely  to  strike  out  an  easier  way  of  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  French  are  said  to  finish  their  machinery  to  perfection,  but 
they  do  not  invent  new  machines— they  only  copy  Engli^  or 
Amencan  machines.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  defective  knowl- 
edge of  what  18,  Their  machiner^^,  as  shown  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion, in  1877,  was  judged  by  English  experts  to  show  an  imper- 
fect grasp  of  the  principle  on  which  any  given  working  proceeds. 

Turning  now  to  the  third  element  of  invention, — ^the  concep- 
tion of  a  new  and  untried  ideal, — this  may  be  often  absent 
where  there  is  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  old  and  received 
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method.  No  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  human  species  id 
more  familiar  than  this^  that,  after  a  certain  oge^  a  man  ceases 
to  improve  upon  his  methods.  The  old  are  avense  to  new- 
fangled inventions ;  do  not  even  recognize  them  when  broajrht 
before  them.  The  way  in  which  new  inventions  are  hnn  '  ^> 
vogue  is  through  their  being  adopted  by  the  rising  g*  f  i. 

Often,  the  very  skill  of  the  workman  stands  in  the  way  of  in\^  12 
tion ;  he  is  too  well  pleased  with  continuing  to  do  what  he  is  con- 
scious of  doing  well.     The  good  is  here  the  enemy  of  the  bett^^r. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  also  of  nations.  When  a 
nation  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  industrial  development,  it 
se^ns  to  stand  still,  and  a  younger  people  takes  up  the  running. 
This  is  not  exhaustion  of  energy,  but  the  conservative  force  of 
what  is.  The  methods  in  use  have  cost  so  much  to  set  on  foot 
that  they  exclude  the  thought  of  a  better  that  might  be.  Mr* 
Turner,  a  watch-maker,  in  his  report  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition^ 
says  **  a  good  English  watch  coidd  be  made  as  cheaply  as  a  good 
Swiss  one,  if  our  watch-makers,  men  and  mast43r8,  would  lay  aside 
their  prejudices  against  foreign  systems  and  ideas,^ 

The  history  of  all  the  useful  arts  is  a  commentary  upon  the 
phenomenon  to  which  I  am  now  asking  your  attention, — the  ph^ 
nomenon  of  ^'the  persistence  of  the  idea."  There  is  hardly  a 
branch  of  industry  in  which  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
method  has  not  been  resisted  with  all  the  tenacity  of  vested 
interests.  The  story  of  the  spinning-jenny,  or  power-loom,  which 
the  operatives,  the  press,  and  the  law  courts  combined  to  crush, 
is  known  to  alL  Jute  fiber,  now  an  indispensable  article,  was  thirty 
years  in  fighting  its  way  against  the  opposition  of  the  manuf at't- 
urers.  Wby  do  our  railroads  return  to  their  shareholders  barely 
four  per  cent.?  Chiefly,  because  the  combined  opposition  of  many 
interests  to  the  introduction  of  the  iron  way  made  its  original 
construction  extravi^ant.  The  English  railways  have  cost  on  an 
average  £42,000  a  mile,  while  Belgium  has  her  railways  for 
J£18,000  a  mile,  and  the  tTnited  States  theirs  (many  of  these, 
however,  single  lines)  for  £10,000.  Sometimes  the  old  idea  haa 
embodied  itself  in  costly  machinery,  which  the  capitalist  cannot 
afford  to  break  up.  The  alpac-a  abounded  in  South  America 
before  1830 ;  but  its  wool  was  too  brittle  to  be  spun  into  a  thread 
by  the  same  machine  which  had  been  constructed  to  spin  the 
shorter  and  stronger  fiber  of  the  sheep,  Oonsequentlyf  the 
worsted  mills  of  tiie  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  were  unable  to 
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utilize  the  new  material.  It  was  by  a  new  invention^  whioh 
enabled  him  to  twist  into  thread  the  alpaca  fiber,  that  Sir  Titiia 
made  in  a  few  years  a  magnifie^nt  fortune,  magnificently  ui^kL 

Again,  in  machinery  it  is  not  always  want  ci  conoeptive 
power  which  prevents  new  inventions  from  being  brQugbt  forth, 
but  the  heavy  cost  of  the  experiments  necessary  for  the  process  of 
invention.  Mr.  tdst^T,  waMng  over  a  silk  warehouse  in  London, 
was  shown  rooms  full  of  what  is  called  "  silk  waste  " — short  enda 
of  silk  thread.  "This  accumulation,''  said  the  proprietor,  ^'is  a 
great  trouble  to  us.  We  cannot  dispose  of  it ;  no  one  will  take 
it  away  even  for  manure,  for  it  will  not  rot."  Mr.  Lister's  mind 
was  set  to  work  by  this  suggestion,  and  the  result  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  making  velvet  out  of  a  material  which  had 
before  been  worthless.  But  the  invention  cost  the  inventor  the 
labor  of  many  years,  and  the  outlay  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds.  It  is  not  every  inventor  who  can  command 
eapital  on  such  a  scale,  even  though  the  ultimate  returns  were 
certain,  and  as  splendid  as  those  by  which  Mr  ^Lister's  ingenuity 
was  rewarded. 

Any  one  who  chooses  to  look  intf>  the  history  of  the  useful 
arts,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist,  but  regarding  it  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  civilization,  will  find  it  f uU  of  illustration 
of  the  gradual  advance  of  human  power  in  suMuing  to  its  uses 
natural  objects  and  forces.  Beginning  the  helpless  savage  da* 
scribed  by  Lucretius,  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  speechleaa, 
wt*aponles8,  *'  indigtts  amni  mtai  anxUlo^''^  he  has  stept  from  inven- 
tion to  invention,  till  he  has  surrounded  himself  with  thousands 
of  conveniences,  each  one  of  which  is  the  outcome  of  centuries 
of  continually  applied  skill  and  ingenuity.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  amount  of  acquired  or  capitalized  skill  to 
ifhich  each  generation  succeeds  se^ms  a  magnificent  inheritanoei 
the  mere  reading  over  the  inventory  of  which  demands  a  life- 
time. The  thing  that  already  is  is  an  Aladdin's  palace,  room 
after  room  of  costly  fabrics  and  wondrous  devices.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  this  picture.  Turn  around  the  thing  that  is,  and 
its  reverse  presents  the  thing  that  might  be.  The  fairy  palace  is 
there  no  longi3r,  and  in  its  place  we  see  a  chaos  of  half-finished 
plans,  imperfect  attempts,  ambitious  failures.  If  the  thoughts 
and  inventions  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  many,  manifold 
more  are  those  which  have  perished  by  the  way.  The  struggle 
for  existence  among  living  beings  is  not  more  keen  than  is  the 
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struggle  between  thoughts,  and  survival  is  as  much  the  result 
of  accident  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  prodigious  waste 
of  nature  in  carrjing  on  the  succession  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  has  its  parallel  in  the  conduct  of  the  intellectual  world.  The 
actualities  of  our  civilization  are  alreadj  vast,  but  its  unfulfilled 
possibilities  are  infinite.  I  have  but  to  utter  the  fatal  phrase^ 
"sanitary  arrangements,'^  to  remind  you  how  next  to  nothing 
has  been  yet  done  to  remedy  the  overgrowing  pollution  of  earth, 
air,  and  water  by  our  teeming  population*  Yet  how  much  talk 
and  thought  have  been  expended  in  this  direction ;  how  many 
ingenious  schemes  of  sanitation  have  been  propounded !  After 
an  enormous  outlay  on  drainage  and  water-works^  the  deathrate 
of  Manchester  is  higher  now  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Not 
everjibing  is  known  to  science,  yet  how  has  scientific  knowledge 
outstripped  invention  in  the  arts  I  It  requires  but  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  numbers  to  understand  the  superiority  of  a  decim^ 
system  for  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and  the  French  have 
had  such  a  system  for  nearly  a  century.  Not  even  the  adherence 
of  Bussia  and  Greece  to  the  old  caJendar  is  a  more  striking 
instance  of  stolid  persistence  in  the  what  is  as  opposed  to  the 
what  might  be,  than  our  own  going  on  with  our  penny,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  shilling,  with  our  foot,  our  yard,  and  our  mile, 

The  prodigality  of  Nature  in  varying  her  products,  though 
great^  is  not  limitless ;  but  it  is  far  more  generous  than  is  civ- 
ili2ed  man's  niggard  use  of  what  she  places  at  his  disposal  The 
vegetable  fibers  on  show  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  might  be  num- 
bered  by  the  hundred,  but  only  three  of  them,  flax^  jute,  and 
cotton,  have  come  to  be  adopted  in  everyday  use.  In  the  last 
half -century  scarcely  twenty  new  substances  have  been  added  to 
the  raw  materials  of  industry,  though  scientific  discovery  has 
made  known  to  us  many  hundreds  which  are  so  applicable. 

I  will  only  adduce  one  more,  and  it  shall  be  the  last,  illustra- 
tion of  the  impediments  to  improvement.  This  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  men  to  combine  for  those  reforms  on  a  great  scale 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  without  concerted  action.  Where 
the  adoption  of  a  new  invention  is  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
person,  it  can  be  brought  about  if  he  haa  sufficient  perseverance, 
and  sufficient  capital,  to  overcome  the  passive  and  active  resist- 
ance his  innovation  will  provoke.  It  is  otherwise  when>  many 
men  and  diverse  interests— a  parish,  a  district,  or  a  great  city — 
are  concerned. 
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niustratioiis  here  crowd  upon  the  memory,  orp  rather,  aro 
forced  upon  the  senses^  every  hour.  The  most  striking  are  also 
among  the  most  common*  The  two  or  three  last  summers  have 
made  Uie  people  of  England  familiar  with  a  destructive  agenegf 
which  only  now  and  then  exerts  its  force  in  their  climate — I 
mean^  water.  The  waste  of  agricnltnral  produce  by  the  overtiow 
of  the  three  rivers  of  the  midland  counties,  the  Trent,  the  OnaOi 
and  the  Thames,  cannot  be  exactly  estimated,  but  it  has  been 
very  heavy.  This  is  a  disaster  which  recurs  whenever  a  wet 
summer  ooeurs-^  disaster  which  is  certain  to  recur  whenever 
the  rain^fall  exceeds  a  given  number  of  inches  in  a  given  number 
of  hours.  Ton  will  ask,  are  no  precautions  taken  by  the  persona 
likely  to  suffer,  against  a  calamity  the  incidence  of  which, 
though  irregular  in  period,  is  certain  in  time !  The  answer  is, 
none  whatever.  There  are  destroying  agents — t.  g,,  the  earth- 
quake or  the  volcano — which  are  beyond  human  control;  but 
the  flooding  of  l^e  midland  counties  by  their  water-courses  is 
absolutely  preventable.  A  river  is  nothing  more  than  a  channel, 
or  gutter,  for  carrying  down  to  the  sea  the  collected  surface- 
drainage  of  a  district  The  depth  and  width  of  such  a  channel 
must,  be  proportioned  to  the  maximum  volume  of  water  requir- 
ing to  be  carried  off.  Where  the  fall  is  sufficient,  this  can  be 
done  by  the  simple  process  of  deepening  the  channel  below  the 
surface-level  of  the  ground.  Where  there  is  not  fall  enough^  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Trent,  which  has  a  fall  of  barely  one  foot 
per  mile,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  dikes  or  embankments,  above 
the  surface,  and  thus  create  an  artificial  aqueduct.  The  Trent) 
the  Ouse,  and  the  Thames  Tun  now  exactly  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Britons,  We  see  these  floods  periodically 
destroying  thousands  of  acres  of  meadow,  and  sweeping  away 
thousands  of  tons  of  hay.  The  capital  thus  lost  in  a  couple  of  wet 
summers  would  suffice  to  raise  dikes  which  would  prevent  such 
a  disaster  forever.  The  riparian  owners  prefer  to  wring  their 
hands  over  their  loss,  or  to  invite  subscriptions  to  make  it  good, 
rather  than  combine  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  There  is  no 
central  administration  in  the  country  strong  enough  to  enforce 
a  measure  of  the  greatest  j>nblic  utility  if  the  most  insignificant 
right  of  private  property'  stands  in  the  way. 

Mare  Pattison. 
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Thb  iU-oonfiidered  rashness  with  which  the  dd  qrrtem  of 
paUie  education  was  discarded  to  make  way  for  one  new 
untried,  here  or  elsewhere,  is  beginning  to  torment  its 
Not  every  change  is  an  improyement  But  the  spirit  of 
ness  and  change  is  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  countiy.  In  flio. 
name  of  progress,  change  is  demanded  in  religion  and  edoeatioin, 
as  in  habits  and  fashion.  Changes  in  religion  have  multQlied 
sects.  Some  call  this  a  gain.  Radical  changes  in  methods  of 
school  management  leave  us  to-day  without  instanction  in  fha 
simplest  truths  of  Ghristianily, — ^without  the  most  elementaiy 
code  of  morals,  on  a  foundation  of  Christian  authority.  Moral* 
ists  esteem  this  a  loss. 

So  far  has  the  experiment  of  eliTniuating  religion  from  even 
primary  schools  been  pushed,  that  these  have  become  truly 
^^  Christless  and  Gtodless."  This  change  is  recent.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  years — ^within  a  generation — ^that  the  old  methods 
of  disciplining  the  young  in  morals  and  religion  have  been 
made  to  yield  to  tiiie  new  ones  resting  on  expediency,  good 
manners,  and  supposed  worldly  advantage.  The  beginnings 
of  the  change  were  gradual ;  within  the  last  ten  years  advocates 
of  the  exclusion  of  all  religious  teaching  have  been  loud, 
urgent,  imperative,  and  successful.  The  demand  to  secularize 
education  admits  of  no  question.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  not 
the  less  true,  that  the  American  people  have  been  trained 
down  to  this  low  standard  by  the  very  ministers  who  now 
clamor  for  a  return  to  the  old  ways.  A  hearing  on  the  merits  of 
the  question  that  would  not  have  been  conceded  yesterday,  can 
be  had  to-day,  because  thoughtful  men,  not  ministers  or  poli- 
ticians, amazed  and  disappointed  at  Llie  fkrst-fruits  of  the  common 
schools,  after  years  of  trial  and  lavish  expenditures  of  moneyi 
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anxiondy  ponder  ov^  and  seek  light  npon  the  moral  and  social 
problem  of  the  future  of  our  children  in  cities  and  towns,  The^ 
fair  minded  men  aek^  and^  by  the  necaseities  of  the  hour,  tbey  are 
justified  in  addngf  Can  a  republic^  of  aU  forms  of  govemmentj 
endure,  whose  children,  for  generations,  are  educated  in  schoola 
without  religion,  without  God  T 

To  understand  the  character  and  extent  of  the  change  which 
has  come  over  our  system  of  schook^  and  to  show  the  mooringB 
&om  which  it  has  broken  loose,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  has 
stranded,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  early  history  of  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York.  What 
is  true  of  this  St^te  is,  in  some  degree,  true  of  all  the  Statea. 
The  founders  of  the  public-school  system  were  men  strongly  im* 
bned  with  religious  ideas,  and  profound  reverence  for  God's  law, 
as  they  found  and  understood  it  in  the  Bible.  State  constitutions 
assumed  that  the  people  were  Christians^  and  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  educated  as  Christians,  Virtue,  morality,  and 
religion  were  claimed  as  essentia  to  the  existence  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  So  long  as  the  American  people  remained 
evangelically  Protestant  in  church  forms  and  belief,  public 
schools  were  conducted  as  schools  biblically  Protestant  A  large 
infusion  of  religious  teaching  and  influence  pervaded  them* 
And  thus  the  parents,  the  children,  the  teachers,  and  the  public 
officials  were  in  accord,  and  the  virtue  and  morality  contemplated 
by  the  State  constitutions,  and  deemed  in  the  highest  degree 
essential  to  the  bringing  up  of  lawabiding  citizens,  wera 
secured. 

The  first  free  school  not  in  connection  with  a  church  society 
was  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1805*  Its  trustees  issued  an 
address,  from  which  the  following  words  are  taken :  **  It  is  pro- 
posed, also,  to  establish,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  a  school 
called  a  Sunday-school^  more  partictilarly  for  such  children  as, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  are  unable  to  attend  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  In  this,  as  in  the  common  school,  it  will  be  a 
primary  object,  without  observing  the  peculiar  forms  of  any 
religious  society,  to  inculcate  the  sublime  truths  of  reli^on  and 
morality  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.'^  Aft^sr  several  years 
of  work,  its  trustees,  of  whom  De  Witt  Clinton  was  president, 
published  an  address  to  the  parents  of  the  children  in  attendance 
on  this  school,  in  which  this  paragraph  is  found  :  "  The  trustees 
of  the  New  York  free  school,  however  desirous  they  may  he  to 
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promote  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  school  learnings  to 
qualify  and  fit  them  for  the  common  duties  of  life^  cannot  view 
with  an  eye  of  indifference  the  more  primary  object  of  an  eduoa* 
tion  <3alciilated  to  form  habits  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  to 
inculcate  the  general  principles  of  Christianity/^  etc.  When  thia 
Free  School  Society  was,  in  1825,  merged  in  the  Public  Scliool 
Society,  the  same  leading  idea  of  a  morality  based  on  Scriptural 
teachings  was  continued-  In  pursuing  this  course,  the  managifra 
were  in  harmony  with  popular  sentiment  and  the  religious  views 
of  the  vast  majority  of  their  patrons.  Indeed,  the  non-Catholie 
church  schools  ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  abandoned.  The  new  schools  were  Batisfactory  to  non- 
Catholic  religionists,  whose  prejudices,  however,  were  so  intense 
and  blinding  that  they  failed  to  understand  why  Catholics  were 
unwilling  to  adbept  what  pleased  them. 

The  ideas  prevailing  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vennont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  York^  on  the  subject  of  the  training 
and  education  of  the  young,  found  their  way  into  the  constitu- 
tions and  school  statutes  of  the  new  States  of  the  West  The 
Bill  of  Rights  of  Ohio  is  a  fair  sample  of  aU.  Its  third  section 
reads:  **  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  essentially 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged 
by  legislative  provision  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science." This  was  not  intended  to  be  a  fine  phrase  with  which 
to  adorn  the  statute-book.  It  meant  that  reli^on  and  morality 
should  be  imparted  to  cMldren  in  State  schools  hour  by  hour, 
with  instruction  in  all  branches  of  needful  secular  knowledge,  by 
teachers  of  correct  morals  and  Christian  belief.  It  was  further- 
more strictly  enjoined  that  great  car©  should  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  Christian  teachers. 

In  thus  prescribing  a  plan  for  the  management  of  schools, 
these  early  evangelical  Christians,  and  the  political  States  w]io>se 
constitutions  and  statutes  they  molded  and  shaped,  showed 
remarkable  harmony  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  same  subject-  It  is  an  incontrovertibl©  fact  that 
the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  believed  that  religion 
could  not  with  safety  be  divorced  from  secular  education^  and  of 
necessity  ordained  that  the  tone,  ideas,  and  practices  familiar  lo 
parents  in  churches  should  be  ooniMrved  in  the  schools  to  whioh 
they  intrusted  their  children. 
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In  coBBonanoe  with  the  same  idea,  the  Catholic  Church  boldii 
that  the  religion  which  is  good  for  pareDte  in  the  church  onght 
to  be  good  for  their  children  in  the  school,  and  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Syllabus,  expresses  her  mind  on  this  subject.  She  con- 
demns  as  an  error  the  following  proposition:  "Catholics  may 
approve  of  a  plan  of  education  withdrawn  from  Catholic  faith  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  which  concerns  itself  only  with 
nattu-al  sciences,  and  the  worldly  ends  of  social  life,  solely,  or,  at 
least,  primarily,^  Just  as  evangelical  Protestants  hold  that  relig- 
ions knowledge  should  accompany  secular  learning  in  schoob  for 
evangelical  children,  so  Catholics  claim^  in  full  accord  with  the 
Syllabus,  that  Catholic  children  should  be  indoctrinated  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  by  teachers  of  the  same  faith  as  their 
fathers;  and,  furthermore,  since  virtue,  to  become  habitual,  needs 
{practice  and  daily  use,  they  claim  that  their  children  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  observances  and  duties  ordained  by 
Christ,  and  always  preserved  and  enforoed  in  the  CathoUo 
ChurclL 

That  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  the  Syllabus  are  appreciatt^ 
by  non-Catholics,  may  be  learned  from  what  follows. 

In  1869,  the  Rt,  Rev.  A-  Qevehmd  Coxe  published  *^  Moral 
Beforms,''  a  book  made  up  of  pastoral  letters  addressed  at 
various  times  to  members  of  Ms  church.  In  instructing  his  com- 
monicants,  he  seems  to  catch  the  very  spirit  of  the  Syllabus,  and 
thus  gives  three  rules  for  their  spiritual  gmdanee : 

'*  1.  Seonre  to  eveiy  himuui  being  the  very  hmt  eduoitioa  jtm  ean  prorido 
for  Mm. 

'*  2*  When  j(m  oaji  da  no  better,  utOixe  the  eommon  sohools,  and  supple- 
ment them  bj  all  additional  meai^  of  domg  good, 

"  3.  Bat  where  we  can  do  better,  let  ns  do  our  fuU  duty  to  our  own  children, 
and  to  tdl  children,  by  gathering  them  into  sohoola  and  ooUegeB  thoroughly 
Christian.'' 

In  thufl  explicitly  laying  down  the  law,  Bishop  Core  interprets 
correctly  the  mind  of  the  Protestant  Episeopal  denomination. 
In  a  General  Convention  held  in  New  York  City,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted :  '*  R^soUedy  That  the  bishops  and  clergy 
bo  must  earnestly  requested  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  Church,  that  they  remind  the  people  of 
their  duty  to  support  our  own  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  make 
education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
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superior  in  all  respects  to  tliat  which  is  afforded  in  other  insti* 
tntions," 

The  Presbyterians,  in  General  Assembly,  '*  recommend  thrir 
congregations  to  establish  piimary  and  other  schools,  on  tbe  plan 
of  teaching  the  truths  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  useful  branches  of  secular  learning/'  In  the  same  \ 
sense,  all  classes  of  evangelical  religionists  speak  out  from  time 
to  time.  Now  it  is  the  Congregationalists  in  the  *^  Advance,"  of 
Chicago  J  then  it  is  the  editor  of  the  "Methodist,"  the  chief  organ 
of  the  Methodists.  The  latter,  in  an  editorial,  says :  **  Again,  ft  i 
firm  and  genial  Christian  tone  pervading  a  school,  by  warminp^ 
Uie  heart,  stimulating  conscience,  and  strengthening  and  bracing 
up  all  the  better  elements  of  one's  nature,  is  eminently  calctilated 
to  predispose  the  pupil  to  faith  as  well  as  to  virtue,'^  But  of  all 
denominations,  the  Baptists  have  put  themselves  on  record 
as  most  decidedly  opposed  to  schools  from  which  religious  teach- 
ing and  influences  have  been  excluded.  It  is  certainly  gratifying 
to  Catholics  to  know  that  Protestants,  in  reality,  agree  with  them 
regarding  the  necessity  of  religious  teachings  and  observances  in 
children's  schools,  even  if  they  do  not  live  up  to  their  belief. 
Many  of  the  secular  newspapers  reecho  the  language  of  the 
pulpit.  Notable  among  them  is  the  "  Journal  of  Commeroe,"  of 
New  York  City. 

But  after  such  strong  expressions  on  the  part  of  State  legia* 
latures  in  the  past,  and  on  the  part  of  conventions  and  assemblies  j 
to-day,  what  are  the  rights  of  religion  in  State  schools,  in  the 
year  of  the  Lord  1881 T  New  York  State  has  made  as  great 
progress  in  the  eliminating  of  every  shade  and  semblance  of 
religious  instruction  and  usages  from  its  common  schools  as  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  ruling  of  its  department  of 
pubMc  instruction  is  precise  and  peremptory.  Mr,  EandaU,  in 
making  known  decisions  of  his  predecessors  in  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  uses  this  language :  '*In  view 
of  the  above  facts,  the  position  was  early,  distinctly,  and  almost 
universally  taken  by  our  statesmen,  legislators,  and  prominent 
friends  of  education, — ^men  of  the  warmest  religious  zeal,  and 
belonging  to  every  sect, — that  religious  education  must  be  ban- 
ished from  the  pubHc  schools,  and  consigned  to  the  family  and 
the  church.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  that  even  prayer — that  morning  i 
and  evening  duty  which  man  owes  to  his  Creator,  .  .  ,  has  been  j 
decided  by  two  of  our  most  eminent  superintendents  as  inadmis-J 
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iible  as  a  school  exercise  within  school  hours,  and  that  no  pupil's 
conscience  or  inclination  shall  be  violated  by  being  eompdled  to 
listen  to  it.^  When  Bishop  Coxe  asks  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  State  schools,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  aware  of  these 
rulings  of  competent  authority. 

The  above  is  the  law  for  the  State  of  New  York.  The  city 
has  a  special  law  by  which  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  retained 
in  its  schools.  In  many  State  schools  the  Bible  is  still  read,  in  a 
very  perfunctory  way,  it  is  true,  but  any  dissentient  has  only  to 
demand  its  exclusion  to  be  gratified,  for  under  the  above  law  the 
Bible  has  no  place  in  a  State  sehooL  The  custom  adoptied  in 
some  schools,  of  keeping  young  children,  not  criminals,  shivering 
on  the  cold  side  of  a  door  while  Bible-reading  is  going  on  within 
the  school-room,  or  the  substitute  gravely  suggested  by  a  high 
dignitary,  of  inflicting  on  the  helpless  innocents  '*  the  Hsteuing 
to  the  reading  of  State  constitutions  and  sundry  municipal  laws," 
may  be  commendable  for  nicety  of  persecution,  and  as  a  refine- 
ment on  past  methods,  but  is  out  of  place  in  America.  The 
clauses  in  the  constitutions  guai-an teeing  civil  and  religious  Uberty 
would  elicit  curious  comments  from  the  young  martjTs,  freezing 
and  tortured  for  conscience*  sake.  The  American  people  will  not 
tolerate  unnecessary  mental  suffering  of  children  because  their 
elders  cannot  agree  on  a  system  of  schools  adapted  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  needs  of  all  classes.  It  is  not  the  children's  fault 
that  American  Christians  are  divided  into  numberless  sects, 
*^  working  out  into  manifold  abuses^  rivalries,  and  even  con* 
flicts." 

It  has  been  shown  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  schools ;  it 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  the  utterances  of  the  highest 
authority  in  several  Protestant  denominations,  how  great  is  the 
agreement  between  them  and  Catholics.  It  is  proper  now  to 
note  how  these  two  bodies  accept  the  decision  of  political  author- 
ities by  which  every  tittle  of  religious  instruction  is  excluded 
from  school  rooms.  When  Catholics  proposed  a  compromise 
with  evaugelieid  Cliristians  by  which  equal  rights  might  be 
secured  to  all  without  the  sacrifice  of  an  inestimable  blessing,  a 
majority  of  their  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens  confronted  them 
with  angry  looks  and  fierce  determination  to  listen  to  no 
reaeonable  remonstrance,  even,  but  to  enforce  unrelentingly 
tbo  establishment  of  free  schools  all  over  the  State,  in  which 
vou  cxxxn*— NO.  29a  23 
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ueither  prayer  nor  the  Bible  shotild  be  tolerated.  The 
lesBness  of  contending  against  an  overpowermg  majority,  not  in 
the  best  humor,  on  a  question  that  had  found  its  way  into  the 
ereiiA  of  politics,  was  soon  apparent.  With  sadness  of  soul  they 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  arrange  with  their  feUow-citizeus  a 
system  of  schools,  that^  securing  universal  education,  might  do 
80  without  sacrificing  essential  principles,  and  without  disre* 
gar  ding  most  sacred  rights  of  parents  and  children.  Between 
Catholics  on  one  side  and  evangelicals  on  the  other,  infidela, 
agnostics^  secularists,  and  Jews  stepped  in  and  captured  the 
field. 

To  Catholics  it  became  clear  that  if  they  meant  to  transmit 
the  faith  of  their  baptism  to  their  offsprings  if  they  believed  that 
Christ's  religion  was  worth  living  for,  if  they  held  that  God 
should  not  be  driven  out  of  the  school-house,  and  that  the  virtue, 
morality,  and  religion  essential  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment were  to  be  perpetuated,  they  would  have  to  establish  a 
system  of  schools  for  their  own  children,  under  their  control,  and 
at  their  cost.  The  outlook,  from  a  temporal  point  of  view,  was 
forbidding,  and,  except  to  men  of  the  martyr  spirit,  without  a 
ray  of  hope  along  the  horizon.  Crowds  of  poor  immigrants 
flocking  to  our  shores  for  shelter  from  oppression  and  the 
miseries  of  the  Old  World,  intent  on  finding  a  patch  of  ground 
and  a  roof  as  a  home^  had  no  treasures  to  offer  for  the  erection 
of  educational  bmldings.  And,  even  if  the  buildings  were  up 
and  ready  for  occupancy,  whence  should  come  the  army  of  skilled 
instructors,  with  God  and  the  love  of  God's  little  ones  in  their 
hearts,  to  undertake,  on  a  sudden,  the  training  of  these  thousands 
of  the  poor  of  Christ?  But,  the  time  for  words  and  diseussioii 
having  passed,  that  for  action  and  work  had  come.  As  the  cause 
was  God's,  Catholics  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

Abandoning  all  hope  of  help  from  their  fellow-citizens,  Cat 
lies  are  now  providing  satisfactory  schooling  for  their  child 
all  over  the  country.  What  Bishop  Coxe  and  the  Convention 
of  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishops  entreat  their  followers  to 
procure  for  the  children  of  their  church  members,  has  been 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  irreligious  and  secular  world  will  judge  religionistij 
by  their  deeds,  rather  than  by  resolutions  and  rhetorical  speechs 
at  conventions*  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  in  Ma 
chusetts,  for  example,  Catholics  have  held  back  from  estat 
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ing  Catholic  fichoolB  in  the  hope  that  their  neighhore,  the 
majority^  would  listen  to  reason  and  agree  upon  a  plan  by  whioh 
all  dasses  of  citizens  might  be  secured  in  their  rights.  These 
hopeful  people  are  losing  hope.  The  ministers  and  the  poUti* 
cians  will  not  permit  the  people  to  exercise  their  common  sense 
and  act  in  accordanee  with  their  natural  impulses  of  justif^e  aud 
fair  play. 

To  understand  the  amount  of  educational  work  aeoompiisned 
by  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  a  few  statisties  will  be 
useful*  According  to  *^Sadlier*8  Directory''  for  1881,  there  were 
in  Christian  free  schools^  of  a  grade  corresponding  with  the  com* 
mon  or  State  schools^  423,383  children^  whose  education  in  State 
schools  would  have  required  ^jl^?"^^^*!^?  computing  the  cost 
at  the  average  per  scholar  estimated  by  the  Commiiisioner  of 
Education  for  1878^ — a  large  annual  saving  in  favor  of  non* 
Catholic  tax-payers.  New  York  State  had  270  Cbristiiin  free 
schools^  attended  by  80,429  pupils. 

In  New  York  City  there  are  fifty-seven  Catholic  churches 
under  the  eare  of  resident  pastors.  Of  these  piurishes  thirty-two 
have  Christian  free  schools.  Special  reports  for  1880  have  been 
received  from  twenty-three  of  these  parishes.  They  had  an 
average  attendance  of  21,550  scholars.  The  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  were  brothers  and  sisters  of  different  religious 
orders.  The  amount  paid  for  tuition  alone  was  $100,92816; 
for  books,  $8,638.93;  for  janitors,  $8,397,00;  for  sundry  ex- 
penses, coal,  repairs,  etc.,  $27,147.50.  The  estimated  value  of 
these  twenty-three  school-bxuldings,  including  ground  and  fur- 
niture, is  placed  at  $1,501,300.00,  omitting  the  cost  of  reai- 
dencee  for  teachers.  As  tax-payers  in  New  York  City  pay  for 
tuition  at  the  rate  of  $20.30  for  each  child  in  its  grammar 
and  primary  schools,  they  are  saved  $437,465,00  annually  by 
these  twenty-three  Christian  free  schools.  In  a  few  years  the 
parishes  whose  school-buildings  are  insufficient  to  receive  all 
children  whose  spiritual  care  is  on  the  conscience  of  the  pastor, 
will  have  erected  larger  ones;  and  the  other  parishes  not  yet 
provided  with  these  necessary  school-churches  for  ehildreni 
because  of  heavy  indebtedness  incurred  in  erecting  expensive 
ehurches  for  parents,  and  because  in  some  neighborhoods  fine 
music  is  held  of  more  account  than  the  care  of  the  young,  will 
also  have  joined  their  sister  parishes  in  a  noble  rivaliy  to 
work  with  whole-heartedness,  as  the  Syllabus  and  the  Church 
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teach,  in  gathering  into  Christian  sehook,  from  which  tJie  great 
thought  of  the  life  to  come  is  not  excluded,  all  the  children  of 
the  flock.  Priest  and  people  who  do  not  believe  as  the  Chorch 
teaches  have  lost  the  faith.  Priests  and  people  who  fail  to  live 
up  to  their  feith  because  of  heavy  sacrifices  to  be  made  are 
unworthy  of  membership  in  a  Church  tliat  demands  of  her 
disciples  heroic  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  faith.  It  is  then  only  a 
question  of  time  when  there  will  be  ample  school  room  in  every 
Catholic  parish  of  New  York  City  for  all  children  having  a  right 
to  a  Christian  education. 

As  the  above  figures  refer  to  schools  in  the  great  m6tropoli% 
others,  relating  to  a  much  smaller  city  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
may  be  of  interest.  In  Rochester  there  are  eleven  pansht^y  tea 
of  which  have  Christian  schools.  In  these  there  was,  in  1880,  an 
average  attendance  of  4301  scholars.  To  teachers  the  amount 
paid  was  $14,152.39.  As  it  cost  the  tax-payers  of  Rochester,  in 
1879,  $117,387.57  to  pay  teachers  for  8017  children,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $14.64  per  seiiohu*,  simple  arithmetic  tells  us  that  the  4391 
scholars  in  Christian  free  schools  saved  non-Catholic  tax-payers 
$64,284.24  for  teachers,  not  to  speak  of  additional  expenses  for 
biuldings,  coal,  repairs,  etc.  Catholic  school-houses  in  Rochester 
are  valued  at  $250,000.  It  is  a  costly  price  to  pay  for  religion's 
sake,  but  it  is  well  worth  this,  and  more. 

We  turn  now  to  our  non-Catholic  friends,  believers  in  Christi- 
anity, and  ask,  What  have  you  done  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  your  young  ^  It  is  well  known  tliat  educational 
e-stablishments  for  the  wealthier  members  of  your  flocks,  in 
which  religious  and  secular  education  are  combined^  are  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  bespeak  the  zeal  of  ministers  and  the  liberality 
of  laymen ;  but  what  have  you  accomplished  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  your  denomination,  in  view  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
public  schools  t  How  have  your  congregations  responded  to  the 
admonitions  and  entreaties  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  1 

The  weakest  suggestion  of  a  reform  is  the  demand  to  replace 
the  Bible  in  the  public  scJiools.  The  uselessnoss  of  the  Bible  as 
a  mere  reading-book  was  demonstrated  long  ago.  As  a  t^eacher 
of  morals  and  religion,  it  needed  the  living  voice  of  a  competent 
instructor  to  explain  its  meaning  and  enforce  its  authority  and 
precepts,  thus  turning  the  sc^hool  into  a  cJiiirch*  As  a  sign  of 
antagonism  to  Catholics,  it  has  ceased  to  play  a  part,  for  Catho- 
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lies  are  no  longer  there  to  note  the  intended  insnlt,  or  to  heed 
the  fombling  and  crumpling  of  its  pages  by  irreverent  scholars. 
Bible-foading  that  teaches  no  dogma  to  children's  minds  is  like 
trymg  to  feed  their  bodies  with  dry  husks.  Theology  without 
dogma  may  be  adapted  to  the  ^^  Church  of  the  Fntore/'  of  which 
the  agnostics  are  preparing  to  be  the  high-priests,  but  it  is  now 
an  unknown  quantity. 

It  is  profound  reverence  for  the  Bible  which  induces  Catholics 
to  object  to  it  in  schools  as  an  ordinary  reading-boot  Yet  more 
do  they  object  to  its  use  in  the  hearing  of  their  children  when  the 
teacher  is  one  whose  sympathies  and  belief  are  opposed  to  their 
flaitlL  The  school-master  may  never  speak  a  word  adverse  to 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  yet  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Catholic  children.  The  power  of  personality 
in  the  teacher  is  strongly  placed  before  his  hearers  by  the  Bev, 
Dr.  Hall,  Presbyterian  minister  in  New  York  City.  In  a  Sunday 
sermon,  he  says :  ''  You  cannot  detach  absolutdy  the  person  of 
the  teacher  from  the  thing  taught.  One  may  aak,  What  can 
religion  have  to  do  with  algebra  t  Now,  if  you  could  get  teach- 
ing without  personal  influence,  that  might  be  true.  But  you 
cannot,''  etc.  Earnest  and  devout  Christians  see  that  much  of 
the  growing  contempt  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  due  to  unwise 
and  indiBcriminate  reading  by  young  school-children,  whose 
attention  is  called  to  passages  suggestive  of  evil  by  perverted 
companions,  or  to  its  coid^  hesitating,  half-hearted,  mechanical 
reading  by  skeptical  masters.  Personal  influence  is  often  more 
active  and  seductive  on  the  play-^ound  than  in  the  school-room. 
Catholics  desire  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  of  religion  from 
schools  to  which,  for  the  time  being,  they  are  compelled  to  send 
their  children,  in  default  of  schools  of  their  own»  They  grieve 
to  see  the  exultation  of  secularists  and  infidels  over  Uie  easy 
victory  evangelicals  have  permitted  them  to  win.  The  secular- 
ists, not  Catholics,  wave  aloft  the  banner  of  triumph. 

It  will  require  a  stronger  argument  than  imputed  lack  of 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  re-introduce  the  Bible  into 
the  public  schools,  such  as  is  offered  by  Bishop  Coxe.  This  stale 
and  decrepit  calumny  raises  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  some^  and 
flashes  fire  from  the  eyes  of  others.  It  may  do  for  the  hustings 
on  voting  day,  but  it  is  unworthy  of  attention  from  serious  and 
just  men,  who  know  the  historical  record  of  Catholics  on  every 
battlo-field  from  1776  to  1865. 
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Such  a  cruel  innuendo  could  he  thrown  ont  only  by  onB 
who  wrote  of  *'  Bomaniste'':  **  Their  arithmetic  Is  wonderful,  and 
their  moral  theology  concerning  oaths  allows  the  widest  exercise 
of  imagination  in  making  out  returns  and  reports."*  The  writer 
of  this  sentence  would  be  barred  as  a  juror  in  any  court  of  Chris- 
tendom, were  tim  question  on  triiiL  The  country  is  full  of 
American  Catholic  citizens  who  ssiile  at  inane  distinctions  in 
their  membership,  kindly  suggested  by  non-Catholic  friends 
These  CathoUos,  so  loyal  and  so  true,  may  fearlessly  challenge 
comparison  with  their  maligners  in  all  that  proves  devotednesa 
and  fidelity  to  the  country  and  the  constitution* 

The  taunt  that  when  Catholics  become  the  majority  they  will 
not  tolerate  others,  may  be  relegated  to  the  same  category  of 
popular  claptrap  good  for  electioneering  times,  but  not  to  be 
flung  out  when  men  are  seriously  discussing  how  best  to  secore 
the  stability  of  our  common  countiy.  Should  Catholics  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  part  of  the  country,  grow  to  be  the  majority^ 
they  will  take  delight  in  placing  the  minority  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  themselves,  even  as  the  French  Canadians,  forty 
years  ago,  being  then  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada,  settled  this  question  of  schools,  in  its  moral  and 
religious  aspect,  by  conceding  to  the  Protestant  minority  every 
privilege  and  claim  asked  for.  It  is  an  unfortunate  suggestion  to 
offer  that  to  keep  Catholics  from  practicing  intolerance  toward  a 
Protestant  minority,  it  is  advisable  for  a  Protestant  majority  to 
be  intolerant  toward  a  Catholic  minority. 

The  belief  is  growing  day  by  day  that  the  public  schools^  as 
now  constituted,  are  failures.  Richard  Grant  White  cries  aloud 
only  what  is  in  many  minds.  It  is  distressing  to  be  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  idol  of  our  national  worship  is  a  false  god ;  that 
education  in  earthly  things,  solely  or  primarily,  does  not  make 
good  citizens ;  that  unbounded  expenditures  of  money  bring  no 
adequate  return;  that  the  very  principle  of  State  pupilage  is  radi- 
cally defective,  and  worse,  is  highly  dangerous,  fostering,  as  it 
does,  the  most  cankerous  social  and  political  evil  of  the  age- 
Communism.  It  demands  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  t^sachers 
and  superintendents,  paid  officials  of  the  schools,  to  keep  the 
people  from  seeing  these  truths. 

When  the  people  of  New  York  State  were  cajoled  into  the 
free-school  system,  with  its  denial  of  parental  control,  the  prom- 

*  **  Moral  UeionnB,"  by  A.  Gleveland  Coze, 
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ise  wag  held  ont  to  the  anxious  tax-payers  that  mcreased  tax- 
ation for  Bchools  wonld  be  followed  by  lessened  taxation  for  alms- 
houses, prisons,  and  lunatic  asyltunjB.  The  former  will  cost  less,  m 
sfidd  partisans  of  the  new  system-  Has  the  promise  been  kept! 
Oar  educated  rogues  are  shrewder,  and  escape  with  greater 
facility  from  the  meshes  and  restraints  of  the  law,  but  our  houses 
of  correction  are  multiplying  out  of  all  proportion  to  increaaa 
of  population;  and  lunatic  asylums,  State  ^id  county,  cannot  keep 
pace  in  number  and  accommodation  with  the  demand  made  on 
them  by  victims  of  shattered  brains  and  moraLs.  The  increase  of 
crimen,  not  alone  of  crimes  whid^^nd  their  perpetrators  to  jail, 
but  of  crimes  which  destroy  the  Yountain  of  life,  and  the  start- 
lingly  progressive  multiplication  of  divorces  destroying  all  hope 
of  Christian  families,  the  prop  and  mainstay  of  a  republic,  alarm 
ministers  and  laymen,  and  justify  the  verdict  of  *' Failure^'' 
Schools  that  won  sympathy  on  the  plea  of  providing  a  plain  edu- 
cation for  plain  people  have  spread  out  into  high  schools,  acade- 
mies, college*,  and  universities.  Normal  schools  give  a  profession- 
al training  to  young  men  and  women  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
no  thought  of  following  a  teacher's  career,  for  the  eompensatioii 
usually  given  is  not  commensurate  with  their  expectations.  Not- 
withstanding unlimited  expenditures  of  public  money,  complaint 
is  heard  that  instruction  in  the  elementary  branohaa  of  learning 
falls  short  of  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  expeet,  and  ^^  Fail- 
ure'' is  written  again* 

But  when  in  large  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Rochester,  a 
third  of  the  children  turn  from  the  open  door  of  the  public  school, 
on  conscientions  grounds,  and  seek  schooling  in  other  buildings, 
put  up  and  paid  for  by  citizens  the  least  able  to  open  their  slim 
purses  to  a  second  tax-gathering,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  proclaim 
the  existing  system  a  **  failure,"  and  a  cruel  wrong.  The  **  failure" 
is  the  more  evident  when  separate  schools  are  needed  for  colored 
children,  banned  for  the  accident  of  color.  It  is  yet  more  marked 
when  the  system  requires  poor  schools,  under  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  to  make  room  for  those  who  suffer  from  the  misfortune 
of  poverty.  But  when  a  system  of  free  schools,  that  8event}'-five 
years  ago  began  an  assault  on  private  and  church  schools  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  there  were  some  few  children  uneared  for, 
and  monopolized  the  teacher's  work  and  profession  by  the  power 
of  the  general  treasury,  to-day  has  to  admit  that  there  are 
adrift  and  untaught  in  the  streets  of  one  city  from  ten  to  twenty 
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thoiuaad  ohfldien  of  fbe  Tery  daes  in  whoie  behalf  State  dMritp^-: ! 
fbEidfl  ite  jnstifloatioii,  adbiowl^^ 
than  a  neoeaaity. 

B7  way  of  help  to  a  retam  to  oonreet  prixuaqdea  and  meflioa%. 
some  tratha  are  here  indieated: 

FirsU  We  forgot  Amerioan  traditioiiB  when  religioii  wa»* 
driven  out  of  the  aehoola. 

Second.  We  tatfgci^  them  when  the  State  waa  allowed  to  atep 
in  between  the  fMher  and  hia  ehild. 

TUrd.  We  forgot  them  when  we  imported  Eorqieaa  iiaaa 
of  paternal  government^  and  b^gan  the  breeding  of  oommnniatift 
social  hereaiea. 

FawriK  No  nation,  not  Christian  in  belief  and  numlai  eaft 
flonriah  in  onr  civilization. 

Fifth.  Yirtae  and  moralilyi  to  become  a  habit  of  lifa,  need  the 
teaching  and  disciplining  of  tiie  achool,  aa  well  aa  of  the  ehonk 
and  family. 

^ssfh.  Knowledge  does  not  lessen  vice.  WiU  and  eonacjenee^ 
helped  by  GKkI's  law  and  grace,  reatarain  passions  and  evil  ]ndi> 
nations. 

Swmfk.  Since  the  State  has  no  religion,  and  cannot  teadh 
morals  on  the  authorily  of  Divine  truth,  ite  incapadly  to  edncato 
is  beyond  doubt. 

The  sooner  we  return  to  sound  principles,  the  same  on  which 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  built  and  prospered,  the  easier  will 
it  be  to  repair  the  mischief  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  greater 
and  more  reasonable  will  be  the  hope  of  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions. If  our  people  were  one  in  religious  belief  and  worship, 
the  question  of  schools  would  present  no  difBiculty.  The  only 
obstacle  to  a  just  and  righteous  settlement  is  the  unwillingness 
of  the  majority  to  concede  to  the  minority  rights  that  are  heaven- 
bom,  that  are  the  very  life  of  a  republican  form  of  government^ 
and  that  guard  and  uphold  the  consciences  of  every  dass  in  the 
conmiunity. 

B.  J.  MgQu^^^^« 
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There  might  be  some  doubt  whether  prirate  corporations 
really  own  their  own  property,  if  it  were  neceesaiy  to  accept 
certain  doetriiies  recently  promulgated.  But  as  constitutioiial 
law,  in  this  country,  has  or  ought  to  have  a  stable  foundation, 
it  is  proper  to  assume  that  there  are  some  things  which  are  con- 
clusively settled.  Among  these  is  the  principle  that  an  act  ot 
incorporation  is  a  contract  between  the  State  which  grants  it 
and  the  corporation  which  it  creates,  and  that  this  contract  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  principle 
cannot  be  eliminated  from  our  constitutional  law  by  anything 
short  of  an  erasure  from  that  constitution  of  the  clause  which 
declares  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.  But  while  it  has  not  yet  been  proposed  to  alter  the 
constitution  in  this  respect,  there  has  of  late  been  manifested  a 
strong  disposition  to  devise  means  of  evading  its  application  to 
the  chartered  powers  of  railroad  corporations  created  by  the 
States.  Within  the  past  ten  years,  cases  have  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  that  tribunal  has 
been  called  upon  to  determine  what  contract  between  a  State  and 
a  railroad  corporation  actually  existed.  This  brought  into  view 
certain  powers  of  revision  or  alteration  of  charters^  which  have 
been  expressly  reserved  in  the  charter  itself,  or  in  the  State  Con- 
stitution under  which  it  was  granted^  or  in  previous  statutory 
enactments  of  a  general  character,  which  became,  either  by 
express  reference  or  by  fair  implication,  a  part  of  the  contract 
To  roecue  the  points  calling  for  decision  in  the  so-called  ^^  Granger 
easee,''  and  judicially  determined  in  them,  from  their  apparent 
connection  with  a  certain  doctrine  promulgated  at  the  same  term 
in  the  case  of  Munn  vs.  minois,  is  what  every  reader  has  to  do, 
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who  is  concerned  to  know  what  has  and  what  has  not  been 
judicially  determined  on  the  subject  of  legislative  control  over 
the  rates  of  freight  charges  by  railroad  corporations. 

Before  racing  this  discrimination,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
strength  with  which  the  principle  has  been  asserted,  that  a  State 
legislature  may,  by  contract  with  a  private  corporation^  bind 
itself  not  to  exercise  over  the  property  of  that  corporation  a 
power  which  otherwise  belongs  tinquestionably  to  the  State  over 
all  private  property.  It  is  now  conclusively  settled  that  wher© 
the  State  Constitution  does  not  expressly  restrain  the  legislature 
from  so  dealing  with  the  ta3dng  power,  and  there  is  a  stipulation 
in  the  charter  of  a  railroad  corporation  which  clearly  and  una* 
quivocaUy  imports  that  the  State  wiU  not  tax  the  corporate 
property,  effect  must  be  given  to  the  contract  the  same  as  if  it 
were  a  contract  between  private  persons,  without  regard  to  its 
supposed  injurious  effect  upon  the  public  interests**  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  taxing  power  is  one  of  the  most  transcend* 
ently  important  of  all  the  powers  of  a  State,  it  would  seem  that 
if  the  legislature  can  make  a  binding  contract  with  a  i>rivate 
corporation  in  restraint  of  that  power,  it  may,  a  fortiori^  make  an 
irrevocable  contract  that  the  corporation  shall  fix  its  own  rates 
of  charges  for  services  which  it  renders  to  the  public.  The  latter 
is  a  power  which  it  is  of  far  less  consequence  that  the  State 
should  hold  under  its  own  control  than  it  is  that  it  should  hold 
and  exercise  the  taxing  power.  But  while  it  has  not  yet  been 
seriously  denied  that  the  State  may,  by  contract,  vest  in  a  private 
corporation  an  irrevocable  power  to  make  its  own  bargains  with 
individuals  for  the  services  which  it  renders,  the  manner  in 
which  the  five  railroad  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1876-7,  has  led  to  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  doc- 
trine respecting  the  use  of  private  property  the  employmi'nt  of 
which  affects  the  public  at  large,  which  will  in  some  way  act  aa 
a  source  of  legislative  power,  aside  from  the  stipulations  or  con- 
tracts embraced  in  a  charter  of  incorporation,  either  by  displacing 
or  modifjdng  them.  This  was  a  very  new  doctrine  respecting 
the  use  of  private  property,  which  was  much  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  court,  in  the  case  of  Mnnn  ts.  Illinois.  It  is  important^  there* 
fore,  to  know  what  that  cose  was. 

*  Wilmington  Bailroad  M.  BeSd,  13  Wallace'i  B*  264.  New  Jeis^  m^ 
Yitfd,  D  Otto'«  E.  104, 
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It  related  to  oertain  private  eetablighmeDtei  in  the  dty  of 
Chicago,  known  as  gram-elevators,  or  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  graaa  in  bulk,  beloagixLg  to  different  owners,  and  deliyeral>le| 
not  speciflcallj,  bat  in  quantity,  upon  receipted  certificates.  The 
party  whose  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  haid  carried 
on  tins  private  business  for  many  years  on  hiB  own  premises, 
before  the  year  1870.  In  that  year,  an  amended  eoui^trtutioii  of 
the  State  declared  all  such  establishments  to  be  public  war^ 
houses,  and  subjected  them  to  regulation  by  the  legkl&ture.  In 
1871,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  the  owners  of  these 
establishments  to  take  out  licenses  as  public  warehousemen,  and 
fixing  their  rates  of  charge  for  the  storage  of  grain.  The  consti- 
tutional validity  of  this  statute  was  contested,  not  upon  the 
ground  of  contract  between  the  State  and  the  owner  of  the 
grain-elevator, — ^for  there  was  no  such  element  in  the  case,^ — 
but  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  was  repugnant  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  because 
it  deprived  the  owner  of  his  property  *'  without  due  process  of 
law."  Now  this,  be  it  observed,  was  the  exercise  of  an  exceptional, 
direct,  special  will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State,  acting 
through  a  constitutional  provision  which  clothed  a  oertain  pri- 
vate property  with  a  public  use,  that  never  could  have  affected  it 
without  such  an  act  of  the  sovereign  will.  Whether  that  sovereign 
will  of  the  State  could  or  could  not  so  affect  private  property,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  short  of  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  could  clothe  a  private  property,  used  in  a  legitimate 
private  business,  with  a  public  use,  or  a  public  interest,  which 
would  authorize  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  rates  of  charge  for 
that  use.  Yet,  from  the  doctrine  elaborately  set  forth  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
reasonableness  and  propriety  of  this  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State  against  the  objection  that  it  violated  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  woiJd 
seem  that  the  case  was  decided  upon  the  principle  that  there 
arises  a  species  of  dedication  by  the  owner  to  a  public  use,  in 
every  case  where  private  property  is  used  in  an  employment  that 
affects  the  public  at  large.  If  the  majority  of  the  court  had  said 
that  in  this  particular  emplo}Tnent  the  constitution  of  the 
State  had,  by  a  special  act  of  the  sovereign  will,  clothed  the 
property  with  a  public  use,  aad  that  this  act  of  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  State  was  not  mconsistent  with  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, whatever  coustitntional  lawyers  might  have  thought 
of  the  decision,  or  however  strong  might  have  been  the  expec- 
tation of  a  different  residt  from  the  most  exalted  tribunal  in 
the  land,  it  would  have  rested  where  it  ought  to  rest.  But  when, 
aside  from  the  special  exereise  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Stato, 
a  doctrine  of  dedication  by  the  owner  was  resorted  to^  by  whieh^ 
it  is  said,  all  private  property  becomes  clothed  with  a  public 
interest  when  its  use  affects  the  community  generaUyi  it  is 
apparent  that  a  source  of  legislative  power  was  introduced  which 
does  not  rest  upon  a  special  exercise  of  the  sovereign  will  in  a 
particular  case,  but  which  may  be  resorted  to  without  being 
specifically  created  by  the  State  Constitution  and  expressly  con- 
ferred upon  the  legislature.  The  following  are  the  terms  in 
which  this  sweeping  doctrine  was  loii  down  by  the  learned  Chief 
Justice : 

"  Property  does  become  cloHied  with  n  public  interest  wben  oiied  in  a 
manner  to  make  it  of  public  oonaeqiienoe  and  affect  the  community  ftt  UugOb 
When,  therefore,  one  devotes  Ms  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an 
interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that  use,  and  must 
aubmit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common  good,  to  the  extent  of 
the  interest  he  has  thus  created.  He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discontinuing 
the  use;  but,  so  long  as  he  maintjtinH  the  use,  he  must  submit  to  the  oontroL**  * 

The  decision  of  the  five  railroad  cases^  commonly  called  '*  the 
Granger  cases,"  followed  immediately  after  the  decision  in  Munn 
vs,  Illinois.  In  the  first  of  them^  the  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for 
the  same  majority,  said,  in  a  prefatory  passage  of  his  opinion : 

''BaUroad  companies  are  carriers  for  hire.  They  are  incorporated  as 
such,  and  given  extraordinaiy  powers,  in  order  that  they  may  the  bettsr 
serve  the  public  in  that  capacity.  They  are  therefore  engaged  in  a  pubtis 
employment  affecting  the  public  interest,  and,  under  the  decision  is  Mmm 
VH.  niinois,  subject  to  legislative  control  as  to  their  rates  of  tan  and 
freight,  Qfiless  protected  by  their  chArters.''t 

In  the  other  cases,  the  doctrine  of  the  owner's  presumed 
dedication  to  pnblic  use  appears  to  have  heen  regarded  as  the 
source  of  tiie  legi&latiYe  power,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

*  Munn  f».  niinoiSy  4  Otto's  B.  113p  126. 

t  Chicago,  Burlington,  And  Qoincy  BailroAd  Compftoy  c^  lowv  4  Ott^ 
B*  155, 161. 
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the  question  in  each  ease  related  to  the  aoope  of  the  reserved 
power  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter.^  These  were  all  decisions  hy 
a  majority  of  the  judges;  two  of  the  members  of  the  conrt,  Mr. 
Justice  Field  and  Mr,  Justice  Strong,  dissenting  throughout^  m 
well  in  the  grain*elevator  case  as  in  the  railroad  (^ae^. 

The  meaning  of  these  mUngs  is  apparently  this :  That  in 
a  case  where  the  charter  of  a  railroad  corporation  does  not 
expressly  contain  a  contract  that  the  corporation  shall  alone 
regulate  its  own  charges,  the  doctrine  of  implied  dedication  of 
the  property  to  public  use,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment^ oomes  in  as  the  source  of  a  legislative  power  to  regu- 
late the  charges  for  the  use  of  the  property,  without  any  con- 
stitutional creation  and  delegation  of  such  a  power.  But  here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  if  such  a  dedication  by  the  owner  is 
to  be  presumed,  it  must  enter  into  and  qualify  any  grant  which 
the  charter  contains  of  a  power  in  the  corporation  to  fix  its  own 
charges.  But  aside  from  this  consequence,  it  will  appear  to  any 
one  who  closely  examines  the  point  with  which  the  court  were 
confronted  in  the  railroad  cases,  that  the  decision  called  for,  and 
the  only  decision  that  can,  in  a  judicial  sense,  be  predicefted 
of  them,  was  whether  there  was  or  was  not,  in  each  case,  a  con- 
tract between  the  State  and  a  corporation  of  its  own  creation, 
under  which  contract  the  corporation  was  or  was  not  subject  to 
legislative  interference  with  its  rates  of  charge.  If  an  express 
and  irrevocable  contract  existed,  it  determined  the  case  in  favor 
of  the  corporation.  If  no  such  express  contract  existed^  the  leg- 
islature^ if  it  could  interfere  at  all,  could  do  so,  not  by  reason  of 
any  dedication  of  the  property  to  public  use  by  the  owner,  but 
by  reason  of  such  power  over  the  corporation  as  the  legislature 
had  reserved  when  it  granted  the  charter.  If  there  was  no 
reserved  power,  oi  if  the  reserved  power  did  not  rightfully  com- 
prehend a  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  contract  between  the  State  and  the  corporation,  which 
vested  in  the  latter  the  power  to  lix  its  own  rates,  was  complete 
and  irrevocable.  These  were  the  questions,  and  the  only  ones, 
that  could  be  judicially  decided  in  the  five  raUroad  cases.  There 
was  not  one  of  them  in  which  the  State  Constitution  had  ex- 
pressly clothed  the  private  property  of  railroad  corporations 

'  Peik  r*.  ChicJi^o»  etc.,  RAilway  Company^  4  Otto^a  B,  164,  176,  178. 
Winona  and  St.  Peter  BaOroad  Compaaj  tg,  Blaioe,  Ibid.  180. 
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with  a  public  use ;  and  the  doctrine  that  all  private  property  If 
clothed  with  a  public  use  by  the  owner's  presmnod  dedic-ation, 
where  that  use  affects  the  public  generally,  Govld  not  judicially 
influence  the  decision,  unless  it  was  intended  to  be  under8t^>od 
that  this  doctrine  displaces  or  modifies  the  contract  between  the 
State  and  the  corporation.  As  a  substantive  source  of  legislative 
authority,  this  doctrine  could  not  judicially  affect  the  decision  of 
the  railroad  eases  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  had  no  con- 
stitutional basis,  such  as  existed  in  the  grain-elevator  ease,  and 
secondly,  because  the  court,  in  the  railroad  cases,  were  .called 
upon  to  determine  the  true  scope  and  limitation  of  the  reserved 
power  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter.  This  was  not  done;  and 
consequently  it  remains  for  final  judicial  determination,  whether 
the  general  reservation  of  a  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  charter 
of  a  corporation  comprehends  a  power  to  fix  the  rates  that  may 
be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  proi>erty  of  such  corporation. 

The  kind  of  corporation,  or  the  kind  of  property  which  it 
holds  and  use«,  or  the  degree,  more  or  less,  with  which  that  u«e 
affects  the  community  generally,  can  never  determine  the  scope 
of  the  general  power  of  amending  or  altering  charters  which  the 
State  has  reserved,  either  by  its  constitution  or  its  laws.  The 
idea  that  the  owner  of  private  property  grants  to  the  public  a 
right  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  may  be  used,  because  he 
devotes  it  to  an  employment  that  affects  the  pubHe  mora  or  lee% 
would  subject  all  private  property  in  any  branch  of  businesa  to 
such  an  interference ;  for  there  is  no  use  of  private  property  in 
any  business  tliat  does  not  in  some  way  affect  the  public  gen- 
erally. Such  a  power  over  private  property  as  wa«  exercised 
by  the  people  of  Illinois  in  respect  of  the  grain-elevators — 
monstrous  and  tyrannical  I  cannot  help  considering  it — could 
be  exercised  by  none  of  our  State  legislatures  without  an  express 
constitutional  proviaon.  None  of  them  hold  any  common  law 
powex^  over  private  property,  and  they  hold  no  other  powers 
over  it  excepting  those  which  are  oonferred  by  the  constitutiona 
from  which  they  derive  all  their  powers.  They  hold  and  exercise 
the  taxing  power,  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  police 
power ;  and  by  each  of  these  private  property  and  its  uses  may 
be  affected.  But  unless  a  State  Constitution  expressly  creates 
and  confers  on  the  legislature  a  power  to  impress  a  publio 
upon  private  property,  such  a  power  can  find  no  foundation 
the  doctrine  that  the  owner  has  presumably  dedicated  it 
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pnblic  use,  because  he  employB  it  in  a  busineBS  that  affects  the 
public. 

When  we  turn  from  th<»  private  property  of  individuals  to  the 
property  of  private  corporations  organised  for  business  purposes, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  such  corporations  are  the 
creations  of  a  contract  between  the  State  and  tiie  incorporators. 
All  the  powers,  privileges,  rights,  and  franchises  which  the  cor- 
poration holds,  are  brought  into  being  by  a  grant  made  by  the 
State^  and  that  grant  is  a  contraet*  It  is  not  8o  with  the  corpo- 
rate property.  That  is  private.  The  power  and  authority  which 
the  State  holds  over  the  cx>rporation  is  that  for  which  it  haa 
contracted*  It  may  be  a  power  to  repeal  the  grant  of  incorpora- 
tion, wholly  or  partially  ;  or  to  modify  the  charter ;  or  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  business ;  or  to  for- 
feit the  franchise  altogether,  for  sufficient  cause.  All  this 
depends  upon  what  the  State  has  reserved  a  power  to  do,  by 
express  stipulation  in  the  charter,  or  in  the  laws  which  enter 
into  and  make  a  part  of  the  contract.  Of  all  this,  too,  the  incor- 
porators have  had  notice;  and  they  have  accepted  the  grant  with 
a  full  understanding  of  its  terms.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  no  body  of  men  in  this  country  ever  asked  for  or  accepted 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  business  purposes,  and  invested  their 
money  in  the  enterprise,  with  an  implied  understanding  that 
they  dedicated  the  corporate  property  to  a  public  use,  or  clothed 
it  with  a  pubUc  interest,  by  using  it  in  a  business  which  affects 
the  community  at  large.  What  they  did  agree  to  was  this: 
That  their  property  should  be  subject  to  such  legislative  control 
as  the  contract  embraces  *,  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  if 
not  specially  restrained  by  the  charter ;  and  to  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  Statft  and  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
Beyond  these  sources  of  power,  namely,  the  contract,  the  police 
power,  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  taxing  power,  I 
know  of  no  legislative  authority  over  the  property  of  private 
corporations.  That  the  corporation  has  been  chartered  because 
the  public  convenience  would  be  promoted  by  its  existence,  and 
has  been  authorized  to  acquire  land  by  an  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  paying  therefor  a  just  compensation,  can 
authorize  no  legislative  control  over  the  price  that  may  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  its  property,  unless  that  control  has  been 
m  some  way  reserved  to  the  State  by  the  contract  The  public 
beiiQfl.t  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  incorporation  and  invest* 
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inent  of  private  capital  in  a  railroad^  is  the  consideration  on 
which  all  the  corporate  privileges  are  grant-ed;  and  that  eon* 
sideration^  passing  to  and  accepted  by  the  pnhlic  as  a  full 
compensation  for  the  grant,  has  spent  all  its  force  as  soon  as  tlie 
grant  has  been  executed.  It  cannot  be  made  the  foundation  of 
a  subsequent  legislative  control  over  the  property  that  is  to 
affect  its  management,  its  value  to  the  owner,  or  the  owner's 
dominion  over  it. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can  within  the 
limits  of  this  article,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  relati^^fl 
between  a  railroad  corporation  and  the  State  which  has  cliarted^l 
it,  and  the  true  limitation  of  the  general  reserved  power  to  alter 
or  amend  a  charter  of  incorporation,  whether  such  reservation  is 
made  in  the  charter  itself,  in  the  constitution  under  whicli  it  was 
granted,  or  in  standing  laws  which  may  be  said  to  form  a  part 
of  the  contract. 

In  the  first  place,  in  what  sense  is  a  railroad,  chartered  by  a 
State  and  built  from  private  funds,  a  public  highway  T  In  this 
sense  and  no  other : — that  it  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  to 
be  constracted,  that  it  has  been  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  located  and  con- 
structed, and  that,  when  constructed,  the  public  at  large  have  the 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  its  means  t»f  transportation  of  their 
persons  or  property,  on  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  proper  authority.  The  proper  authority  to  prescribe  tho^e 
conditions,  when  they  are  only  pecuniary,  is  the  owner  of  the 
property,  the  private  corporation  by  whose  private  means  the 
road  has  been  built ;  for  the  ownership  of  the  property  of  private 
corporations  is  as  absolute  as  the  ownership  of  a  private  individ- 
ual in  the  property  belonging  to  him.  Fmthermore,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  railroad  is  not  like  a  turnpike,  or  a  public 
highway,  on  which  tolls  are  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
over  the  way ;  but  it  Ls  a  private  corporation,  which  renders  the 
service  of  transporting  persons  or  property,  and  of  receiving  and 
delivering  persons  or  property,  at  its  own  expense  and  risk.  In 
other  words,  the  railroad  is  a  common  carrier  of  persons  and 
goods,  by  means  of  its  own  property,  at  its  own  exi  ud 

risk.    So  far,  therefore,  as  there  is  an  element  of  pubU.  h^ 

character  of  the  corporation  and  its  business,  it  is  in  all  rm] 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  common  carriers*    All  eomm^ 
carriers  must  transact  business  for  all  applicants,  at  raasan&ble 
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times,  and  fur  a  reasonable  compensation.  A  railroa<l  cor^>orfl^ 
Hon,  which  earrici^  on  the  bn&iBeiSS  of  a  common  carrier,  at  iU 
own  expense  and  risk,  and  for  its  own  profit^  is  in  the  same  sitiia* 
tion  as  any  other  common  carrier;  and  whether  the  carrier 
transacts  hLs  business  over  a  road  which  he  owns^  or  ov^  one 
which  the  public  has  built  and  dedicated  to  common  use,  or  on 
the  waters  of  a  navigable  river,  his  duties,  liabilities,  and  rights 
are  the  same. 

This  being  the  sense  in  which  the  business  is  public^  and  in 
which  the  railroad  is  a  public  highway, — a  sense  which  does  not 
at  all  diminish  the  private  ownership,  or  the  control  which  all 
private  owners  may  exercise  over  their  own  property,  unless 
such  control  has  been  in  some  way  expressly  curtailed, — the 
question  arises  whether  a  legislative  act  to  regulate  the  rates  of 
fare  and  freight,  aft-er  the  grant  of  a  charts  authoriiing  the 
company  to  determine  its  own  rates,  falls  within  the  re^rved 
power  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  is 
found  in  general  terms  in  many  of  our  State  constitutions  t  Is 
this  an  unlimited  power?  It  has  been  considered  heretofore, 
by  very  high  authorities,  that  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which 
a  legislature  undertakes  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, imposes,  or  may  impose,  some  restraint  upon  this  general 
power.  It  is  certain  that  charters  are  to  be  amended  or  altered 
by  an  exercise  of  what  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  legislative 
power.  Is  it,  then,  an  act  of  legislative  power  to  prescribe  for 
the  future  what  prices  may  be  demanded  for  commodities  or 
personal  services  t  Is  it  within  the  power  of  any  legislature  in 
this  country  to  compel  owners  of  property,  whether  they  are 
natural  or  artificial  persons,  to  part  with  their  property,  or 
render  their  personal  services,  at  their  own  expense  and  risk, 
to  the  public  for  prices  fixed  by  the  legislature!  To  me  it 
seems  to  be  very  plain  that  this  is  not  the  exercise  of  legislative 
power ;  that  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  decree,  not  authorized  by  a 
general  reservation  of  power  to  alt^r  or  amend  charters,  and 
incapable  of  being  legitimately  exercised,  unless  the  State  has 
expressly  required  the  grantees  of  a  charter  to  accept  it  on  the 
condition  that  the  legislature  may  determine  the  rates  which  the 
corporation  is  to  charge  for  its  services.  Doubtless  such  a  power 
can  be  brought  within  the  field  of  legislation  by  the  express 
terms  of  a  charter,  because  such  is  the  contract.  But  where 
there  is  nothing  but  a  general  reservation  of  a  power  to  alter 
VOL.  cxxxn^-NO.  293-  24 
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or  amend  a  ehaartery  I  do  not  see  how  BOioih  an  esaroiMrtf  pointfl 
can  be  said  to  be  within  the  reseryation.^ 

I  have  aeen  it  soggested  that,  under  the  power  to  aBtf, ; 
amend,  or  repeal  a  ehuter,  itis  perhapa  posaiUle  fbra  ~  ^ 
tore  to  dhange,  in  some  cases,  or,  in  other  eases,  to  deslragr,  ( 
tracts  between  the  State  itself  and  the  corporation,  entend  inlo 
in  the  charter.  But,  without  conceding  this,  it  is  to  be  x^dfaMh 
bered  that  these  are  not  the  only  contracts  anthoriaed  \t^  itk 
act  of  incorporation.  *  Eveiy  laiboad  corporation  mnit  entar 
into  contracts  with  creditors,  wbo  will  lend  their  money  to  eoil- 
stmct  and  equip  the  road,  and  who  will  take  a  mortgage  gseuiiliy 
therefor.  Such  contracts  have  been  made,  under  the  aulhtiiill^ 
of  their  charters,  bjr  nearly  eveiy  laiboad  corporaBoii  Hi  tide 
country.  It  has  heretofore  been  held,  many  times^  by  fh*  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  that  any  law  of  »  Bbito 
whidi  seriously  diminishes  the  property,  or  the  seeurity,  or  II10 
remedy,  that  was  relied  upon  by  the  croditors  of  a  oorporaUaBy 
when  they  lent  their  money,  or  gave  their  credit^  impaira  Ike 
obligation  of  their  contracts. 

Is  it,  then,  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  sueh  credMson 
were  bound,  when  they  lent  their  mioney  and  took  their  mort- 
gage security,  to  know  one  or  both  of  two  things: — either  that 
the  State  held  a  reserved  power  to  alter  or  amend  charters,  or 
that  it  held  a  general  legislative  power  to  treat  all  private  prop- 
erty,  the  employment  of  which  affects  the  public  generally,  as 
subject  to  regulation  of  the  price  that  may  be  demanded  for  its 
use  ?  If  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  general  power  of  altering  or  amend- 
ing a  charter  of  which  the  creditors  were  boimd  to  take  notice,  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that  they  must  be  presumed  to  have 
known  of  its  existence;  but  it  remains,  nevertheless,  a  most 
serious  question  what  this  power  includes.  The  creditors  cer- 
tainly were  not  bound  to  know,  and  could  not  reasonably  antici- 
pate, when  they  lent  their  money  and  took  their  mortgage 
security,  that  this  reserved  power  of  the  State  included  a  jwwer 
to  diminish,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  the  fund  out  of 

*  In  the  two  last  preceding  paragraphs,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  reason- 
ing which  I  find  in  a  manuscript  opinion  of  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin  B.  Cuitia, 
of  which  I  possess  a  copy.  It  was  given  in  the  year  1874,  ni>on  the  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  which  reserved  to  the  legislature  a  power  to 
alter  or  repeal  all  general  and  special  laws.  After  examining  the  authorities 
dted  by  him,  I  can  see  no  answer  to  his  i>08ition8. 
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which  their  intereat,  and  ultimately  their  principal^  were  to  be 
paid.  No  rational  i>er8on  can  suppose  that  money  was  ever  lent 
to  a  railroad  corporation  upon  the  understanding  that  the  State 
had  reserved  such  an  unliniit<Nl  and  discretionary  power  over 
that  fund.  And^  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  the  creditors 
knew,  or  were  bound  to  know,  when  they  lent  their  money,  that 
all  private  property  in  the  United  States^  the  emplojTnent  of 
which  affects  the  commuiiity  generally,  is  subject  to  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  legislative  interference  with  the  rates  that  may 
bo  charged  for  its  use,  who^  before  the  year  1877,  ever  heard  in 
this  country  that  the  owner  of  private  property  gi^ants  to  the 
public  an  interest  in  its  use  because  it  is  desirable,  or  convenienti 
or  beneficial  for  the  public  generally  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
right  to  use  it,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owner! 
Again,  I  ask,  which  of  these  two  sources  of  power — the 
roserved  authority  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter,  or  the 
owner's  presumed  dedication  of  his  property  to  public  use^ 
is  the  governmental  power  that  existed  before  the  creditors  of 
our  railroad  corporations  took  the  contracts  authorized  by  the 
charters,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  implied  part  of 
those  contracts !  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  either 
of  these  sources  of  power,  if  it  existed  at  aH  before  the  contracts 
of  creditors,  is  limited  by  nothing  but  legislative  discretion ;  and 
that  it  is  a  power  to  deprive  the  creditors  of  all  beneficial  interest 
in  the  income  upon  which  they  relied  when  they  loaned  their 
money.  No  doubt  they  trusted  a  good  deal  to  legislative  dis* 
cretion,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  that  they  trusted  this. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  further  discussion 
of  this  great  subject.  My  present  purpose  has  been  simply  to 
ahow  that  its  further  judicial  consideration  is  imperatively  called 
for;  and  that  the  present  state  of  the  adjudications  does  not 
preclude  a  reexamination  of  some  of  the  doctrines  that  appear  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  highest  tribunal, 
but  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extract,  in  a  judicial  sense, 
all  that  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates  for  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  contracts  of  railroad  corporations* 

GBORaB  TlOEKOB  CUBTIS, 
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In  the  year  1609  one  of  the  most  atrodoixs  eiimeB  of  irlddi 
history  presenres  the  record  was  perpetrated  by  the  Spamflth  gov- 
ernment The  Moriscoes,  or  Ghiistiaoized  deseendantB  of  liie 
conquered  Moors,  had  long  been  objects  of  snspieion  and  liatral 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  to  the  Spanish  clergy.  Dnring 
the  sixteenth  century  they  had  been  so  cmelly  treated  tbat  in. 
1568  th^  had  risen  in  rebellion  among  the  mountains  of  Gift* 
nada,  and  it  had  taken  three  years  of  obstinate  flghtmg  to  bring^ 
them  to  terms.  Their  defeat  was  so  crashing  that  it  was  na 
longer  possible  to  regard  them  as  politically  dangerous,  bat  their 
orthodoxy  was  strongly  suspected,  inasmuch  as  ti^e  grandparents  ,1 
of  the  present  generation  had  been  converted  to  Christianily 
only  by  brute  force.  In  1602  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia  pnK 
I)osed  that  all  the  Moriseoes  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception 
of  children  imder  seven  years  of  age,  should  be  forthwith  driven 
into  exile,  that  the  nation  might  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  unbelief.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  pri- 
mate of  Spain,  heartily  agreed  with  his  reverend  brother,  save  as 
far  as  concerned  the  littie  children,  whom  he  thought  should  be 
included  in  the  general  banishment.  To  Bleda,  the  famous 
Dominican,  even  these  measures  seemed  insufBlcient,  and  he 
argued  that  aU  the  Moriseoes  in  Spain — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren even  to  the  new-bom  babe — should  be  ruthlessly  murdered, 
"  because  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  of  them  were  Christians 
at  heart,  and  it  was  enough  to  leave  the  matter  to  Gk)d,  who 
knew  his  own,  and  who  would  reward  in  the  next  world  those 
who  were  really  Catholics.''  The  views  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  finally  prevailed,  and  in  1609,  as  Mr.  Buckle  puts  it, 
^^  about  one  million  of  the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  Spain  .; 
were  hunted  out  like  beasts,  because  the   sincerity  of  their    I 
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religions  opinions  was  donbtfuL'^  Their  deportation  to  Morocco 
was  attended  by  characteristic  barbarities*  The  number  of  those 
massacred  on  the  way  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  number  of  the 
victims  of  Saint  Bartholomew ;  while  of  those  who  reached  Africa 
thousands  were  enslaved  by  Mohammedan  Mixirs^  or  glain  by 
robbers,  or  starved  in  the  desert. 

Now,  these  Moriscoes,  thus  driven  from  the  land  by  eodedas- 
tieal  bigotry,  were  the  most  skillful  laborers  Spain  possesi^ed.  By 
their  expulsion  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  pajn^r  was  destroyed^ 
the  cultivation  of  sugar^  rice,  and  cotton  came  to  an  end^  the 
wooMrade  stopped^  and  irrigation  of  the  soil  was  disconttnned 
The  disturbance  of  industry,  and  the  consequent  distress,  were 
so  great  and  so  far-reaching  that  by  the  end  uf  the  seventeenth 
century  the  population  of  Madrid  had  decreased  by  one-half,  and 
that  of  Seville  by  three-quarters ;  whole  villages  were  deserted, 
large  portions  of  the  arable  land  went  out  of  culti\'ation,  and 
brigandage  gained  a  f ootrhold  which  it  has  ever  since  kept*  In 
shorty  the  economic  ruin  of  Spain  may  be  said  to  date  from  ttie 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes :  after  nearly  three  hundred  years  the 
country  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  that 
unparalleled  crime  and  blunder. 

Yet  this  atrocious  deed  was  done  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Spanish  people.  Even  the  gentle-hearted  and 
high-minded  Cervantes  applauded  it,  while  Davila  characterized 
it  as  the  most  glorious  event  in  all  Spanish  history-  Nay,  even 
in  recent  times,  the  eminent  historian  Lafuente,  while  reeogmz- 
ing  the  terrible  economic  results  of  the  measure,  maintains  that 
it  wag,  nevertheless,  productive  of  immense  benefit  by  securing 
the  *^  religious  unity  ^  of  tlie  whole  people.  Here  we  have  the 
tnie  Spanish  idea — or,  to  speak  more  aceuriitely,  the  true  ecclesi- 
astical idea^  which,  through  an  unfortimate  combination  of 
circumstances,  has  always  dominated  the  Spaniards  more 
completely  tlian  any  other  European  p'H>ple,  but  which  has 
wrought  mischiei  enough  in  other  countries  than  Spain.  To 
insure  absolute  "religious  unity,"  to  insure  that  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  Gibraltar  all  people  should  think  exactly  alike  about 
questions  which  are  confessedly  unfathomable  by  the  human 
mind, — this  seemed  to  the  Spaniard  an  end  of  such  supreme  im- 
portance as  to  justify  the  destruction  of  two  hundred  thousand 
lives,  and  the  overthrow  of  some  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
kingdom.    The  annals  of  persecution  in  other  countries  serve 
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battopomtilieBaiiiiemoiraL  MeasDZ^tdbytfaeqoantilyat 
ing  it  has  entaQed,  as  wdl  as  by-  the  ivhoIeBale  disregaid  of  numl 
rectitiide  it  has  involved,  the  history  of  the  attempt  to  eDtotoa 
^^religions  unity"  is,  no  donbt^  the  );ladkest  of  dl  the  Uaek 
chapters  in  the  awfol  career  of  mankind  upon  Uie  earOu 

Yet,  no  doubty  the  olqect  for  which  all  this  agony  has 
inflicted,  and  all  this  villainy  peipetrated,  is  an  ntterly  worlUeai 
object,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  conditionB  of  lift 
in  a  civilized  society.    Not  onQr  is  it  not  desirable  that  all  the 
members  of  the  community  should  hold  the  same  opinions  alKnift 
religions  matters,  but  it  is  far  better  that  they  slhonld  not  all  bold 
the  same  opinions.    To  the  Frenchman's  sneer  about  the 
lish,  who  have  twenty  religions  and  only  one  sauce,  I  sbould 
answer:  Byallmeansletushave  twenty  religions,  even  if  we 
have  but  one  sauce.    In  comparison  with  the  inscrutable  reaHtiab 
which  religion  postulates,  our  most  elaborate  attempts,  at  theology 
are  so  feeble  1±At  it  is  not  likely  that  any  given  set  of  opinions 
can  represent  more  than  the  tiniest  s^;ment  of  the  truth : 

''  Oar  UtUe  syBtems  haye  their  daj, 

They  haye  their  day  and  oease  to  be.  j 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee,  "^ 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they.'' 

In  view  of  this  weakness  of  reason,  when  confronted  with  the 
mighty  problems  of  religion,  it  behooves  each  one  of  us  to  greet 
his  neighbor's  opinions  as,  perhaps,  containing  a  glimpse  of  truth 
which  his  own  have  lacked;  not  to  scoff  or  frown  at  them  as 
"different''  from  his  own.  H  "religious  unity"  is  ever  to  have 
any  value,  it  can  only  be  when  it  is  reached  as  the  outcome  of 
the  free,  untrammeled  working  of  coimtless  individual  minds. 
Until  it  is  reached  in  this  way,  "religious  unity"  can  mean 
nothing  but  "  intellectual  torpidity  where  religious  questions  are 
concerned;"  and,  meanwhile,  diversity  of  opinion  is  the  best 
guarantee  we  can  have  that  a  healthy  intellectual  activity  is 
going  on. 

In  the  present  article,  however,  I  propose  to  examine  the 
desire  to  enforce  "religious  imity "  by  the  light  of  the  compar- 
ative method;  let  us  see  if  there  has  not  existed  a  state  of  society 
in  which  it  may  have  been  desirable  that  all  the  members  of  the 
community  should  think  alike,  on  religious  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects. 
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Toward  the  close  of  my  article  on  "  Tlie  Philosophy  of  Per^e* 
cation,'' •  I  called  attentioD  to  the  intense  feeling  of  c&rporaU 
respoHsibilitjf  wliich  pervaded  all  the  life  of  ancient  sodety,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  goes  farther  than  anything  else  toward  explain- 
ing the  geoesis  of  persecution.  To  understand  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  notion  of  coqiorate  responsibility,  we  must  carry 
our  thoughts  back  to  that  primitive  state  of  society  when  there 
are  no  political  aggregates  more  extensive  than  the  cian^  or,  at 
any  rate,  than  the  iribe^  formed  by  the  coalesoenee  of  kindred 
dans.  In  this  lowest  stage  of  human  progress,  blood^i^elationahip 
famishes  the  only  possible  bond  by  which  any  concert,  of  action 
among  men  can  be  secured*  The  idea«  of  right  and  duty,  in  so 
far  m  reoognized  at  all  by  the  dim  intelligence  of  nascent  human* 
it}',  are  recognized  only  within  the  limits  of  ascertainable  blood* 
relationship.  The  comparatire  study  of  institutional  among 
civilnsed  people  and  among  savages,  has  established  beyond 
doubt  that  this  was  the  social  condition  of  mankind  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  its  distinctively  human  career,  I  have  myself  shown  that 
the  very  same  cooperating  processes  which  originated  the  family, 
originated,  also,  those  intellectual  and  moral  differences  by  which 
humanity  was  first  raised  above  the  common  level  of  apehood*t 
Had  the  infancy  of  man  been  completed  within  a  period  of  three 
or  four  months,  as  is  the  case  with  other  mammals,  man  would 
never  have  become  human:  there  would  have  been  no  social 
aggregation,  and  there  could  not  have  been  originated  that  long- 
enduring  process  of  intellectual  and  moral  development,  which 
was  rendered  possible  only  through  social  aggregation^  and  which 
went  on  so  far  during  prehistoric  times  as  to  raise  the  human 
brain  to  nearly  twice  the  dimensions  of  the  brain  of  tbe  highest 
ape.  But  the  prolonging  of  the  period  of  helpless  infanoy 
brought  with  it  the  genesis  of  the  family^  and  thus  inaugurated 
the  first  enduring  principle  of  concerted  action  among  human 
beings. 

By  simple  expansion,  the  family  grew  into  the  clan^  and  by 
expauMon  and  coalescence  small  groups  of  clans  grew  into  the 
tribe  ;  and  throughout  these  earUest  stages  of  social  organization 
the  principle,  of  concerted  action  remains  the  same  that  was  first 
inaugurated  by  the  genesis  of  the  family.  In  the  tribal  stage  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  recognized,  but  their  application  ia 

*  Noam  Americax  Bevizw^  J&n.,  1881. 
t  **  Ontlifies  of  Cosmic  Flulooapliy,**  Part  n.,  etmi^a,  zxL,  xzii. 
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sIrieajdetennmedbythexieeessifieBof  th^  Bi|^i 

are  those  whidi  help,  or  are  sapposed  to  bidp,  tbe  tribe  in  itai'  ] 
petaal  stmg^  for  ezistenoe  mth  sarroimdiiig  tribes; 
actions  are  t^ose  whieh  hurt,  or  are  supposed  to  bnrt^  the  i 
chances  of  success.  It  is  wrong  to  mmder  a  feUoir-teil 
though  human  saerifloes  or  female  infanticide  may  be  i 
from  motives  of  general  poUcjr ;  it  is  praiseworthy  to  man 
stranger,  unless  perhaps  when  he  belongs  to  some  powaAd  1 
which  it  is  imprudent  to  offend.  Above  all  things,  tlia  ; 
social  and  political  necessUy  is  social  cohesion  witUin  the 
limits,  for  unless  such  social  cohesion  be  maintained,  tlia 
existence  of  the  tribe  is  Hkeity  to  be  extinguished  in  1 
Such  was  doubtiessin  general  the  state  of  things  which  laobed  Dor  J 
more  than  a  thousand  centuries,  during  which  men  fived 
died  upon  the  earth  before  they  had  acquired  enough  inteDigenas  j 
or  enough  political  stability  to  leave  anywhere  a  written  xecMvS 
of  thdr  thoughts  and  deeds.  Four  or  five  thousand  genefatiioiia  | 
of  ruthless  mOitary  discipline !  f onr  or  Ave  thousand  genenriJoiia 
of  rigorous  conformity  to  tribal  requirements,  enforoed  under 
the  i)erpetual  threat  of  tribal  extinction  I  Such  was  the  tenable 
schooling  that  was  needed  to  fit  men  for  aggregation  into  great 
and  complex  societies.  Included  in  this  military  discixdine,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  it,  was  an  incipient  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Long  before  the  dawn  of  history,  ancestor-worship  had  begun. 
The  ghosts  of  dead  chieftains,  in  this  primitive  philosophy,  sur- 
vived as  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  tribe,  ready  now,  as  of  old  in 
their  life-time,  to  punish  misdemeanors,  but  clothed  with  a  power 
all  the  more  vast  and  awful,  as  its  nature  and  limits  were  but 
vaguely  and  incoherentiy  imagined.  To  offend  in  any  particular 
against  the  ethical  and  ceremonial  code  established  from  time 
immemorial  imder  the  pressure  of  tribal  necessities,  would  be  to 
invite  the  vengeance  of  the  tutelar  deities.  The  offender  must 
be  curtailed  of  his  liberty,  or  maimed,  or  killed,  or  else  by  an  easy 
inference  the  fellow-tribesmen  would  be  liable  to  be  held  as  par- 
ticipators in  the  offense,  and  this  calamity  might  befall  the  whole 
tribe.  Tempest  or  famine  or  pestilence  or  defeat  in  battie  might 
be  expected  by  the  tribe  which  should  fail  to  pimish  an  offense 
on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members  against  the  tutelar  deities. 
This  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  is  always  to  be  found 
among  tribally  organized  barbarians ;  it  existed  among  our  own 
barbarian  ancestors;  examples  of  it  are  numerous  in  Orseoo* 
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Boman  antiqaity ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  primitive 
society  the  feeling  web  nniversally  pfevalent  and  ferocioasly 
intense  withal^  ginoe  no  other  human  passion  is  80  cruel  as  fear, 
and  no  other  kind  of  fear  i&  so  crael  as  the  vague  dread  of  the 
supematuraL  And  obvioudj  there  is  no  kind  of  conduct  which 
would  so  surely  awaken  the  dread  of  supernatural  vengeance  aa 
any  neglect  of  the  time-honored  rites  due  to  the  tutelar  deitieSi 
or  any  expression  of  opinion,  whether  serious  or  flippant^  which 
might  be  interpreted  aa  derogatory  to  their  awful  dignity. 

The  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility,  therefore,  grew  out  of 
Hie  necessities  of  that  primeval  society  in  which  the  highest 
known  order  of  political  organization  was  the  tribe,  and  in  which 
neighboring  tribes  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  othtrr. 
Under  such  circumstances,  those  ^bes  in  which  the  feeling 
of  corporate  responsibility  was  most  intense  must  in  general 
have  shown  the  highest  capacity  for  coherent  organization,  and 
must  have  subjugated  or  extinguished  those  tribes  in  which  the 
Reeling  was  more  feebly  developed.  The  feeling  must  have 
grown  by  natural  selection  until  it  became,  as  it  were,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mental  constitution  of  mankind.    No  wonder  that 

find  the  feeling  so  strongly  developed  among  the  highly  cult- 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  Jews.  A  feeling  so  deeply  rooted 
in  men's  ancestral  experiences  must  needs  survive  long  after  the 
establishment  of  social  conditions  totally  different  from  the  con- 
ditions which  implanted  it-  If  we  wish  for  evidence  that  thia 
B&Dm  of  corporate  responsibility  has  lain  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
part  of  the  persecution  which  has  made  ecclesiastical  history 
60  abominable,  we  may  find  it,  ready  to  hand,  in  the  tale  of  wick- 
edness with  which  I  began  the  present  discussion.  One  of  the 
arguments  for  the  banishment  of  the  Moriscoes,  upon  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Valencia  mainly  relied,  was  the  argument  that  the 
whole  Spanish  people  were  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  responsible  for 
the  doubtful  orthodoxy  of  these  converts  from  Islam.  '*  He 
declared  that  the  Armada^  which  Philip  II.  sent  against  England 
in  1588^  had  been  destroyed  because  God  would  not  allow  even 
that  pious  enterprise  to  succeed  while  thos<%  who  undertook 
it  left  heretics  undisturbed  at  home.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
late  expedition  to  Algiers  had  failed ;  it  being  evidently  the  will 
of  Heaven  that  nothing  should  prosper  while  Spain  was  inhabited 
by  apostates.'^  •  This  argument,  which  produced  a  powerful 
•  Backle,  Vol  H.,  p.  47. 
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efEaot  iiiMm  both  king  and  people^ -WBB  oanoeivedpredMirin 
spirit  of  the  primeval  savage.  And  ao  irben  Maiy  Tudor,, 
afflieted  with  dropayy  aappoaed  that  she  was  about  to  give  birfli;^ 
to  a  prinoe  who  should  ezdude  from  the  iaeoeeafam  the 
Eliaabeth,  when  the  Te  Dmm  was  amig  in  SL  PaaEli^. 
yessela  on  the  Thames  fired  salutes,  and  many  bella  wen 
ringing  in  aU  the  ehnrehesi  and  still  the  expected  panea 
not  make  his  appeannoe;  when,  after  the  keen 
the  queen  began  to  reason  with  herself,  "she  could  not  doablNj 
that  her  hopes  had  been  at  one  time  well  founded;  but  for 
faadt,  some  error  in  hersdf,  God  had  ddayed  the  fnlfHlwwit  of  Hfej 
promise.  And  what  oouM  that  crime  bet  The  aoouned 
was  still  in  the  realm.  She  had  been  raised  np^  like  the  jii4_ 
Israel,  for  the  extermination  of  God's  enemies;  and  sfaaa  haCi 
smitten  bnt  a  few  here  and  there,  when,  like  the  evil  a 
their  name  was  legion."*  As  the  jxraotioal  result  of 
pious  meditations,  some  fifty  Protestants  were  forthwith  bunad. 
at  the  stake.  Obviously,  Mary's  reasoning,  like  ttot  of  tlia>.. 
Spanish  arehbishop,  had  no  yaUdlty  or  aignifleanoe  idiatoFar^. 
except  as  it  appealed  to  that  terrible  sense  of  corporate  responaL^ 
biliiy  which  they  had  inherited  as  a  tradition  from  prdbiiitoritt' 
times. 

Now,  although  the  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  for 
opinions  was  still  so  powerful  as  recently  as  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  although  plentiful  traces  of  it  may  still  be 
found  at  the  present  day,  nevertheless  the  state  of  things  by 
which  the  feeling  was  logically  justified  has  long  since  passed 
away.  And  it  has  passed  away,  no  doubt,  never  to  return.  It- 
began  to  pass  away  so  soon  as  men  began  to  become  organized 
into  great  nations,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
secured  by  their  concentrated  military  strength  against  the 
gravest  dangers  of  barbaric  attack.  In  European  history,  the 
first  conspicuous  approach  to  this  new  state  of  things  was  made 
by  the  tremendous  conquests  of  Rome.  For  a  period  of  five 
centuries  after  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Macedonia,  the 
Boman  government  held  together  a  greater  number  of  men  of 
different  races,  tongues,  and  faiths  than  had  ever  before  been  so 
long  held  together  since  the  world  began ;  and,  throughout  the- 
vast  territory  over  which  it  held  sway,  it  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  state  of  peace  which,  imperfect  and  fitful  as  it 
•  Froude,  "  History  of  Englaiid,"  VL,  330. 
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from  the  point  of  view  which  we  modems  have  reached^  still 
preseoted  a  strikiiig  contrast  to  the  perpetual  aud  universal  war- 
fiwa  of  primitive  peoples.  Under  this  condition  of  things^  the 
old  ideas  and  feelings  began  to  be  modified  in  many  ways.  The 
piMlgts  from  ancient  to  modem  ideas  of  social  obligation  can  be 
largely  traced  in  the  wonderfully  suggestive  history  of  the 
Boman  jnrispnidence.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic  we  find 
the  legal  existence  of  the  indiWdual  well-nigh  merged  in  that  of 
his  family,  and  we  find  his  duties  and  obligations  defined  en- 
tirely by  the  shiius  in  which  he  is  born.  But,  by  the  time  of  the 
great  codification  which  went  on  under  the  Empire,  we  find  the 
legal  existence  of  the  individual  distinctly  aeknowledged,  and  his 
duties  and  obligations  largely  determined  by  contract ^  as  is  the 
case  in  modem  society.  Manifestly,  the  relations  sii«t4iined  by 
the  individual  toward  so  great  a  whole  as  the  Empire  could  not 
be  like  the  relations  sustained  by  the  individual  toward  so  small 
a  whole  as  the  tribe.  Through  the  sheer  breaking  up  of  tribal 
ideals  of  obligation  which  the  Empire  everjrwhere  effected,  the 
ideas  of  individual  oMigntion  characteristic  of  modem  society 
began  to  emerge  into  the  foreground.  The  most  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  effect  of  Boman  conquest  was  the  decomposi- 
tiou  of  primitive  ideas,  political  and  social,  legal  and  religious* 
The  world  of  separate  tribes  and  separate  cities,  each  with  its 
peculiar  laws,  and  each  with  its  local  deities  and  rites,  came  to 
azL  end,  and  was  replaced  by  an  organized  European  world,  with 
its  Roman  law,  ba.sed  on  ethical  principles,  acknowledged  by 
vast  masses  of  men,  and  with  its  Christian  religion^  based  on  the 
assertion  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men  and  the  universal 
fatherhood  of  God. 

As  in  the  Roman  law,  so  also  in  Christianity,  the  innumerable 
new  relations  into  which  men  were  thrown  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  abstraction  and  generalization  eonceming  the  scope  of 
men^^  rights  and  duties.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the 
liberation  of  the  individual  from  the  old  tribal  bonds  was  effected 
by  the  process  which  brought  him  into  immediate  relations  with 
a  state  possessing  a  dominion  that  was  praotically  universal,  and 
with  Deity  regarded  as  eternally  ruling  the  whole  created  world* 
The  individual  salvation  of  each  human  being,  as  dependent  upon 
his  gpiritual  attitude  toward  his  heavenly  Father,  is  an  idea 
distinctiy  present  in  Christianity  as  first  enunciated,  and  in  the 
prominence  assumed  by  this  grand  idea  the  old  notion  of  tribal 
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all^iaaoe  to  a  tutelar  ddty  fades  ea&eeij  oat  of  sight  The  ic 
that  salratioii  is  to  be  attained  throngh  oonfionnitj  to  a  eei 
presoribed  set  of  opiiiions  or  of  ritaal  obeervanees,  or  througl 
obedience  to  a  oertain  ordained  ponesthood,  finds  no  snppoi 
whatever  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  reported  in  the  Gospel 
So  fisur  from  lending  support  to  this  priniitive  idea  of  religioti^j 
obligation,  Qospel  Ghristiaiiity  is  in  itsdf  a  moat  emphatic  proti 
against  it ;    and  it  "was  thitmgh  this  -wholesale  dlsearding  oj 
primitive  ideas  that  Christianity  seom^  from  the  outset 
element  of  permanence  sneh  as  no  other  scheme  of  religion  has] 
ever  possessed.     Miraculons    l^end,   impresstve    ceremonial,  < 
priestly  devotion,  doctrines  awful  or  consoling, — ^theae  thinj^ 
have  at  times  been  potent  inflnenoes  in  ma1nt4iining  the  sway  ol 
Christianity  over  the  hnman  mind;  bat  the  potency  of  guchj 
influences  as  these  is  limited  in  extent  and  in  diirationj — it  ia^ 
dependent  upon  transient  states  of  society  and  transient  phaseS| 
of  opinion.    The  permanent  element  in  Christiattitrf — the  feature] 
whereby  it  may  still  claim  the  allegian&e  of  modem  thinkers  wh( 
reject  the  supematural  theology  and  the  symbolic  ritual^^ia  th^j 
f^tct  of  its  placing  the  conditions  of  salvation,  not  in  doctnue  oi 
in  ceremonial,  bnt  in  right  conduct  as  flowing  from  the  ijupul^^ 
toward  a  higher  life  in  which  religion  most  essentiallj  condEta. 
Not  they  that  say  unto  me,  "Lord,  Lord,''  but  they  that  do  the 
will  of  our  Father  in  heaven, — such  was  the  first  authoritative 
definition  of  the  aspect  of  human  life  with  which  Christianiiy 
primarily  concerns  itself. 

Thus,  Christianity  in  its  earliest  form  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  Protestantism,  in  which  old  heathen  ideas  of  conformity 
to  tribal  requirements  as  to  doctrine  and  ritual  were  utterly  dis- 
carded, and  in  which  religion  was  presented  as  something  which 
concerns  the  individual  alone  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  GKkL 
But  so  lofty  a  conception  as  this  could  not  be  realized  so  long  as 
Christianity  had  to  make  its  way  as  a  militant  force  among  peoples 
who  were  still  largely  under  the  influence  of  primeval  ideas  of  cop- 
porateresponsibOityforopinion.  Ah:eady,intheirstrugglewith the 
pagan  society  of  the  Empire,  the  preachers  of  the  new  ideas  f  oimd 
it  necessary  to  become  organized  as  a  "  church  miUtant,"  and  to 
have  certain  recognized  dogmas,  or — to  use  the  old  and  expressive 
term — symbols,  as  a  sort  of  banner  around  which  to  rally  their 
adherents.  This  militant  character  of  the  early  church  explains 
the  persistency  with  which  all  gnostic  or  rationalizing  interpre- 
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taticms  of  sacred  mysteries  were  condemned  and  set  aside ;  they 
were  liable  to  tlie  charge  of  offering  8ome  possible  ground  of 
compromise  with  pagan  philoisophic  ideas.  The  most  rigid  and 
uncompromiiiing  symbol — the  one  which  involved  the  most  com- 
plete self -surrender  to  the  interests  of  the  common  struggle — was 
the  one  which  worked  the  best ;  and  hence  there  lay  a  certain 
sort  of  rude,  practical  logic  beneath  the  much-derided  phraj^e, 
Credo  quia  absurdum,^  To  rationalize  the  new  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  was  in  itself  to  make  a  quasi-concession  to  the  Neo- 
PIm  :  and  herein  was  reason  enough  why  the  Athanaaiaa 

int  ion  should  supplant  tlio  Arian.    An  organized  priest- 

hood was  necessary,  too,  in  order  to  preserve  the  libert}'  of  the 
Church  at  a  time  when  the  political  structure  of  society*  was  such 
that  there  was  no  other  available  cheek  upon  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  emperors.  In  its  attitude  as  a  **  church  nulitant," 
therefore,  Christianity  was  compelled  to  enforce  conformity  to 
dogma,  and  obedience  to  priestly  anthority  j  and  in  doing  these 
things,  the  feeling,  still  rife  among  men  to  which  it  appealed^ 
was  the  old  feeling  of  corporate  responsibility  for  opinion, 

ITie  old  feeling,  thus  strongly  appealed  to  at  a  time  when  ita 
basis  in  the  conditions  of  primeval  society  had  been  destroyed, 
received  still  stronger  reenforcement  when  the  Church  took  upon 
itself  the  tremendous  task — to  which  the  political  forces  of  the 
Empire  were  no  longer  competent — of  civilizing  the  barbaric 
world.  Prom  the  time  of  Ulfilas  to  the  time  of  Anschar  tlier© 
were  five  centuries  of  militancy,  during  which  all  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  secular  arm  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  in  the  work  of  making  the  Teutonic  barbarians  adopt  the 
results  of  Gn»co- Roman  civilization.  In  warfare  of  this  sort,  the 
Church  could  do  nothing  less  than  appeal  to  the  only  available 
religious  conceptions  with  which  the  past  experience  of  its  con- 
verts had  made  them  famihar.  As  in  the  political  system  of 
these  ages  of  transition  between  ancient  and  modem  civilization 
we  observe  a  partial  and  temporary  retrogression  toward  a  pre- 
Roman  tribal  and  local  polity, — as  exemplified  in  some  of  the 
aspects  of  feudalism, — so  too  in  religious  conceptions  we  may 
observe  a  partial  and  temporary  renascence  of  pi-imitive  pagan 
ideas.  To  say  that  the  Church  adopted  many  i>agan  symbols  is  only 


*  This  point  is  well  brought  out  in  the  Bev.  J.  H.  AEen^s  ezoeUest  litlto 
book,  '*  Fragments  of  Christian  History," 
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to  gay  that  ihfl  great  mm  who  duiped  its  nriw^ 

to  their  pagan  converts  in  the  language  idueh  thej. 

oapaUe  of  understanding.  The  Choieh  thus  adopted  tiha  djiatma 

of  corporate  responsifaiUly  fcnr  opinion,  tscj  nnioh  as  ifciadivtad 

Yule-tide  and  Easter  feasts,  and  the  worship^  under  a  aoEvlinl 

name,  of  the  Bereeynthian  Mother.    TheontoomeflCallflik.via 

that  in  the  process  of  Ghristianifling  the  pagan  irocld  Ohriatiap^ 

itself  became  more  or  lees  deeply  paganized..  Henoe 

perseeations,  of  AlUgensian  and  other  heireties,  whiflk 

the  epoch  of  the  Ghnroh's  greatest  siqiremaey,  and  vhiek 

ihought  of  justifying  from  the  teachings  of  Jesa%  boli 

Old  Testament  texts  expressing  the  omde,  primiiive 

the  Jews  in  their  semi-barbarous  period* 

But  now,  after  the  Teutonio  and  Slavio  baibariaaa  had  | 
become  pretty  nearly  all  converted|  after  Eor(q[»e  had  aosaa.to  \ 
feel  itself  reasonably  secure  against  being  overran  by  fianMsa  | 
or  Mongols^  after  the  ixrindpal  European  kingdoms  had.aniJVQd  j 
at  something  like  political  stabihly;  after  the  OroaacUa  had  a 
shaken  up  men's  ideas  by  bringing  the  civiliiations  oC  the  Bast  ; 
and  West  in  contact  with  each  other;  and  after  the  partly  pagan-  = 
ized  Church  had  begun  to  put  forth  such  pretensions  asy  if  aoe* 
cessful,  would  have  converted  Europe  into  a  caliphate^  and  would 
thus  have  inflicted  upon  it  the  doom  of  stagnation  like  ttot 
which  has  overtaken  the  Mohammedan  world;  after  this  state  of 
things  had  been  reached,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
then  symptoms  of  dissent  began  to  manifest  themselves, — vague 
murmurs,  which  heralded  the  great  Protestant  storm  that  was , 
gathering.    It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  Church 
thought  it  necessary  to  desecrate  the  noble  enthusiasm  which 
had  inspired  the  Crusades,  by  employing  it  to  crush  out  heresy 
with  Are  and  sword  in  the  southern  parts  of  France, — thus 
beginning  that  detestable  scheme  of  robbing  the  French  nation 
of  its  nimblest  minds  and  strongest  characters,  which  was  con- 
tinued in  scenes  like  the  St  Bartholomew,  and  was  consummated 
in  the  infamous  dragonnades  of  1685.    It  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  too,  that  the  Spanish  mind  hit  upon  that  ingenious 
device  of  the  Inquisition,  whereby  all  speculative  originality  was 
to  be  effectually  extinguished  in  so-called  "  acts-of-f aith,'^  to  the 
proper  performance  of  which  an  abimdant  supply  of  fire- wood 
was  the  principal  requisite.     These  new  developments  of  the 
persecuting  spirit  show  how  formidable  the  spirit  of  dissent  was 
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then  becoming.  This  epirit  of  dissent,  both  at  that  tbncf  and  in 
later  dayg^  was  fond  of  assuming  the  form  of  a  prote!t$t  against 
the  pagan  corrnptions  of  the  Chtirck,  and  in  behalf  of  a  return 
to  the  simplicity  of  organization,  of  doctrine,  and  of  ritual,  and 
to  the  purity  of  life,  which  characterized  the  Christianity  of  the 
apostolic  age.  This  common  element  is  dLscemible  alike  in  the 
Bogomiliand  of  the  East,  and  in  the  Albigensians,  Humteo,  and 
LoUardB  of  the  West ;  and  in  the  Puritanism  of  Liter  times  ft  ia 
conspicuous.  The  majestic  revolt  of  Luther — an  event  whicsh 
did  more  for  true  religion  than  anything  which  had  happened 
in  the  world  since  the  days  of  Jesus  and  Paul — eau  in  nowise  be 
likened  to  the  innumerable  schisms  which  have  divided  the 
Church  on  special  points  of  doctrine,  organization,  and  ritual* 
Its  scope  and  importance  were  far  greater  than  any  of  these, 
important  as  many  of  these  have  been.  It  took  issue  with  the 
fundameatal  assumption  upon  which  the  Chui-ch  had  come,  by 
alow  degrees,  to  take  it«  stand — the  assumption  of  corporate 
responsibility  for  opinion  and  ceremonial.  Its  denial,  though 
not  explicit  in  every  instance,  was  nevertheless  couched  in  such 
wise  as  to  cover  implicitly  the  whole  ground  upon  which  the 
Church  assumed  the  right  to  interfere  with  individual  freedom. 
The  protest  of  Luther,  when  its  logical  implications  are  unfolded, 
involves  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  each  individual  to  deidde 
for  himself  what  theological  doctrines  he  can  or  can  not  accept, 
what  ecclesiastical  observances  he  shall  or  shall  not  adopt,  and 
generally  in  what  way  he  is  to  worship  God.  It  has,  indeed, 
required  three  centuries  of  discussion,  since  Luther's  time^  to 
unfold  all  the  logical  implications  of  Protestantism.  The  theory 
of  life  which  it  contained  was  too  lofty  to  be  thoroughly  and 
eonsistently  imderstood,  even  by  those  who  first  conceived  it 
distinctly  enough  to  l>e  willing  to  fight  for  it;  and  most  Protest- 
ant churches  have  practically  rctaiiied  fragments  here  and  there 
of  the  old  Romanist  and  quasi-pagan  assumption  of  coqiorate 
responsibility.  The  struggle  of  the  Protestant  worlds  however, 
has,  in  the  main,  been  a  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of 
individual  responsibility,  and  in  general  the  most  energetic 
Protestants  have  been  found  on  the  side  of  absolute  freedom  in 
politics,  which  always  means  absolute  freedom  in  religion  sooner 
or  later.  It  was  the  intensely  Protestant  Puritans  who  over- 
threw the  last  attempts  at  t^Tanny  on  the  pai^;  of  English  IdngSy 
both  in  England  and  in  America. 


It  would  not  be  correct^  therefore^  to  describe  Protestant 
— any  more  tlian  it  would  be  eoireet  to  describe  Chrietianity" 
a  system  of  doctrines.  To  pomt  to  any  partieiilar  doctrines  be 
in  common  by  aU  Protestants  would  be  ag  difficxdt  as  to  point 
to  any  p^ticular  doctrines  held  in  conunon  by  all  Christians. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  it^  own  historic  gene^,  Protestantism 
may  be  described  as  that  kind  of  religious  polity  which  is  based 
upon  the  conception  of  individual  responsibility  for  opinion.  The 
antagonist  conception— of  corporate  responsibility  for  opinion — 
had  its  origin  and  justification  in  the  mihtary  necessities  of  pri- 
meval society,  when  there  were  no  pohtical  aggregates  larger  than 
the  tribe.  With  the  aggregation  of  men  into  great,  complex, 
and  stable  political  aggregates, — in  other  words,  with  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  circumstaDces  by  which  the  notion  of  cor- 
porate responsibility  was  historically  justified, — the  notion  began 
to  lose  its  hold  upon  men's  minds-  As  men  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  Ufa  began  to  proceed  upon  the  notion  of  individual 
responsibilityj  they  began  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
religious  matters  5  and  great  rehgious  teachers  began  to  pro- 
test against  the  various  implications  of  the  primeval  notion. 
Such  a  protest  was  implicitly  made  by  the  Founder  of  Christian- 
ity^ who  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  conduct  and  the  worth* 
lessness  of  ceremonial  and  formula  j  and  fifteen  centuries  later,  . 
after  Europe  had  emerged  from  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  ' 
barbarism,  in  which  primitive  notions  had  been  partioJly  revived 
and  the  Church  had  become  partially  pagaui^ed^  a  similar  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  Christy  was  expheitly  made  by  Martha 
Luther. 

John  Fiske. 
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Ik  the  brief  space  of  tibirty  years^  the  telegraphs  of  the  world 
have  grown  to  nearly  half  a  million  miles  of  line,  and  more  than 
a  million  miles  of  wire,— or  a  length  equal  to  forty  circuite  of  the 
earth.  The  number  of  messages  now  annually  sent  can  scarcely 
be  computed.  Every  country  in  the  world  that  possesi^es  even  the 
elements  of  civilization  has  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  tele- 
graph, to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  China,  however,  still  refuses  to 
permit  the  estabUahment  of  an  inland  system, — there  being  as  yet 
but  twenty-four  miles  of  line  within  that  empire.  All  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  have  extensive  lines^  and  are  continually 
enlarging  the  facilities  for  telegraphic  communication.  Of  all 
countries,  our  own  has  the  greatest  length  of  lines  and  wire, 
and  sends  the  greatest  number  of  messages.  At  the  dose  of 
the  year  1880,  there  were  in  the  United  States  170,103  mile®  of 
line^  and  during  that  year  33,155,991  messages  were  sent  The 
miles  of  wire  were  about  300,000.  This  does  not  include  the  lines 
used  exclusively  for  railroad  business.  The  other  countries 
having  the  greatest  length  of  lines  are  as  follows :  Russia,  50,170 
miles;  Germany,  41,431;  Prance,  36,970 j  Austria-Hungary, 
30,403;  Australia,  26,842;  flreat  Britain,  23,156;  British  India, 
18^209;  Turkey,  17,085  j  and  Italy,  15,864.*  In  the  principal 
governments  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  the  tele- 
graph is  a  part  of  the  postal  system ;  but  in  this  eountr>'  private 
corporations  construct  and  control  all  telegraph  lines.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  however,  has  absorbed  other 
companies,  imtil  at  this  time  it  has  the  whole  telegraphic  system 
of  the  United  States  in  its  exclusive  control,  with  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions*     The  growth  of  the  Western  Union 
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Company  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instancee 
record  of  the  grasping  power  of  corporations.  In  1866,  j 
began  it«  corporate  career  under  its  present  name^  with 
sanction  of  the  legislature  of  New  York^  its  authorized  capitj 
being  half  a  million  dollars,  only  three-fourths  of  which 
been  issued  at  that  time.  It  has  grown  st^p  by  step,  until 
capital  stock,  since  the  recent  consolidation,  has  reached 
sum  of  $80,000,000.  Capital  stock  is  presumed  to  repr 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  building  up  of 
property  of  the  company;  but  such  a  presumption  woidd 
violence  to  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Uni 
Company.  The  issuing  of  scrip  or  stock  dividends  has 
stituted  one  of  the  chief  features  of  its  corporate  manageme 
Scrip  dividends  have  been  declared  to  the  amount  of  over  four 
hundred  per  cent,  of  its  capital  at  one  time.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  history  of  the  company  will  show  that,  pr 
to  the  recent  consolidation,  of  a  capital  stock  nominally  amoc 
ing  to  $41,000,000,  over  $26,000,000  was  the  product  of 
dividends:  the  remainder,  $15,000,000,  represents  the  mc 
actuaUy  invested. 

From  1856  to  the  present  time,  the  Western  Union  Cor 
has  absorbed  more  than  sixty  different  telegraph  companies 
the  last  and  greatest  of  its  feats  in  the  absorption  of  ri^ 
lines  having  just  been  accomplished.    It  has  now  purchased 
the  property  and  franchises  of  the  American  Union  and  the 
Atlantic    and    Pacific    Companies.      The    consideration 
embraced  another  enormous  issue    of    watered    stock,      N« 
issues  of  Western  Union  stock  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,C 
were  paid   to   the  American  Union   Company,  and  $8,400,C 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  while  scrip  dividends,  amount 
to  over  $15,000,000,  were  paid  to  the  holders  of  Western  Uni<^ 
stock,  representing  what  the  company  is  pleased  to  denomina 
the  amount  of  earnings  which  it  has  invested  in  constructid 
and  purchase  of  other  lines  since  1866,  but   which  is  mo 
properly  called  "pure  water."    The  actual  cost  of  the  pL 
of    the    American    Union    Company    cannot    have    excee 
$6,000,000  f  and  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  nominal  eapit 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company  would  be  a  very  lit 
estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  its  property.    Hence,  we  have  i 
the  issue  of  $39,000,000  of  additional  stock  in  the  purchase 
the  two  companies  named,  at  least  $28,000,000  of  wut^erod  st 
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making  tite  whole  amotmt  of  watered  sUmk  in  the  nominal 
capital  of  $80^000,000  in  the  consolidated  oorporation  nearly 
$55,000,000,  and  leaving  only  $25,000,000  to  repret^ent  the  actual 
capital  invested.  While  the  conBoUdated  companies  may  have 
cost  $25,000,000  for  construction,  yet  it  is  believed  by  those  best 
informed  that  their  entire  property  can  be  reproduced  with  new 
material  for  not  exceeding  $20,000,000.  If  then  the  capital  gtock 
of  the  a^nsolidated  companies  were  $20,000,000,  and  the  directors 
wonld  be  content  with  eight  per  centum  interest  upon  such 
capital,  after  paying  all  expenses  and  keeping  the  property  in 
repfiur,  the  people  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  private 
management.  But  a  nominal  capital  of  $80,000,000  has  been 
crated,  and  dividends  upon  this  enormous  inflation  will  be 
exacted  from  the  business  of  the  country  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  people  are  natnraJly  concerned  as  to  what  may  be  their 
rights  in  the  premises.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  watering  stock  and  absorbing  rival  companies 
are  to  cease.  It  was  supposed,  until  the  recent  consolidation  was 
suggested,  that  a  capital  stock  of  $41,000,000,  bottomed  on  an 
actual  expenditure  of  $15,000,000  of  money,  was  an  achievement 
sufficiently  great  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  the  most 
pretentious  corporation.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
power  of  this  company  to  absorb  its  rivals  and  water  its  stock. 
If  there  were  any  ground  for  hope  that  the  present  consolidation 
would  be  the  last  of  its  kind,  we  might  with  some  approximation 
to  exactitude  compute  the  result  and  the  effect  upon  the  future 
business  of  the  country.  Eighty  million  dollars  of  stock,  upon 
which  future  dividends  are  to  be  paid  of  at  least  eight  per  centum 
per  annum,  would  require  $6,400,000  annually  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  $20,000,000  actually  invested  might,  properly 
managed,  earn  eight  per  centum  per  annum^  or  $1,600,000. 
Hence  the  profit  to  be  exacted  from  watered  stock  by  this  com- 
pany amounts  to  $4,800,000  every  year.  This  tax,  thus  levied 
upon  and  exacted  from  the  business  of  this  country  by  the  Western 
Union  Company,  upon  this  fictitious  stock,  is  equal  to  a  perm^ 
nent  debt  of  $150,000,000  of  three-per-centum  Government  bonds. 
The  profits  of  the  Western  Union  Company  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  averaged  over  eight  and  one-half  per  cent,  upon 
i\&  nominal  eapit-al  of  $41,000,000.  For  the  year  1880,  its  net 
profits  were  $5,833,938,  or  over  fourteen  per  centum  upon  its 
whole  capitaL     Notwithstanding  this  enormous  profit  for  the 
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past  ten  years,  covering  a  period,  from  1873  to  1876,  of  tlie  i 
est  financial  depression  and  prostration  of  all  Idnds  of  Ijusine 
yet  we  are  informed  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  for  the  c<3 
soUdation,  that  over  $15,500,000  in  addition  have  been 
since  18G6,  and  invested  in  constnictiou  and  purchase  of  ot 
lines.  We  also  learn  that  in  1879  $6,000,000  of  it^  own 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  company  with  its  eanun{ 
was  divided  among  its  stockholders.  It  has  also  purcli 
with  its  eammgs  half  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Co 
pany,  which  had  a  maj*ket  value  of  about  $2,000^000.  Th^ 
facts  will  illustrate  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Western  Ui 
Company,  How  long  wiU  the  people  submit  to  this  exaction — 
this  tax  upon  the  business  and  industry  of  the  country  t  That 
wiU  depend  upon  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  Government 
to  furnish  a  remedy.  Unless  a  corporation  created  by  one  of 
States  is  more  powerful  than  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
States,  the  people  wOl  find  a  way  to  escape  from  the  clutches 
of  this  monopoly. 

Various  means  of  relief  have  been  suggested ;  some  of  them 
deserve  to  be  carefully  considered- 

First  The  regulation  by  the  States  and  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  transmission  of  messages. 
By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat-es,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pensacola  Telegraph  Company  (6th  Otto,  p.  7),  it 
held  that  the  powers  conferred  upon  Congress  to  regulate  co 
meree  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  were  not  oonfined  to 
instrumentalitieB  of  commerce  or  of  the  postal  services  known  I 
in  use  when  the  Constitution  was  adopts  hxii  keep  pace 
the  progress  of  the  country,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  n| 
developments  of  time  and  circumstances.  Chief -Justice  Wa 
in  delivering  the  opinion  in  this  case,  said;  *' Since  the  case] 
Gibbons  against  Ogden  (9  Wheat.,  1),  it  has  never  be^n  doubf( 
that  commercial  intercourse  is  an  element  of  commerce  wh 
comes  within  the  regulating  power  of  Congress.  Post-offices  i 
postrroads  are  established  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  int 
ligence ;  but  commerce  and  the  postal  service  are  placed  in 
power  of  Congress  because,  being  national  in  their  operatic 
they  should  be  under  the  protecting  power  of  the  Natioi 
Qovemmeuf 

The  Court  held  further  that  these  powers  of  the  Geii 
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€h>veniMent  extend  from  the  ooAch  to  the  railroad,  and  from 
the  railr<>ad  to  the  tele^aph,  as  new  agOEcies  are  giioee86ively 
brought  into  use  to  meet  the  demands  of  iucn^aaizig  poptdation 
and  wealth.  It  haying  been  decided  that  the  sending  of  maa- 
sages  by  telegraph  is  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  CVtn- 
stitution,  and  that  Congress  may  regulate  such  commerce  among 
title  States,  whatever  oontrol  over  the  subject  is  implied  by  the 
term  "regulate  **  may  be  exercised  by  Congress  as  to  all  messages 
sent  from  one  State  to  another. 

Whatever  right  the  several  States  may  have  to  regulate  the 
rates  to  be  charged  by  railways  within  their  limits,  that  same 
right  they  have  to  regulate  the  rates  for  sending  telegraphie 
conimunieations.  The  power  "to  regulate^  is  somewhat  indefi- 
nite, and  the  extent  to  which  Congress  may  go  in  the  regulation 
of  commerce  among  the  States  is  still  a  disputed  question  j  but 
it  is  conceded  that  railroad  corporations  are  common  earners, 
and  that",  as  such,  their  rat«*s  must  be  reasonable,  and  that  they 
oannot  practice  unjust  discrimination  or  extortion.  A  simihir 
rule  most  apply  to  telegraph  companies  in  the  transmission  of 
mesBftgea*  Congress  has  never  assumed  heretofore  the  right  t^ 
regulate  either  the  rates  upon  railroads  or  telegraph  lines,  and 
whether  the  power  exists  to  fix  arbitrarily  such  rates  as  to  inter- 
State  commerce  is  a  disputed  question.  The  fixing  of  reason- 
able rat^s  to  be  charged  for  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
messages,  invohing,  as  it  would^  State  and  national  legislation, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  observance  of  such  rates  by  private 
companies,  would  be  attended  with  so  many  difiSculties  as  to 
make  this  means  of  relief  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  not 
impossible. 

Second,  Another  means  of  relief  which  has  been  proposed  is 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  should  authorize  the  construction  of 
telegraph  lines  at  the  Cbvemment  expense,  to  be  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Post-office  Department,  leaving  the  lines  now 
owned  by  corporations  to  be  managed  by  them  in  their  own  way, 
A  bOl  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  of  Louisiana,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  House  commit* 
tee  on  post-offices  and  post-roads,  whieb  provides  for  the  erection 
of  a  line  of  telegraphs  between  Washington  and  Boston,  with 
offlces  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  inter- 
mediate cities.  This  measure  has  in  view  the  testing  of  t^e 
question  of  Government  ownership  and  control  of  telegraphs.  It 
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wotild  not  interfere  directly  with  the  existing  compauieai 
would  be  in  opposition  to  them,  and  the  rates  for  messages  i 
the  Government  lines,  between  the  points  named  in  the 
would  be  fixed  by  Gongreas.  While  this  is  intended  as  an  espeari- 
ment,  it  looks  ultimately  to  an  extension  of  that  system  so  as  la 
embrace  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  bring  the  various  post-ol 
of  the  Union  into  cooperation  with  the  telegraph  lines.  Whet 
such  a  system  of  Government  postal  telegraph  can  be  made  i 
sustaining,  in  competition  with  private  enterprise,  can  only 
determined  by  practical  tests.  Private  companies  would  be  com^' 
pelled  to  reduce  their  rates,  at  aU  points  reached  by  Gove 
lines,  to  the  postal  standm'd.  Should  the  business  be  insuffleieiitl 
remunerate  both  the  public  and  private  systems,  one  or  the  ow^ 
must  iue\itably  break  down.  Any  deficiencies  in  the  Qovemme 
service  could  be  supplied  by  Congressional  appropriations,  aa| 
now  done  in  the  postal  service.  But  private  enterprises  woil 
not  long  remain  in  existence  unless  remunerative.  If  the  busing 
of  the  country  is  sufficient  to  support  two  systems,  there  can  1 
no  valid  objection  to  a  postal  telegraph  Ln  competition 
private  enterprise.  But  the  fear  is  that  private  enterpr 
woidd  maintain  lines  only  where  the  business  was  great,  ant3 
abandon  all  other  routes.  This  would  leave  the  nou-paj 
business  to  be  done  by  the  Government,  and  compel  a  minG 
competition  with  private  companies  at  paying  points.  That 
exclusively  Government  system  can  be  self-sustaining  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  other  governments,  and  by  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  Western  Union  Company  in  this  country.  If,  the 
fore,  the  property  of  existing  companies  can  be  purchased  at 
actual  cost  value  thereof,  without  any  reference  to  the  marli 
value  of  the  stock,  which  represents  rather  the  value  of 
monopoly  than  of  the  plant,  such  purchase  and  exclusive  Go^ 
ment  control  would  seem  to  be  the  wiser  policy  to  be  pursue 
The  propriety  of  making  an  effort  in  good  faith  on  the  part  j 
the  Gi>vemment,  to  secure  an  appraisement  of  the  property 
existing  telegraph  companies,  with  a  view  to  its  purchase, 
fair  and  reasonable  terms,  before  establishing  a  postal  tclegrad 
in  competition  with  such  companies,  will  be  discussed  henvij 
in  this  article. 

Third.  It  has  been  proposed  that  Congress  should  aid  ao^ 
private  corporation,  and  form  a  kind  of  Government  • 
ship  with  it,  by  means  of  which,  without  any  approi) 
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public  fnndB,  individttal  enterprise  could  be  succtsasfolly  iDtrusted 
with  the  telegraphic  business  of  the  country  at  greatly  rt/dueed 
rateS}  without  Uie  possibility  of  expen&e  to  the  (jhjvemiueDt, 
A  bill  having  this  object  in  view  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress, introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Kirkwocnl^  of 
lowft,  in  the  month  of  January.  This  bill  proposes  to  aid  the 
United  States  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  a  corporation  created 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  the  eonstruction  and  opera- 
tion of  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States*  It  confers  the  same 
privileges,  powers,  and  franchises  upon  th&t  corporation  which 
were  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  24th,  1866,  upon  aU 
telegraph  companies  which  should  file  a  written  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  of  the  act,  and^  in  addition,  authorizes 
the  company  to  use  post-offices  of  the  fourth  class,  and  postmas- 
ters  and  post-carriers  in  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  mes- 
sages. It  iJjso  provides  for  a  uniform  rate  of  twenty  cents  for 
twenty  words,  exclusive  of  addresses,  to  and  from  «dl  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territories. 
No  appropriation  is  asked  of  Congress,  and  no  increase  of  Gov- 
ernment expense  would  be  required.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  measure  are  that  it  would  furnish  a  uniform  and 
reasonable  rate  for  the  transmission  of  messages,  and  that  it 
would  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  the  objections  urged 
against  a  Governmental  postal  sjnstem,  that  it  concentrates  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Grovemment  Of  course,  the 
company  which  asks  this  aid  of  Congress  would  be  compelled  to 
compete  with  existing  companies  in  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages, and  what  eflPect  its  passage  would  have  upon  existing  lines 
is  difficult  t^  determine.  But,  in  any  events  it  would  compel  the 
reduction  of  rates  between  points  where  the  semi-Gkivemment 
service  was  established  to  the  rates  fixed  by  law,  viz.,  twenty  cents 
for  twenty  words  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  A  similar  propo- 
sition was  submitted  to  Congress  in  1871,  but  was  not  favorably 
considered. 

Faurtfy.  Another  measure  of  relief  from  the  exactions  of  the 
telegraph  monopoly  which  has  been  suggested,  is  that  which 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  existing  lines,  and  their  ownership 
by  the  Government,  and  the  operation  and  extension  of  the 
system  hereafter  under  exclusive  Government  controL  In 
1866,  the  telegraph  companies  obtained  important  privileges 
and  franchises  from  the  Gesieral  Qovemment,  viz.,  the  right 
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to  constmct,  mamtaiii)  and  operate  lines  of  telegraph  throi 
and  over  any  portion  of  the  public  domain^  over  and  alt 
any  of  the  military  or  post  roads,  and  across  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  They  were  also  empowered  to  use 
from  the  pnbUc  lands  the  necessary  stone,  lumber,  and  o1 
materialfl  to  be  used  in  the  conBtruction  and  operation  of 
lines,  and  to  preempt  public  lands  for  stations.  They  were 
hibiteci,  however,  from  transferring  to  any  other  corporati^ 
association,  or  j>erson  any  of  the  franchises  which  were  granted 
to  thenu  Tliis  latter  provision  has  been  whoUy  disregw^ed  by 
the  companies.  The  following  proviso  was  inserted  in  this 
act,  viz.:  that  **The  United  Stiites  may,  for  postal,  mill' 
or  other  purposes,  purchase  all  the  telegraph  lines,  pro] 
and  effects  of  any  or  all  companies  acting  under  the  provisi 
of  the  act  of  July  24tli,  1866,  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in 
construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  to  secure  to  the 
emment  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal^  military,  and  other 
purposes,*  at  an  appraised  value  to  be  ascertained  by  five  com* 
petent,  disinterested  persons,  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,  two  by  the  coi 
pany  interested,  and  one  by  the  four  so  previously  select 
It  was  also  provided  in  the  act  that,  before  any  telegraph 
pany  should  exercise  any  of  the  powers  or  privileges  th< 
conferred,  such  company  should  file  its  written  accepi 
with  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  restrictions  and  obligations 
required  by  law.  Each  of  the  great  telegraph  companies  now 
doing  business  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  those  em- 
braced in  the  recent  consolidation,  has  filed  with  the  Postmastetr- 
Gtenend  its  written  acceptance  of  the  restrictions  and  obligati( 
imposed  by  this  act.  Each  of  those  companies  is  therefore  boi 
to  convey  to  the  United  States  all  of  its  lines,  property, 
effects,  whenever  the  Government  shall  tender  an  amount 
equal  to  the  appraised  value,  ascertained  in  the  manner  stated. 
The  necessity  for  such  appraisement  is  apparent  It  has 
urged  in  objection  to  such  an  appraisement  that  the  telej 
companies  would  stock  the  board  of  appraisers  with  their  o' 
friends.  This  is  possible,  but  not  probable.  A  bill  to  prov 
for  such  appraisement  is  now  pending  in  Congress.  The  appn 
ers  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  compames.  They  cannot  complain.  Two 
these  appraisers  must  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster^CteiieraL 
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So  great  wiU  be  the  popular  interest  in  such  an  apprsifiement^ 
that  no  official  can  hope  to  escape  public  condemnation  if  he 
should  falter  in  his  du^  in  so  important  a  matter.  He  will  be 
expected  to  make  his  appointments  from  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
est character  and  approved  integrity.  Nor  could  the  companieg 
themselves  afford  to  pursue  a  different  course.  The  j>en<Ung  bill 
requires  an  inventory  of  aU  the  property  of  the  iM^mpaniee  to 
be  made,  and  the  appraised  value  of  each  item  to  be  given  f 
and  all  the  facts  and  evidence  collected  by  the  board  of  appraisers 
are  to  be  printed  and  laid  before  Congress  at  \\»  nejct  December 
Bession.  If  the  appraisement  is  too  higfa^  the  fact  will  be  apparent 
to  evCTy  one,  and  the  board  of  appraisers  will  be  convicted  before 
the  pnblic  of  gross  official  misconduct. 

If  tJie  appraisement  is  exorbitant,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
a  bill  through  Congress  to  pay  the  companies  such  exorbitant 
price  for  their  property.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  under  any  obligation  to  purchase  the  property 
of  the  companies  at  the  appraised  value.  If  the  appraisers 
should  so  far  forget  the  responsibilities  of  their  position  as  to 
fix  the  value  at  an  unreasonable  amount,  the  appraisement 
would  only  serve  to  defeat  the  purchase  of  existing  lines^  and 
the  Government  might  then  prooeed  to  establish  lines  of  its 
own,  and  the  extension  of  lines  could  be  prosecuted  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  would  author- 
ize. This  would  force  the  existing  companies  iuto  competition 
with  the  Government  lines,  and  compel  them  to  adjust  their  ratess 
aooording  to  the  Government  standard.  An  appraisement  of 
existing  Unes,  if  it  did  not  result  in  their  purchase,  would  at 
least  expose  the  fictitious  values  up<in  which  the  stock  of  such 
lines  has  been  issued,  and  would  furnish  Congress  with  reliable 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  lines 
of  its  own.  The  bill  referred  to  also  provide  that  the  President 
shall  address  circular  letters  to  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  abroad,  requesting  them  to  report  upon  the 
working  of  postal  telegraph  systems  in  other  countries.  If 
this  bill  shotdd  pass,  Congress,  at  its  December  session,  would 
have  before  it  all  the  facts  necessary  to  an  intelligent  consid- 
eration and  determination  of  the  question. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  Oovemment  postal  telegraph 
system  upon  the  ground  of  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  eetab^ 
Jish  it    The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee  has  decided, 
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as  above  stated^  in  the  Pensacola  telegraph  case,  that  the  \ 
mitting  of  telegraphic   messages   comes  cmder  the   power 
Congress   to   establish  postroffices  and  post-roads*      The 
eminent  may  send   letters  by  steam  power,   or  messages 
dectricity.     The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hat 
unequivocally  construed   the  Constitution  on  this   point, 
question  of  power  is  settled  beyond  further  diseussion. 
only  question  to  be  cousidea^d  in  connection  vnih  the 
is  one  of  expediency* 

Can  a  Government  telegraph  system  be  made  self-i 
at  rates  materially  less  than  those  charged  by  private  companies  t 
This  question  is  answered  by  the  experience  of  other  govern- 
ments. In  England^  the  Government  purchased  all  the  telegraph 
lines  of  private  companies  ten  years  ago,  paying  therefor  fifiy 
million  dollars.  The  price  paid  was  exorbitant,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  lines.  The  rate«  were  immediately 
reduced,  and  lines  extended  to  localities  which  had  previously 
been  without  telegraph  facilities.  This  entailed  increased  expe 
itures,  and  the  reduction  of  rates  caused  large  increase  of  bB 
nees.  The  twenty-sixth  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  financial  year  ending  Slst  of  March,  IS 
reviews  briefly  the  results  achieved  during  the  ten  years  whij 
have  elapsed  since  the  telegraphs  of  the  country  were  transfe 
to  the  Government  Some  of  the  paragraphs  of  that  report  are  i 
especial  interest  to  this  countiy.    The  Postmaster-General  saya; 

''At  the  time  of  the  transfer,  the  telegTAph  companies  hod  1092  4 
in  addition  to  496  Tfiilwaj  offices  at  whioh  tolographio  work  W9s 
makiiig  the  total  number  of  offices  2488.    At  the  end  of  the  pftst  ye 
were  3924  post-officesi  and  1407  railway  stations  open  for  telegraph' 
making  the  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  within  the  United 
5331, 

'*  The  number  of  instruments  in  use  by  the  companies  was  2200,  ^x 
mve  of  those  on  priyate  wires.  The  number  in  use  in  the  post-office 
inereafied  to  8151.    .    .    . 

''On  taking  over  the  telegraph,  the  x>06t-office  eommenee<i  with  5651 
miles  of  telegraph  line,  embracing  48,990  miles  of  wire,  and  these  numbers 
have  been  increased  to  23,166  miles  of  Une,  embracing  100,851  miles  of 
wire,    .    .    . 

^*  The  total  length  of  submarine  cables  connecting  different  parts  of  * 
United  Kingdom  vras  139  miles  in  1869.    Itast  year  it  was  707  milea. 

"  There  were  about  G,500,000  messages  forwarded  by  the  teiegTSph  eg 
ponies  and  by  railway  companies  transacting  public  telegraph  businif 
the  course  of  the  year  1869.    Last  year  the  post-office  forwardjed  26»&47|1 
m»o&B»gGB,  BO  that  the  tnudneos  has  Increased  fourfdld. 
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''The  telegraph  ootDpanlei  aeoi  news  to  144  towns,  the  number  of  iraV 
ecribefv  being  306,  inclDding  1 73  newspaper  publiahers.  Last  year  the  poet- 
ofll(!^  vent  news  to  313  towns,  the  number  of  sabecribeie,  iuelnding  518 
newspaper  publishers,  being  806. 

'*  During  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  eompaniee  sent  about  6100 
words  of  news  daily,  and  at  other  timeii  abont  4000  daily.  The  post^lfioe 
during  %\n^  last  year  sent  an  avenige  of  25,097  words  a  day  when  ParliAmenl 
was  sitting,  and  21«702  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting.' 

Dnrmg  the  last  ten  years  of  Government  eontrol  in  Great 
Brit^Hf  the  total  revenue  has  every  year  exceeded  the  expend- 
iture. Since  1874^  the  coet  of  extensiona  has  been  included  in 
the  expenses,  and  in  recent  years  there  were  charged  to  the 
expenses  of  the  telegraph  system  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the 
new  post-office  at  Manchester,  and  eJso  large  sums  paid  to 
railroad  companies  in  settlement  of  arrears.  During  the  same 
tune,  the  Government  service  has  been  performed  without  cost 
and  without  entering  the  amount  in  the  receipts.  The  value 
of  the  telegraph  work  performed  for  Government  account 
without  payment  during  liie  year  ending  March  3l8t,  1880,  was 
$76,910,  and  the  net  revenue  of  the  service  for  the  same  year, 
including  the  Government  service,  was  $1,781,520.  For  the  ten 
years  of  Government  control,  the  receipts  have  exceeded  thd 
expenditures  nearly  $10,000,000,  not  including  the  value  of  the 
service  performed  for  the  Government  This  does  not  include 
interest  upon  the  original  investment,  but  does  include  the  cost 
of  extensions  since  1874,  and  all  other  expenses  of  maintaining 
and  extending  the  service.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration 
interest  on  the  original  investment,  such  interest  should  be  com- 
puted upon  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  plant,  and  not  upon  the 
exorbitant  price  paid.  It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment paid  four  or  five  times  more  to  tiie  companies  than  the 
property  was  actually  worth.  Our  Government  will  certainly 
not  be  betrayed  into  making  a  similar  blunder.  If  the  cash 
value  of  the  plant  be  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  the  service 
has  yielded  five  per  cent,  interest  upon  such  investment.  But  as 
the  plant  when  purchased  was  reasonably  worth  only  half  that 
amount,  the  profits  realized  have  equaled  ten  per  cent,  upon 
such  ar^tual  value,  besides  all  the  expenses  of  the  service. 

The  charge  for  telegrams  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  is 
one  shilling — or  twenty-five  cents — for  the  first  twenty  words,  and 
ffix  cents  for  every  additional  five  words  or  part  of  five  words ;  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  sender  and  receiver  are  not  counted* 
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Tlie  charges  for  press  telegrams  are  one  shilling  for  every  oe 
hundred  words  or  portion  of  one  hundred  words,  banded  ml 
between  six  p.  m,  and  nine  a.  h*j  and  one  shiJlmg  for  every! 
seventy-five  words,  or  portion  of  seventy-five  words,  handed  inj 
between  nine  a.  m.  and  iix  f.  M,,  with  an  additional  charge  of 
four  cents  per  one  hundred  words,  or  four  cents  per  seventy-| 
five  words,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  every  additional  address. 

Telegraph  stamps  of  varions  denominations  a^  prepared  and] 
sold,  the  same  as  postage  stamps. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr,  J.  H*  Elaf'kf  an^  tTnited  Stai 
Superintendent  of  Foreign  MaUs^  for  the  following  statement  of 

EEOEIPTS  AND    EXPENSES    OF    INTEEIOB   TELEGRAPH    SERVICE    DfJ 
SOME    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES    OF   EUROPE* 


CowHry. 

Date 
Beport. 

IntmuA 
Tariff 
per  20  im>r«fo,* 

Beeeipte. 

Expenset. 

Francet. .  . . 

1877 

16.28  cts. 

$3,2a3,800.00 

—  ir 

Belgium  J.  . , 

,  1878 

8.14  « 

426,258.84 

$518,698.3(^ 

Germany  t . . 

1876 

24.42  « 

2,441,529.90 

3,798,ia3  ?2- 

ItaJyt 

,  1875 

16,28  « 

1,451,088.64 

1,200,430.47 

Switzerlandj 

f  1879 

13.01  " 

400,763.04 

314,893.3» 

Bossiat .  .  .  . 

1874 

32.5&-$1.30ii^V« 

3,046,559.08 

2,377,993.56 

No^TE.— In  the  above  table,  the  Jrane  is  estimated  at  19^  oents ;  the  j 
mark  at  23^^;  the  lira  at  19tS;  and  the  rouhle  at  6di^i 


The  rates  in  the  foregoing  table  are  estimated  upon  the  basis  1 
of  twenty  words  for  each  message  j  but,  in  the  govermnents  of 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Prance,  ten  words  may  be  sent  in  one  j 
message,  stdusive  of    addresees,  to  any  distance  within  thei 
country  for  ten  cents. 

A  comparison  of  tli©  rates  paid  for  telegraphic  coimnnniea*  | 

*  From  ofHei&l  report  pubEshed  hj  t^e  Austrian  Stfttiettisal 
Vieima,  1880, 

t  From  *' Statesman's  Tear-Book,  1878.** 

t  From  original  reports  from  Belgian  and  Swiss  ofR<H5S. 

^  According  to  distance. 

n  According  to  a  statement  in  the  "  Statesman's  Year-Book^  1878,'*  tfiem  j 
were  annual  deficits  from  the  eetablishment  of  the  Pnblio  Telegraph  Bepart-  j 
menty  in  March,  1861,  tUl  the  end  of  1876.  (No  later  data  aeoeesible  «lj 
Offiee  of  Foreign  Mails.) 
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tion  by  the  people  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  tmder 
a  government  system^  will  show  how  great  is  the  imposition 
practiced  npon  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  present  tela* 
graph  companies.  The  average  price  paid  per  message  in  the 
Unit^  Stated  is  over  thirty-eight  cents^  according  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  Western  Union  Company.  The  ordinary  message 
is  restricted  to  ten  words.  But,  in  England,  the  ordinary  mes- 
sage may  contain  twenty  words,  which  is  sent  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  twenty-five  cents }  and  the  average  charge  of  all 
messages  sent  for  the  past  year  was  but  twenty-seven  cents*  In 
explanation  of  this  fact,  the  company  will  claim  that  the  dis- 
tances are  much  greater  in  this  country.  But,  as  the  principal 
expense  is  in  sending,  receiving,  and  delivering  the  mmBageBf 
the  matter  of  distance  is  of  but  little  consequence.  It  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  every  reduction  in  rates  has  produced  a 
large  increase  of  business,  as  well  as  augmented  the  receipts  of 
the  service.  With  a  Government  system  in  this  country,  w© 
might  reasonably  expect  a  reduction  of  rates  to  not  exceeding 
twenty  cents  for  twenty  words  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
and  tie  Territories,  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  offices, 
and  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  messages.  Bow 
long  the  people  will  forego  such  benefits,  and  permit  the  exao 
tions  and  extortion  of  private  companies,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  oommei-cial  and  social  benefits  to  the  people  which  would 
immediately  follow  increased  telegraphic  communication  at 
reasonable  rates,  in  a  country  of  the  vast  extent  of  our  own, 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  press  of  the  country  is  especially 
interested  in  securing  increased  facilities  for  the  transmission 
of  news.  Under  a  Grovemment  system,  private  wires  might  be 
rented  both  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  to  newspaper  publishers 
whose  business  would  justify  it,  at  rat^^  which  would  merely 
reimburse  the  Government  for  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  press  wires,  in  connection  with  other  Govern- 
ment wires  upon  the  same  Hues.  Boards  of  trade  could  also 
secure  the  separate  use  of  wires  connecting  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union;  and  all  classes  of  people,  both  for  social  and  business 
purposes,  could  obtain  telegraph  facilities  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Western  Union  Company  not  only  enjoys  a  monopoly  of 
th^  business  of  transmitting  messages  by  telegraph,  but  also  a 
monopoly  of  commercial  intelligence.  Two  of  the  directors  of 
the  company  are  reputed  to  be  worth  two  hundred  million  dollars. 
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and  practically  control  the  railway  transportation  of  the  whole 
country.    They  may  raise  or  depress  the  prices  of  till  ogricnltu 
productrS  at  their  A\dll,  by  raising  or  reducing  freights.     Add 
this  immense  power  a  monopoly  of  aO  commercial  int 
and  they  may  deal  in  "futures^  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  ^..^    ._ 
products,  with  absolute  certainty  of  success.    With  such  op 
tunities,  the  only  limit  of  their  gains  will  be  the  amount 
tribute  which  the  agriculture  and  business  of  the  country 
yield.     Farmers,  shippers,  merchants,  and  traders  wiU  be  p^ 
mitt-ed  to  earn  a  li\ing,  if  they  are  careful  and  frugal,  but  bey  on 
that  they  must  not  hope  to  go.  The  transportation  and  t^legra^ 
monopoly  will  gather  iq  all  the  rest.  Under  a  Govermnent  8j'S«te 
intelligence  at  least  would  be  furnished   to  all  alike,    Und 
stringent  laws  and  regulations,  the  telegraph  and  the  mails  would 
be  aHke  at  the  service  of  all*     "  First  come,  first  served  "  would 
be  the  imperative  law  of  the  land,  and  the  secrecy  of  message^ 
could  be  as  sacredly  preserved  as  is  the  secrecy  of  letters  in  (jjH 
mails.  ^^ 

The  most  potent  argument  advanced  against  a  Govermnent 
postal  telegraph  is  that  the  increased  number  of  employ fe  would 
place  too  gi^at  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  xidministratioq 
and  that  the  telegraph  might  be  used  as  an  engine  of  politic 
oppression.  If  there  were  no  means  of  preventing  by  legislatk 
such  a  result,  the  argument  would  be  almost  decisive.  Yet, 
though  this  result  were  not  preventable,  there  wotdd  still  ren 
the  choice  of  evils  between  a  system  Uable  to  abuse  by  being  us 
to  secure  political  ascendancy,  and  a  system  controlled  wholly 
personal  cupidity  and  corporate  greed.  But  the  legislation  thfl 
provides  for  a  Government  system  should  be  so  carefully  frame 
that  it  will  not  only  secure  a  telegraph  service  conducted  upon 
strict  business  principles,  but  also  free  the  postal  6er\'ice  frt>m 
the  control  of  politicians,  and  place  the  whole  business  of  tra 
mitting  intelligence  under  non-partisan  management.  The 
should  be  at  least  one  branch  of  the  public  service  entire 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  paiiisan  considerations.  As  the 
mission  of  letters  and  telegrams  concerns  the  great  body  of  \ 
people,  this  service  should  be  conducted  with  strict  impartialit 
and  freed  from  all  the  exigencies  of  party.  Legislation  se 
this  result  once  obtained,  its  salutary  benefits  would  be 
sufficient  guarantee  against  its  repeaL 

William  M.  Spbtnoeb. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 


I  NOT  tmnatorally  feel  disinclmed  to  speak  in  public  of  the 
character  and  genius  of  Longfellow,  as  he  is  happUy  still  among 
us,  and  ae  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  him  my  friend ;  but 
he  fttands  so  far  aloof  from  the  pos^bility  of  censorial  severity 
that  I  think  I  shall  hardly  give  offense.  I  certainly  should  aban- 
don the  idea  of  writing  of  him  at  aU,  had  I  aught  to  say  which 
he  would  be  hurt  to  hear.  To  criticism  on  his  poetry  he  must 
by  this  time  be  well  used.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any- 
thing more  hard  toward  him  than  a  parody.  I,  at  any  rate^  shall 
not  be  harsh.  Indeed^  he  gives  no  scope  for  critical  severity ,^ — 
never  offending,  never  attempting  to  rise  so  high  as  to  "overleap 
itself  and  fall  on  the  other  ^  side,  never  ridiculous,  never  mag- 
niloquent, seldom  magnificent.  His  finer  touches  come  so  grad- 
ually upon  us,  that  we  hardly  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  an  element 
above  our  own.  Evangeline,  when  she  finds  that  Gabriel  is  not 
with  his  father — "Gone!  Is  Gabriel  gonet" — hardly  expresses 
to  our  feelings  all  the  pathos  of  her  love,  because  we  have  grad- 
nally  come  to  live  among  pathetic  utterances.  He  has  never 
received  all  the  praise  due  to  him,  but  he  has  thus  escaped  invid- 
ious remark.  He  had  crept  up  to  our  hearts  before  we  had 
learned  to  think  that  he  was  mastering  our  judgment  In  this 
way  he  has  escaped  all  hardships  of  criticism,  and  he  certainly 
will  not  receive  a  heavy  measure  of  it  from  me. 

In  personal  contact  with  Longfellow,  the  stranger  is  apt  to 
drop  the  poet  in  the  gentleman,  the  distinguished  man  of  letters 
in  the  uncommonly  pleasant  fellow  whom  he  has  encountered 
Whether  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be  I  will  leave  my  readers  to 
decide.  I  do  not  think  that  poets  generally  make  themselves  so 
ohei^y — or  that  distinguighed  men  of  letters  do  so.  There  ia 
geinerally  something  which  declares  to  you  the  fact  that  you  sre 
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in  the  presentee  of  a  remarkable  person.    "  This  is  the  pleaaanf 
man  I  ever  met,"  the  British  stranger  is  inclined  to  say.     **  Hd 
a  first-class  gentleman.    But  where  is  Longfellow  t    Where'&J 
American  poet  f  ^    And,  indeed,  he  is  not  at  all  like  his  i 
men  in  this  respect,  among  whom,  as  in  some  other  cod 
the  man  of  letters  likes  to  claim  the  respect  which  he  beliere 
be  due  to  him.     Motley  chose  to  be  known  as  Motley;  so 
Emerson.  So  also  did  my  excellent  friend  Oliver  Wendell  Hoi 
— and  will  do  so  long,  let  us  hope.    His  children^  his  cigars^ ' 
dinner  he  will  give  you,^ — or  more  probably  yourself, — are 
subjects  which  ai-e  apt  to  come  up  with  Longfellow  in  his 
versation  with  you. 

In  speaking  of  Hawthorne  in  these  pages,  and  Ln  oomj 
his  genius  with  that  of  others,  I  mentioned  the  purity  of  Lo 
fellow,  and  I  said  that  ^*  the  seraphic  excellence  of  *  HiawatI 
and  '  Evangeline '  could  have  proceeded  only  from  a  mind  wl 
the  world^s  roughness  had  neither  toughened  nor  tainted-**  Su 
to  my  thinking,  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  Longfellow's  muse. 
he  is  pure  without  the  slightest  affectation  of  purity.  Amo 
our  own  bards  there  are  those  with  whom  the  same  delieac| 
their  peculiar  characteristic.  Cowper  is  as  pure  as  could  be  j 
strictest  lady.  But  with  him  it  amounts  almost  to  an  affectat 
He  rises,  especially  in  his  *'  Task,"  to  great  heights  of  poetry  j 
beyond,  perhaps,  those  which,  in  his  simplicity,  Longfe 
attempts.  He  is,  too,  a  complete  master  of  the  melody  of  vera^ 
fication,  whereas  Longf  eUow^  in  the  peculiar  manner  and  mi 
which  he  has  adopted,  becomes  sometimes  almost  prosaioiT^ 
a  study  of  Longfellow^s  works  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a : 
ing  that  he  is  pure  because  of  his  nature.  Cowper,  on  the  ot 
hand,  raises  a  conviction  that  he  is  pure  by  having  overcome  1 
nature.  He  seems  to  betray  a  former  connection  with  ori| 
sin.  The  other  is  simply  living  the  life  he  has  ever  lived,  in 
which  sin  has  had  no  part.  K  he  be  seraphic,  it  is  because  he 
was  bom  and  bred  so,  and  to  be  seraphic  has  come  easy  to  him. 
That  Cowper  must  have  had  stirring  struggles  with  the  devil  in 
his  youth,  and  have  conquered  him,  is  quite  certain.  Cowper 
delights  in  old  women,  as  being  leas  wicked  than  old  men,  and  is 
pious,  mad,  and  inspired.  Longfellow  takes  the  people  as  they 
come,  and  is  neither  pious,  nor  mad,  nor,  to  the  outward  sensa^ 
inspired.   But  he  is  a  great  poet,  and  his  poetry  is  perfectly  pure. 

He  is^  I  think,  essentially  unlike  his  countrymen, — so  muc^  so, 
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thsAf  of  all  Hxe  poets  of  his  day,  he  is  the  last  tlmt  I  ^onld  have 
gaasaed  to  be  an  American  had  I  eome  across  his  works  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact.  He  is  never  loud,  far-fetched^  fanny,  or  extrav- 
agant He  is  unlike  Bryant,  Poe,  Lowell,  and  Bret  Harte* 
Italian  poetry,  which  he  delights  to  tranfiUkte,^ — ^probably  from  the 
relief  which  he  finds  in  having  occasionally  to  supply  words  only 
and  not  ideas, — ^has  been  his  modeL  As  he  is  pure^  so  also  is  he 
graeefuL  But  that  for  which  you  have  to  look,  and  will  most 
surely  find  in  his  poetry,  is  pathos.  Now  a  story  of  love  may  be 
delightfully  told,  and  yet  not  be  pathetic  Look  at  Bo6aliiid| 
where  the  comedy,  fresh  and  sweet  as  it  is,  frustrates  pathos ;  or 
even  JuUet,  where  the  love  leaps  from  passion  to  tragedy,  and 
fiever  quite  enters  on  the  melancholy  realm  of  pathos.  Look  at 
youp  dictionary,  and  you  shall  see  that  pathos  is  called  passion. 
The  words,  indeed,  from  their  derivation,  should  mean  the  same; 
but  the  meaning  they  convey  to  us  at  present  is  very  different 
No  one  would,  I  think,  describe  the  story  of  Evangehne  as  one  of 
strong  passion^  but  no  story  more  pathetic  was  ever  written.  A 
soft  melancholy,  which  may  rise  indeed  sometimes  to  tragic  sor- 
row, but  which  never  loses  its  softness  and  never  ceases  to  bo 
tender,  is  necessary  to  pathos.  And  such  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristio  of  Longfellow  in  all  his  longer  popular  poems. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  that  he  writea,  poetiy  as  well  as 
prose.  For  it  we  read  "Evangeline'*  and  ** Hiawatha,^  but  it  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  his  minor  poems.  In  the  cariUon  of 
**  The  Belfry  of  Bruges  ^  he  hears^ 

".  .  .  or  dreams  he  hears* 
Intenniiigled  with  the  soog, 
Thoughts  that  he  has  eheruhed  losg; 
HeiLTS  amid  the  ohime  aad  dmging 
The  bells  of  Ids  own  tIUs^  ringing." 

What  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  idea  to  which  Thor  in  his 
challenge  gives  rise  f — 

**  Thon  art  a  God,  too, 
O  Galilean  1 
And  thus  single-handed 

Unto  the  combat, 

Gauntlet  or  Ckvapel, 
Here  I  defy  theel'' 

In  singing  of  Nuremberg,  he  bre^ca  out  into  pathos : 
VOL.  cxxxiL— NO,  29a  26 
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''Tanished  Is  the  ftncient  splendor p  &nd  beforo  mj  d^te&mj  ^fe 

Wave  thsBi  mingling  aliapes  and  %ure9,  like  a  faded  tapestTj^" 


Again: 


And  I  will 


''Than  tlie  moon  in  all  ber  pdde, 
like  a  spmt  glorified. 
Filled  and  overflowed  the  niglit 
With  revelations  of  her  light." 

quote  the  last  lines  of  Umi  weE-wom  eong 

"Th^e  m  the  twilight  eold  and  gnifi 
I^eleis^  hni  beautifcdf  he  Ibj^ 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  faa", 
A  Toice  fell^  like  a  falling  star-^ 
'Eatoelaior/*' 


Ton  cannot  say  that  any  of  thesa  passages  are  passional 
but  they  will  ell  fill  you  with  pathos^ — if  yoiu*  ideas  as  to  th< 
words  be  the  same  as  mine.  In  this  feeling,  without  which  th< 
man  who  reads  much  he^rdly  passes  a  day  of  his  life,  Longf elloirl 
continually  indulges.  In  the  passages  to  which  I  have  refeiredl 
there  is  no  charm  of  love,  nor  is  there  an  idea  of  suffering;  but 
who  can  read  them  without  Bomething  of  pathos  coming  across 
his  heart  t 

I  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  take  our  poet's  three 
most  known  works  and  analyze  them  as  best  I  may  be  able,  I 
wiU  not  here  give  bia  prose  works,  which,  charming  though  they 
be,  are  not  as  widely  known  as  his  poetry.  By  "  Hyperion^  and 
**Kavanagb'^  he  has  not  become  that  Longfellow  whom  all 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  water  delight  to  honor  and  aspire  W 
Imow,  but  by  "  Evangeline,"  '*  Hiawatha,"  and  ^*  The  Courtship  of 
MOes  St^idish."  To  these  I  wiU  add  the  vision  of  the  viking  in 
**  The  Skeleton  in  Armor-*^ 

"  Evangeline  ■ '  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who,  with  all  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  village  in  which  she  lives,  is  banished  from  her  horns 
at  Graad-Pr^j  in  Acadia.  There  are  a  few  words  in  the  poem 
alluding  to  old  fashioned  British  tyranny,  and  we  are  told  in  ft 
short  preface  that  when  the  land  was  given  over  by  the  Prenehj 
to  the  English, — that  land  which  is  now  called  Nova  Scotia, — the 
inhabitajits  of  Grand*Pr^  were  supposed  to  have  lent  their  aid  to 
French  rebels,  and  to  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  con 
sequence.    Sekng  that  th^  wer@  all  French,  it  was  natural  thafc^ 
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tliey  ahotdd  have  done  so.  It  took  place  nearly  two  hnndred 
years  ago,  and  tlie  poet  h£^  been,  at  any  rate,  justified  in  iinagiii< 
ing  the  cruelty,  even  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  story  begins  with 
tiie  description  of  the  village : 

''  In  the  AoadimEi  land,  on  the  ehores  of  the  Basin  of  Minaa, 
Distant,  secluded,  stiU,  the  Uttle  vUlage  of  Grand-Pi^ 
Lay  in  the  frdtfal  valley." 

The  poet  has  selected  the  meter  of  the  Iliad  and  ^'Eneid,  and 
has  chosen  to  write  the  work  by  which  he  will  be  best  known  to 
all  posterity  in  hexameters.  A  friend  consnlted  before  the  writ- 
ing would  have  cautioned  him  of  difficulties,  and  would  have  told 
him  that  their  rhythm  better  suits  the  Greek  or  Latiri  language, 
with  it8  closely  defined  prosody,  than  the  EngUsh^  which  depends 
chiefly  upon  its  verbal  attractions,  or  rhymes  and  cadences.  He 
would  have  warned  the  poet  against  the  monotony  of  this  meas- 
ure when  applied  to  English,  and  would  have  proved  to  him  by 
reading  a  passage  aloud  that  it  falls  into  a  sing-song  melody. 
But,  hod  the  friend  waited  till  the  total  result  had  been  accom- 
plished, he  would  not  have  repelled  the  attempt  In  reading 
aloud,  the  reader  has  to  guard  against  the  above-named  effect; 
but  he  can  guard  against  it,  and  then  gradually  the  lines  assume 
a  tranquil  dignity  admirably  suited  to  the  subject.  Let  imitators 
beware,  lest  in  writing  hexameters^  not  difficult  in  English,  they 
wUl  seem  to  attempt  to  reach  Longfellow, — and  will  faii 

Of  the  Acadian  village  we  become  acquainted  with  six  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  Benedict  Bellefontaine  the  farmer^  and 
his  daughter  Evangeline.  There  is  Basil  the  blacksmith,  and  his 
son  OabrieL  And  there  are  the  priest  and  the  notary.  Gabriel 
and  Evangeline  are  of  course  in  love  with  each  other : 

**  Thus,  at  peaoe  with  God  and  the  world,  the  fanner  of  Grand-P*^ 
Lived  on  hifl  smmy  fkim,  and  Evangeline  goremed  Ms  hooaehold. 
Man}r  a  jouth,  as  he  knelt  in  the  ohui>oh  and  opened  hU  mifisal, 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  «fi  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion ; 

But,  among  all  who  came,  yonng  Gabriel  otdy  WM  weloome ; 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  ion  of  Baail  the  bkbdEBmith*** 

Thus  the  story  of  Evangeline's  love  is  told  at  once,  and  made 
a  fact  which  never  for  a  moment  leaves  the  reader's  mind  For 
*'  Evangeline  "  is  essentially  a  love-story,  a  story  of  unsuccessful 
love,  to  which  is  added  all  the  charm  which  can  be  given  by  a 
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tme  delineation  of  Nature  in  all  her  b^ruly.  The  bla^cksnuti 
comes  to  visit  the  fanner,  who  is  of  a  happjj  contented  mindi 
whereas  his  friend^  as  a  politieiEn  looking  deeply  into  things 
they  are^  is  less  content^  with  their  a^ect  He  givee  the  teni 
ble  news  of  the  day : 

"'Fotif  d&fs  now  are  paaaid  einoe  the  Engliah  ethip®  at  thMr  aneBom 

Bide  in  the  GrBspereau^i  mouthy  with  their  eannoii  potntEd  against  u 
What  their  design  may  be  is  unknown;  but  all  are  commanded 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  ehurcbj  where  his  MajoHty^a  majidate      [ 
Win  be  proeloimed  as  law  in  the  land^''' 

Rend  Leblanc  the  notary  ihen  comes  ia  to  arrange  prdimi 
naries  for  the  marriage.  There  is  some  politieal  talk^  but  the 
busiBess  of  the  hotir  is  done.  There  is  a  description  of  Evange* 
line  heraelf,  which  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  so  wonderfully 
grapMa  as  to  leave  an  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  which  hQ 
never  shakes  off :  ] 

"Soon  with  a  soundleis  step  the  foot  of  Erangeline  followed* 
Up  the  ataireaaa  mored  a  tnminons  space  in  the  darkneBSr 
liightod  leis  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the  maiden. 
Silent  &he  passed  the  hi^,  and  entered  the  door  of  her  chamber. 

Ah!  she  was  fair^  exceeding  fair  to  behold^  as  she  stood  with 
Kaked  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her  chamber! 
IdtUe  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard^ 
Waited  her  lover  and  watched  for  the  gleam  of  her   lamp  &nd  her 
shadow," 

Then  theare  is  the  part  of  the  betrothal^  where— 

"Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  EFangeline,  BenedicVa  daughter f 
Noblest  of  aU  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith  P 

But  the  orders  of  the  Englishmen  come.    The  inhabitants  of  | 
flbe  village^  one  and  all,  are  to  be  banished  firom  Grand-Pr& 
Basil  the  blacksmith  rebels,  while  BeUefontaine  the  farmer^  witJi 
his  daughter,  prepare  to  obey  the  British  orders : 

**  Meanwhile^  amid  the  gloom,  bj  the  ohnrch  Evangeljne  lingered. 
All  was  silent  within ;   and  in  vaiii  at  the  door  and  the  windowa 
Stood  she)  and  listened  and  looked^  tiU,  overcotne  b^^  emotion, 
'  Gabriel  I '  cried  she  aloud  with  tremulons  voice ;  but  no  answer 
Cftme  from  the  graves  of  the  dead^  nor  the  gloomier  pave  of  the  llTiiig.^] 
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They  are  all  homed  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there  they  are 
[separated.    Basil  and  Gabriel  are  carried  oflf  in  different  ships; 
while  the  farmer  and  his  daughter,  looking  back,  see  the  flames 
and  smoke  rising  to  heaven  from  the  ruins  of  their  village : 

'"Wo  Bh&ll  behold  no  more  on?  homee  in  tbe  villAge  of  Gruid*Pr€f' 

But^  alas !  they  are  not  doomed  even  to  suffer  exile  together. 
The  old  father,  broken-hearted,  dies  upon  the  sand^  and  is  buried, 
till  in  a  happier  time  his  neighbors  shall  return  and  piously  plaoe 
his  dust  in  the  church-yard.  Then  Evangeline  is  carried  off  into 
the  world  alone. 

The  second  part  begins  after  the  lapse  of  long  days: 

*  M&ny  ft  weary  yeaj'  hftd  passed  since  the  h'omini;  of  Grand-Pk^ 
When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  veaeel^  departed^ 
Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  iU  household  gods^  into  exile, 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story. 

Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  thej  wandered  from  oity  t4>  eiiy^ 
From  the  eold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Somtheni  savannas^ — 
From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  aea  to  the  lands  ^ere  tlte  Father  of  Wtttmi 
Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to  the  ooean. 
Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  mammotlL 


Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered. 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  thJngB." 

And  so  Evangeline  passes  on^  ever  looking  for  her  lover. 

rWe  can  almost  see  her  as  she  wearies  and  fades  in  the  se^arch. 

Life  has  nothing  before  her  except  the  hope  that  she  may  find 

her  lover, — may  find  him  who  was  aD  bnt  her  husband.    She 

<somes  upon  his  track  again  and  again^  but  still  she  misses  him : 

**  'Gabriel  LajeuneBsel'  said  they;  '0»  yes!  we  have  seen  him- 
He  was  with  Basil  the  blaoksmith,  and  both  ha^e  gone  to  the  prairies; 
Ctmrmtr^-des-Btpis  are  they,  and  famous  huntera  and  trappers/ 
'Gtbrial  Lsjeunesae I '  said  others;  '0^  yes  I  we  have  seen  him. 
He  is  a  Vit^agewr  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana.' '^ 

The  priest,  her  friend,  was  with  her,  and  tries  to  console  her: 

•  .  .  O  danghterl  thy  God  thus  speaketh  within  thee! 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  has  wasted; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
[Baok  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  reftoahm^t.'* 
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HeretLpon  the  poet  explains  what  it  is  he  intends  to  do  with 
Evangeline,  and  makes  his  reader  clearly  onderRtand  the  great 
purpose  wldeh  he  has  in  hand : 

"  Let  me  essay,  0  Muse !  to  loHow  the  wanderer's  footsteps ; — 
Not  through  each  devioua  path,  eaeh  ohangefol  year  of  oxiAtenee; 
Bat  as  a  traveller  follows  a  atreamlet's  coarse  through  the  vaHey 
Far  from  ite  maz^grm  at  times,  and  seeing  the  gleam  of  ita  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervala  only; 
Then  drawing  nearer  its  banks,  through  sylvan  glooms  that  conceal  tt» 
Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur; 
S^PPJi  ^^  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where  it  i^aehea  an  outlet, 


ler  to^ 


He  describes  the  passage  of  his  travelers  onward 
forests,  down  rivers,  and  across  lakes,  teaching  his  reader 
with  the  eye  of  his  imagination  the  very  track  over  which  he 
takes  them ;  you  smell  the  flowers,  and  you  feel  the  waters, 
you  yourself  lie  in  your  boat  idle  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
gloom  of  the  cypresses  envelops  you.  The  sluggish  moveme 
of  the  lagoons  aknost  overpower  you.  The  groves  of  or 
and  citron  are  too  rich  and  gorgeous  for  your  senses.  The  cot 
trees  nod  their  shadowy  crests,  and  the  pelicans  wade  with  th€aP 
snow-white  plumes.  The  reader  feels  that  nature  is  being  described 
to  him  with  singular  truth.  And  yet  Longfellow  had  never  saeii 
the  country  he  pauits ) — ^has  not,  as  I  believe,  seen  it  now.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  never  traveled  through  those  parts  of  his  own 
continent  which  he  had  described.  His  traveling  has  been  chiefly 
European,  But  his  imagination  whispered  to  him  here 
would  be  neceesary  for  the  adornment  of  his  tale.  And,  inde 
I  think  that  it  is  mostly  so  when  the  reader  finds  himself  delight^ 
by  the  description  of  places  or  even  of  things  j  the  word-paint 
is  generally  the  effect  of  imagination.  Consequently,  we  are  so 
often  disappointed  when  we  reach  the  place  described.  I  myself 
cannot  describe  places ;  I  enjoy  the  beauty  and  the  feeling 
scenic  effect,  but  I  lack  the  words  to  render  them  dehghtiul 
others.  But  I  have  some  trick  in  depicting  social  scenes,  and  ha| 
been  often  complimented  on  my  sketch  of  clerical  life.  I  am  I 
that  I  must  have  lived  in  cathedral  cities,  and  the  Kke, — and  hoi 
with  a  certain  mild  denial,  carried  off  the  compliments,  I  coi] 
not  say  so  in  my  own  country,  but  I  do  not  mind  acknowled 
to  Americans  that  all  my  clergymen  have  been  but  pastors  al 
parsons  of  the  imagination.    So  it  has  been  with  Longfeltu 
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Kad.  I  doubt  much  whether  those  who  go  aoathward  down  the 
Mississippi  will  find  the  scenes  which  he  painU, 

Elvangcline  knows  that  Gabriel  is  before  her  on  her  tmck,  and 
the  boatmen  call  on  to  other  neighboring  boatmen,  bnt  not  a 
voice  is  returned : 

**  And  wben  the  echoes  had  eeftsed,  like  a  aenBe  cf  pain  wia  the  aOenoa. 
Then  ErangeUne  slept;  bat  the  boatmen  rowed  throng  the  Budnighti 
Silent  at  iimee,  then  singiug  familiar  Canadian  boat-aongiB, 
8uch  as  thiey  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Aoadtan  riren. 
And  through  the  night  were  heard  the  mysterimu  eounda  of  the  desert, 
Far  oSf  indiBtinctt  aa  of  wa^e  or  wind  in  the  forest^ 
Mixed  with  the  whoop  of  the  crane  and  the  roar  of  the  grim  alligator*' 

Bnt) 

**  Nearer  and  ever  nearert  among  the  nmnberlesa  ffVr^ffi 
Darted  a  light,  awift  boat  ,  .  , 

At  the  helm  eat  a  yonth,  with  ooimtenanoe  thoughtful  uid  careworn* 
Dark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  hie  brow^  and  a  sadness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was  legibly  written. 
Gabriel  was  it,  who^  weary  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless, 
8oaght  in  the  Western  wilds  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow." 

^^  Angel  of  Ood,^  says  the  poet^  '^was  there  none  to  awaken 
tiie  slumbering  maiden.  ^ 

**  Something  says  in  my  heart  that  near  me  Gabriel  wanders* 
Is  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  vague  snperstition  f 
Or  has  an  angel  paaeedy  and  revealed  the  truth  to  my  spiritf " 

Journeying  on,  they  come  upon  a  couirtry  homestead,  in  which 
they  find  Basil  the  bliick&mith — alone.  The  passage  begins  with 
a  description  of  the  home  of  the  breeder  of  cattle^ — ^for  to  that 
profession  has  the  blacksmith  turned^ — and  of  the  stalwart  old  man 
ae  he  is  seen  on  his  steed^  with  Spanish  saddle  and  Spanish  dress, 
— ^to  which  description  I  think  my  former  remarks  also  apply. 
But  all  is  picturesque^  peaceful,  and  at  the  same  time  touched  with 
pathos.  Basil  recognizes  them,  and  teUs  them  that  Gabriel  had  left 
him  only  that  morning.  *'  Gone !  Is  Gabriel  gonef*  says  Evan* 
geline.  Basil  rejoins  that  his  son  had  become  weary  with  waiting, 
01  the  girls  of  the  country  he  would  take  no  notice.  His  life  bad 
l»een  hard  to  bear,  and  he  had  become  a  companion  hard  to  be 
boma  He  had  gone  oflE  that  very  morning  in  his  boat,  and  how 
had  it  been  that  they  had  not  met  him  amid  the  waters!  Evange- 
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le^s  dream  had  been  true,  and  Gabriel  had  been  do 
while  they  lay  that  night  sleeping  among  the  reeds.  But  Basil 
explains  diat,  if  they  follow  him,  he  will  have  but  one  day*g  start 
of  them.  He  has  gone  to  a  Spanish  town  hard  by,  whence  he 
will  go  up  country  to  hunt  the  beaver.  But  they  will  catch  i 
surely  before  he  starts,  and  bring  him  back,  oh !  so  willingly,  \ 
his  prison-  EvangeUne  shall  rest  one  night,  and  on  the  mor 
they  will  again  be  on  their  journey.  Basil  rises  to  enthi] 
as  he  describes  the  charms  of  his  new  home,  and  the  freedom, 
the  sunny  delights  of  the  South,  and  the  absence  of  Oeorgiao 
tyranny.  But  there  is  no  word  of  slavery.  Alas  I  we  fear  thai 
Basil  is  wrong  in  his  outlook  into  the  future.  The  joys  of  free- 
dom are  hardly  so  compatible  with  Southern  verdure  as  are  i 
*'  hungry  winters"  and  '^  congealed  rivers "  and  "  stony  ground 
of  the  North.  Basil,  however,  remembers  himself,  and 
truth: 


J 


"  'Only  beware  of  the  feyeri  my  friends,  bewaro  of  tiie  ferrerl'* 

Th^  start  again  on  their  journey,  and,  on  reaching 
Spanish  town,  find  that  Gabriel  had  left  it  on  the  previoog 
morning  I 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Longfellow 
without  insisting  on  the  joy  with  which  he  revels  among  imagi- 
nary beauties  of  nature.  It  is  to  him  a  nature  of  his  own,  not 
requiring  the  sustenance  of  an  outside  world  before  his  eyes,  as 
was  to  Hawthorne  the  weird  mysticism  of  a  world  whidi  wao 
only  present  to  him  in  his  fancy.  There  was  nothing  special  in 
Hawthorne's  personal  experiences  to  have  produced  such  dread 
ideas ;  and,  though  Lon^ellow  has  traveled  in  the  course  of  an 
enjoyable  life  through  scenes  of  nmch  European  beauty,  not  to 
that  is  to  be  attributed  the  luxuriance  of  the  charm  of  descripti^ 
by  which  the  readers  of  *'  Evangeline  "  are  delighted.  It  is 
necessary  to  produce  such  description  that  with  the  poefs  fan( 
should  be  combined  a  reality  of  poetic  scenery.  Witho 
fancy,  the  scenery  would  be  nothing.  All  the  Alps  with  all' 
glory  do  not  create  for  us  a  great  Swiss  poet.  But,  without 
Alps  or  any  of  their  glory,  the  classical  but  not  particulai 
beautiftd  town  of  Cambridge,  and  the  somewhat  sterile  region 
Massachusetts,  suffice,  when  the  man  comes  to  whom  God 
given  the  genius  of  Longfellow. 

They  pass  on  on  their  search  amid  various  adventuTMi  and 
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last  they  arrive  at  a  "  mission,"  at  which  dwells  a  priest,  whose 
work  it  is  to  baptize,  and,  if  possihiey  to  teach  the  iTufiftni^  Here 
again  Gabriel  had  be  :i,  but  again  had  gone  ttpon  his  distant 
Jonmey.  But,  in  the  antmnn^  so  says  the  priest,  he  will  surely 
return.  Evangeline  declares  that  she  will  remain  with  him^ 
wearing  away  the  long  day  till  autumn  comes,  and  she  sends 
Basil  back  with  her  troop  of  friends  to  their  new-fotind  homr 

**  SLowty,  slowlj,  slowlj  the  dsjB  imooMded  eaeh  otber,— 
DajB  and  weeks  and  tnontha ;  sad  tho  fields  of  xxmizo  thai  were  Bpria^og 
Greezi  from  the  groimd,  when  s  stranger  ahe  oamop  now  wBving  ftbore  her, 
lifted  their  stender  shafts." 


But  in  the  autumn  he  came  not^  nor  in  the  winter ;  and  in  the 
summer  she  renews  her  search.  All  alone,  or  with  eompanions 
found  upon  her  journey^  she  still  goes  on  and  on,  till  the  reader's 
heart  is  almost  broken  by  the  constancy  of  her  purpose  and  its 


"  Like  a  phantom  she  eame,  and  {Mkssed  away  nnremembored. 
Fair  was  ahe  and  yonng,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey  j 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended.'' 

We  seem  to  see  her  as  the  lines  of  age  and  sorrow  come  nxK>n 
her  during  her  long  work-  There  is  a  persistency  in  the  telling 
of  the  story  which  never  wearies, — ^the  same  sort  of  persistency 
as  that  by  which  she  was  supported.  She  finds  her  way  to  Penn's 
city,  and  there,  after  a  while,  the  plague  also  fUids  its  way.  The 
description  is  again  wonderfully  good : 

'*  Wealth  had  no  power  io  bribe,  nor  bean^  to  ebarav  the  opprceoor.'* 

Rich  and  poor  fall  alike.  And  here  Evangeline  takes  upon  her- 
self the  duties  of  a  nurse,— *she  by  this  time  worn  and  aged,  and 
only  waiting  till  the  Lord  should  release  her  from  her  troubles. 
And  she  is  released.  Amid  the  sick  there  is  one  gray  old  man  to 
whose  bedside  she  is  taken,  and  him  she  finds  to  be  her  lover: 


"Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  ery  of  sneh  terrible  sjigulsh, 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  np  from  their  piUowa." 

On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  a  man  whom 
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fihe  recognizeB  as  GrabrieL    At  last  they  meet, — but  tliey;j 
only  to  know  each  other,  to  die,  to  be  buried   there 
Btrange  city,  and  to  become  a  tale  to  be  told  for  ever  after. 

"  EvaageUne^  has  taken  its  place  among  the  recognized  ] 
of  the  English  language  in  Bueh  a  way  that  it  can  never  k 
and  she  has  taken  her  place  as  one  of  the  sweetest  characttirs 
the  world  of  letters.    There  is,  however,  but  little  in  it  but  whi) 
the  poet's  imagination  has  supplied.    Of  Gabriel  personally 
know  nothing,  nor  of  Evangeline's  beauty.   The  only  deser 
given  is  of  her  "  naked  snow-white  feet"    But  of  her  per 
we   are  assured,  and  her  innocency  we   cannot  but  take   f4 
granted.    Let  the  reader  ask  himself  whether  he  is  not 
that  Evangeline  is  pure  and  innocent    Then  let  him  ask  hims 
why!    The  poet  has  never  told  him  soj  but  such  ha^  been 
efiftcacy  of  the  poet's  song, 

I  can  hardly  myself  say  whether  the  meter  has  been  most  f<^ 
him  or  against  him,    I  would  not  have  it  changed ;  but  I  woe 
hardly  have  recommended  another  attempt.    One  has  at  first 
dislike  it,  and  then  one  has  to  learn  to  love  it    Longfellow 
before  tried  it  in  **  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper," — a  poe 
translated  from  the  Swedish, — and  has,  as  I  think,  only  partia 
succeeded.    The  difficulty  consists  in  converting  English  sounds ' 
into  the  necessary  penultimate  dactyL     '*  Endures  and  stands 
waiting  "  j  "  I  have  pledged  you  to  heaven  "  j — these  arc  two>  \ 
which  many  could  be  added,  which  are  not  euphonious;  and,  d 
reading  a  poem  in  the  English  language  produced  in  a  meter 
which  the  ear  has  become  accustomed  to  all  the  soft  prosody  < 
the  Latin  language,  the  reader  is  at  once  struck  and  offended 
a  want  of  euphony.    He  returns  to  it  in  "  The  Courtship 
Miles  Standish,"  and  likes  it  somewhat  better,  though  it  has  nd 
all  the  softness  of  "  Evangeline." 

"  Hiawatha"  I  regard  as  Longfellow's  greatest  work, — great 
for  continuity  of  purpose  and  success  in  carrying  it  out,  thong 
it  is  not  that  whiuh  will  be  best  liked  by  the  world  at  large.    Bi] 
here^  again,  the  reader  has  to  accustom  himself  to  the  rhj 
before  he  can  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  poem,  I  remeuiba 
when,  on  its  first  appearance  in  London,  it  became  almost 
object  of  ridicule  because  of  the  singularity  of  the  meter,  and  til 
continued  reiteration  of  sounds  and  translations  which  the 
has  allowed  himself  to  adopt    He  has  created,  too,  for  himadf  1 
liabit  of  continuing  his  sentence  without  all  ita  component  parta^ 
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*'  Forth  went  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
WresUed  idl  night  with  the  North-Wind^ 
WrasHod  naked  on  the  moorlands 
With  the  fleroe  Kabibonokka.'' 

"  On  the  next  day  of  hifl  fasting, 
^  the  river's  brink  he  wandered^ 
Through  the  Muekoday,  the  meadow. 
Saw  the  wHd-riee,  Mrimomoneep 
Saw  the  blueberry,  Meenahga, 
And  the  strawberry,  Odahmin, 
And  the  goosebeiry,  Shahbomin^ 
And  the  grape-vine,  the  Bemahgut*^ 
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Repetitions  snch  as  iheee  caught  the  reader's  ear  and  eyea 
and  produced  parodies, — especially  one  in  "  Punchy"  which,  for  a 
time,  was  better  known  in  London  than  "Hiawatha"  itself.  But 
'' Hiawatha''  has  stuff  in  it  which  has  enabled  it  to  live  down  all 
such  criticism,  which,  in  regard  to  the  author,  was  never  other 
than  good-natured,  and  has  come  by  its  own  native  strength  to 
be  understood  and  established  as  a  great  work. 

The  purpose  of  *'  Hiawatha  ^  is  similar  to  that  carried  out  in 
**  Orion,"  another  poem  of  much  power  in  the  English  language 
by  our  countryman.  Home,  From  some  cause,  which  to  m%  has 
ever  been  a  mystery,  "  Orion  "  has  not  become  popular.  It  con- 
tains passages  to  which,  for  description,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
anything  superior;  and  the  thought  or  idea  carried  through  the 
whole  never  flags*  It  is  the  old  idea  of  Hercules, — of  a  man 
endowed  with  godlike  energy,  with  grand  desire  for  progresSi 
with  mental  and  corporeal  capacities  for  carrying  them  out,  but 
still  impeded  by  human  desires.  Such  was  Home's  idea  of 
Orion,  as  taken  from  the  old  Greek  mythology;  and  such  has 
been  the  idea — whence  taken  we  know  not — of  Longfellow  in 
describing  Hiawatha,  the  Orion  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
He,  toO|  is  human,  but  at  the  same  time  god-like,  and  employs 
himself,  amid  all  impediments  and  antipathies  of  the  humim 
race,  to  conquer  for  them  the  difficulties  imposed  by  nature.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  there  has  come  to  the  world,  in  these  later 
years  in  which  we  live,  another  teacher,  who  has  achieved  the 
tasks  on  which  the  mythic  Hercules,  Orion,  and  Hiawatha  spent 
their  strength  very  much  in  vain. 

"  Hiawatha  ^  is  divided  into  twenty-two  parts,  of  which  the 
first  two  have  no  reference  to  the  hero.    In  the  first,  the  great 


god,  offended  by  the  quarrels  of  his  people,  calls  them  all 
together,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  smokmg  hie  peace-pipa 
They  come,  and  obediently  all  prof  eea  friendahip*  In  the  second, 
Mudjelceewia,  the  West- Wind,  Hiawatha's  father,  is  ehosen  King 
of  the  Winds.  Kabibonokka  is  the  NOTth-Wmd^  and  his  battle 
with  SMngebi%  the  bird  which  wiU  not  submit  to  him,  is  ludi- 
croiisly  described.  The  four  winds  are  named,  and  the  fourth  is 
in  the  keeping  of  Mudjekeewis.  Then,  in  the  third  part,  the 
birth  of  Hiawatba  is  described,  Wenonah  is  his  mother,  th© 
beantiful  daughto  of  Nokomis : 


"Aad  Nokomis  wamM  her  oft^a, 
Sajing  oft,  and  oft  repoatiBg, 
'0,  beware  of  Mudjekeewis, 
Ot  the  WesUWmd,  Hudjeke«wifl ; 
Listen  not  to  wliM  be  teUfl  you ; 
lie  not  down  upon  the  moadowi 
Btoop  Dot  down  among  the  lilies^ 
Leat  the  West- Wind  coxae  and  harm  fOnV 
But  she  heeded  not  the  wamingi 
Heeded  not  those  worde  of  wisdon^ 
And  the  We^t-Wind  eame  at  evening, 
^  W&lkmg  lightly  o*er  the  prairie, 

WhiBpering  to  the  leavea  and  MofisomSf 
Bending  low  the  Bowefs  and  grasseSf 
Found  the  beautiful  Wenonah^ 
Ljiug  there  among  the  lilies. 
Wooed  her  with  his  words  of  sweetn^si. 
Wooed  her  with  hia  soft  caresseB, 
TiU  she  bore  a  son  in  eorrow, 
Bore  a  eon  of  love  and  sorrow," 

When  he  is  T>ornj  hia  mother  dies  broken-hearted  at  the  desertioii 
of  the  heartless  Mudjekeewis.  But  he  is  bronght  up  by  his 
graudmotiier  Nokomis,  and  nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  the 
story  of  his  childhood : 

"  'EwaryeaJ  my  little  owlet! 

Who  is  this,  that  lightfl  ^^  wigwam  f 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam  f 
Ewa-yeal  my  little  owlet  I '*^ 


Then,  after  a  time,  he  goes  forth  to  seek  Ms  father,  who  liveB  in 
an  unknown  eonntry  right  across  flie  world,  among  the  Eocky 
Mountains*    He  goes  so  fast  that  he  leaves  the  antelope  behind 
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bim ;  iQdeedy  he  runs  so  quickly^  that  he  passes  the  arrow  as  he 
shot  it  from  his  bow.  He  ^ds  his  father,  and  fights  with  him 
as  avenging  his  mother.  But  his  father  is  immortal  and  cannot 
be  killed,  and  sends  him  home  rewarded  for  his  valor.  Then  wo 
are  told  of  Hiawatha^  how  he  prayed  and  f aated  in  the  forest : 


'  Not  for  greater  aid]!  in  Ixxintlngy 
Not  tor  greater  craft  in  fishing^ 
Not  for  trimnphs  in  the  battle^ 
And  renown  among  the  warriofB, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people.  ** 


And  he  makes  two  friends,  Mnsic  and  Strength, — Chibiabos 
the  mufiiciaiiy  and  Kwasind  the  strong  man, — upon  whom  to 
depend  for  all  his  needs.  He  makes  a  boat,  too,  and  goes  a-fish- 
ing.  From  the  birch-tree  and  the  cedar,  from  the  tamarack  and 
the  larch,  from  the  fir-tree  and  the  balsam,  he  took  what  he 
needed.  But  when  his  canoe  was  made^  he  had  no  paddles*  We 
are  told  that  his  thonghts  sen^d  him  as  paddles, — in  which  I 
think  there  is  an  error  in  the  metaphor.  As  the  poet  deals  with 
matters  so  palpable  as  a  boat*  he  should  hardly  furnish  it  with 
utensils  so  shadowy  as  thoughts.  He  goes  arfi.shing  with  the 
assistance  of  the  squirrel,  and  kills  Mishe-Nahma,  the  King  of 
Fifihes, 

Then  we  have  the  story  of  his  wooing: 

**  *Ab  unto  the  b9W  the  oord  is, 
Bo  nnto  the  man  is  woman. 
Though  she  bends  him«  she  obejs  him, 
Thon^  she  draws  him,  yet  she  foUowBy 
Useleos  each  without  the  other!*** 

Be  liad  seen  among  the  Bacotahs,  Minnehaha,  whose  name  is 
Laughing  Water,  the  daughter  of  the  Arrow-maker;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  his  grandmother,  who  thinks  it  safer 
that  he  should  wed  one  of  his  tribe,  goes  off  and  courts  her. 
The  father  gives  his  consent : 

**  And  the  lovely  Lan^iiiig  W»ter 
Seemed  more  lovely,  us  she  stood  tliara^ 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant, 
An  ahe  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Boftly  took  the  deat  hemde  him, 
While  she  said,  and  bltished  to  say  it, 
'I  win  follow  yoa,  my  husband t"* 
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In  the  eleventh  part,  he  tells  of  the  wedding-feast,  in  which 
Chibiabos  sings  a  song  of  joy  and  love.  It  is  too  long  for  inser* 
tion  here,  but  I  refer  to  it  as  a  perfect  expression  of  the  feeling 
and  melody  of  Longfellow's  muse.  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
he  has  done  is  better  than  the  song  of  Chibiabos,  or  more  pecnl- 
iarly  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  declares  the  accuracy  of  his 
ear,  for  he  has  not  admitted  into  it  a  sound  that  grates;  and  the 
correctness  of  his  feeling, — if  I  may  venture  to  say  so  much  of 
my  own  judgment, — ^for  there  is  not  a  word  that  does  not  come 
home  to  me  as  being  true  to  a  man^s  admiration  for  a  woman. 
Then  is  told  the  story  of  the  son  of  the  Evening  Star, — ^very 
pretty,  very  graphic,  very  droE : 

"  And  they  laughed  till  all  tb©  forest 
Baog  with  their  unseemly  laughter. " 

Chibiabos  then  sings  another  song,  and  the  story  of  the  wedding 
IB  over.  The  second  song  is  not  equal  to  the  first,  because  the 
poet  allows  himself  the  use  of  a  reiterated  line.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous.  Now  and  again  it  has  been  done  with  wonderful 
effect ;  but  it  is  perilously  easy  to  miss  the  charm.  Virgil  had 
been  very  successful : 

**  Daoit*  ab  urbe  domtim,  tnea  oarmma,  dticite  DaplmiiL'' 

There  is  a  sweetness  and  a  melody  in  that,  perhaps  heightened 
to  our  ears  by  our  imperfect  familiarity  with  the  dead  language. 
But  the  sounds  must  be  of  the  very  softest  and  sweetest  to  admit 
of  it»    Longfellow  has  almost  missed  it  in  his  repeated  line : 

''O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin 

He  goes  out  and  blesses  the  oom-fields,  carrying  out  his  pur* 
poses  of  doing  good  to  man : 

" '  Thus  the  fields  shall  be  more  fraitfal^ 
And  the  passing  of  yom-  footsteps 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
So  that  neither  blight  nor  mildew^ 
Neither  burrowing  worm  nor  inseoti 
Shall  pass  o^er  the  magie  circle; 
Not  the  dragon-fly,  Kwo-ne-ehe, 
Nor  the  spider,  Subbekashe, 
Nor  the  grasshopper,  Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor  the  mighty  caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana,  with  the  bear-skin, 
King  of  an  the  i»aterpiiUan  1  "* 
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The  ravens  hear  him,  ehirping  and  plotting  togeliier  in  th© 
tops  of  the  trees.  They  have  their  own  little  plans.  They  will 
get  at  the  see<L  But  the  watchful  Hiawatha  hears  their  scomfol 
laughter,  and  detennines  to  outwit  them : 

'''E&wl'  lie  aaldf  'my  friends  the  raTttitff 
Rfthgfthgce,  toy  King  of  Eatbiw! 
I  will  teach  you  all  a  lemon 
That  ahati  not  be  soon  forgotten!'^ 

So  he  got  np  e4irly  and  set  traps  for  the  ravens,  and,  of  course, 
catches  them  and  slaughters  them  by  tens  and  twenties.  Only 
the  king  he  spared^  and  tied  him  by  his  leg  to  the  ridge-pole  of 
his  wigwam*  There  the  old  black  bird  sits  struggling,  vainly 
calling  to  his  '*  people.'*  Through  the  whole  poem  there  is  the 
same  flavor  of  drollery.  Hiawatha,  in  his  continual  battle  with 
things  evil^  is  always  conscious  of  the  humor  of  the  contest,  so 
that  the  reader  is  carried  on  by  picturesque  jest  as  well  as 
pathos.  But  we  come  to  the  lamentation  of  Hiawatha  for  the 
death  of  his  friend  Chibiabos.  The  evil  spirits  league  together 
to  destroy  himi  and  Chibiabos  falls  Id  to  the  trap ; 


*' Forth  to  hunt  the  deer  with  antlera 
AH  alone  went  CSubiabos,'* 


But,  in  crossing  the  ice,  the  spirits  catch  him  and  drag  him  down 
into  the  water ;  and  there  they 

'^Drowned  him  in  the  deep  abywes 
Of  the  lake  of  Qitohe  Qumee." 

Hiawatha  is  inconsolable.    His   bard  is  dead.    The  spirit  of 
music  is  fled  from  him : 


"  'He  is  dead,  the  eweet  musieian t ' " 

But  the  medidne-men  come  and  console  him.    They  bring  their 
simples  and  ointments,  and  Hiawatha  yields  to  them : 

"  Thus  was  first  made  known  to  znortals 
All  the  mystery  of  Medamin, 
All  the  aaored  art  of  healing.** 

I  cannot  tell  of  the  wild  adventures,  of  the  tricks  and  gam- 
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bols,  of  the  ciuming  of  Pau-Puk-Eeewis,  but  must  go  on  to  tlie 
death  of  Ewasind^  aud  the  mischief  of  the  Pnk-Wudjie8 : 

^^  ^  If  this  hatefal  Ewasind/  e&id  theji 
'  If  this  great,  outrageous  fellow 
€k>eB  on  thus  a  little  longer. 
Tearing  everything  he  touehes, 
Bendkig  everything  to  pieees, 
Pilling  all  the  world  with  wonder. 
What  becomee  of  the  Pok-Wudjies  f '  " 

Then,  as  ever,  weakness  was  jealous  of  strength^  so  that  the  Puk- 
Wudjies  resolved  to  rid  themselves  and  the  world  of  the  strong 
anE  which  did  so  much  for  them.  In  poetry,  all  strong  men 
have  been  vulnerable  at  one  point  only.  Achilles  was  weak  in 
his  heel ;  Samson  in  his  hair.  Kwasind  could  not  be  touched  by 
anything  that  men  would  do  to  him  except  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  there  only  by  the  cones  of  the  fir-tree.  This  was  a 
secret  supposed  to  be  known  to  none.  But  the  crafty  little  Puk- 
Wudjies  learned  it,  and  gathering  together  a  quantity  of  cones 
waited  till  Kwasind  came  floating  down  the  river  fast  asleep  in 
his  boat.    Then  the  wicked  little  people  pelted  him  till  he  died, — 

*'  And  he  sidewayB  swayed  and  tiunbledi 
Sideways  fell  into  the  river," — 

and  that  was  the  end  of  Kwasind- 

Then  there  come  upon  the  earth  all  the  horrors  of  a  faznine^^ — ' 
of  famine  and  fever  together.     It  is  midwinter,  and  freest  and 
snow  cover  all  things.    Minnehaha  is  starving  in  their  wigwam, 
and  Hiawatha  can  find  no  food  for  her.    There  is  not  a  deer  nor 
a  rabbit  in  the  woods : 

'"Give  your  children  food,  0  father  I 
Give  xifl  food,  or  we  must  periahl 
Give  me  food  lor  Minnehaha  1 '  ^ 

He  goes  off  far  to  the  forest,  but  can  find  nothing.  But  he  hears» 
or  fancies  that  he  hears,  the  voice  of  Minnehaha: 

"Milei  away  among  the  monntaiiifl, 
Heard  that  endden  fsirj  of  angoisbf 
Heard  the  voice  of  Wnnehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
'Hiawathal  Hiawatha!'" 


H©  hiupries  home,  and  finds  her  dead.  Now  he  haa  lost  every- 
thing* Chibiabos  and  Kwasiud  are  gone;  and  now  the  t>€^ 
beloved  of  aD,  Minnohaha,  i^  taken  from  him.  In  the  gtorie« 
that  have  been  told  to  us  of  all  those  heroes  who  have  strngglfnl 
to  assist  their  f ellow-ereatures,  sorrow  has  ever  lx»en  the  appro* 
priate  and,  as  it  seems  to  us^  the  only  possible  ending. 

**  *  Farewell !  *  m\<i  he»  '  Ifhmebabal 
Fftrewell,  O  my  t^nn£4iitt|f  Water! 
All  my  heart  »  buxied  with  yon, 
AJl  my  thoughts  go  onwunl  with  ytrat 
Come  not  back  agam  to  labor^ 
Come  not  back  agidn  to  soS^t^ 
Wheie  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  wa«te  the  body. 
Soon  my  task  will  be  eompleted, 
8oon  your  foottrtepa  I  shall  foUaw 
To  the  Islands  of  tha  Blessed.'" 


» 


n 


I  may  here  leave  the  st4>ry  of  Hiawatha.  There  are  two  more 
parts  or  cantos  in  which  he  is  introdneed  to  the  white  man^  bnt  I 
have  done  enongh  to  describe  the  purport  of  the  poem  and 
enough  also,  I  hope,  to  make  all  your  readers  aware  how  small  a 
portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  alliteration  and  repetitions  to 
which  their  attention  has  been  particularly  called.  The  purpose 
has  been  veiy  great,  and  Xh^  execution  wonderfully  gootl^  min- 
gling pathos,  humor,  and  description  in  such  a  way  as  to  offend 
none.  In  pathos,  humor,  and  description  it  is  complete,  and  is  told 
in  verse  which  never  jars,  at  any  rate  on  my  ear.  Iii  **  Evan^line  ^ 
there  is  no  humor,  and  I  cannot  say  quite  so  much  for  the 
yersiflcation. 

The  story  of  Miles  Standish  and  of  John  Alden  is  as  old  as  the 
hills,  but  it  never  was  told  with  a  clearer  or  more  deliberate  pur- 
pose, nor  in  the  telling  of  it  were  the  feelings  of  the  three  per- 
sons concerned  made  more  conspicuous.  The  three  are  all  of  the 
company  of  the  old  Pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  from  the  May- 
flower at  Plymouth,  and  the  time  chosen  is  before  the  return 
journey  of  the  ship  to  England.  The  persons  concerned  are 
Miles  StAndish  the  soldier,  John  Alden  the  student,  and  PrisdUa, 
with  whom  both  of  them  are  in  love.  The  two  men  are,  or  at 
least  have  been,  fast  friends  j  but  John  Alden^ — while  he  is  think- 
ing of  his  loye,  dreaming  of  his  love,  hoping  that  his  love  may  be 
brought  to  love  him— is  desired  by  the  soldier  to  go  to  Priscallo 
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and,  on  his  behalf^  to  ask  for  her  hand.  This  he  does,  meet 
moumfxiLly,  with  a  broken  heart,  but  is  answered  by  the  girl, 
who  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  Miles  Standish^  "  Why  don't  yon 
speak  for  yourself,  John  t " 

**Into  the  open  air  JoJm  Alden,  perplexed  and  bewildered. 
Rushed  like  a  nuin  insane,  and  wandered  aloue  by  the  sea^de;' 
Paced  up  and  down  the  a&nd^  and  bared  hig  head  to  the  east-windt 
Cooling  his  heated  brow,  and  the  fire  and  fever  within  him. 
Slowly,  a»^out  of  the  heavens,  with  apocalyptical  splendois, 
Bank  the  City  of  God,  in  the  viaion  of  John  the  Apostle, 
80,  with  its  cloudy  walla  of  chryBolite,  jasper^  and  eapphire, 
Bank  the  broad  red  sunj  and  over  ite  tiirrete  uplifted 
Glimmered  the  golden  reed  of  the  angel  who  mc^asured  the  city.' 

These  lines  hardly  have  the  pathos  with  which  the  Bufferings 
of  Evangeline  are  described.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the 
story  as  told  by  Longfellow  is  deficient  in  pathos.  No  snch 
stOTj  could  be  told  by  him  so  as  to  want  it  altogether.  But  the 
whole  tale  of  John  Alden — for  he  i&  the  hero,  and  not  Miles 
Standish — is  narrated  in  the  language  of  ordinaiy  life,  for 
which  the  Latin  hexameters  are  hardly  fitted.  The  history  is 
given  with  great  rapidity,  and  yet  seems  to  include  all  that  there 
is  to  be  said.  Indeed^  the  story  as  a  story  is  admirably  complete, 
'*  Evangeline''  is  not  complete.  It  is  vague  and  wandering,  and 
given  only  in  parts,  whereas  "Miles  Standish^  is  round  and 
finished  from  beginning  to  end.  The  lines  I  have  given  above 
have  been  selected  as  being  outside  the  story,  rather  than  a  part 
of  it ;  yet  even  here  the  meter  hardly  comes  home  to  the  reader 
as  that  which  should  have  been  chosen. 

He  meets  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  as  Miles  Standish  m 
called,  and  tells  bun  how  he  has  sped  in  his  wooing, — telling 
him  also  the  question  the  girl  had  asked  in  reply.  But  the  Cap- 
tain becomes  outrageously  angry,  and  upbraids  his  friend|  as  h© 
might  have  done  in  real  life : 


**  * ,  ,  .  John  Alden  I  you  ha?e  betrayed  me  \ 
Me,  Miles  Standiah,  your  &iond  t  have  snpplantedi  defended,  betmyed  me  V 

Here  I  I'^onot  but  observe  that  the  dactyls  do  not  trip  off  thd  I 
tongue  quite  so  lightly  as  dactyls  should  do.    Miles  Standii^h 
insttlta  his  friend  with  bitt-erest  words,  and,  going  ott,  givea 
warlike  advice  to  the  elder,  and  people  who  have  sent  for  hiiiL 
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[On  the  moiTow  the  Mayflower  is  to  sail  on  it9  retmn  journey: 

''  Ottt  at  Uie  sea  rose  the  son,  and  tiia  billows  fejoio«d  at  his  eoisfng; 
Beautifol  were  bis  feet  on  the  purple  tops  of  the  mountains; 
Beaatifal  on  the  saila  of  the  Ma/llower  riding  at  an«^r, 
fiattered  and  blaelcaned  and  worn  bjr  all  the  storms  <il  the  wixitcr. 
Looselj  against  her  masta  was  hanging  and  flapping  her  eanvaa, 
Bent  by  ao  many  galea,  and  patched  by  the  hands  of  the  aallof^ 
Suddenly  f^m  her  dde,  aa  the  8tm  roee  oyer  the  ooeaDf 
Darted  a  puff  of  emoke,  and  floated  seaward;   anon  rang 
Load  orer  field  and  forest  the  cannon's  roar,  and  tfm  eehoea 
Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  afgnal-gan  of  departun!* 

John  Alden  is  so  broken-hearted  between  the  love  of  the  girl 
to  whom  he  has  been  bo  Utde  like  a  lover,  and  the  anger  of  the 
friend  to  whom  he  has  been  so  faithful,  that  he  resolyes  that  he 
will  return  home  in  the  Mayflower.  Bat  down  on  the  aaiida  he 
eneounterB  Priscilla — 

'  Standing  dejeoted  among  them,  Qnoonsdous  of  all  that  was  pasdog. 
Fixed  wetre  her  eyes  npon  his,  as  if  she  diyined  his  inteAtaon« 
Fixed  with  a  look  so  aad,  so  reproaohftil,  imploring,  and  patient^ 
That  with  a  sudden  revulaion  his  heart  recoiled  from  its  purpose^ 
As  from  the  verge  of  a  orag,  where  one  step  more  is  deslraetioa." 

He  sees  two  hands  in  the  elonds,  one  beckoning  him  baok, 
and  the  other  holding  him  on  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He 
deddes  to  stay.  Bat,  in  the  meantime,  the  impatient  master  of 
the  Mayflower  is  glad  to  leave  a  land  where  there  is^  as  he  pithily 
remarks — 

"  Short  anowanee  of  viotual,  and  plenty  of  nothing  but  Oospelf '^ 

The  Captain  is  oalled  ont  to  fight  the  Indians  in  protection  of 
the  settlement,  and  this  he  does  with  all  his  old  vigor.  There  is 
a  meeting  of  the  whit«  men  and  the  savages,  m  which,  aft-er  a 
little  discourse,  the  Captain  murders  one  of  the  Indian  leaders 
beeause  he  will  not  endure  the  taunts  which  are  addressed  to  him. 
He  is  more  unreasonable  with  Pecknot  than  he  was  even  with 
John  Alden.  But  such  ways  were,  I  suppose,  apt  io  prevail  with 
Indians,  and  Miles  Standish  returns  to  the  village  with  the  head  of 
the  chief  Wattawamat,  whom  ho  had  also  slain  in  the  encounter: 


Thus  the  fltst  battle  was^fongltt  and  won  by  the  stalwart  Malei  Siandiah*'* 
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Meanwhile  Johm  iJden  had  built  ImnBelf  ft  home,  and  had 
made  a  stall  close  by  for  Eaghorn^  the  snow-white  steer  whicii^] 
had  fallen  to  his  share  when  the  cattle  were  divided,  and  had  pu^ 
Tip  wooden  bars  and  contrived  paper  window-paues^  as  though  hi 
were  to  bring  his  wife  home.  And  he  bethinks  himealt  of  thai 
praises  of  a  virtuous  woman  : 

"How  the  heut  of  her  huBband  doth  s&fely  truBt  in  he:r  alwm^ 
How  &U  the  days  of  bar  life  she  wUl  do  him  good  and  not  evil^ 
How  f(he  se&kolJi  tha  wool  aad  the  flax  imd  worketh  with  gla^lneBSf 
How  flhe  layeth  bor  hand  to  the  spmdle  and  holdoth  the  di«tikff^ 
How  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  anow  lor  heraelf  or  hef  household. 
Knowing  her  household  are  clothed  with  the  icarkt  eloth  of  her  weafingt' 

But,  while  he  is  discoursing  with  Priscilla^  whom,  on  aceouilt 
of  his  faith  to  Miles  Standish,  he  eannot  many,  news  is  suddenly 
brought  in  that  Miles  Standish  is  dead.  The  Captain  of  Ply* 
mouth  baa  been  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  au  encounter  with 
the  Indians.  Then  John  Alden,  in  a  sadden  rapture  of  joji 
clasps  the  motionless  form  of  Priscilla,  and,  pressing  her  dose  td 
his  heart,  elaims  her  as  his  own  forever : 

"'Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  tmit-ed,  let  no  man  ptit  them  asunder (*" 

This,  indeed^  we  are  driven  to  confess,  he  does  with  too  rapid  an 
anxiety  to  be  happy^  considering  that  he  has  but  that  moment 
heard  of  the  demise  of  his  friend.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  he 
does  it : 

**Wild  with  Bxmm  of  semation,  the  awful  de%ht  ol  hii  freedom, 
Mingled  with  pain  and  fegret,  tmeonacionfl  of  what  he  was  doing.** 

Then  there  comes  the  wedding-day,  on  which  Alden  carriei 
home  his  bride^  sitting  on  the  snow-white  steer.    And,  in  order  i 
that  all  things  may  be  made  to  smile.  Miles  Standish  himself 
comes  back,  the  rumor  of  his  death  having  been  false  |  and  he 
makes  one  pretty  speech  to  Priscilla ;  i 

"Grairelf,  and  after  the  manner  of  old-fashioned  gentry  ill  ^^igland, 
Something  of  camp  and  of  courts  of  town  and  of  eotmtay,  conmungledf 
Wishing  her  joy  of  her  wedding,  and  loudly  lauding  her  hnshand. 
Then  he  said,  with  a  emile :  ^  I  should  have  remembered  tiie  adage, — 
If  yon  wotild  be  well  aerved,  you  mnst  leire  yonrself ;  and  moreoTer, 
Ifo  man  oan  gather  ohernes  in  Kent  at  the  seasoii  of  ChnBtmafl*'  ** 
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I  must  own  that  ^^Miles  Standish"  is  not  so  mucli  to  my  taste 
as  are  '^EyangeUne"  and  ^^Hiawatha,"  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  poet  gave  to  it  the  same  amount  of  labor 
and  thought.  He  has  seemed  to  take  the  plot  as  it  came  to  his 
handy  perfect  in  the  details  of  the  story  as  he  found  it,  and  has 
failed  to  elaborate  it  or  to  pare  off  the  harshnesses,  and  to  fit  in 
the  more  delicate  details  with  all  the  care  that  has  been  given  to 
those  other  performances.  In  plot,  we  regard  ^^ Hiawatha"  as 
perfect,  the  i)oem  telling  the  story,  with  its  purpose,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  exactly  the  feeling  which 
the  author  intended  to  convey.  So  in  "  Miles  Standish"  is  the 
tale  well  told.  Judging  an  ordinary  tale  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  ordinary  critic  would  find  no  fault ;  but  there  lacks  in  it  a 
last  something  of  Longfellow's  powers  of  poetry. 

But  the  ^'  Skeleton  in  Armor,''  which  is  a  i^ort  ballad,  lacks 
it  not  at  alL  It  is,  as  a  ballad  should  be,  short,  concise,  perfect, 
without  a  word  thrown  away.  Of  all  modes  of  poetry  the  ballad 
seems  to  be  the  easiest;  but  is,  I  hold,  the  most  difficult  to 
accomplish.  It  must  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  must 
rush  at  once  to  its  story,  and  leave  off  as  suddenly.  And  the 
reader,  or  hearer,  feeling  that  a  demand  is  made  on  him  for  con- 
centrated attention,  wiU,  unconsciously,  forgive  no  weakness. 
In  the  "  Skeleton  in  Armor  ^  he  is  called  upon  to  forgive  none. 
The  Skeleton  begins  the  story  of  his  life,  and  tells  it  all : 

**  *  Far  in  the  Northern  Land 
By  the  wild  Baltic  strand, 
I,  with  mj  childish  hand. 

Tamed  the  gerfalcon; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bonnd. 
Skimmed  the  half -frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

"  'But  when  I  older  grew, 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
CXer  the  dark  sea  I  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led ; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped, 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

By  our  stem  orders.' " 

Hypercriticism  would  i)erhaps  find  fault  with  the  use  of  the 
French  word  '^  corsair  "  among  those  northern  seas,  but  the  poet 


iumself  WQiild  probably  tell  hb  that  it  had  boeome  as  general  in 
its  way  ae  the  congeniiil  term  **  marauders,"  which  certainly  does 
not  offend.  The  viking  goes  on  with  the  story  of  Ms  life  till ! 
oomes  to  its  lo^e-episode : 

"  '  Onoe  ^A  I  told  in  glee 
Talei  ol  tlis  BtoTtny  t ea^ 
Soft  ayes  did  ga^zo  oa  me, 
t  BuniiAgi  yet  tender  5 

And  ELB  the  whit«  Btaira  shmi^ 
On  the  dork  Norway  pinaj 
On  th&t  dark  heart  ot  mine 
FeO  Uioii*  soft  splendor** " 

She  was  a  prince's  child,  and  when  he  sued  for  her  hand  he 
was  discarded*  CJonseqmentlyj  after  the  maimer  of  viMngs^  he 
rons  off  with  her.  He  takes  her  to  sea,  and  the  father  follows 
hinu  The  wind  fails  them,  and  they  are  caught,  or  nearly  so^ 
But  he  runs  the  prow  of  his  boat  against  his  father-in-law's  ahipi 
and  sends  it  and  bR  that  are  in  it  to  the  bottom.  He  takes  the 
girl  home  with  him, — to  the  place  he  has  chosen  for  a  home, — 
there  he  builds  a  tower  for  her,  and  she  has  children  i  and  in  thd 
eonrse  of  time  she  dies : 

"  *  Death  dosed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  Um  j 
Ne'er  slmll  the  sua  arise 
On  such  ajiother."' 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  Longfellow  is  more  exten* 
fiively  read  here  in  England  than  in  Ids  own  conntry.  At  any 
rate,  I  had  his  own  word  that  it  was  so  perhaps  a  dozen  years 
ago*  However  that  may  have  been  then,  or  may  be  now,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  be  equally  read  hereafter  by  all  who  read 
the  English  langnage.  There  is  about  him  a  eleamess  in  h^ 
mode  of  telling  his  story,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said 
before,  a  purity  and  a  pathos  in  his  manner  of  telling  it,  which 
will  insure  him  gainst  oblivion. 

Anthony  TeoIiLO^ 
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CENTRAIIZATION  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


The  perpetuity  of  the  Atnerican  Government  is  an  object  of 
supreme  concern  to  every  American,  This  Government  took  a 
century  and  a  half  to  build;  and  when  it  was  finished,  and  oiur 
fathers,  after  their  long  and  painful  toil,  turned  to  look  at  the 
work  of  their  hande,  and  beheld  its  massive  foundations  and  it6 
fair  proportions,  they  were  wont,  in  their  enthusiasm,  to  exclaim, 
£sto  perpetua  /  It  is  for  us,  their  children,  to  preserve  it.  To 
keep  it  as  it  was  designed,  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  There  cau  hardly  be  a  greater,  since  it  affects  the 
welfare  not  only  of  all  the  millions  bom  and  to  be  bom  between 
these  oceans,  but  of  aU  elsewhere,  who  might  profit  by  their 
example.  Why  should  we,  as  Americans,  desire  this  perpetuity  t 
Why  should  others,  not  our  countrymen,  desire  itT  Because,  of 
all  the  bodies  politic  that  ever  existed,  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
a  Federative  Union  as  wide  as  a  continent  j  and  because,  more 
than  any  other  government  in  the  world,  it  offers  an  asylum  to 
the  people  of  other  lands,  and  promisee  to  aU  ample  protection 
with  the  largest  freedom. 

By  the  American  Grovemment,  I  mean  that  mixed  system  of 

national  and  State  organizations  which  found  their  last  and  best 

expression  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  vital 

principle  of  this  system  is  the  balancing  of  the  governments, 
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national  and  State,  in  andb  manner  aa  to  hold  tliem  f oreTer  in 
eqnipoiae.  The  annals  of  the  eolonifliii  and  of  their  intercolonial 
tranaaotuma;  tlieir  joint  laboin  and  aaerigces,  both  before  nM 
after  their  independenee;  and  the  histocy  of  the  Federal  CoBstaj 
tation  from  the  first  eoneeption  to  the  eompletioii  of  the  gr^s4 
design,  are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  gradual  unfolding  and 
final  development  of  this  prinoEple.  J 

/  The  Dedaratian  of  Independenee  wm  the  joint  act  of  ind&j 
pendent  States,  then  first  sibling  themselves  the  United  States  ol 
America^  The  Artieles  of  Gonfederationr  proclaiming  on  their 
faee  that  they  were  artieles  of  eonfederatbn  and  p€rpetual  tmion^ 
began  with  dedasring  fliat  ^eaoh  State  retains  its  sovereignty,! 
freedom^  and  independenee,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
light,  which  is  not  by  this  Oonfederation  expressly  delegated  Up 
the  United  States  in  Oongress  assembled.'^  And  when,  ten  yeaid 
later,  ^^in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justiea,. 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  conmian  defense^ 
promote  the  general  welfare^  and  secnre  the  blessings  of  libert^^, 
to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  tlie  people  of  the  same  BtateM 
estebUshed  the  present  Oonstitation,  they  provided^  not  that  aW, 
legislative  powers,  but  that  ^^  all  legislative  powers  h$rm$gram1edj' 
should  be  vested  in  Congress  ;^then  carefolly  enumerated  theae 
powers,  imder  seventeen  distinct  heads ;  declared  that  tlie  States 
should  have  a  separate  and  equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
and  should  act  separately  in  choosing  the  President;  and  finally, 
that  no  amendment  should  deprive  any  State,  without  ite  con- 
sent, of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  First  Congress  under  the  Constitution  proposed  ten  amend- 
ments, preceded  by  this  preamble:  **The  Conventions  of  a 
number  of  States  having,  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution, expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  misconstruction . 
or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive 
clauses  should  be  added,  and  as  extending  the  groimd  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Government,  will  best  insure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  its  institution";  after  which  preamble,  the  amendmente 
were  specified,  and  they  were  all  adopted,  one  of  which  was  the 
following :  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stetes  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  Stetes,  are  reserved  to- 
the  States  respectively j  or  to  the  people.^  The  men  who  framed  this- 
Constitution,  they  who  in  the  severed  Stete  conventions  ratified  it,, 
and  they  who  sat  in  the  First  Congress,  were  persons  of  as  muoh  1 
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learning*,  experience,  sagacity,  and  probity,  as  any  eqnal  number 
of  :  that  have  eiver  liv*Ml  Ln  the  world.    They  were  grave 

au'i  _litful  men;  thoy  understood  the  temper  and  the  wants 

of  their  own  people  i  their  hopes  and  fears  had  been  tried  and 
chastened  in  field  and  eooneil;  they  had  studied  the  political 
systems  of  other  cotintrias  and  ages;  and  they  acted  under  a 
sense  of  the  gravest  responsibility  that  could  rest  upon  the 
human  oonscienee.  There  sat  Washington,  Franklin,  King, 
Sherman,  Hamilton,  Livingston,  Morris,  Madison,  and  Pinekuey. 
If  they  were  not  able  to  judge  aright,  where  shall  be  found  those 
who  can ! 

They  were  right  They  were  right  for  their  time;  and  if, 
with  prophetic  vision,  they  eould  have  looked  forward  into  ours, 
they  would  have  been  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  their  opinion. 
Each  State  was  then  independent  of  the  others;  each  had  its 
own  traditionsj,  wants,  and  policy.  Massaekasetts,  whose  towns 
had  been  little  republics  from  the  first  settlements,  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  subjecting  those  towns,  for  their  domestic 
concerns,  to  the  rule  of  Virginia,  than  of  sinking  Boston  in  the 
waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  New  York,  which  had  her  feet 
already  planted  at  the  entiy  of  the  sea,  would  as  8CK>n  have 
thought  of  turning  the  Hudson  backward  upon  the  lakes,  as 
of  giving  over  to  her  sistco*  States  the  unlimited  control  of  her 
river  valley  and  her  imperial  haven ;  and  Virginia^  which  did 
more  than  any  other  State  for  the  establishment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, would  have  expected  the  closing  of  the  Chesapeake  by 
a  fence  of  stone,  from  headland  to  headland,  as  soon  as  the 
assumption  by  New  York  and  MasBaehusetts  of  the  power  to 
regulate  the  countieB  and  parishes  of  the  old  cavalier  Common- 
wealth. 

We  have  now  lived  nearly  a  century  under  this  Constitution. 
Three  generations  have  come  and  gone  since  Washington  took 
the  oath  as  first  of  the  Presidents.  Is  it  not  time  to  take  sound* 
ings  that  we  may  see  where  we  are  f 

We  see  first  that  the  Federal  Gfovemment  has  overshadowed 
the  State  governments.  In  dignity,  in  honor,  in  emoluments, 
the  officers  of  the  nation  have  borne  the  palm  from  the  officers 
of  the  States,  however  large  the  functions  of  the  latter,  or  how- 
ever high  their  stations.  A  State  senator  of  New  York  has  a 
function  more  important  and  a  larger  constitu^ioy  than  a  pepre- 
aentative  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress ;  yet  how  few  young 
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meUf  ambitiouB  of  distinetioi^  are  to  be  found  who  would  not 
prefer  the  latter!     We  have  eran  seen  g&vemors  of  States 
steppmg  from  their  executive  chM&bers  into  Federal  post-of 
and  ciistom^houses.    How  different  from  the  time  when  it 
a  point  of  etiquette  between  Washington,  as  President  of 
United  States^  and  Hancock  as  Gk)vemor  of  the  State  of 
ohnsetts,  which,  both  being  in  Boston,  should   make  the 
call  on  the  other.     We  have  now  at  last  seen  the  legislat 
of  a  State  thanking  the  President  in  the  name  of  its 
for  appointing  one  of  its  citizens  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet ! 

It  is  not,  however,  in  forms  or  in  matt^irs  of  dignity,  or  honc] 
or  emolument,  that  the  distinction  between  the  national 
State  governments  appears  in  its  strongest  contrast.     It  i»j 
the  exercise  of  substantia  power. 

We  need  give  but  a  few  examples*    A  single  encroachm^ 
submitted  to  or  enforced  against  resistaoce  is  an  invittitioD  | 
other  encroachments.    Hardly  had  Washington  left  the 
dency  when,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1798,  a  statute  was  pa 
Congress  for  the  punishment  of  libel  upon  the  FedersJ 
ment,  either  House  of  Congress^  or  the  President.    If  this  w4 
within  the  competency  of  Congress,  the  punishment  of  ^ ' 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  would  be  equally  withiT 
petency.    Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  Congress  might 
not  tsdce  upon  itself  all  remedies,  criminal  and  civil,  for 
wrong  done  to  the  good  name,  person,  or  property,  of  any  ] 
officer,  and  send  the  parties  before  Federal  courts  for  tria 
there  be  a  doubt  that  such  an  assumption  of  power  was 
dreamed  of  by  those  who  framed  or  those  who  ratified  the  P^ 
eral  Constitution  ?    That  statute^  by  its  own  limitation, 
with  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  and  was  one  of 
causes  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  party  at 
beginning  of  the  century.    The  Democj-atic  party  then 
possession  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  kept  it  until 
younger  Adams  came  into  the  presidency,  in  1824,    After 
came  Jackson  for  eight  years,  then  Van  Buren  for  four,  Harris 
and  Tyler  four,  Taylor  and  Fillmoro  four,  Pierce  four, 
Buchanan  four.    The  relations  between  the  Federal  and  8li 
governments  during  aU  these  periods  continued  without  mat 
change,  except  in  respect  of  Uie  tariff.    Under  color  of  \b\ 
customs  <1     '        1  sea-portrS,  Congress  has  taken  control  of  ne 
the  whdt  cy  of  the  eountrj^    There  is  not  a  city  in  ajiy 
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the  States,  there  is  not  a  village  along  the  rivers,  imd  scarce  a 
hamlet  among  the  hiUs,  that  doe^  not  look  to  Congress  xnovd  than 
to  its  own  legislature  to  determine  the  oceupatiom*  of  itjs  people. 
Mills  all  over  the  land  are  built  or  left  to  decay,  furnaces  are 
liglited  or  extinguished,  as  parties  or  factions,  or  the  shifting 
influences  of  private  interests^  swing  to  and  fro  at  Washington, 
Under  color  of  managing  the  national  flnances,  Congress  has 
oovered  the  land  with  national  bank^,  and  placed  them  beyond 
the  State  courts  or  any  State  control  There  are  more  than 
two  thousand  of  them  already.  Under  color  of  establishing 
post-offices  and  post-roads,  and  regulating  commerce^  Congre^ 
hi^  passed  a  statute  which  gives  to  telegraph  corporations,  ere- 
ated  by  one  State,  the  power  of  placing  their  lines  olcmg  all 
post-routes  in  other  States,  without  their  consent  and  even  against 
their  wilL  Under  color  of  tiie  power  to  make  regulations  about 
the  manner  of  holding  elections  for  representatives,  Congress 
has  passed  a  statute  providing  for  the  appointment  of  supervisors 
and  deputy  marshals  ttj  attend  the  plac^  of  registry  and  of  vot- 
ing when  representatives  are  to  be  chosen,  and  *'  to  inspect  and 
scrutinize  from  time  to  time,  and  all  times  on  the  day  of  election, 
the  manner  in  which  the  voting  is  done,  and  the  way  and  method 
in  which  the  poll-bo<»ks,  registry-lists,  and  tallies  or  check- 
books, whether  the  same  are  required  by  any  law  of  fhe  State^ 
or  any  State,  territorial,  or  municipal  law,  are  kept";  and 
to  **  scrutinize,  count,  and  canvaas  each  ballot  in  their  election 
district  or  voting  precinct  cast,  whatever  may  be  the  endorse- 
ment on  tbe  ballot^,  or  in  whatever  box  it  may  have  been  placed 
or  found ^;  to  preserve  order  at  the  polk,  prevent  ''fraudulent 
voting,"  and  to  arrest  persons  guilty  of  it,  whether  the  voting  be 
for  StatjQ  or  Federal  officers.  Under  this  statute  there  were  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  supervisors  or  deputy  marshals  surrounding 
the  jjolls  at  the  general  election  of  1876.  And  under  the  same 
statute,  State  officers  have  been  punished  by  Federal  courts  for 
violating  State  lawB, 

Under  color  of  enforcing  the  late  amendment  that  no  State 
*'  shall  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,** 
Congress  has  authorized  the  punishment  of  the  judge  of  a 
county  court  in  Virgima  for  not  placing  colored  men  on  the 
jury  Usty  though  the  State  legislature  had  made  no  di^KTimtna- 
tion.  Under  the  same  pretext,  Congress  has  authorized  the 
removal  from  a  State  court,  before  trial,  of  an  indictment  of  a 
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colored  person  for  murder,  because  in  that  State  white  men  only 
are  placed  on  the  jury  lists.  Under  color  of  protecting  Federal  j 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  Congress  has  authorized 
the  removal  from  a  State  court,  before  trial,  of  an  indictment  for 
murder,  on  the  allegation  that  the  person  indiet-ed  committed 
the  homicide  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  revenue  officer. 

Worse  than  all,  in  flagrant  deftance  of  the  Constitution,  and 
against  the  veto  of  the  President,  Congress,  in  March,  1867^. 
placed  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alalmma,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texa^,  and 
Arkansas  under  military  rule,  i^educing  them  to  tlie  condition  of 
subject  provinc^es,  opening  the  way  to  misgovermnent  by  aliens 
and  thieves  beyond  the  th-eams  of  Roman  proconsids,  and  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  irony  in  politics  known  only  to  those  sham<5- 
fid  days,  declared  that  Avhen  the  people  of  those  States  should 
have  adopted  new  constitutions,  and  the  same  should  have  been 
approved  by  Congress,  and  the  legislattires  elected  under  them 
shouM  have  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment^  and  (hat  amend- 
iijent  should  have  been  ratified  bif  three-fourths  of  all  the  States, 
then  these  disfranchised  States  should  be  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  Congress  I  That  is  to  say,  Virginia,  for  example,  should^ 
be  treated  as  a  State  and  not  a  State  at  the  same  time ;  a  State 
good  enough  to  vote  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and 
to  hind  other  States  by  the  vote,  but  not  good  enough  to  vote  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  be  represented  in  either  House, 

The  President,  in  some  instances,  has  out^ripped  Congress  in 
encroaching  upan  the  rights  of  the  States.  Under  color  of  what 
was  called  his  war-power,  ho  seized  and  imprisoned  citizens  of 
States  not  in  rebellion,  their  courts  being  all  the  whUe  open, 
and  in  one  instance  was  about  to  put  three  of  them  to  deatli, 
which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  only  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Under  color  of  his  office  alone^  without  any 
treaty,  or  any  act  of  Congress,  or  any  judicial  process,  he  seixed 
and  delivered  up  to  Spain  a  Spanish  subject,  who  had  sought 
shelter  on  our  shores;  and  under  color  of  protecting  a  Stat© 
against  domestic  violence,  he  turned  out  one  legislature  and  put 
in  another  in  three  of  the  St-ates. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  consider  whither  the  legislation  tlius  briefly 
described  would  lead  us  if  it  were  persisted  in.  Two  observatJons 
are  to  be  made ;  one,  that  the  acts  are  in  themselves  a  displaccj- 
ment  of  State  power  far  beyond  anything  written  in  the  early 
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days  of  the  CoiiStitatioD,  ftnd  probably  far  beyond  anything  then 
thought  to  be  possible ;  and  the  ofiier,  that  tba  theory  on  wbioh 
they  re^t  would,  if  carried  out  to  its  logical  results,  lead  to  the 
practieal  absorption  in  the  central  government  of  all  the  chief 
ftinetions  of  sovereignty.  Indeed,  it  haa  become  fashionable  of 
late  to  call  the  power  of  the  States  "  police  power,"  as  if  the^e 
great  c<jmmon wealths  whieh,  a«^cording  tc»  thr  theory,  divide 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty  witii  the  United  States,  and  which 
make  mo^st  of  the  rules  of  property  and  of  conduct  under  which 
we  live,  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  body  of  police 
officers !  **  Police  pow^^r,"  as  if  the  making  of  a  will  were  a  f  uno 
tion  of  police  I  Police  power,  indeed,  of  States  which  are  not 
even  permitted  to  guard  their  own  polk  by  their  own  polie<>- 
men ! 

I  have  said  that  the  reasoning  which  supports  the  meaForc^ 
before  mentioned  would  justify  the  virtual  absori>tion  of  the 
chief  functions  of  sovereignty.  Take,  for  example,  the  Legal 
Tender  Atrt,  by  which  Congress  enacto<l  that  a  mortgage  for 
the  payment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  might  be  paid,  not  in 
dollars,  but  in  government  promises  to  pay  dollars,  at  a  time 
when  the  promises  were  worth  about  a  third  as  much  as  the 
dollars,  and  the  Supreme  Court  sanctioned  the  enactment^  not 
in  the  excitement  of  a  war  for  existence,  but  id  a  tiuje  of 
profoundest  peace.  If  the  Federal  Government  may  do  thin, 
what  may  it  not  dof  There  is  no  particular  sanctity  in  a 
government  promise;  that  of  any  other  promnsor  would  be 
warranted  by  the  Constitution  as  weUj  and  so  it  might  be 
enacted  that  a  debt  could  be  paid  in  the  promises  of  a  national 
bank,  or  of  any  third  person,  nay,  even  those  of  a  debtor 
himself.  Then  agiun,  if  Congress  may  remove  into  a  Federal 
court  an  indictment  against  a  revenue  officer,  in  order  to 
secure  to  him  a  fair  trial,  why  may  it  not  for  the  same  reason 
provide  that  he  sliall  not  be  indicted  except  in  the  f^ederal  courts  f 
and  if  this,  why  not  go  a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction,  and 
give  Federal  officHjrs  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in 
courts  of  the  Union  f — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  juris* 
diction  may  be  given  to  the  courts  of  tbe  United  States  over 
every  suit,  civil  or  criminal,  by  or  against  any  person  holding 
office  under  the  United  States,  And,  furthermore,  if  C<uigrt*iwt 
can  punish  in  Federal  courts  State  officers  for  violating  State 
laws,  it  may  make  removal  from  offioe  a  part  of  the  punishment, 
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and  it  may  pnmah  imoffleial   oitiienB  of   the  State  for  Hi 
aanie  ofleDBeB;  wMoh  is  as  mneh  as  ta  sa j  ttiat  Congress  mn 
take  npomitaelf  the  pmiiahnient  of  any  offense  against  Stat 
laws.    And  if  tlie  United  States  majy  supervifie  aJl  the  detail 
of  an  election  held  for  diflorent  offices,  becaage  one  of  then 
is  Federal,  it  may  take  complete  oontrol  of  the  whole.    At  th 
late  election^  there  were  in  this  oUy  eight  ballot-boxes — fii^ 
for  State  offloer%  two  far  Federal,  and   one   respecting   m 
amendment  to  tlie  State  Constitatian.      The  Fed^al  snpef 
'vifiOTB  and  marHhals  were  empowered  to  esamijie  eveiy  ballot  li 
every  box,  as  well  those  for  President,  members  of  Aasembl; 
mayor,  aldermen.  State  and  oily  jndges^  and  for  or  against  thi 
eonstitational  amendment^  as  fliat  far  members  of  Congress,  ti 
see  that  all  were  properly  eonnted  and  returned,  and  to  arrest  f 09 
a  false  count  or  return,  oar  what  they  thought  to  be  sneh.    Th« 
argument  in  support  of  this  remarUUe  streteh  of  authority  11 
that  Oongress  has  been  empowered  to  regulate  the  manner  d 
holding  elections  for  representatives,  tbongh  not  for  the  Vtmk 
dent^  and  it  is  thence  inferred,  that  in  order  that  every  lawful 
ballot  for  a  representative  in  Oongress  may  be  eonnted,  Congres^ 
may  authorize  the  opening  of  all  the  box^» — as  well  that  for  repre^ 
sentatiLves  as  those  for  presidential  electors,  members  of  Assembly^ 
mayor,  and  aldermen,  state  judges  and  about  the  eonstitntional 
amendment, — ^the  examination  and  coimting  of  every  vote,  and 
the  arrest  and  punishment  of  any  person  who  may  cast  any  ballofe 
into  any  box  which  he  had  no  right  to  cast.    The  soundness  of 
this  reasoning  is  denied;  but  if  it  were  sound,  it  would  none  the 
less  show  the  tendency  to  centratization,  and  the  danger  of  what  is 
called  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  an 
imdoubted  right  to  coUect  duties  on  imports,  but  it  has  no  right  to 
foster  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  another;  and 
when  it  uses  its  lawful  power  to  accomplish  indirectly  what  it 
cannot  do  directly,  it  violates  the  Constitution. 

The  power  to  create  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  hotly 
contested  in  the  early  days  of  the  Grovermnent,  but  was  finally 
affirmed  by  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
The  result  has  been  not  one,  but  two  thousand  banks.  This 
is  sufficiently  startling ;  but  authority  to  create  a  corporation  as 
a  means  of  executing  the  power  of  Congress  being  once  admitted, ; 
and  the  further  authority  to  reach  into  and  across  the  States  in  j 
pursuance  of  the  authoriiy  to  regulate  commerce  under  them] 
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being  alflo  admitted,  aeeordiiig  to  the  decijsioD  in  the  Florida 
telegraph  caee^  it  should  seem  to  follow^  that  Cozigress  may  enaet 
a  general  law  for  the  creation  of  as  many  corporations  as  promote 
ere  desire,  to  facilitate  commerce  by  ooastwise  steamerg,  rail- 
ways, or  telegraphs,  or  may  regulate  these  steameara,  railways,  and 
telegraphs  itself.  In  short,  it  is  possible^  as  we  see,  so  to  construe 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  redu<^  the  States  to 
insignificance.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  legislation  of  Congress 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war.  These  decisions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are  reasoned 
out  of  the  doctrine  that  Congress  is  the  gals  judgs  of  the  means  it 
may  use  to  carry  its  express  powers  into  effect.  There  was  an 
expression  in  one  of  Marshall's  opinions,  hereafter  quoted,  which 
seemed  to  impose  a  very  important  limitation  upon  this  Congres- 
sional discretion,  thus :  "  Should  Congress,  under  the  pretext  of 
executing  its  powers,  pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects 
not  entrusted  to  the  Oovermnent,  it  would  become  the  painful 
duty  of  this  tribunal,  should  a  case  requiring  such  a  decision 
come  before  it,  to  say  that  such  an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the 
land  ^ ;  but  the  words  do  not  seem  to  have  borne  much  fruit. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  the  various  acts  already  mentioned  (and  there  are  others 
of  like  character)  have  been  supported,  there  can  be,  as  has  been 
said,  no  doubt  that  they  show  a  strong  tendency  toward  centrali* 
zation.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  material  change  in  the  recorded 
opinions  of  lawyers  and  statesmen,  respecting  the  theory  of  the 
Government.  Prom  first  to  last  tiiese  opinions  use  nearly  tlie 
same  phrases  as  were  used  in  the  old  times,  however  much  the 
conclusions  in  particular  cases  may  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  opinions. 

No  matter  how  politicians  may  sneer  at  State  rights,  the 
most  authoritative  exponents  in  the  later,  not  less  than  in  the 
earlier  times,  even  those  most  inclined  to  liberal  interpretation, 
have  agreed  in  upholding,  theoretically  at  least,  the  reserved 
sovereignty  of  the  Staters.  Thus  Chief-Justiee  Marshall  said,  in 
MoCuUough  against  Maryland,  that 

"No  poetical  droamer  wba  over  wild  enoogh  to  think  of  bfemldng  dcywn  tlie 
lines  which  separate  the  Statee,  tuid  of  compounding  the  American  people 

into  one  oommon  maaa.^ 

And  in  another  place  he  said  : 


Jltf^^^ 
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^*Jm  America  the  powers  of  eoreFDigiitj  aro  divided  between  i^e  GoT^tn* 
ineiit  of  the  Union  and  those  of  the  Sutea,  They  &m  each  sovereign,  with 
Inspect  to  the  objeete  committed  to  it,  &iid  neither  iovereign  with  reepeet  to  the 
objects  committed  to  the  other."  Again;  '*  We  admit,  sm  all  tmmt  adimt,  that: 
ihe  powers  of  the  Govammenl  are  limited,  and  that  its  limita  are  not  to  lie  tr 
scended*  But  we  think  the  somnd  eotiBtmction  of  the  ConBlitntlon  must  allow 
to  the  Kationat  Legmlature  that  diseretdon,  with  respect  to  the  means  \fj 
wMuh  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execation,  which  will  eoable 
that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  It  in  the  matmer  most  b^no^ 
fldal  to  the  people*  Liot  the  and  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scxrpe  of 
the  CbnsUtutiotj^  and  all  means  which  are  appropiiate,  wMeh  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  whioh  are  not  prohibited^  but  oonsl&t  with  the  lett^. 
ftod  Erplrit  of  tho  Constitution,  are  Gondii  tutional*^  Aad  Quallj :  *'  But,  vn 
its  neceasity  less  appareutf  none  can  deny  its  being  an  ap^propriate  me^asnz«  ; 
&nd  li  it  is^  the  degree  of  its  neeessUy^  as  baa  beon  very  jt^tly  observed,  is  to 
bo  diseussed  m  another  plaoo.  Should  CongrOBSi  in  the  execntiom  ol  its 
powera,  adopfc  moaaures  which  ar©  prohibitod  by  the  Constitntion  .  * 
Bnt  whofe  the  law  is  not  prohibited^  and  i&  really  oaloulated  to  effect  any 
of  the  objects  entrusted  to  the  GoTenamentj  to  undertake  hef  e  to  inquiro  into 
the  degree  of  ita  neceeaity,  would  be  to  pass  the  Una  whieh  elrcumacribes  th^ 
'judicial  departzment,  and  to  tread  on  legialatiire  ground.  TMb  court  diBclftisis 
aU  pretensions  to  such  a  powsir," 

Mr»  Jtistiee  Nelson,  in  the  case  of  The  Collector  again^  Day^ 

*^  The  general  Govamment  and  the  Btates,  although  both  exist  within  the 
flame  territorial  limits,  are  separate  and  distinot  sovereignties,  acting  sepa- 
mtely  and  independently  of  each  other,  within  their  reBpeotivo  spheres^  Tho 
fonner,  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  m  snpremej  bnt  lio  States  within  the 
limits  of  their  powors  not  granted,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Tenth  Amend* 
ment,  'reserved,'  are  as  independent  of  the  general  Government  as  that 
Cbvemmont  within  its  sphore  is  independent  of  the  States*" 

In  the  case  of  Teraa  against  WMte^  Chief -Justice  Chase  said: 

* '  Not  only,  thepefore^  can  there  be  no  loss  of  Bepaj^te  and  independent 
autonomy  to  the  States  through  thoLr  union  under  the  Constitution^  but  it  j 
may  be  not  unreasonably  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  govemmenta  an>  aa  much  witihin  the  design  and  eare  of 
the  Conatitution  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  ajid  the  maintenance  of  the  ^ 
Kational  Govomment-  The  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  loofes  to  an 
indestructible  Union  composed  of  indestructible  States.*' 

In  the  United  States  s^ainst  Cmikshank,  the  present  CMef-  ^ 
Justice  said: 

■*  The  rights  of  life  and  pergonal  liberty  are  natural  rights  of  man.  *  To 
eeotire  these  rights,'  ^ya  the  Beolaratlon  of  Independenoe,  '  govecnments  «i«e  J 
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inttitQted  aioOBg  men,  dttirlng  tholf  joi^  powers  from  the  oonsent  of  tlie 
goveTQ&d.'  The  very  hlgbeit  duty  of  the  SUtes,  when  they  (mtered  into  tha 
Union  nnder  the  Constitution,  wiia  to  pfoteot  «]]  perArns  within  their  bou&d- 
ttriee  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  '  inAHeiiftble  rights  with  which  they  were 
endowed  by  their  Creetor.'  fleyewignty  for  this  iraipoee  reets  elone  with 
the  Btfttee,  It  is  &o  more  the  duty,  or  within  the  powur^  of  the  United  Bt«tee 
to  pnnish  for  a  oonspiribcy  to  fuLiely  imprieou  or  tiiunleri  withiu  li  BUitei  tlum 
it  woold  be  to  pimieh  for  fi^Ue  imprisonment  or  murder  itaelf 

And  in  Siebold'e  ease,  Mr,  Jiistiee  Bradley  said: 

**  The  true  doctrine,  m  we  eoneelTOf  is  this,  that  whilst  the  State  iro 
rciiUy  eoTeroign  as  to  all  mjntters  wliich  have  not  b«>^n  ^rruTit^^d  f  n  the  juris* 
dicliou  and  eontrol  of  the  United  Sti^tea,  tiie  Constitution  iind  <  >nal 

laws  of  the  Utter  are  the  supreme  biw  of  the  land;  and  whpn  rtliet 

with  the  laws  of  the  Bt&tee,  they  are  of  parumouiit  authority  and  obligation.* 

If  these  extracts,  given  at  such  ItmgtJi^  serve  no  other  purponei 
they  will  at  least  explain,  in  official  hmgnagi*,  Ibo  true  th<x»ry  of 
our  g(»vemment,  and,  compared  with  the  measures  alrea^ly  de- 
tailed, will  ako  explain  how  different  from  the  theory  has  l>een 
the  practice.  How  is  this  practice  to  be  accounted  fort  In  three 
words;  power  without  responsibility.  By  responsibility  is,  of 
course,  meant  accountability  to  those  who  are  to  \m  affw.ted 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power.  If  there  be  one  political  truth 
more  than  another  tatight  by  history  as  by  reason,  it  ia  that 
responsibility  can  never,  without  danger,  be  separated  from 
power.  "  Little  responsibility,  then  little  power,^  is  the  maxim 
of  free  States. 

We  have  reduced  the  responsibility  of  members  of  Congress 
to  the  minimum.  Senators  are  responsible  to  their  own  StatoSy 
representatives  to  their  respective  oonstitnents.  Hen*  \\m 
responsibility  in  practii-ie  ends.  What  accountability  does  a 
st^nator  from  Nevada,  for  example,  feel  to  the  legislature  or 
f>eople  of  Massachusetts!  What  does  a  representative  from  a 
Michigan  district  care  for  the  interests  or  wishes  of  a  district  of 
Florida,  in  comparison  with  the  interests  or  wishes  of  his  own  t 
How,  then,  in  the  name  of  justioe,  can  the  senator  from  Nevada 
and  the  representative  from  Michigan  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  Florida  f  For  no  other 
reason  and  to  no  greater  extent  than  there  ai^  interests  common 
to  the  four  States,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  regulated  by  all 
of  them,  and  where,  if  they  do  not  agree^  the  majority  must 
decide. 


^i>r —tmi 
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These  oommoa  interests  are  few  in  number-    They  were 
atdered  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitntiani  and  set  down 
car^folly  chosen  words.    Since  then,  the  enormous  expaofiion 
our  territory  hae  increased  the  diversities  of  the  different 
The  interests  of  California  are  less  the  interests  of 
setts  now  than  were  the  interests  of  Georgia  at  the  beg 
the  century.    The  separate  interests  will  increase  and  the  eod 
mon  interests  dimini^  in  number  with  every  expansion  of 
tory.    How  little  of  accountability  to  the  countiy  the  meml 
of  Congress,  in  fact^  feel,  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
examples : 

A  bill  to  take  from  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  safeg 
of  the  habeas  corpus  was  defeated  only  by  the  most 
obstruction  from  the  minority  in  the  last  dsLjs  of  a  Coi 
And  yet  who,  of  all  the  members  that  voted  for  the  infamod 
biU,  lost  a  reelection  for  that  reason  t    Another  bill — which,  i 
fact,  became  a  law — took  from  the  Treasury  an  immense 
estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred  millions,  to  pay  what 
called  Arrears  of  Pensions,  but  which  were  not  arrears  or 
of  any  kind.    Who  that  voted  for  this  legislative  robbery  1 
by  itf    While  we  write,  a  biU  has  passed  the  two  Houses 
priating  eleven  millions  for  what  are  called  Rivers  and  Harb 
some  of  which  have  no  daim  to  national  recognition.    Sena 
Thurman  called  it  a  scheme  *'  to  reelect  members  of  Con^ 
How  was  it  expected  to  work  t    A  member  from  a  district  whc 
people  want  employment,  and  a  plentiful  disbursement  of  puhB 
money,  expects  to  win  popularity  and  votes  by  giving  tbem 
opportunity.    These  constituents  of  his  contribute  little  to 
Treajsury,  but  get  much  out  of  it.     He  votes  away  other  p« 
money,  the  contributions  of  other  constituencies  than  his  ( 
but  to  them  he  owes  no  accountability.    Of  the  seventy-^ 
senators,  only  forty-four  voted ;  and  of  these,  tweiii 
crats  and  six  Republicans  voted  for  the  bill,  eight  1>» 
four  Republicans  voted  against  it,  which  would  leave  nine  Dem^ 
csrats  and  twenty-three  Republicans  who  did  not  vote  at  alL 
lack  of  responsibility  is  in  the  nature  of  things.    There  w^ 
probably  few  members  of  either  House  who  thought  that  the 
own  constituents  would  suffer  from  the  measure .  nv*'^  hm  t-pI 
them  for  it 

Senat^^rs  and  representatives  feel  no  acoounUi 
country  at  large,  because  there  is  none  in  fact    1 
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BtancU  or  falls  by  his  own  constitaentg,  and  by  them  ulone. 
Suchf  at  least,  is  the  general  feeling.  The  only  way  to  make 
that  aceoontability  minister  to  the  general  good,  is  to  make 
ever}'  measure  fall  upon  the  constituents  of  each  member  as  it 
falls  upon  the  conivtituents  of  others,  that  is  to  say,  to  giro  him 
authority  to  legislate  only  upon  the  common  concerns  of  alL  li 
may,  of  course^  sometimes  happen  that  legislation  upon  these 
common  ooneems  may  not  affect  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
same  way  or  to  the  same  degree^  but  that  does  not  change  the 
principle  of  legislating  only  upon  concerns  that  are  common  to 
^  and  in  some  way  affect  alL 

The  American  theory  of  government  is  self-government 
This  means  that  the  individual  remains  his  own  master  in  all 
that  concerns  only  himself.  When  his  actions  interfere  with  the 
actions  of  another,  the  two  act  together.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  social  compact  or  body  politic,  this  is  the 
theory  on  which  joint  action  is  founded,  whether  of  two  persons 
or  of  many.  Whatever  concerns  one  idone  is  for  him  to  do; 
whatever  coneems  his  neighbor  and  himself  is  for  the  two  to  do 
together;  and  so  on  through  iill  aggregations  of  individuals 
until  we  arrive  at  that  final  organization  which  we  call  the  State. 
WJien  that  stage  is  reached,  States  may  unite  with  other  States 
for  the  management  of  conunon  oonoems^  and  so  form  a  central 
union,  federative  or  national.  This  does  not  mean  that  Maasa- 
ohxiaetts  shall  govern  South  Carolina,  nor  S4>utli  Carolina  Maa- 
sadiusetts;  but  that  each  shall  govern  itself  in  all  that  [)ertain8 
to  itself ;  and  that  in  matters  tiiat  pertain  to  both,  the  two  shall 
govern  both-  For,  if  in  a  matter  that  concerned  both,  the  two 
should  not  of  choice  act  together,  and  one  should  act  for  Iwth  j 
or  if  the  two,  acting  separately,  should  come  into  <M>llision^  and 
one  force  the  other  to  yield,  the  principle  of  self-government 
would  be  lost.  The  separate  concerns  of  the  States  are  for  the 
States  to  manage,  each  by  itself :  common  concerns  are  for  all 
together,  that  is,  for  the  United  States.  This  is  the  theory  of 
American  government  carried  to  i1»  logical  results.  In  the 
smallest  political  organi2ation,^-as,  for  example,  a  New  Eng- 
land township, — ^the  members  vote  in  person;  in  the  larger 
townships  the  members  vote  by  representatives.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  limitation  of  power  ia  tht*  sarati  in  both.  The  t^jwn 
Assembly  is  limited  by  the  statutes  of  the  State;  the  State 
Assembly  is  limited  by  the  State  constitution^  and  the  Federal 
Assembly^  by  the  FtHlcral  Constitution. 


^Es^i 


The  interests  common  to  aU  tlie  States  are,  as  has  tieeii  alrea^ 
BSid,  few  in  number.    The  framers  of  tlie  Constitution  undertooi 
to  enumerate  them,  and  the  enumeration  they  agreed  npon  ft 
fixed  in  that  organic  act,  there  to  remain  forever,  unless  changei 
by  amendment.    The  aim  of  this  instrument  was  to  keep  tlii 
States  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  to  present  them  as  one  v^ 
their  relations  abroad.    General  taxation^  war,  treaties,  foreign 
and  inter-State  commerce,  postal  service,  banliruptcy,  eopyrighi 
and  patent  right,  naturalkation,  coinage  5    these  were  objeell 
of  common  concern-    To  such  obj^ts  the  Federal  Goverameoi 
was  to  be  limited.    Its  founders  were  sagacious  men  ;  ttiey  walk€ 
in  the  light  of  the  soundest  philosophy ;  they  saw  that  a  repul 
Ucan  government  could  not  be  maintained  over  so  large  a  con 
try  without  a  strict  limitation  of  its  powers.    It  has  never ; 
been  done ;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ever  will  be  done ; 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  not.    Our  country*^ 
at  the  close  of  the  laet  century,  covered  as  large  a  part  of  QA 
earth's  surface  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Prance, 
and  Spain  j  it  is  now  neai'ly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,    Let 
ns  suppose  a  representative  government,  with  plenary  powers  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  SpaiUj  Italy,  SwitiGerlaiid, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  ask  ourselves  how  long  it  would  probably  last 
Should  we  not  agree  that  it  would  not  last  a  decade  I 

We  hear  sometimes  of  a  federation  of  the  world,  A  doeer 
union  of  tlie  nations,  through  some  great  council,  by  which  inter- 
national disputes  might  be  eettledj  and  war  prevented,  is  th^ 
dream  of  philanthropists  and  the  hope  of  the  Christian  believer. 
But  how  could  such  a  consummation  be  brought  to  pass  T  Only  by 
a  treaty  binding  the  good  faith  of  the  nations  to  abide  by  the  advice 
of  a  consultative  body  upon  a  few  subjects,  neither  wounding 
national  susceptibilities  nor  trenching  upon  national  autonomy. 
Imagine  representatives  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Germanie  Empire^  tlie  Austrian  double-headed  monarchy,  the 
Russian  auto<n'acy,  and  patriarchal  China,  meeting  in  one  cham- 
ber to  discuss  the  affairs  of  so  heterogeneous  a  constitnency. 
What  affairs  would  they  discuss  I  None  but  those  in  which  they 
have  a  common  concern ;  they  would  not  so  much  as  lay  a  little 
finger  upon  the  separate  interests  of  any  nation.  If  ever  a 
scheme  of  closer  union  should  be  brought  about  {and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  think  it  possible  to  bind  the  nations  together  dos^ 
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than  they  have  ever  yet  been  bound ;  the  Berlin  congress  went  a 
long  way  toward  it),  it  will  be  through  aome  special  organiza- 
tion, having  as  its  vital  principle  the  absolute  aatonomy  of  all 
the  nations.  II  it  be  possible  to  agnM>  upon  a  representative 
body  limited  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  subjects  of  universal 
ooncem^  and  so  limited  that  the  boundary  can  never  be  overpassed, 
then,  and  then  only,  such  a  union  may  be  possible. 

The  parallel  between  a  federation  and  a  constitutiona]  union 
is  of  course  incomplete.  The  difference  between  them  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  majority*  But 
thts  principle  upon  which  the  harmony  of  the  members  depends 
is  the  same. 

This  is  a  Federal  r epublia  In  the  late  presidential  canvass  an 
occasional  sign  was  put  up  that  '*"  This  is  a  nation,  not  a  league.^ 
The  sign  was  true  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  alL  A  nation,  strictly 
considered,  is  a  political  body,  sovereign  in  all  tilings  over  aU  its 
members.  Ours  is  not  such  a  nation ;  it  is  sovereign  to  the 
foreign  world  in  most  things,  but  even  then  not  in  ali  It  could 
not  cede  to  Great  Britain,  for  example,  a  part  of  Maine  without 
Maine's  consent  In  our  domestic  world,  it  is  sovereign  only  in 
a  few  things.  In  most  of  the  concerns  of  our  daily  life,  it  is  not 
more  sovereign  over  us  than  is  England  or  France.  A  fashion  is 
creeping  in  slowly,  and  no  doubt  carelessly,  of  using  the  worda 
^*  United  States  ^  as  a  nominative  singular ;  some  persons  have 
been  bold  enough,  indeed,  to  say  '^  the  United  States  is*^  Thia 
is  as  bad  in  grammar  as  in  fact.  The  Constitution  says  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  ^^  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  imder  ihem^^  is  the  language  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article ;  and  ^^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  thmn,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,^  is 
that  of  the  third  section  of  the  third  article^  The  letter  signed  by 
Washington  and  addressed  by  the  convention  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  inclosing  the  Constitution,  contained  this  paragraph : 
**  It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  Federal  government  of  theee 
States  to  secure  all  rights  of  the  independent  sovereign  to  each^ 
and  yet  provide  for  the  interests  and  safety  of  alL  Individnala 
entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share  of  hberty  to  preserve 
the  rest ;  the  magnitude  of  the  sacriflce  must  depend  as  well  on 
the  situation  and  the  eircumstance  as  on  the  object  to  be  attained. 
It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw,  with  precision,  the  lines 
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between  those  rights  which  must  be  surrendered  and  those 
jniist  be  reserved.^    The  words  "  Federal  ^  and  **  Conf edei 
applied  to  the  Union,  were  of  frequent  oocurrenoe  in  our 
public  documents.    Washington  used  the  adjective  **  federal^ 
to  designate  the  territoi^-  btilongiug  to  the  United  Statues  in 
District  of  Columbia  j  Jefferson  spoke  of  the  **  establishment 
our  present  Federal  Government;^  Madison  of  the   "  varioi 
forms  of  our  extended  Confederacy ; "  John  Quincy  Adams 
the  "  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal  Government ;  ^  Ji 
son  of  tie  "  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government  \  ^  Van 
of  the  **  (M)ncems  of  the  whole  Confederacy ;  ^  Harrison 
^*  powers  which  have  been  granted  to  the  Federal  Govemmen' 
Tyler  of  the  ^'  ofl&ce  of  President  of  this  Confederacy ; "  Polk 
the  "  safeguard  of  our  Federative  compact  \ "  Pierce  of  the  ** 
reliance  of  the  Confederacy ;  ^  and  Buchanan  of  the  *'  ooi 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution.^ 

The  strong  tide  that  for  twenty  years  has  been  setting  to^ 
centralifiation  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  surges  of 
civil  war.     The  nation  waa  struggling  for  life,  and  thoee  wl 
administered  it«  affairs  did  not  always  measure  their  pow 
tieir  right.    This  was  deplorable,  for  the  Constitution  was 
for  war  as  well  as  peace,  and  there  was  never  a  necessity  fi 
fitretching  its  powers  beyond  the  tension  which  itself  allows 
But  the  civil  war  is  not  responsible  for  aU  that  has  happens 
A  National  Bank  and  a   Tariff    came  before   the   war; 
interference  with  the  elections  has  come  since ;   the  other  m< 
nres,  if  they  grew  out  of  the  war,  were  continued  long  after 
last  gun  had  been  fired.     There  are  causes  tending  to  centraUxik 
tion  more  permanent  than  our  gre^t  conflict  of  arms* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  new  form  of  govern 
mant,  tliough  it  has  lasted  nearly  a  century^  yet  that  is  but  a 
span  in  the  life  of  a  people.    Think  of  it  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
help  confessing  to  ourselves  that  the  system  under  which  we  li 
is  even  yet  an  experiment.    Ours  is  the  only  fedcrrf  r**publ 
that  ever  embraced  a  continent  and  governed  fifty  millions 
inhabitants.    Never  before  have  so  many  great  and  opule 
States,  with  such  diversities  of  interests,  been  brought  togt*th 
under  one  national  authority.    Flanked  by  an  ocean  on  eith 
side,  stretching  with  Alaska  almost  from  the  torrid  t 
zone,  yielding  every  fruit  of  the  bounteous  earth,  aun 
the  fairest  forms  of  hill  and  plain,  lake  and  river,  it  stands  a 
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world  in  itself,  with  all  ite  diversities  of  indtiistriid  and  Bovinl  life. 
The  interests  of  the  people  in  snch  a  country  must  be  as  various 
as  the  wide  and  diverge  regions  they  inhabit. 

kThe  pressure  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  the  exemaae  ol 
powers  comes  fn>m  four  di^erent  quartenB :  the  p^f ormanee 
ttie  natural  functions  of  government,  the  intereste  of  majori- 
l^  the  demands  of  party,  and  the  seliemes  of  monopoUsta 
Against  the  operation  of  th^e  causes^  what  is  there  to  oppose 
^Hirpation  or  to  compel  moderation  T    Nothing  but  the  limita- 
^^Ib  of  the  Constitution,  the  resistance  of  the  eoordinate  deparU 
mente,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  people. 

The  limitations  of  the  Constitution  are  plain  enough  in 
themselves.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  language  more  carefully 
■chosen  or  more  easily  understood.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
^Kon  thought  that  they  had  found  the  means  of  limiting  effeetu- 
HftUy  the  powers  of  Congress^  when  they  had  thus  enumerated 
them,  and  established  two  coordinate  departments — the  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial — as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Legislature.  In 
practice,  however,  the  counterpoise  has  not  proved  equal  For 
this  there  are  two  reasons :  one,  that  the  presidential  veto  may 
l)e  overridden  by  two-thirds  of  each  House^  as,  in  fact,  it  has 
been  on  the  oooasions  when  it  was  most  needed ;  and  the  other, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  either  given  way  before  the  deter- 
mined will  of  Congress,  or  has  so  construed  the  discretion  of 
the  Legislature,  in  the  choice  of  me^ans,  as  to  le^ve  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  to  define  and  limit  its  own  powers 
in  particulars  the  most  important  to  the  equipoise  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Thus,  when  President  Johnson  vetoed  the  Recon- 
struction bill,  it  was  promptly  repassed  by  more  than  two-thirds 
of  each  House,  and  he  was  Lmpeached,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  office,  for  opposing  the  will  of  Congress;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  prevented  from  pronouncing  its  judgment 

I  upon  the  same  measure,  by  the  defiant  attitude  of  Congress, 
And  its  repeal  of  the  law  which  gave  the  court  jurisdiction.  In 
another  instance,  that  court  was  made,  by  seating  two  new 
li  judges,  to  reverse  its  previous  decision  against  the  constitution- 
^^ality  of  the  act  which  made  Government  promises  to  pay  equal 
^Bto  payment.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  vain  thing  to  look  to  either 
^^he  President  or  the  Supreme  Court  for  effectual  resistance  to 
the  determined  will  of  Congress.  In  theory,  indeed,  an  act  of 
HCongress  against  the  Constitution  is  a  nullity.  Chief-Justice 
^^       VOL.  cxxxn.— NO,  294.  29 
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Marshall  said  that  long  ago^  la  these  memorable  words, 
form  part  of  his  opinion  in  Mai*bury  against  Madison  j 

^This  original  and  supreme  wHL''  [that  ^  the  wiB  of  the  peopl^ 
'^  organises   the   govenunent,  and  afisigns  to  different   de|kaitmAnte 
reepe«tive  powers.    It  may  either  atop  here  or  estat^Lah  cortain  limite  ni 
to  be  tranaceiided  by  tho»e  departments.    The  goremmani  of  the  Unit^ 
States  is   of  the  latter  desoriptioii.      The  poweri  of  the   leglalatitTe 
defined  arid  limited ;  and  that  those  Umita  may  not  be  mie taken  or  fo 
the  Constitution  is  written.    To  what  purpose  are  powers  Limited^  aad 
what  purpose  is  that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  if  these  Uniita  1 
any  time  be  passed  by  those  intended  to  be  restrained?    The 
between  a  goTermnent  with  limited  and  unlimited  powers  is  aboli 
those  limits  do  not  confine  the  persona  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  and  1 
prohibited  and  acta  allowed  are  of  equal  obligation«" 

All  these  limitations  and  supposed  safeguards  have  not 
ficed,  however,  to  defend  us  agamst  the  strong  tendencies 
centralization,   because  the  all-important  qualification,  that 
the  choice  of  means  Congress  has  in  fact  discretion  the  juih 
ample,  leaves  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government 
possession  of  a  mass  of  powers,  original  and  incidental,  for  thd 
safe  and  wise  exercise  of  which  the  States  and  the  people  havq 
no  ^equate  guaranty  but  in  themselves. 

Vi^lance  is  bora  of  intelligence  and  wiU,    They  who  exe 
cise  it  must  not  only  watch,  but  determine.    In  this  way^  and 
this  only,  can  the  tendency  to  centralization  be  arrested- 

That  it  must  be  arrested,  if  we  would  preserve  our  libertie 
seems  too  plain  for  discussion.    If  there  be  any  certain  condusioid 
to  be  drawn  from  history,  it  is  that  a  consolidated  government 
cannot  be  established  on  so  wide  a  domain,  unless  it  be  moB 
caL    In  "  Metternich's  Memoirs  "  is  a  remarkable  passage  on  i 
condition  of  Gtermany  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon : 

**  The  idea  of  the  state  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  united  soveireigotyi] 
whether  that  of  a  personal  sovereign  or  that  of  the  soTereignty  of  the  poopk 
The  personal  sovereign  may  reign  over  several  countries  different  in  the 
provincial  laws  and  in  their  local  interior  administration.    One  ao^efeign  ^ 
people  cannot  rule  over  another." 

This  seems  to  us  the  statement  of  a  political  principle  ap] 
cable  to  men  everywhere,  and  especially  to  us :  **  One  sovi 
people  caunot  rule  over  another." 

In  a  public  address,  several  years  ago,  General  Garfield 
mated  the  number  of  Federal  ofiice-holders  at  more  than 
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hundred  thoasatid.  Our  poptdatioB  was  then  about  forty 
millions^  which  would  place  in  the  Federal  service  one  in  mery 
four  hundred  of  all  the  people.  Only  a  fifth  of  the  perwnis 
livtDg  are  adult  men  \  &o  that  one  in  eighty  of  theee  adults  is 
fastened  on  the  Federal  Treafiuxy,  and  probably  every  fiftieth 
family  \r  dependent  upon  it.  Add  to  this  thatv,  according  to  the 
prevalent  theory,  the  dependence  is  precanouB^  because  the 
troops  of  office-holders  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  party, 
taking  or  losing  office  aa  it  rises  or  falls.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  country  is  yearly  burdened  with  more  patronage,  and 
driven  on  to  the  exercise  of  more  power  t 

The  disposition,  of  course,  increases  with  the  indulgence* 
Every  encroachment  is  a  temptation  to  a  new  one.  How  soon  sue* 
cesfifnl  resistance  will  come,  it  is  impossible  to  f oretelL  Let  ns 
hope  tlmt  it  will  come  by  the  peaceful  exercise  of  the  ballot  in  tlie 
ordinary  elections.  It  may  come  in  the  form  of  a  revision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  or  it  may  come — which  heaven  avert— with 
violent  convulsion.  One  Uung  appean^  to  be  certain,  and  that 
is  that  the  country  will  not  be  divided.  Under  some  form  of 
government,  and  with  more  or  less  of  freedom,  the  United  Hates 
will  maintain  their  domiuion  from  sea  to  sea.  If  encroachments 
go  OD  increasLQg,  the  pressure  upon  particular  sectious  will 
become  heavier  and  heavier:  there  will  be  on  the  one  hand  a 
demand  for  a  stronger  government  to  put  down  resistance,  and  on 
the  other  a  demand,  in  order  to  protect  minorities,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  authority  which  is  not  controlled  by  fluctnating 
assemblies.  At  least,  it  may  be  set  down  as  not  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  things  and  ttie  order  of  events,  that  a  hundred 
millions  of  people,  covering  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  and 
fifty-eight  of  longitude,  with  all  the  diversitaes  of  soil,  climate, 
and  productions  which  our  country  displays,  should  continue  to  be 
governed  in  aU  their  concerns  by  an  assembly  of  representatives, 
who  cannot  in  some  way  be  all  reached  by  aU  the  constituenciee. 

We  have  said  that  the  great  ends  of  government  are  unity 
and  freedom.  The  former  we  are  sure  of ;  for  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  any  causes  now  discernible  can  divide  the  American 
people  into  two  or  more  republics,  nations,  confederacies,  or  other 
forms  of  political  orgpuization.  We  are  united  and  shall  remain 
united  under  some  form  of  government,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Are  we  as  sure  of  our  freedom  as  of  our  unity!  That  depends 
upon  the  preservatiim  of  the  States  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power. 
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m  thej  atand  under  the  Constitutioii,  nothing  added  axid  not 
taken  away  hj  unjust  interpretatioQ  or  uulawful  foree.    Secimt 
for  person  and  property  i&  more  important  even  than  iiiiit7J 
For  this  security  we  depend  upon  the  States*    To  b©  a  State  * 
the  American  Union  is  to  be  sovereign  in  everything  within  iti 
own  borders,  except  where  the  sovereignty  in  a  certain  limit 
number  of  things  has  been  ^^anted  to  the  coinmoa  government  < 
all  the  States.  Sovereigu  States  should  be  kept  as  a  good  old-fa 
ioned  expresmon.   Long  may  it  live !   State  rights  got  a  bad  i 
because  they  were  pushed  to  excess — nullification  was  a  folly^ 
and  secession  was  a  crime — but  because  this  folly  and  this  erim0 
were  committed  in  the  name  of  State  rights,  it  would  be  folly  ' 
infer  that  the  name  may  not  have  a  good  meaning  and  represent 
a  useful  thing,    "  Confederacy'^  was  a  name  abhoired  when 
were  fighting  the  Confederate  armie^j  but  we  are  not  now  to  b©"^ 
frightened  by  a  word.    The    ceiling  of   the    Representative^^ 
Chamb^  in  the  Capitol  is  divided  into  panels  of  glass,  throi] 
which  the  sunlight  pours  into  the  room^  and  on  which  are  paintedi^ 
one  after  another,  the  names  and  escutcheons  of  the  severa 
States  whose  representatives  sit  below.    There  is  the  emblem  < 
New  York  and  her  motto  '^  ExcehioTj^  and  there  the  emblem  < 
Virginia  and  her  motto  "  Sic  Semper  T^rannis  ";  Massaehuset 
with  sword  uplifted,  writes  **  JBme  petit  plamdam  »ub  Uhertai 
quietem^^'   and  Pennsylvania  displays  her  eagle  crowned  wit 
lights  and  proclaims  ^'  Virtue,  Liberty^  and  Independence."   Every] 
escutcheon  set  above  the  chamber  represents  a  sovereign  StateyJ 
which  has  a  history,  a  pride^  and  a  policy  of  its  own.     In  th#1 
same  ceiling  are  vacant  panelsj  left  for  future  States  as  they 
are  expected  to  come  in  long  procession.    A  thoughtful  person^J 
looking  up  at  thenj,  cannot  but  ask  himself,  Will  they  ever  ' 
filled!    That  depends  on  the  men  who  sit  beneath,  and  on 
people  who  send  them  there. 

David  DuDiiBV  Fielj), 


THE  OLD  VERSION  AND  THE  NEW. 


KING  JAMES'S  VEBSION, 


On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  James  I.,  the  son  of  her 
riral,  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  of  Scots,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  rigid  school  of 
Scotch  Presbyterianism,  subscribed  the  Scotch  Confession  of 
Faith  drawn  up  by  John  Knox,  the  enemy  of  his  mother,  and 
had  called  the  Anglican  liturgy  **  an  Ul-said  mass  in  English.'' 
But  his  promotion  to  the  English  throne  was  speedily  followed 
by  an  abandonment  of  his  Scotch  Presbyterianism  for  Anglican 
Episcopalianism.  The  change  suited  his  monarchical  and  dee^ 
potic  itistinctf  which  found  expression  in  his  pet  aphorism,  **  No 
bishopf  no  king,^  *'A  Scotch  presbytery,"  he  said,  '^  agrees  aa 
well  with  monarchy  as  Ck>d  and  the  DeviL  Then,  Jack,  and 
Tom,  and  WOl,  and  Dick  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  my 
cottnciL  Therefore,  I  reiterate  my  former  speech :  *  Le  rotf  s^avi- 
sera,^^  He  was  certainly  no  ordinary  man.  His  reading  and 
writing  ranged  from  the  mysteries  of  predestination  to  witch- 
craft and  tobacco,  and  his  courtiers  lauded  him  as  the  Solomon 
of  his  age.  Archbishop  Whitgift  said  to  him  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference ;  **  Undoubtedly  your  Majesty  speaks  by  the 
special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit."  In  the  adulatory  address  of 
dedication,  the  translators  of  the  Bible  which  unjustly  bears  his 
name  bail  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  the  ^'  appearance  of  the 
sun  in  his  strengtlL"  He  was  witty,  shrewd,  and  learned,  but 
pedantic,  concdted,  cowardly,  mean,  intemperate,  and  profane, 
and  lacked  practical  common  sense,  which,  for  a  ruler  especially, 
is  more  important  than  uncommon  sense.  Henry  IV.  of  France 
called  him  "the  wisest  fool  in  Chnstendom."    And  Maeaulay 
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says  that  he  was  staminormg;  and  dobbering,  and  talkmg  ia 
style  alternately  of  a  buffoon  and  of  a  peda^gae.     He  redii 
England  from  a  monarchy  of  the  first  rank,  whioh  it  kail  at 
under  Elizabeth,  to  a  Becondary  order,  and  introduced  tlie  ckd- 
potic,   hypocritical^  and    semi-popish    suec^Bssion    of    the    fo^i 
Stuarts,  which  provoked  the  Puritan  rebellion,  and  iiidir 
led  to  the  colonization  of  New  E3ngland  and  the  triumph  of 
eration  in  old  England.     Macaulay  says  that  England  **oi/ 
more  to  the  weakneasee  and  meannesses  of  Jamos  I.  than  to 
wisdom  and  courage  of  much  better  sovereigns." 

So  we  may  say  that  to  the  vanity,  rather  than  the  wisdc 
and  foresight  of  this  monarch,  we  owe  the  best  popular  tranjslii^ 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  England  or  any  other  country  ever 
possessed.  He  suggested  it,  or  rather  approved  of  the  sugges- 
tion, which  came  from  a  Pnritan  divine,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mission for  the  translation,  which  still  bears  his  name.  But  1 
is  all ;  he  never  spent  a  penny  on  the  work^  he  never  owned 
authorized  it,  and  left  it  to  its  natural  fate.  For  more  than 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  English-speaking  world  has 
drinking  the  water  of  life  *'  from  the  jaw-bones  of  a  royal  jack- 
ass." Fortunately,  the  connection  of  this  noble  work  with  Jame» 
is  purely  nominal,  and  even  that  connection  has  long  since  been, 
dropped  from  the  American  editions  by  the  omission  of  the  { 
cation  *'to  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James,  bj 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireiaad 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  et^i." 

The  authorized  English  version,  so  called, — although  it 
never  properly  authorized  either  by  king,  or  parliament,  or  ooa 
vocation,  but  simply  by  usage,^ — ^had  its  birth  in  the  Hampt 
Court  Conference,  held  in  January,  1604.  In  that  noble  pale 
built  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  on  Use 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  presented  to  Henry  VIII.,  the 
assembled  in  the  presence  of  King  James,  and  at  his  in\itatiod 
Archbishop  Whitgift  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Bancroft  of  Londod 
seven  other  bishops  and  eight  deans,  on  the  pai-t  of  the  conser 
ative  conformists,  and  four  leaders  of  the  progressive  Puritan 
party,  with  the  learned  Dr.  John  Reynolds  of  Oxford,  t<  * 
about  the  burning  questions  which  agitated  the  then  m 
Church  of  England.  The  king  acted  both  as  moderator  suv 
judge,  and  lost  no  chance  to  display  his  learning  and  wit  dorinl 
the  debate.    He  rudely  rejected  every  petition  of  the  Purit 
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neiiig  A8  his  final  argoment :  ^'  I  will  m^e  them  conform  them- 
selveSf  or  else  I  win  harry  them  out  of  the  lancL  or  ebe  do  worse,** 
By  doing  worse^  he  me^yit^  ^^  just  hang  them,  that  is  all."  This 
was  his  short  method  with  tUssimtera. 

In  one  pointy  however,  he  yielded  to  the  obnoxious  Puritans, 
notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  bishops.  This  was  the  revis- 
ion  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  which  had,  from  Queen  Ehital  Math's 
time,  been  used  in  all  the  churches  of  England,  whilt*  the  Oeneva 
Bible  uf  1560  was  the  favorite  version  of  the  common  people  in 
their  families.  The  suggestion  came  from  Dr.  Reynolds  and  led 
to  an  interesting  debatt%  which  we  will  give  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Fuller  ( **  Church  Ilist^irj-  of  Britain^"  BtM>k  x.  See,  1) : 

''Dr.  BeynoIdB :— Mfty  yonr  Majesty  be  pleased  ihftt  the  Hble  be  tiew 
tnuiBlat«d,  Bnofa  as  nre  ertont  not  luisweriiig  ike  origiitaL 

^*  And  be  instanced  thr^e  partieidarB :  (HI.  i^,  25,  in  the  original,  ovvtouiDj^ 
Ifl  Ul  tpanslfttedi  *bordereth**  Psalm  cv*  28,  in  tJae  original,  *They  wero 
not  disobedient/  is  ill  translated,  '  They^  were  not  obedient.*  P)»lm  cvi.  30^ 
in  the  original^  'Phit&ehiis  exeeuted  judgment/  is  HI  translated,  'Phineha^ 
prayed/ 

**  Bishop  of  Lotidon : — If  ey«ry  man's  bumor  tnight  W  folknred,  thore 
would  be  no  end  of  translating. 

**  His  Majesty  : — I  ppofeas  I  eoitld  nerer  yet  see  a  Bible  weU  translsled  in 
English :  but  I  think  that,  of  aU,  that  of  Geneva  is  the  worst.  I  wish  some 
speeial  pains  were  taken  for  a  uniform  tranalation ;  which  should  be  done  by 
the  best  leanued  in  both  universities,  then  reTiewed  by  the  bishops^  presented 
to  the  Privy  Council,  lastly,  ratified  by  royal  anthoiity,  to  be  read  in  th« 
whole  church,  and  no  other. 

**  Bishop  of  London :— But  it  is  fit  that  no  marginal  notes  should  be  added 
thereunto. 

"His  Majesty: — That  oaveat  is  weU  put  in;  for  In  the  Geneva  tnnslatkHi, 
some  notes  are  partial^  untrue,  seditious^  and  savoring  of  traitorous  conceits : 
As  when  from  Exodus  L  19,  disobedience  to  kings  is  allowed  in  a  marginil 
note ;  and,  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  King  Asa  taxed  in  the  note  for  only  depotmff  bis 
mother  for  idolatry,  and  not  kHUmf  her.  To  conclude  this  point :  let  errors  in 
the  matter  of  faith  be  amended,  and  indifferent  things  be  interpreted,  and  a 
gloss  added  unto  them.  For  as  Bartolus  de  Bsgrno  saitht  that  *■  a  king  with 
some  weakness  is  better  than  still  a  change ';  so  rmther  a  ehoroh  with  some 
faults  than  an  innovation.  And  surely  if  these  were  the  greatest  matters  that 
grieved  yon,  I  need  not  have  been  troubled  with  such  importimate  eamplainta." 

Dr.  ReyTiolds,  the  real  mover  of  th©  enteirpnse,  is  described 
by  Anthony  Wood  as  a  prodigious  scholar,  who  **had  turned 
over  all  writers^  profane,  eccleaiaetica^  and  divine,  all  the  conn* 
cils,  fathers^  and  histories  of  the  church.''    He  was  commissioned 
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as  one  of  l^e  traBBlaiorg  of  the  company  wMeh  had  in  charge  thi 
prophetical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  died  in  Maj 
1607,  foiu'  years  before  the  pubheation  of  the  wort 

The  king  was  not  slow  in  making  prepamtions.  In  July  0i 
the  same  year  he  commissioned  forty-four  dignitaries  and  scholai^ 
who  had  been  selected  by  some  unknown  but,  no  doubt,  com 
petent  anthoiity,  to  carry  out  the  revision,  and  direeted  Baiij 
eroft,  who  in  the  meantime  had  become  Archbishop  of  CanteiP 
bury,  to  make  provision  for  the  compensation  of  the  translaton 
by  chnrch  preferment.  He  divided  them  into  Mx  elasseSy  wh^ 
were  to  meet  at  Westminster  (London),  Camhridgej  and  Oxford 
two  classes  in  each  placa  The  original  Scriptures,  including  til 
Apocrypha,  were  in  like  manner  divided  into  six  portions^  oi 
of  which  was  assigned  to  each  class  for  translation.  The  foUow^ 
ing  rules,  prescribed  by  the  king^  were  transmitted  to  the 
lators: 


**  It  The  ordiniiTy  Bible  re&d  in  the  ehur^ik,  oommonly  called  tiie  \ 
Bibk,  to  be  f oUowed^  and  aa  Bttle  ftliered  aa  the  original  will  permit* 

'*2,  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  ot±ier 
names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained^  aa  near  &a  may^be,  aoooTdingly  aa  they  ai« 
vulgarly  used. 

'*  3.  The  old  eccleslafitioal  wordu  to  be  kept^  ai  the  word  6km^  not  to 
be  traiiBlated  mngregatiofk 

"  4,  Wben  any  word  hath  diyei*s  significations,  that  to  be  kept  which  hath 
been  moat  commonly  used  by  the  moat  emineot  fathers^  being  agreeably  to 
the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogiea  of  faith. 

^^5.  The  dirision  of  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all  or  a£  little  as 
may  be,  if  necessity  bo  require* 

"6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  bt*t  only  for  the  explanation 
of  tke  Hebrew  or  Greek  words^  which  cannot,  without  aomo  elromnlCK^ntto^ 
ao  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text. 

"  7>  Sueh  qnotationa  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  iliall  aerro 
for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another, 

**  8,  Erery  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  »ame  ohapter  or 
chapters ;  and,  having  translated  or  amended  them  aaTerally  by  himself  where 
he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together  to  confirm  what  they  have  done  and  ap'ee 
for  their  part  what  sbaU  atand. 

"9.  As  any  one  company  hath  diapfttchod  auy  one  book  in  this  manneTp 
they  eban  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously  and  judiciously  i 
for  Ma  Majesty  is  very  careful  in  thia  point. 

"10*  If  any  company,  upon  the  roriew  of  the  book  ao  aentj  shall  doubt 
or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  vend  them  word  thereof,  to  note  the  placea,  and 
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tliarawithftll  to  sezkd  their  reaMxns ;  to  wltkli  if  they  eooMiit  not,  tly»  ^^^^^ 
«iiee  to  be  compoimded  at  the  geueinJ  meeiiiig,  wUoh  U  to  1>6  i»r  lk#  iiW^ 
pec«ODB  of  each  eompauj,  at  the  end  of  the  work* 

**11.  When  any  place  of  special  obsmuity  is  doubted  of»  let!  -  "•  «»w 
direotod  by  authority  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land  for  bi»  jadg^urt  in 
«iuih  a  place. 

'*  1 2.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  reet  of  his  elergy, 
admoni&hing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and  charge 
as  nmny  a«p  being  skillf  ol  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to 
vend  their  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either  at  Westminster, 
Cambridge^  or  Oxford^  aoeording  as  it  was  direoted  before  in  the  King's  letter 
to  the  archbishop. 

"  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  Wefltmliiflter 
and  Chester,  for  Westm^Lsteri  and  the  King's  prof eesots  hi  Hebrew  and  Gvsek 

m  the  two  univer«itJes, 

"14.  These  tranaUtions  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better  with  thi?  text 
than  the  Bishops'  Bible :  Tyndale'e,  Coverdale's,  MaUhew's  [Eogerii's].  Whit- 
ohnrob's  [CraDmer's],  Oeneira* 

^*  1 5.  By  a  later  rule  three  or  four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grare  divines, 
in  either  of  the  universitieB^  not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  sflsigned 
to  be  ovetseers  of  the  traoelationt  for  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth 
rule*" 


The  actnal  number  of  translators  was  only  forty-seven.  The 
remaining  seven  may  have  died  or  resigned.  The  active  mem- 
bers were,  no  doubt,  the  best  scholars  of  England  at  that  time, 
as  is  very  evident  from  the  result.  Yet  most  of  them  are  en- 
tirely forgotten :  they  live  only  in  their  work.  The  same  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  new  revisers.  The  work  is  far  more  important 
than  the  workmen. 

The  translation,  or  revision  rather,  was  finished  and  pgbliahed 
in  1611,  and  thus  welcomed  by  Fuller  (iii.  274) : 


"  And  now,  after  long  expectation  and  great  desire,  came  forth  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  (most  beautifaUy  printed),  by  a  select  and  competent 
number  of  divines,  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  not  being  too  many,  lest  one 
ahould  trouble  another ;  and  yet  many^  lest,  in  any,  things  might  haply  escape 
them :  who,  neither  coveting  praise  for  expedition,  oor  fearing  reproach  for 
BJactaiesa  (seeing,  in  a  business  of  moment^  none  deserve  blame  for  convenient 
alowness),  had  expended  almost  three  yean  in  the  work,  not  only  examining 
the  channels  by  the  fountain,  translations  with  the  originaU  which  w%m  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  but  also  comparing  channels  with  channels,  which  was 
abundantly  useful,  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  languages. 
8o  that  their  induatryy  sldllfnlnest,  piety,  and  discretion,  have  herein  bound 
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the  eb^iroli  onto  tJiem  in  a  debt  of  epeoial  remembranee  and 
^ese  with  Jacob,  'rolled  away  the  Btoae  from  the  mouth  of  the  w)oU' 
life,  Qenesis  xxix.  10;  so  that  now  even  Baohels,  weak  womeii,  mmy  tr^okj 
come,  both  to  diink  themaelyes,  and  water  the  flocks  of  their  families  at  Che 


We  bestow  the  highest'  praise  npon  the  aatliori2ei!  vcrsic 
when  we  say  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  English  reproduction  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  reads  like  an  original  wor^ 
The  strongest  proof  of  its  exeeDency  is  its  universal  adoptin 
and  use  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  all 
various  denominations  and  sects  into  which  English  and  Ame 
ican  Protestant  Christendom  is  divided-    It  is  the  conimon  bat 
of  union  between  them  alL 

In  properly  estimating  King  James's  version^  howe\'er^  we  mua 
not  forget  its  defects,  which  are  numerous  and  serious.  A^ 
rable  as  it  is  for  popular  and  practical  purposes,  it  is  full  of  minor 
errors,  inaccuracies,  and  inconsistencies,  if  tested  by  the  stand 
ards  of  modem  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholarship.  The  forty-sevt 
revisers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this.  They  knew  the  anciet 
languages  well  enough  to  read  them  fluently  and  translate  froa 
them  idiomatically ;  but  they  had  a  very  imperfect  apparatus  < 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  The  niceties  and  shades  of  the 
languages  could  not  be  appreciated.  The  departures  in  the 
of  the  article  are  so  innumerable,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Greek 
tenses  (the  aorist,  imperfect,  and  perfect)  so  constant  and  art 
trapy,  that  they  seem  to  have  translated  from  the  Latin  Vu 
gate  rather  than  from  the  Greek,  Moreover,  a  vast  amount 
of  philological,  archfl^logical,  geographical,  and  historical  know] 
edge  has  accumulated  within  \he  last  two  hundred  and 
years,  but  more  especially  during  the  present  generation,  whiet 
can  be  utilized  for  the  proper  imderstanding  of  the  Bible,  and 
which  is  indisputably  necessary  for  an  accurate  translation. 

THE  NEW  REVISION. 


These  and  other  considerations  have  resulted  at  last  in 
resumption  of  the  work  of  re\dsion  in  the  year  1870,  by  the  com^ 
bined  labor  of  Biblical  scholars  from  all  the  lemling  Protes 
denominations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    The  ] 
ish  Committee  and  the  American  Committee  are  divided; 
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two  companies^  one  for  tli«i  Old  and  one  for  the  New  Teetaaneiili 
and  each  company  acts  as  a  unit,  which  secures  greater  harmony 
and  consistency  than  the  gysteni  adopt'ed  by  King  James.  Tba 
New  Testament  was  completed  at  the  dose  of  last  year^  just  fivo 
hundred  years  after  WicUf s  Bible,  and  will  be  puliUshed  in  the 
month  of  May,  simultaneoiisly  in  England^  Scotland^  America, 
and  Australia.  In  England,  it  will  b«  published  in  various 
sizes  and  at  various  prices  by  the  University  Pre«ses  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge^  which  have  always  had  the  monopoly  c»f  Bible 
printing.  In  this  country,  the  publication  is  left  ft^e  like  that 
of  the  authorized  version,  but,  of  course,  with  all  the  risk  of 
variations  and  mutilations  to  which  irresponsible  reprints  are 
subject.     The  Old  Testament  will  be  finished  in  two  years. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Anglo-American  revision, 
which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  those  pre.scribed  by  King 
James: 

**  L  To  introduce  S8  few  ftlteratioiw  u  potiriblo  iato  tJu»  text  of  tlio 
ftQthorized  version  consistently  with  fmithfulnees. 

''2.  To  limit,  M  far  ta  possible,  the  expression  of  sueh  ftltemtions  to  the 
UngoAge  of  the  anthorixed  or  earlier  Tendons. 

''  3.  Each  company  to  ^  twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised,  onc^  pro- 
visionally, the  second  time  finally. 

*^4.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  eyidenoe  \M 
decidedly  preponderating ;  and  that  when  the  text  so  adopted  dlfferB  from 
that  from  which  the  anthotiaed  venlcm  waa  made,  the  alteration  be  indi- 
cated in  the  margin. 

*^  5.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text^  on  tba  second  final  revision 
by  each  company,  except  two-thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the  same ; 
hot  on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  simple  msjorities. 

*'  0.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have  gives  rise  to 
discassion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereon  till  the  next  meeting,  whensoever 
the  same  shall  be  required  by  one-third  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  suich 
intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for  the  next  meeting. 

''  7.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chaptera,  p^ges,  paragraphs,  iialiea,  and 
ponctnation. 

**  8.  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when  oon^ered  deamble, 
to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their 

opinions/' 

The  English  Committee  began  actnal  work  in  Mny,  1H70,  and 
the  American  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  English^  in 
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October^  1872,  but  the  latter  was  orgaDized  in  1871  by  invit 
of  the  former.  Both  committees  embraced  in  all  one  he 
and  one  members ;  but  of  these,  a  number  died  or 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  present  number  of  aiittve  mean* 
bers  is  seventy-nine,  of  whom  Mty4wo  bdong  to  the  1<S«glUli 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  American  Committee. 


KING  JAMES'S  VERSION  AND  THE  NEW  REVISION  COMPARED. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  the  points  of  agreement  and  differ- 
ence between  King  James's  version  and  the  Anglo-American 
revision : 

First.  Both  are  not  new  versions,  but  revisions  of  preceding 
versions,  each  being  based  chiefly  upon  its  immediate  predeoc^ 
sor  in  authorized  use,  and  retaining  substantially  the  same  kind 
of  English^  so  as  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  tradition  and  the 
bond  of  union. 

Second.  Both  are  intended  for  popular  use  in  chorchea  and 
families.  They  employ  the  common,  yet  noble  and  dignified 
language  of  the  people,  as  the  sacred  writers  did.  There  is  a 
consecrated  Bible  idiom  which  differs  as  much  from  the  scientiflo 
language  of  scholars  as  from  the  vulgar  language  of  the  street 
It  does  not  either  fly  too  high  for  the  reach  of  the  many,  nor 
crawl  on  the  dust. 

Third.  Both  represent  the  best  Biblical  scholarship  of  the  i 
in  which  they  were  made. 

Fourth.  King   James's  version,  although  suggested  by  J 
individual  scholar  (Dr,  Reynolds),  was  undertaken  and 
on  by  royal  authority,  but  unaided  by  the  royal  purse  and 
royal  seal  of  approval*    The  new  revision  originated  in  the  ] 
and  heart  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Convocation  of  < 
bury,  and  is  carried  on  by  Biblical  scholars,  independent  of 
emment  aid  or  government  sanction.    The  one  represents 
Erastian  principle  of  state  control,  the  latter  the  self *goi; 
of  the  church. 

Fifth,  The  old  version  was  made  by  scholars  of  the  one  i 
vided  Church  of  England,  the  new  by  scholars  of  all  dene 
nations  which  have  since  sprung  from  it  and  use  the  same  Bit 

Sixth.  The  old  version  is  the  sole  product  of  old  England,  \ 
new  is  the  joint  product  of  both  English  speaking  nations. 
England,  very  pruperlyi  the  Episcopal  Church  takes  tht  lead  J 
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-^tta  American  Committee,  the  varions  leading  denominationB  are 
eqnally  represented^  according  to  their  numerical  and  moral 
strength  and  scholastic  standing. 

Betfenth,  The  new  revision,  while  retainmg  the  idiom  and 
vocabulary  of  the  old^  including  its  innocent  and  intelligiblo 
archmsms,  is  yet  so  far  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  to  remove  obsolete  or  misleading  words  and 
phrases,  sudh  as  prevent  (for  precede),  kt  (for  hinder),  %o  fetch  a 
eompoBit  (for  to  go  round),  cjonmrsaiion  (for  conduct),  6y  and  bjf 
(for  immediately),  carriages  (for  baggnge),  etc.,  etc. 

Eighth,  The  old  version  represents  the  iextus  receptuSj  that  is, 
a  comparatively  late,  mediaeval,  and  corrupt  text,  derive^i  from  a 
few  cursive  manuscripts,  and  published  by  Erasmus,  Stephens, 
and  Theodor  Beza.  The  new  revision  is  based  upon  the  oldest 
attainable  text  of  the  best  uncial  manuscripts  (as  Codex  Vati- 
canus  and  Codex  Sinaiticus),  the  oldest  versions  (especially  the 
Latin  and  Syriac),  and  the  quotations  of  the  oldest  fathers  (as 
Jerome^  Origen,  Tertullian,  Irenseus),  and  digested  with  immense 
care  and  industry  in  the  text  and  apparatus  of  the  best  critic^ 
editors  of  modem  times  (as  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregdles, 
Westcott,  and  Hort).  This  older  text  has  been  more  recently 
brought  to  light  by  remarkable  discoveries  and  researches,  and 
is  upon  the  whole  purer,  simpler,  and  stronger  than  the  iea^tus 
receptuSf  but  will  not  change  a  single  article  of  faith  or  precept 
of  duty. 

Ninth.  The  new  revision  represents  the  latest  stage  of  Bibli- 
cal philology,  criticism,  and  archeology,  and  is  far  more  accurate 
and  consistent,  though,  perhaps  in  some  cases,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  old  version.  The  improvements  in  this  respect 
are  innumerable  and  occur  in  every  chapter,  although  the  ordi- 
nary reader  may  scarcely  observe  them. 

Tenth.  The  new  revision  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  italics 
or  interpolations  of  the  old  version  (which  are  mostly  useless  or 
misleading),  and  substitutes  a  natural  arrangement  by  sections 
for  the  artificial  versicular  division  (which  dates  from  Stephens's 
edition  of  1551),  although  the  popular  division  of  chapters  and 
verses  is,  for  convenience'  sake,  retained  in  the  margin. 

All  tliese  points  might  be  amply  illustrated  by  examples^ 
But,  as  the  revised  New  Testament  has  not  yet  been  published^ 
it  would  be  improper  to  anticipate  it  by  indicating  the  changes 
actually  made.    The  object  of  this  artide  is  simply  to  state  the 
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ration  of  tlie  new  revision  to  the  authorized  versioni  and  Uie 
generaJ  principles  of  the  revision,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  read^ 
for  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  work  itself ,  which  wiU  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  in  a  few  days. 

The  scholars  of  the  two  conmiittees  have  done  their  work 
faithfuUy  and  finally,  and  retire  from  the  field.  It  is  now  for 
the  Christian  pubHe  of  England  and  Ameriea  to  pronounce  ita 
verdict  on  the  revision,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  ^all 
take  the  place  of  the  old  version  in  the  churches,  schools,  and 
families  of  the  EngUsh-speaking  world. 


Philip  ScmAFW, 
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DuBiKG  the  last  twelve  months  the  oountiy  has  passed 
through  the  struggle  and  intense  ezcitexQent  of  a  wannljr 
contested  Presidential  election-  The  popular  mind  haa  b^ea 
intent  npon  one  idea,  and  absorbed  in  a  single  purpose.  But 
the  struggle  has  eome  to  an  end,  a  new  adminiRtration  has  been 
inst^ed  in  office,  and  it  may  now  be  expected  that  party  exeite- 
ment  will  die  away,  that  cabner  counsels  wiU  prevail^  and  that 
men  will  be  better  able  to  consider  wisely  the  things^  that  oon* 
cem  all  parties  alike.  It  is  a  good  time,  therefore,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  subjects  of  proBfiing  neoesaity, — subjects  in  which  the 
Gk>yemment  and  all  our  people  have  a  common  interest  Among 
these  there  is  no  one  of  greater  importance,  or  which  more 
urgently  demands  public  attention  and  judicious  action,  than 
the  present  condition  and  necessities  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States, 

In  1801,  when  John  Marshall  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
that  court,  the  number  of  cases  brought  into  it  for  adjudication 
was  only  ten.  The  entire  number  during  the  five  next  foDowing 
years,  including  both  writs  of  error  and  appeals,  was  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  an  average  of  twen^-four  for  each  year. 
Thenceforward  the  business  of  the  court  increased  slowly  until, 
in  the  period  between  1826  and  1830,  the  aggregate  number  of 
cases  brought  into  it  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine, — ^tbe 
average  being  about  fifty-eight  a  year.  In  1836,  when  Roger  B. 
Taney  succeeded  Marshall  as  C^ef  Justice,  the  number  was 
only  thirty-seven*  From  1830  to  1850,  the  inereatie  was  also 
very  gradual.  Within  the  five  years  ending  with  1850,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  brought  into  the  oourti  including  those  docketed 
and  dismissed  without  argument|  was  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  or  an  average  of  seventy-one  each  year*    The  court  was 
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then  able  to  dispose  of  its  entire  docket  during  a  seBSion  of  i 
montlis.    But,  since  the  year  1850,  the  increase  has  been 
more  rapid.    Within  the  five  years  ending  with  1880,  the  : 
ber  of   new  cases  has  been  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty«j 
averaging  more  than  tln-ee  hundred  and  ninety-one  each 
This  exhibits,  certainly,  a  very  remarkable  increase,  fiarioii 
its  consequences. 

The  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  it  are  numerous, 
from  the  growth  of  our  population  and  wealth,  and  froi 
amazing  extension  of   our  inhabited  territory  within  tbej 
thirty  years  (which  alone  might  have  been  expected  to  inc 
greatly  the  business  of  the  court)»  the  questions  which  gret 
of  the  civil  war,  out  of  the  tbirteenth,  fourt^&enth,  and 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  and  out  of  the  reconstrad 
statutes,  have  in  large  numbers  come  up  for  adjudication* 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  acqui&itic 
Mexican  territory,  have  also  contributed  greatly  to  swe 
number.      It    is    true    that   most   of    the    controversiefi 
had  their  origin  in  these    causes  have,  probably,  been 
mined ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  anticipated  that  similar  coi 
versies  will  not  hereafterj  in  so  great  numbers,  find  their 
into  the  Federal  courts,  though,  doubtiess,  some  will,  dc 
many  years  to  come.    But  there  are  other  causes  for  the  inc 
in  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  may  be 
to  continue  operative  hereafter.     Among  these  is  the  disco^ 
of  mines,  with  the  great  and  growing  extent  of  mining  int 
So,  also,  the  enormous  development  of  railroad  interests 
the  la^  thirty  years,  the  railroads  overleaping  State  lincA, 
absorbing  largely  the  transportation  and  property  of  the  coo 
The  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  which  suits  ma 
brought  directly  against  the  Government, — suits  removably 
appeals  into  the   Supreme  Court, — ^is    another  fruitful 
So,  also,  is  the  organization  of  so  many  territorial  courts,^ 
judgments  of  which  are  necessarily  reviewable  in  the  Sup 
Court.    All  these  are  permanent  sources  of  increAse  in  the 
ness  of  that  conrt. 

There  are  stiU  other  prolific  causes  constantly  opeantilig  1 
same  direction.    Since  1850,  Congress,  by  nmnerous 
greatly  enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  circuit  coii 
Additional  provisions  have  t>een  made  for  the  removal  into 
of  cases  pending  id  State  courts,  and,  as  a  consequenoe, 
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removalB  are  much  more  niimeroos  than  they  formerly  were. 
Through  the  circmt  oourta  the  oafiee  ire  broogbi  into  ihi9 
Supreme  CJourt  for  final  adjudicatioiL 

Jurisdiction  has  also  been  given  U>  the  Fedaral  oircuit.  eoiirta 
of  suite  brought  by  or  against  national  banking  aaaooiations,  and 
of  suits  brought  on  account  of  alleged  violations  of  inhibitions 
contained  in  the  recent  constitutional  amendmenta  These  causesi 
ocnnbined  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  immensdly 
magnified  the  businesg  of  the  Supreme  Courts  and  they  promise 
a  steadily  growing  increase  hereafter,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  cases. 

It  is  not^  however,  so  much  with  the  causes  that  have  operated 
to  swell  the  calendar  of  the  court  to  its  present  unwieldy  dimen- 
sions that  it  is  proposed  to  deal,  as  widi  the  fact  itself  of  the 
great  growth  of  business  therein^  and  the  embarrassments  now 
felt  in  consequence  thereof.  The  business  of  the  court  has 
reached  such  dimensions  that  relief  is  indispensable.  Notwith* 
standing  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  judges,  though,  in  addition  to 
their  circuit-court  duties,  they  sit  in  bank  seven  months  of  each 
year,  instead  of  three  as  formerly,  though  for  years  past,  as  a 
rule,  they  work  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  a  late  hour 
at  night,  not  less  than  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  and  decide  th<i  eases  upon  their  argu- 
ment list,  nor  even  to  prevent  a  steady  accumulation  of  undecided 
eases  from  term  to  term.  When  the  court  rises  (nsually  in  May) 
and  the  judges  leave  for  their  circuits,  there  is  always  a  greater 
number  of  remanets  than  there  was  at  the  close  of  the  term  in 
the  next  preceding  year.  The  number  of  cases  set  down  for 
argument  at  the  October  sessions  of  1880  was  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  It  will  be  larger  at  the  October  sessions  of  this  year. 
The  consequences  of  tMs  are  obvious.  Casee  cannot  be  heard 
within  less  than  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  after  thoy 
have  been  brought  into  the  court.  Suitors  are  thus  unreasonably 
delayed,  and  t.here  is  some  foundation  for  the  complaint,  now 
often  heard,  that  justice  is  practically  denied.  The  public  quee- 
tions,  f .  ^,,  those  in  which  both  the  Government  and  private  indi- 
viduals are  interest.ed,  those  involving  the  validity  or  construction 
of  Federal  statutes,  and  those  which  rdate  to  alleged  conficts 
between  the  Constitution  and  State  laws,  encounter  delays, 
embarrassing  and  hurtful  to  the  public  interests.  They  necea< 
sarily  remain  long  undecided. 

vou*  cxxxn.— NO.  294,  30 
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These  are  great  evils,  but  they  are  not  attributable  to  any 
fault  of  this  court.  No  one  has  ever  complained  iha.t  the  jtidgiatt 
are  idlers,  or  that  they  have  not,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power, 
performed  their  whole  duty.  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  eati* 
mating  the  burden  imposed  upon  them,  the  number  of  cases  that 
come  under  their  consideration  is  not  alone  to  be  regarded.  Thi* 
nature  of  the  cases  is,  at  least,  equally  to  be  weighed.  Into  some 
^of  the  State  courts  of  last  resort  there  are  as  many  cases  brought 
_  mually,  by  writs  of  error,  or  appeal,  or  motions  for  new  trials^ 
*as  find  their  way  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StaicSi 
but  they  are  far  less  varied  in  character.  The  State  courts  ban 
one  system  of  law  to  administer^ — a  system  with  which  the  Judj 
of  those  courts  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  familiar  du 
aU  their  professional  lives.  Not  so  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  cases  in  that  court  come  from 
eight  States,  eight  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  i 
having  a  system  of  its  own.  The  laws  of  these  States  respectivfl 
are  required  to  be  rules  of  decision  in  the  Federal  courte^ 
trials  at  law.  There  are,  therefore,  forty-seven  different  systema 
of  law  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  called  upon  to  administer  j 
part.  Besides  these,  in  many  cases,  French,  Spanish,  or  Mexic 
law,  or  the  law  of  the  sea,  are  to  be  understood  and  ap 
The  interpretation  and  effect  of  treaties,  and  the  law  of  natio 
are  also  to  be  considered. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  the  relief  which  the 
needs  cannot  come  from  itself.  If  found  anjrwhere^  it 
come  from  the  action  of  Congress.  What  that  relief  should 
or  rather  by  what  arrangement  it  can  be  obtained,  is  a  subj^ 
which,  during  the  last  three  or  fotir  years,  has  attra<?t*^*d  put 
thought  to  some  extent,  though  not  as  much  as  its  pre 
importance  demands.  It  is  evident  that  what  is  needed  is  mor» 
than  a  temporary  expedient.  If  the  organization  and  juriii- 
diction  of  the  court  are  to  remain  the  same  as  they  now  ajre,  and 
if  there  be  no  change  in  the  elassee  of  cases  which  it  may  he 
required  to  hear  and  decide,  its  business  may  be  expected  to 
increase  hereafter,  rather  than  diminish-  It  must  grow  with 
the  growth  of  the  country  in  population,  industry,  and  wealth. 
It  must  gn^w  with  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  every  n«w 
State,  and  with  the  consequent  establishment  of  additional  cir- 
cuit courts.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  jurisdiction  of  thu 
Federal  courts  will  ever  be  less  than  it  now  is.    Congress  hM 
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not  yet  conferred  npoti  them  all  the  jtirisdiction  that  the  Coniiti- 
tntioii  warrants,  and  for  years  there  has  been  a  praflsuru  for  a 
wider  jurisdiction  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  given — a 
pressure  which  in  some  quarters  contends  even  for  giving 
to  the  Supreme  Court  ultimate  cognizance  of  large  elassea 
of  criminal  eases — a  jurisdiction  which,  if  conferpedi  would 
completely  swamp  it  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  some  legis- 
lation that  will  diminish  the  number  of  eases  tliat  come  into 
the  court  to  such  an  extent  that  It  may  be  able  to  hear  and 
determine  within  a  reasonable  time  everything  brought  before 
it  for  decision^  while  at  the  same  time  equal  and  exact  justice 
shall  be  accorded  to  all  litigants.  It  must  be  admitted  that  for 
devising  such  a  scheme  great  wisdom  and  caution  are  needed, 
but  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  believed^  is  possible. 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested.  Among  them  is  one  that 
proposes  only  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  judges*  The  pres- 
ent nnmber  is  nine,  and  the  proposition  is  to  enlarge  it  to  twelve. 
But  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  court  and  its  duties, 
it  is  veiy  obvious  that  such  a  change  in  its  organization  would 
not  relieve  it^  or  lessen  the  embarrassment  under  which  it  now 
labors.  An  addition  to  the  number  of  judges  would  indeed 
diminish  the  number  of  opinions  which  each  judge  is  required 
to  write.  To  that  extent  it  would  afford  personal  relief,  but  that 
is  comparatively  a  small  matter.  It  is  not  in  the  preparation  of 
opinions  that  the  chief  labor  of  the  court  consists.  It  is  in  the 
examination  of  the  records,  after  the  argument  has  closed,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  cases,  in  the  investigation  of  authorities,  in  the 
formation  of  judgments,  and  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  reasons 
upon  which  the  judgments  should  rest  Whatever  may  be  the 
practice  in  some  State  cx>urts,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  all  this  must  be  done  by  each  judge  in  every  easa 
When  done,  the  judges  come  together  in  conference,  compare 
their  views,  discuss  differences,  and  endeavor  to  bring  their 
minds  into  harmony  with  each  other.  This  is  done  before  any 
oonelusion  is  reached,  and  before  any  judgment  can  be  delivered, 
or  any  opinion  can  be  prepared.  If  the  judges  are,  as  they 
should  be^  not  merely  men  of  learning,  but  independent  thinkers, 
it  must  oft^n  be  found  that  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion 
among  them.  They  may  not  understand  the  facts  of  a  case 
alike*  One  may  attach  greater  importance  to  some  of  the  evi- 
dence than  others  are  willing  to  accord  to  it    One  may  think 
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the  case  governed  by  a  legal  principle  which  others  regmtd  i 
inapplicable  to  it    And  even  when  there  is  no  doubt  whiit  jud 
ment  should  be  given,  there  is  often  great  diversity  of  opini^ 
respecting  the  reasons  which  should  be  assigned  for  it,    Jn 
here  is  where  the  sevei^et  labor  of  the  jndges  is  found, 
diverse  views  of  the  jndges^  as  has  been  said,  are  brought  in 
conference,  and  made  the  subjects  of  discnssion.     C^ 
opinions  are  there  to  be  harmonized,  if  possible,  and  u    .  i.i... 
oonclnsion  is  to  be  reached.    This  is  often  a  difficult  task. 
cussions  in  conference  are,  in  some  cases,  long  protracted  in  t| 
cjotirt  as  it  now  is.     What  if  the  court  were  enlarged  T  It  is  ne 
less  to  say  that  it  would  require  more  time  to  bring   twcl^ 
minds  that  are  trained  to  think  for  themselves  to  a  common  co 
elusion  than  it  now  requires  to  harmonize  the  opinions  of  ii 
A  simple  increase  in  the  number  of  the  judges,  therefore,  inste 
of  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  business,  would  tend  to  retard  ; 
without  materially  diminishing  the  labor  of  the  several  meml 
of  the  court..     That  it  would  not  add  to  the  number  of  cases  ' 
are  now  heard  and  decided  is  sufficiently  manifest.     TweH 
judges  sitting  in  bank  can  hear  no  greater  number  of 
argued  than  can  nine,  and  of  course,  ttiey  can  decide  no  rao^ 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  effect  of  such  an  addition  would  be  1 
render  the  court  more  cumbrous,  without  increasing  the  valii 
of  its  judgments,  and  without  tending  in  the  slightest  degree  \ 
furnish  relief  from  the  pressure  now  upon  it. 

Another  plan  has  been  proposed.     It  is  to  add  twelve  jt 
to  the  number  of  which  the  court  is  now  composed,  ma 
entire  number  twenty-one,  and  dividing  them  into  sections 
seven  each,  thus  practically  constituting  three  cx>urts.    The 
proposes  that  there  shall  be  assigned  to  esfih  section,  as 
as  may  be,  an  equal  share  of  the  business  of  the  entire  oat 
in  such   a  manner,  however,  that  particular  classes  of 
shall  be  given  to  one   section,  and  other  classes  to  the  ot 
sections   severally,  saving   only  that   records  which  require 
eonstruction  of  the  Constitution  or  a  statute  of    the    Unit 
States,    or    of   a  treaty   therewith,    and    causes   removed 
writ  of  error  from  the  highest  court  of    any  State,  shall 
considered    by  the  whole    court    in    general    session^      Uod 
this  plan,  each  section  or  division  is  to  sit  by  itself,  and  he 
argument  upon  the  cases  assigned  to  it,  proi^ouncing    jud| 
ments  thereou,  though  the  judgments  are  to  be  reported  to  tJia 
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full  bench  ftod  there  made  flnaL  ThiB  is  Bubetantmlly  the  re^r 
gaiu2atioii  proposed  in  a  bill  Lntroducod  by  Mr.  Manning,  of 
Mississippi,  into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1880,  and  referred  to  the  judiciary  eommittee^  from 
which  no  report  has  yet  been  made.  The  bill  pnmdes  that  if 
all,  or  six-sevenths,  of  the  justices  assigned  to  the  division  before 
whiob  a  case,  or  cause,  is  argued  concur  in  the  judgment 
thereon,  such  judgment,  when  reported  to  the  fuU  bench,  shall 
be  final,  and  not  reviewable ;  but  that  if  lesg  than  gdz-seventha 
of  the  members  of  the  division  concur  in  the  judgment,  the 
case  may  be  reheard  in  another  division.  If  the  judgments  of 
the  two  divisions  do  not  agree,  the  case  may  be  again  heiud 
and  adjudicated  in  the  third  division,  and,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  cotirt,  the  cause  may  be  reheard  by  all  the  justices  in  general 
session. 

The  objections  to  such  a  scheme  as  this  are  too  many  and  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  its  finding  many  advooatfla.  With  the  pro- 
visions  for  rehearing  the  eases  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
court,  and  for  the  final  entry  of  the  judgments,  it  may  be  doubt^id 
wheth^  it  would  accelerate  the  disposition  of  the  business,  or,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  relieve  the  court  from  the  crushing 
pressure  now  upon  it.  And  with  or  without  those  provimona, 
the  objections  to  the  scheme  are  of  the  gravest  character.  Divid- 
ing the  court  into  sections,  each  ha\iiig  power  to  hear  cases  and 
enter  judgments  unreviewable  by  any  other  tribunal,  is,  in  effect, 
making  three  courts  of  last  resort — three  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  If  not  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  which 
vesta  the  judicial  power  in  <me  Supreme  Court  (contemplating 
but  one),  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,  it  is  marvelously  like  an 
evasion  of  it^  But  without  enlarging  upon  this  thought  (which, 
nevertheless,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideratiou),  it  is  obvious 
that  the  judgments  of  a  section  of  the  court  would  not  command 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  or  of  suitors,  equally  with  the 
judgments  of  the  entire  court.  They  would  not  be  the  result  of 
a  conference  of  all  the  judges,  and  defeated  parties  would  be 
apt  to  think  that  if  their  cases  had  been  heard  in  another  section, 
or  by  all  the  judges  in  the  full  court,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.  In  the  nature  of  things,  a  party  whose  case  has  had 
the  consultation  and  conclusions  of  all  the  members  of  a  court, 
win  be  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  judgment  against  him  than 
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ho  would  be  if  he  has  had  the  opinion  of  only  a  parU    And 
lessened  confidence  in  the  coort^s  Judgments  wuidd  not  be  i 
fined  to  those  who  may  be  snitors,  or  parties  Utigaot.    It  won 
extend  thronghout  the  entire  pubhe.    It  need  not  be  said  tfc 
tbiii  would  be  a  great  calamity.    The  nsefnlnees  of  the  Suprec 
Court  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  confidence  which  m  felt 
its  judgments.     Hitherto  they  have  commanded  the  p-        ' 
the  whole  country.    This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  t  i 
are  the  pronounced  conclusions  of  one  great  court,  having  i 
jurisdiction,  and  giving  undivided  attention  to  the  matters  I 
come  under  its  cognizance.    Any  scheme  or  de^'ice  that  leoda^ 
to  diminish  respect  for  the  court,  or  to  lower  the  estimate  of  iil 
judgments,  would  impair  its  usefulness,  and  detract  from 
power  which  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  require 
should  exert. 

The  confidence  now  reposed  in  the  court  would  also  bo%- 
endangered  by  the  probable  want  of  harmony  in  the  opinion 
and  judgments  of  the  different  sections.    It  cannot  be  expeet 
that  no  diversity  of  decision  would  occur,  or  that  doc 
would  not  be  announced  in  one  section  wliich  would  not 
accepted  in  the  others.    All  experience  has  shown  that  the  dec 
ions  of  two  courts  of  last  resort,  each  administering  the 
system  of  law,  even  though  a  single  system,  do  not  alway^ 
harmonize  with  each  other.    This  appeared  in  the  English  sups*, 
rior  courts  which  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  before  the  reoen 
supreme  iM)urt  judicature  acts,  though  the  evil  was  mitigated 
the  final  review  of  the  House  of  Lords,    It  was  shown  in  Ne 
York  when  there  were  in  existence  in  that  State,  at  one  time, 
a  court  of  appeals  and  a  commission  of  appeals.    The  dan^ 
would  be  greater  in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  where  numeron 
systems  of  law  oome  under  consideration,  and  where  the  laws 
m  many  States  are  to  be  adminiBtere<L    And  though  the  dan| 
might  be  lessened  by  the  allotment  of  particular  classes  of 
to  the  several  sections,  it  would  not  cease  to  exist    There 
nume>rous  legal  rules  and  principles  that  are  common  to  all  el 
of  cases,  and  no  distribution  could  be  made*,  which  would  n^ 
require  in  each  section  the  selection,  assertion,  and  apphc 
of  those  principles. 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  this  plan  of  rt  < 
It  is  that  it  commits  to  a  court  consisting  of  twent v 
the  decision  of  all  eases  involving  the  oonsl3*uction  of  the  Foder 
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'lOlBitittitlon,  treaties,  and  stattiteiiy  and  of  all  cases  brought  %j 
writ  <>f  i^rrrir  Ui  the  higbost  e^ort  of  any  State,  Tkia  id  tlie 
most  unportant  fimctiou  of  the  court,  whicb^  under  any  arrange- 
meni  that  may  be  madt?,  cannot  be  disregarded  with  safety.  To 
pcrfonii  it  well  requires  the  highest  learning  and  ability,  with 
the  most  careful  and  conscientioua  attentton  of  every  juetioe. 
F(»r  gufb  a  duty,  a  court  so  large  is  not  the  best  flttcML  Its 
delibt}ratioii8  would  be  too  much  like  those  of  a  town  meeting. 
A  sense  of  pereonal  responsibility  is  sometimea  lost  when  an 
indi^ndual  is  associated  in  action  with  many  others.  And  Uie 
residts  of  observation  certainly  are,  that  the  ability  and  efficiency 
of  a  court  ure  greatest  when  the  number  of  its  judges  is  not 
large. 

Another  and  less  objectionable  plan  has  been  proposed,  which, 
it  is  believed,  would  effectually  relieve  the  Supreme  CJourt,  and 
enable  it  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  its  creation,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  afford  a  much-needed  relief  to  the  several 
dreait  courts,  and  insure  generally  a  speedy  and  correct  admin- 
tfltration  of  justice.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a  court  of 
appeals  in  each  of  the  nine  circuits  into  which  the  country  is 
divided — a  oourt  intermediate  between  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  circuit  courts.  The  details  of  the  plan,  as  they  have  been 
proposed,  are  various.  They  aU  contemplate,  however,  ha%Hng 
the  new  courts  constituted,  either  entirely  of  the  Supreme  Court 
justice  assigned  to  the  circuit  and  two  or  three  eireuit  judgeSi 
with,  perhaps,  some  district  judges,  or  of  circuit  judges  alone, 
or  of  eireuit  judges  associated  with  some  district  judges.  The 
plan  further  contemplates  that  appeals  may  be  taken  to  this 
intermediate  court  from  the  circuit  courts  in  all  oases  proper 
for  appeals,  and  that  writs  of  error  nmy  be  sent  from  it  to 
these  courts  in  proper  cases  for  such  writs ;  but  that  no  appeal 
shaU  lie  from  any  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  any 
writ  of  error  be  sent  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  any  drcoit 
oourt,  except  in  cases  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  Judgments  or 
decrees  in  the  Court  of  Apx>eals  are  to  be  reviewable  in  the 
Supreme  C/ourt  only  when  the  amount  in  controversy  in  the 
case  exceeds  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars^  or  when  the  case 
requires  the  construction  of  the  CouFtitution,  or  a  treaty,  or  a 
statute  of  the  United  States,  or  when  the  court  shall  eertif)'  tliat 
the  adjudication  involves  a  legal  question  of  sufficient  general 
or  public  importance  to  make  it  advisable  that  the  final  decision 
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should  be  made  by  the  Suprt^me  Court,  or  where  a  writ  of 
or  an  appeal,   may  be  iE$peeially  allowed  by  a  justiee  of 
eonrt.     Patent  and  copyright  cases,  also,  without  regard 
the  sum  in  controversy,  by  the  plan  suggested,  are  to  bi 
able,  as  now,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  case^  Irom  t  n 
tonal  courts  are  to  be  reviewable  as  now.    Writs  of  error  idm 
are  to  be  sent,  as  now,  directly  from  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
highest  courts  of  the  States  in  cases  where,  by  the  Consiitutic 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  judgments  of  those  cou 
are  reviewable  in  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

The  details  of  this  scheme  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
digested^  but  its  outlines  are  enough  to  enable  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  embanussments  of  the  Supreme  Gourtp  \ 
with  the  inadequate  provision  now  existing  for  the 
tration  of  justice  in  the  circuits,  to  form  some  rational 
of  its  value-  It  is  quite  eertain  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  br 
speedy  and  permanent  relief  to  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
detracting  at  all  from  its  power  to  perform  all  the  fuuctious  fa 
which  it  was  created.  The  court  would  continue  to  be,  as  now,  i 
final  LQterjireter  of  the  Constitutiou,  treaties,  and  statutes  of  I 
United  States,  and  the  protector  of  all  rights  held  under  I 
But  the  judgments  of  the  intermediate  courts  would  be  final  ia\ 
vast  number  of  cases  which  now  find  their  way  directly  into 
Supreme  Court,  greatly  encumbering  its  docket,  though  the 
present  no  questions  within  exclusively  Federal  jurisdiction. 
the  same  time  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  suitors.  By  far  I 
largest  number  of  cases  which  are  tried  in  the  circuit  courts 
come  into  those  courts  because  the  parties  are  citizena  of 
different  States,  or  one  of  them  is  an  alien.  They  involve  no 
questions  which  do  not  arise  in  similar  cases  brought  in  tike 
State  courts — no  questions  which  are  not  to  be  det^rmiuiMl  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  each  case  is  tried.  The  law  Uj 
the  same^  whoever  the  parties  may  be,  and  whatever  may 
the  tribunal  in  which  the  case  is  tried.  There  can  be  no  eon 
reason  why  the  parties  should  have  greater  rights  in  the  Feder 
courts  than  they  would  have  if  their  case  had  been  tried  in  the 
State  court.  Ordinarily,  a  party  in  a  State  court,  whose  case 
has  been  adjudged  against  him^  can  have  a  review  in  but  one^ 
court  of  errors-  To  him  that  is  the  end  of  the  law.  If  a  judfl 
ment  or  a  deciree  has  been  pronounced  against  him  in  a  coo 
of  primary  jurifidiction,  he  may  resort  to  a  superior  court  for  1 
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eorrectioii  of  errors.  If  there  the  judgment  be  adverse  to  hhst^ 
he  is  without  further  recourse.  No  ime  thinks  of  oomplaiuing 
that  he  cannot  have  a  eeoond  review  in  a  second  oourt  i»f  tirrura 

Why  shonld  pnrtiee  to  enits  in  the  circuit  oonrtA  of  the  Uuitad 
States^  who  are  there  only  because  they  are  citizenB  of  diffident 
States,  or  because  one  of  them  is  an  alien^  and  whose  intereBts  are 
unaffeoted  by  any  Federal  law,  be  entitled  to  more  than  one 
review  of  the  original  trial!  What  tnjtmtiee  is  there  in  accord- 
ing to  them  the  same  rights  which  tho»e  enjoy  who  are  litigants 
in  State  courts  f  If  they  may  have  a  right  to  a  review,  in  a  court 
of  errors,  of  an  adverse  decimon  of  the  court  of  original  juris- 
diction, it  is  all  that  litigants  in  State  courts  have,  and  pn>- 
sumably  the  judges  of  the  intermediat'e  Court  of  Appeals  would, 
in  learning  and  ability,  be  at  least  eijiml  to  the  judges  of  the 
8tat4^  <*oiirts.  But  if  such  cases  should,  in  general,  reach  a 
final  decision  in  an  intermediate  court,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  relieved  permanently  of  at  least  one^half  of  its  busi- 
ness,  and  would  be  able  to  hear  and  determine,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  all  the  cases  that  could  come  into  it.  There  would 
no  longer  be  any  complaint  of  a  denial  of  justice.  Every  ques- 
tion respecting  the  force  and  effect  of  Congressional  statutes, 
or  respecting  private  rights  declared  or  protected  by  Federal 
power,  would  be  met  and  answered  in  due  time;  the  cmbar- 
rassments  now  so  often  felt  in  governmental  operations  would 
be  removed,  and  certainty  would  be  given  to  the  relations  of 
the  citizen  to  the  Government.  The  new  organization  would 
leave  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  decision  of  all  questions  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  eoustruction, 
validity,  and  effect  of  the  treaties  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  validity  of  State  legislation,  when  in  alleged 
conflict  with  the  Constitution,  Uniformity  of  decision  in  the 
several  courts  of  appeal  would  also  be  secured  by  the  provision 
that  any  case  may  be  reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court-  when  cer- 
tified to  it  by  the  oourt  in  which  it  had  been  decided^  or  when  a 
writ  of  error  or  an  appeal  had  been  allowed  by  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  door  would  also  be  left  open  for  the  consid- 
eration, in  that  court,  of  those  questions  of  general  interest  that 
occasionally  arise  which  it  is  desirable  should  l)e  answered  in 
the  same  way  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  require,  it  must  be  admitted,  an 
inorease  in  the  Federal  judicial  force^  and  it  would  be  attended 
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by  some  additioiLal  oast — ^not  much  more,  however,  than 
BalAriea  of  the  new  judges  needed.  There  should  be  un  inc 
number  of  circuit  judges  in  each  of  the  circuits — a  zmnil 
sufficient,  with  the  single  judge  now  allowed  by  law,  Uy  con 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  There  should  be  at  least  three 
judges  in  each,  enough — with  one  or  more  of  the  (Hstrict  jadg 
who  might  be  called  in — to  constitute  the  C4>urt.  In  reg 
this  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  j  yet  to  me  it  appe 
be  the  wisest  arrangement  to  have  the  court  entirely  constitui 
of  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  assigned  to  the  circuit  n^ 
circuit  judges,  leaving  to  the  district  judges  their  peculiar 
appropriate  work.  In  many  of  the  districts  they  have  timi^ 
httle  more.  What  with  the  criminal  business,  the 
and  the  revenue,  and  the  fifteen  other  classes  of  cases  of  wt 
they  have  jurisdiction,  they  are  likely  to  find  full  . 
And  shoidd  a  bankrupt  act  be  enacted  (as  is  prt>  ( 
add  very  largely  to  their  present  labors.  The  circuit-con 
judges  should,  therefore,  be  left  mainly  in  charge  of  the  cin*i( 
courts  and  of  the  courts  of  appeals.  This  would  give  the 
ample  employment.  By  this  arrangement  the  business  of 
dreuits  would  be  much  more  efficiently  done  than  it  can  be 
present.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  judicial  force  in  most 
them.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  do  ci 
court  duty  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Most  that  is  dc 
must  be  done  by  a  single  circuit  judge^  aided,  in  some  degree^ 
by  the  district  judges.  It  is  notorious  that  in  many  of  die 
circuits  there  is  more  to  be  done  than  can  be  accomplished  in 
any  reasonable  time  by  the  present  force.  And  the  business 
must  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  country.  The  patent 
business  alone  exhibits  an  enormous  increase.  With  more  than 
two  hundred  new  patents  issuing  from  the  Patent  Office  every 
week,  the  supplies  for  increased  patent  litigation  are  constantly 
multiplying.  Even  now,  in  six  or  seven  of  the  circuits,  the 
business  is  ahnost  nnmanageable.  More  than  one  hur)1^  ^  jd 
sixty  circuit  courts  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  in  i  ^ 

circuits  every  year.    Some  of  the  circuits  are  much  too  i 
The  second,  embracing  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Connecticuu  luvs 
an  utterly   inadequate  judicial  foroe.    So  has  the  fifth,  which 
includes  the   States  of  Georgia,  Plorida^  Alabama,  M  *  i> 

Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  in  which  more  than  twenU     .i  l  iit 
oourta  are  to  be  held  every  year.    The  same  may  be  said  of  tho 
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eighth  eircuitp,  embracing  Nebrafika,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  lowa^ 
Mssonri^  ArkanBas,  and  Colorado,    The  sevei   '  ontiist- 

ing  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wi&i  •Jerin^ 

the  amount  of  the  busineeB  therein,  is  also  too  large.  And  the 
same  may  probably  be  said  of  the  third  and  aixth  oircuita. 
Throughout  the  country  the  increase  of  the  force  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  has  not  kept  pace  at  all  with  the  increased  neceeaity  for 
it,  growing  out  of  the  advance  in  population,  wealth,  and  cons^ 
quent  litigation.  With  the  exception  of  the  addition  in  1869  of 
nine  circuit  judges,  it  is  very  little  more  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  less  than  one- 
quarter  what  it  is  now,  when  the  habits  of  society  were  much 
more  simple,  and  when  railroads?  and  manufactures  were  almost 
unknown.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  longer  oontinuanoa 
of  such  a  state  of  things.  That  administration  of  justice  for 
which  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government  was  created — 
the  assertion  and  vindication  of  civil  rights,  and  the  depression 
and  punishment  of  public  wrongs — is  tcK>  important  to  admit  of 
neglect  or  needless  embarrassment  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution foresaw  the  probable  necessity  of  new  provisions  from 
time  to  time  for  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Government.  Section  one  of  the  third  article  ordains  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  Government  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  ex)urts  as  Congress  shall,  ^^from  time 
to  timej^^  ordaiu  and  establish.  Here  is  a  clear  indication  that,  em 
growing  neoessities  may  demand,  new  courts  may  be  and  should 
be  established. 

It  iB  not  intended  in  this  article  to  point  out  minutely  all  the 
details  of  the  plan  recommended.  The  arrangement  of  those 
details  requires  not  only  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  needed, 
but  great  wisdom  in  devising  the  measures  best  adapted  to  sup- 
ply the  need.  What  is  claimed  is  that  an  intermediate  courts 
between  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Circuit  Court,  the  judg- 
ments of  which  shall  be  final  in  those  cases  heretofore  mentioned, 
is  the  only  possible  means  yet  disoovered  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Supreme  Court  to  discharge  promptly  the  duties  imposed  upon 
it,  and  to  relieve  it  from  its  present  great  and  growing  embar- 
rassment. How  the  intermediate  court  should  be  constituted 
may  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress.  But  if  it  is  desired 
also  to  give  increaaed  efficiency  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  circuttS}  aa  it  certainly  should  be,  there  must  be  an  addi* 
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tioEal  judicial  force  in  each;  and  if  such  force  were  provide 
it  would  still  the  complaiBt  often  heard  that  cases  in  which  tb 
amoimt  iti  controYerBj  is  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  decidec 
in  the  cirenit  courts,  are  not  entitled  to  review  in  any  court  oj 
errors.  As  things  are  now^  such  a  limitation  is  indispensable  i 
Mt  with  a  court  of  appeal^  composed  wholly  or  mainly  of  i 
sufficient  nmnher  of  circuit  judges,  it  would  be  possible,  aa4 
probably  it  would  be  judicious,  to  accord  to  losing  parties,  evefl 
in  such  easeSf  a  right  to  have  the  judgments  reviewed  in  tha| 
court.  In  the  hurry  of  trials  in  the  circuit  courts^  where  que 
tions  are  suddenly  sprxmg  upon  the  presiding  judge,  and  whe 
there  is  little  time  for  deliberation^  it  wiH  be  that  erroneoi] 
rulings  are  sometintea  made,  and  it  is  a  hardship^  though  now 
neeessaiy  one,  that  such  ^rors  cannot  be  corrected  in  a  hi^he 
court,  even  when  the  sum  in  controversy  is  not  large. 

So,  also,  the  institntion  of  an  intermediate  court  of  ap| 
would  m^e  it  possible  to  aUow  writs  of  error  to  the  circuit 
district  courts  in  tiie  more  important  criminal  cases.   At  preseii 
the  judgments  of  a  single  judge  in  those  courts,  prouonnc 
sentence  to  death  or  long  imprisonmeutj  are  ^aL    For  the 
there  is  uo  review  in  any  court  of  errors.    Thus  life  and  Uber 
have  less  protection  than  mere  right®  of  property.    This  ough|| 
not  to  continue  longer. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  there  is  probably  i 
public  necessity  more  urgent  than  that  which  is  revealed  by 
present  eonditioii  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  growing^ 
delays  and  embarrassments  in  the  circuits.  The  next  session  of 
Congress  will  be  a  long  one.  It  will  give  time  for  digesting 
thoroughly  some  scheme  adequate  to  meet  that  necessity,  and 
bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
shall  accomplish  £dl  that  is  needed,  and  win  the  continued  con- 
fidence of  the  country, 

WUiLiAM  Stbong, 
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The  popular  idea  respecting  the  Mormon  people  is  well  Ulos- 
trated  by  the  remark  of  a  public  man  of  gnperior  inteHigenoe 
and  extensive  reading  who,  when  told  that  there  were  two  sidea 
to  the  Mormon  qneation,  asked,  in  i^parent  surpnae^  '^What 
can  they  possibly  say  in  defense  of  themselves  and  their 
system  P  In  making  this  reply  he  but  gave  expression  to  tha 
feeling  of  a  very  large  class  of  people  npon  this  queetioa.  He 
supposed  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  evidence  neceesary  to  its 
proper  understandiitf^  \  he  had  formed  his  judgment  npon  it,  and 
had  not  thought  there  was  a  side  to  the  case  h^  had  heard  but 
little  or  nothing  about.  There  is  p*obaUy  no  subject  which  haf; 
been  agitated  so  much  as  this,  and  concerning  which  less  ia 
really  known.  It  is  seldom  that  even  among  the  intelligent  and 
well  read  one  can  be  found  who  can  give  a  correct  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  or  **  Mormons,"  as  they  are 
adled ;  or  who  can  explain  the  true  character  of  their  systenu 
The  ideas  which  are  current  respecting  their  religion^  their 
organization,  and  their  domestic  lives  are  not  derived  from  them- 
selves, but  from  the  writings  and  utterances  of  those  who  oppose 
them.  When  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  extent  and 
variety  of  their  information  express  surprise  upon  learning  that 
the  Mormon  people  believe  in  and  revere  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ments  as  the  word  of  Grod,  look  for  salvation  through  Jeens 
Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  hold  chastity  in  man 
as  a  virtue  that  should  be  maintained  as  rigidly  as  in  woman, 
and  that  should  be  valued  and  cherished  in  both  sexes  as  more 
precious  than  life  itself,  what  must  be  the  ignorance  concerning 
them  in  other  quarters  T  A  public  man,  well  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  Utah,  recently  remarked  that  he  had  found  himself 
almost  looked  upon  with  doubt,  in  circles  where  his  v^iudty 
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would  not  be  questioned,  because  he  had  ventured  to  say 
they  were  not  lioentious;  that  while  they  believed  in  plE 
marriage  as  practiced  by  the  patriarchs,  they  were  80  strict  | 
their  ideaw  reBpecting  all  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  mv% 
of  marriage,  that  if  they  dared  they  would  punish  it  with  dc 
The  misconceptions  which  prevail  in  the  country  concerning 
people  of  Utah,  their  belief,  and  their  attitude  toward  the  GoiJ 
mentj  are  principally  due  t^  the  reports  which  have  come 
Utah  itself.  There  are  parties  in  that  Territoiy  who  have  lain  mtt! 
incessantly  to  make  the  Mormon  people  odious  to  mankind. 
They  have  described  them  as  offensive  to  aU  decency,  as  ont^ 
raging  all  morals,  as  defying  all  law,  as  enemies  to  all  entail 
institutions.  By  cutting  them  off  in  this  way  from  symj 
they  hoped  to  have  them  deprived  of  their  political  rights.  In  ^ 
paper  entitled  ^*  The  Political  Attitude  of  the  Mormons,*^  in 
Mareii  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  this  is  avoi 
as  the  necessary  measure.  The  author  of  that  paper  is  the  ( 
of  an  anti-Mormon  newspaper  at  Salt  Lake  City,  who  has  reeeni: 
bee(n  employed  to  fill  that  position,  and  whose  residence  in  tha-. 
Territory  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  months.  As  1  nevia* : 
him,  1  cannot,  even  if  I  were  so  disposed,  describe  his  eJiaracti 
istics  and  domestic  relations  with  the  same  minuteness  that 
has  mine.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  the  political  aHi^ 
tude  of  the  people  of  Utah  has  not  for  its  basis  either  fatniliari| 
with  them  and  their  d<»ctrines  or  a  personal  acquaintance 
those  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  leaders.  Aside  from  the  : 
of  an  interview,  said  to  have  taken  place  between  a  travel 
corresx>ondent  of  a  newspaper  and  a  bishop, — of  the  value  I 
which  as  evidence  I  need  say  nothing, — ^the  paper  is  full  of 
tained  assertions,  and  its  foundation  is  the  gossip  of  the  pe 
for  whom  he  writer.  It  is  his  boasts  I  am  informed,  tiat  he  ha0 
never  read  the  books  of  the  people  whose  belief  and  te^ii^htne^ 
he  attempts  to  explain. 

As  he  has  evidently  depended  upon  hearsay  aud  th*'  s\ 
of  others  as  prejudiced  as  himself  for  his  ideas  of  the  ctii  i , 
of  the  system,   so  he  has  also  for  the  characters  of  vloscph 
Smiti   and  Brigham   Young.      He  calumniates   them    withuut 
stint. 

The  distinguished  author  of  '* Positive  Philosophy^  saya: 
"  Universal  experience  and  the  thorough  study  of  human  nature 
inoontestably  prove  that  a  truly  superior  man  nevt^  is  able  to 
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perform  any  great  work  among  his  feUow-€T6atnree  without 
\mng  himself  first  profoandlj  oonviiioed" 

Jo^ph  Smith  bad  deadly  enemies.  He  had  alao  devoted 
fricDds,  who  knew  and  loved  him  so  well  that  they  would  have 
liied  for  him.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  his  character  which  made 
him  so  beloved.  He  had  the  eonrage  of  hia  oonvidoons,  and  did 
bH  that  mortal  man  could  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  knew  his 
teachings  to  be  tme — he  died  for  them.  That  Bngham  Young 
did  not  have  a  similar  fate  was  not  for  the  want  of  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  clique  in  Utah  represented  by  this  writer,  but  for 
the  want  of  power.  The  man  who  had  the  courage  and  genius 
to  lead  an  expatriat^^d  people  through  a  wildemesSi  the  stftteo- 
mauHhip  to  found  a  great  commonwealth,  and  the  truthfnlnew 
and  probity  to  make  Ms  word  among  business  men  have  the 
value  of  a  bond,  cannot  be  injured  by  malicious  envy.  This 
writer  ranges  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  persecutors  of  the 
Mormon  ])eople ;  and  what  persecutors  ever  painted  the  portraits 
of  their  victims  in  heavenly  colors,  or  ever  held  up  those  whom 
they  crowned  with  martyrdom  as  saints  f 

A  romancing  account  is  given  of  the  working  out  of  the  details 
of  the  new  church  by  Sidney  Rigdoo.  At  the  time  Joseph  Smith 
organized  the  church  in  New  York,  Sidney  Rigdon  was  the 
♦•st4^<*med  coDeague  of  Alexander  Campbell  in  the  church  known 
as  Campbellite  or  Christian.  Seven  months  after,  missionarias 
sent  out  by  Joseph  Smith  met  him  in  Ohio ;  he  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  and  was  baptised. 

The  object  of  the  alarndng  talk  about  the  political  influence 
which  is  to  be  wieided  by  the  Mormon  people  over  an  extensive 
region,  unless  severe  measures  of  repression  are  ^eedily  adopted^ 
is  very  clear.  Such  a  feeling  has  already  been  aroused  at  Wash- 
ington  that  no  person  professing  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Utah  has  been  permitted  for  years  to  hold  a  federal 
office  of  any  value.  Congress  haa  been  pressed  flesakni  after  ses^ 
sion  to  enact  special  legislation  that  would  exclude  them  fn>m 
aU  the  lociU  offices.  The  Territory  and  all  its  interests,  the 
handling  of  its  finances,  and  the  management  of  its  municipal, 
county,  and  territorial  affairs  are  to  be  wrested  from  the  oon* 
trol  of  the  majority  of  the  yjoople.  That  they  have  retained 
the  right  to  elect  the  delegate  to  Congress  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  large  amount  of  unconcealed  anger,  and  of  no  end  of 
slander.    Congress  has  been  aoeuaed  of  settang  a  bad  moral 
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example,  because  the  delegate  has  not  been  unseated] 
bring  home  t-o  it  the  necessity  of  thus  vindicating 
story  was  fabricated  tiiat  by  his  election  Brigh 
had  said  he  would  tbmst  polygamy  down  ite  throft? 
Biigham  Young  had  been  governor  of  the  territory  fur 
years,  and  a  delegate  who  had  been  charged  with  having 
than  one  wife  had  already  sat  in  Congress  for  ten  years,  ^ 
d^eolt  to  perceive  what  necessity  there  was  for  him  to  do  Ui 
and  much  less  for  him^  if  he  entertained  any  such  design,  tfl 
he  would  do  it.  Whatever  credit  or  discredit  there  may  bell 
nected  with  the  nomination  of  the  delegate  referred  to  is  d 
entirely  to  Hon.  W,  H.  Hooper,  whose  own  domestic  rdatio 
have  been  always  monogamic. 

The  statement  that  tiie  way  the  Mormon  people  of  I« 
to  vote  is  dictated  to  them  from  Salt  Lake  City  is  withoui 
least  foundation  in  truth.    The  propriety  of  selecting  the  best  m< 
for  ofi&ce  and  the  value  of  union  at  the  polls  has  been  the  extei 
to  which  advice  has  been  given.    Stress  is  laid  upon  the  assertic 
that  they  are  swiftly  peopling  the  agricultural  valleys  of  the  Te 
ritories.    Deep-laid  and  treasonable  designs  are  attributed 
movement.    This  is  the  very  climax  of  envious  jealousy^ 
there  are  but  few  spots  in  their  possession  in  Utah,  or  onl 
it,  that  any  other  pei*sons  would  have  located  upon  prior 
improvements  which  they  have  put  upon  them.     Outside  of  tb 
Mormon  people  themselves,  and  those  who  have  been  of  thd 
faith^  there  are  not  twenty  men  in  all  of  Utah  who  follow  agri 
onlttiral  pursuits  for  a  living,     Hon.  J.  6.  Campbell,  who  was  del 
egate  from  Arizona  in  the  last  Congress,  informs  me  that  he  ha 
for  years  been  familiar  with  the  spots  in  that  territory  on 
the  people  from  Utah  have  settled,  and  he  never  thought 
white  men  could  live  there.    He  asserts  emphatically  thi 
other  white  people  would  ever  have  attempted  the  cuiti 
of  such  lands,  and  their  occupancy  is  viewed  as  an  advanti 
by  the  surrounding  inhabitants.    As  he  informs  me  that  tb( 
sustained  his  competitor,  he  has  no  political  reasons  for 
ing  in  this  way.     In  Idaho,  the  points  where  they  live  wert*  sup 
posed,  when  settled,  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Utah^  and  UkZ€t 
were  collected  and  paid  under  that  government.    The  estAbltdi 
ment  of  the  line  between  the  two  Territories  demonstrated  thi^ 
they  were  outside  of  Utah.    Past  experience  has  taught  that  ii 
would  be  imprudent  for  them  to  seek  for  rich  and  attra^etivi 
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lands  upon  which  to  settle;  they  have  therefore  kept  in  the 
poorer  portions  of  the  country,  where  they  could  live  with 
less  danger  of  exciting  envy  aud  bringing  attackjs  upon  thooL 
Beoaose  of  this  they  have  been  reproached  witli  crowding  into  the 
reeaBses  of  the  Rocky  MotmUiinB,  t**  b^  exduKive  and  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  maukind  and  the  light  of  civilisaticiu. 

Nu  '  U,  have  obtained  mo r  '  '         i 

coiiceri  ^        :' than  that  they  are  < . 

One  object  in  the  continued  circulation  of  these  reports  is  to 
create  the  impression  that  unless  some  speedy  remedy  is  applied^ 
republican  institutions  will  be  overthrf>wn  in  a  temtor)-  of  the 
United  States,  The  article  on  **The  Political  Attitude  of  the 
Mormons"  sets  forth  the  foreign  c'.hariMrter  of  the  sys^tetm  in 
these  words:  **  Almost  aU  the  leaders  are  of  foreign  birth.  The 
Mormon  Church  is  a  foreign  kingdom,  hostile  in  all  its  features 
to  a  republican  form  of  gr*vemment  j  it  is  guided  and  controlled 
by  foreigners,  and  depends  upon  foreigners  and  the  children  of 
foreigners  for  future  expansion  and  power."  This  statentent  is 
broad  and  sweeping,  and  one  should  be  sure  of  its  truth  before 
making  it  Let  us  examine  it  bi  the  church  which  is  thus 
described  there  is  a  presiding  council  known  as  the  First  Presi- 
dency, consisting  of  three  persons.  These  and  the  eleven  aj>ostles, 
— there  being  a  vacancy  of  one, — and  the  two  counselors  of  the 
late  president  of  the  church,  number  sixteen.  Of  these,  twelve 
were  either  bom  in  New  England  or  are  the  children  of  New 
England  parents ;  two  are  of  Virginia  parentage,  and  two  only 
were  bom  out  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  these  has  been  in 
the  country  about  fifty  years  and  the  ijther  about  forty  years- 
One  of  the  most  important  bodies  of  elders  in  the  churci  is  the 
Seventies.  There  arc  seven  who  preside  over  them.  They  are 
all  Americans  by  birth,  and  all^  excepting  one,  of  old  New  Kng* 
land  families. 

The  valleys  where  the  Mormons  live  are  divided  into  what  are 
krujwn  as  stakes, — what  some  denominations  would  call  confer- 
ences. Over  each  of  these  there  is  a  president,  who,  in  all  spirit- 
ual matters,  takes  the  lead  and  ilirection  of  affairs.  He  presides 
over  bishops  and  every  other  IocjU  officer.  They  number  twenty- 
two  in  allp  Of  these  eighteen  are  Americans,  whtise  parents 
were  Amerienns ;  four  were  bom  out  of  the  United  States,  but 
two  of  them  came  to  this  country'  in  their  childhood*  The  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  church  has  two  c*ounselors ;  they  also  aro 
VOL.  cxxxn.— NO,  294.  31 
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Americans.    K  the  term  "  leaders  '*  can  be  applied  t^o  any  petBons 
in  that  church,  it  can  be  to  those  I  have  enumerated. 

The  recent  census  develops  another  fact  which  may  be  inter- 
esting in  this  connection:  that  of  the  several  Territories  and 
States  which  have  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign-bom  citizens 
than  Utah,  two  of  the  States  in  which  the  writer  of  tliis  state- 
ment last  resided  have  a  much  larger  percentage  of  foreign- 
bom  people  than  Utah,  Not  only  are  the  leading  men  mostly  of 
American  birth  and  parentage,  but  in  their  families  there  are  but 
few  foreign  bom  women.  The  women  of  Utah  who  trace  their 
descent  from  the  early  settlers  of  the  continent  and  are  proud  of 
tlieir  ancestry  are  quite  nimierous.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the 
United  States,  outside  of  New  England,  can  there  be  found  so 
many  descendants  of  New  England  ancestry  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  church  was 
organized  in  New  York  f  and,  for  a  number  of  years  afterward, 
and  while  it  was  passing  through  some  of  the  most  severe  ordeals 
of  persecution^  its  converts  were  mostly  from  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  there  not  having  been  so  many  converts  from 
the  Southern  States  at  that  time.  In  **  The  Political  Attitude  of  the 
Mormons,*'  we  are  told  that  it  was  *'  oneness,  slavish  obedience  to 
masters,  and  entire  prostitution  of  free  and  popular  government,^ 
which  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  the  places 
where  they  first  settled.  The  truth  is  that  the  "  frenzy  "  of  which  it 
speaks  was  aroused  in  Western  Missouri,  where  they  early  settled, 
by  designing  men  circulating  the  charge  that  they  were  '*  Yan- 
kees and  Abolitionists." 

The  foreign-bom  people  in  Utah  are  of  the  liberty-loving 
races  of  Europe,  and  are  generally  conscientious,  6od-feariDg 
people,  having  the  courage  to  follow  their  convictions ;  not  always 
possessed  of  book-culture  beyond  a  knowledge  of  their  Bibles ; 
but  industrious,  honest,  and  virtuous )  good  citizens  themselvee, 
and  the  element  to  pi-oduee  a  race  of  faithful,  loyal  freemen. 
The  teachings  from  the  platform  and  in  the  seJiools  have  been 
that  the  men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution,  and  who  took  part  in  the  councils  and  battlea 
of  the  Revolution,  were  especially  inspired  and  sustained  by  the 
Almighty ;  and  that  those  instrmnents  are  the  foundations  upon 
which  stable  government  for  all  time,  upon  tliis  continent^  must 
rest,  Joseph  Smith,  whom  they  look  upon  as  a  prophet,  taught 
this}  and  since  his  day,  others  have  constantly  repeated  the 
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teaching.  Persecntion  never  weakened  their  attachment  to  tJie 
principles  of  free  government,  and  when  they  fled  as  religioug 
eiiles  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  did  not  forget  they  were 
American  citizens.  They  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
announced  their  determination  to  live  under  the  Constitution  of 
their  fathers.  But  they  ckdmed  for  the  Constitution  powen 
which  others  did  not  think  it  possessed*  When  erpeUed  from  a 
State  under  an  exterminating  order  of  its  governor^  they  held 
that  the  Federal  Government,  by  virtue  of  tho  Constitution,  had 
the  power  to  protect  and  re-instate  its  citizens  in  their  rights. 
Martin  Van  Buren^  when  appealed  to  as  the  chief  executive.^ 
thought  differently.  The  State  was  sovereign,  and  eould  not  be 
reached f  and  he  replied:  "Your  cause  is  just;  but  we  can  do 
notliing  for  you.'*  The  people  claimed  then,  as  now,  for  the  Con- 
stitution, that  it  was  designed  to  protect  the  humblt^st  citizen  in 
every  right  of  liberty  and  of  worship  that  did  not  disturb  good 
order  or  interfere  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  others. 
There  have  been  ofiSeials  in  Utah  who  have  acted  as  tli*  '  'i»^ 
exhibition  of  enmity  toward  the  people  was  the  chief  '^  i- 

tion  for  oflJce  there,  and  the  manifestation  of  friendship  or  kind- 
ness was  a  disquaUfleation.  And  the  results  have  too  frequently 
justified  this  view.  No  charge  against  an  official  there  has  been 
80  effective  in  procuring  his  dismissal  as  that  of  being  kindly 
disposed  to  the  Mormon  people.  No  plea  has  been  more  effective 
in  staving  off  charges  than  for  the  official  to  allege  that  he  was 
disliked  and  feared  because  of  his  active  hostility  against  the 
Mormon  people  and  their  system.  The  recent  "  high  treason  * 
of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  in  "  strangling  the  sovereign 
power  and  stifling  its  voice,^  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  this  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  and  will  of  the  people  that  has  weakened 
confidence  in  officials.  Governors  and  judges  have  been  retained 
in  office  because  they  were  hostile  to  the  people ;  and  otiiers  have 
been  dismissed  because  they  were  friendly  to  them.  *'  He  who 
seeks  equity  must  do  equity.''  The  pef»plp  could  not  entertain 
respect  for  those  who  would  treat  them  as  though  they  were  a 
foreign  and  subjugated  race ;  and  this,  and  no  more,  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  di>:l       ^  '     :.  they  are  accased.    They 

have  been  avers**  to  ^  and  opening  mincvs;  for 

they  knew  the  train  of  eviLs  that  would  follow  their  development. 
Every  person  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  jjleased  about  prospect- 
ing for  or  opening  mines ;  and  ii  was  not  because  the  people 
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desired  to  be  poor  and  ignorant  that  they  did  not  msh  a  diangi 
such  as  mining  would  bring. 

For  many  years  afttsr  the  settlement  of  Utah,  not  &  liquor  or  i 
gambling  B^oon  existed  in  the  Territory.  An  nnprotected  womai 
could  walk  every  road  in  city  or  eotintry,  by  night  or  day,  irith 
out  hearing  a  word  of  insult  or  witnessing  a  gesture  of  dis 
respect  That  unhappy  being  whom  Lecky  calls  "the  eterai 
priestess  of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  whi 
appears  in  monogamie  lands  as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the 
degradation  and  sinfulness  of  man,''  did  not  exkt  in  tiie  vallegd 
of  Utah,  for  prostitution  was  unknown.  1 

The  average  duration  of  school  days  in  all  the  States  and  T^- 
ritoriei  per  year  is  126,8,  while  in  Utah  it  is  146;  it  standi 
eleventh  in  this  respect  in  the  Ust.  Of  a  sciiool  population, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  of  M,929,  there  were  66  per  cent,  enrolled 
At  that  tin^  there  were  373  public  schools^  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  47  per  c^nL  The  test-books  are  principally^ 
those  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  republic*  Schools  there 
have  received  no  aid  from  the  parent  government  Standard 
Journals  and  magazines  are  welcomed  in  every  household. 
The  character  of  their  own  journals  is  ridiculed  because  one 
of  them  recommended  more  earnest  prayer  and  more  faithful 
observance  of  commandments  as  a  meauB  of  deliverance  from 
diphtheria;  butj  as  the  medical  profession  itself  fails  to  check 
the  ravages  of  this  diseasej  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  th^ 
should  be  sneered  at  for  recommending  this  when,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sickness  and  calamity,  governors  of  States  set  apart 
days  to  fast  and  pray.  It  is  not  very  fashiouable  in  these 
days  to  have  faith  in  prayers;  but  the  Mormon  people  share  the 
views  of  John  Wesley  (Sermon  xeiv.),  where  he,  speaking  of 
the  primitive  church,  says : 

^*  This  was  the  real  clause  why  the  extmordinjwy  gfffcs  of  the  Holy  GbosI 
were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  tlie  Cliri»tiatt  eliurcliT  becanse  the  ChriBtians 
wf re  tumod  heathens  again,  and  had  only  a  dend  form  Mt" 

From  the  time  when  travel  across  the  continent  to  Calif  omia 
commenced,  it  has  been  a  constant  custom  in  Utah  to  invito 
ministers  of  repute,  of  every  denominatioUj  who  were  passing 
through,  to  preach  in  the  various  places  of  worship.  There  is 
eeareely  a  Simday  during  the  summer  season  that  one  or  more 
TidtOTB  do  not  address^  by  invitation,  some  one  of  the  uumerong 
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Simday-schools.  Besides  Sunday-schools^  where  the  Old  and 
New  TestameDts  and  other  works  are  taught,  there  are  "  mutual 
improvement  associations  "  for  the  young  people  of  both  sexes 
in  every  village  in  the  territory.  In  the  interest  of  these  schools 
and  associations^  magazines  are  published.  These  are  not  the 
evidences  of  a  disposition  to  neglect  education,  to  shrink  from 
the  light  of  intellectual  day,  or  to  avoid  any  encounter  that  will 
bring  out  truth  in  stronger  relief. 

Nearly  twenty-four  years  ago  a  company  of  emigrants  was 
attacked  and  killed  at  Mountain  Meadows  by  Indians,  assisted — 
at  least  a  part  of  the  time — ^by  whites.  This  dreadful  massacre 
occurred  at  some  distance  beyond  the  frontier  settlement  in  the 
Territory,  yet  there  has  been  an  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  to  hold  all  the  people  accountable  for  its  perpetration. 
John  D.  Lee,  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  tragedy,  was 
tried  by  a  Mormon  jury.  On  the  testimony  of  Mormon  wit- 
nesses, they  brought  in  their  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  At  that  trial,  the  then  United  States  district-attorney 
said: 

**  He  had  been  engaged  constantly  daring  the  past  three  months  in  sifting 
facts  and  everything  related  to  or  connected  with  the  massacre,  and  that  he 
had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  trying  John  D.  Lee,  because  the  evidence 
pointed  to  him  as  the  main  instigator  and  leader,  and  he  had  given  the  jury 
unanswerable  documentary  evidence  proving  that  the  authorities  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  knew  nothing  of  the  butchery  till  after  it  was  committed ;  and 
that  Lee,  in  his  letter  to  Brigham  Young,  a  few  weeks  after,  had  knowingly 
misrepresented  the  actual  facts  relative  to  the  massacre,  seeking  to  keep  him 
still  in  the  dark  and  in  ignorance.  He  had  all  the  assistance  any  United 
States  official  could  ask  on  earth  in  any  case ;  nothing  had  been  kept  back, 
and  he  was  determined  to  clear  the  calendar,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  prose- 
cute any  one  lured  to  the  Meadows  at  the  time,  some  of  whom  were  only 
boys,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  vile  plan  which  Lee  originated  and  carried  out 
for  the  destruction  of  the  emigrants.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  and  every  denial  of  the 
people,  this  massacre  has  been  constantly  cited  as  an  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  in  Utah  the  people  are  ready  to  commit  any 
crime  upon  persons  not  of  their  faith ;  and  even  the  stage  has 
been  prostituted  to  give  wider  currency  to  the  atrocious  slander. 
Yet  members  of  Government  surveying  parties,  and  numerous 
others  who  have  traveled  through  that  Territory,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  remarkable  security  of  life  and  property  there,  and 
the  tmiversal  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people.    In  no 
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other  Territory  or  State  is  hmnan  life  held  more  sacred  tiian  it  is 
there. 

The  whole  foundation  of  the  charge  about  **  blood-atone- 
ment^ is  that  the  people  believe  in  the  Biblical  doctrine  that 
men  who  commit  murder,  adultery,  and  other  gross  crimes  should 
be  ejtecuted ;  and,  as  they  do  not  believe  in  hangings  one  of  their 
eai4y  laws  gives  the  criminal  convicted  of  murder  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  mode  of  execution. 

Chief  Justice  White,  of  Utah,  who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  profession  in  his  own  State,  in  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury, 
whose  attention  he  di-ew  to  polygamy,  expressed  the  results  of 
observations  there.     He  said ; 

"  I  have  not,  nor  do  I  propof^e,  to  enter  npon  a  diBcusaion  of  tho  morally 
or  immorality  of  polygamy,  practiced  by  a  people  who  in  other  respects 
law-abiding,  moral,  imd  upright.  With  the  ethicg  of  the  subject  neither 
as  grand  jurors,  nor  I,  as  a  Court,  have  anything  to  do.  I  da  not  utter  thi^ 
language  of  prejudice,  nor  treat  lightly  or  derisively  the  Mormon  people  or 
their  faith.  No  matter  how  much  I  differ  from  them  in  belief,  nor  how  widely 
they  differ  from  the  American  people  in  matt^ers  of  religion,  yet,  testing  them 
and  it  by  a  standard  which  the  world  recognizes  as  just — that  is,  what  they 
have  prp.eticed  and  wba;t  they  have  accomplished — and  they  deserve  higher 
consideration  than  ever  has  been  accorded  to  them.  Industry,  frugality, 
temperance,  honesty,  and,  in  every  respect  but  one,  obc^dience  to  law,  arc  vnth. 
them  the  common  practices  of  life.  This  land  they  have  redeemed 
Bterility,  and  occupied  its  once  barren  solitudes  with  cities,  vmages,  omltj 
vated  fields,  and  farm-houses^  and  made  it  the  habitation  of  a  nume 
people,  where  a  beggar  is  never  seen,  and  aLms-housea  are  neither  ne 
nor  known.  These  are  facts  and  accomplishments  which  any  candid  oh 
recognizes  and  every  fair  mind  admits." 

The  hook  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and^ 
which  is  esteemed  as  the  word  of  God,  and  hinding  npon  the 
by  its  members,  is  of  itself  a  complete  refutation  of  the  assertions^ 
that  the  religion  f>f  the  people  prompts  them  to  commit  crime,  to 
cling  to  ignorance,  \o  disregard  authority,  to  set  up  the  laws  of 
the  eliiirch  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  to  yield  to  priesUy  - 
domination. 

The  f oUowing  are  a  few  extracts : 

"  Behold,  the  laws  which  ye  have  received  from  my  hand  are  th©  lawB  i 
my  Church,  and  in  this  light  shall  ye  hold  them  forth." 

"  And  that  law  of  the  land  which  is  constitutional,  supporting  t 
eiple  of  freedom  in  maintaining  righta  and  privileges,  belongs  to  all  . 
and  is  justiQable  before  me.'' 

- '  Seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom ;  seek  learning  even  bj 
stndy,  and  also  by  faith.'' 
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*' And  ttudj  &nd  learn  ftnd  become  ftoqQAint«d  with  all  good  bookiy  md 
with  Unp'^g***,  ionguea,  imd  people.'' 

**  Whatever  prmeiplefl  of  intelUgeaoe  wo  altihi  tmio  in  this  life,  H  will 
rise  with  oa  in  t!  cUon ;  iiud  if  ii  penom  gRins  more  knowledge  and 

intelligence  in  i  ^  ough  hitt  diligence  and  obedienoe  than  A&othar,  be 

will  have  so  much  Uie  a4 vantage  in  tho  world  to  oomo*^ 

*'  Thon  ahalt  not  kQl ;  and  he  thai  Idlla  thaO  not  have  fongtTasMa  in  thii 
world  nor  in  the  world  to  come.** 

^'Thon  shalt  not  lie;  he  that  lieth  and  wiQ  not  nipent  shall  be  oia$ 
out-" 

**  No  power  or  inflnenoe  can  or  ought  to  \m  maintained  bj  virtno  of  the 
prieithood^  only  bypersuaaion,  by  long  suffering,  by  j 
and  by  love  unfeigned.'* 

Respecting  government,  this  book  says: 

**  We  believe  that  governments  were  instituted  of  Ood  for  the  beoetlt  ol 
man,  and  that  he  holds  men  aecoontable  for  th«ir  acts  in  relation  to  them.* 

'*  We  believe  that  all  men  are  boond  t^  sustain  and  nphold  the  reepeeClve 
governments  in  which  they  reside^  while  protected  in  their  inherent  and 
inalienable  rights  by  the  laws  of  Buoh  governments.^' 

"We believe  that  every  man  should  be  honored  m  his  station  ;  rulers  and 
magistrates  as  such,  being  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  th» 
punishment  of  the  guilty ;  and  that  to  the  laws  all  men  owe  leepeet  a&d 
def^ence." 

As  to  the  statement  that  non-Mormon  people  would  be  driven 
out  of  Utah  by  oppressive  acts  if  it  were  ttdmitteti  as  a  State,  tlie 
experience  of  the  merchants  and  others  who  \\  '  ?«Mn  early 
days  and  made  fortunes,  contradicts  it.    To  giv-  - » this  alle- 

gation, however,  the  statement  is  made  that  it  was  attempted  to 
tax  the  gross  product  of  mines  twenty  per  eaiit*,  and  that  a  bill 
to  that  effect  was  only  prevented  from  becoming  a  law  by  the 
veto  of  the  governor.  This  is  emphatically  denied  to  me  by  one 
who  is  familiar  with  all  the  revenue  bills  which  have  been  intan)- 
duced  into  the  Assembly  or  passed;  but  a  bill  was  vetoed  in 
which  land  claims  and  mining  claims  were  made  taxable  as  well, 
as  other  real  property.  This  was  not  an  unusual  prt)visioa, 
for  in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  which  contain  minea 
such  property  is  taxed  as  realty,  and  mining  products  are  taxed 
much  higher  than  in  Utah.  The  impression  is  very  prevalent 
that  the  legislative  assembly  of  Utah  has  the  whole  power  of 
enacting  the  local  legislation  of  the  Territory.  Yet  the  truth  is 
that  Utah  is  the  only  place  in  the  republic  where  the  governor 
can  absolutely  veto  aJl  legislation  which  does  not  suit  him ;  and, 
in  addition,  Congress  can  revise  or  repeal  any  law.     So,  too. 
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it  is  jiUeged  that  the  Govemment  is  unable  to  convict  persons 
in  Utah  who  are  charged  with  the  crime  of  bigamy.  This 
is  urged  as  a  good  cause  for  depriving  the  people  of  the  right 
of  sitting  upon  juries.  The  coiu't  records  of  the  Territory,  I  am 
credibly  infoniiod,  show  that  convictions  have  been  had  in 
every  case  tried  there  for  that  crime ;  and  certainly,  under  the 
peculiar  system  of  impaneling  juries,  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  indictments.  In  the  pubUc  mind,  the  system  of 
plural  marriage  in  Utah  is  often  confounded  wUh  bigamy.  But 
that  crime,  as  usually  committed,  inflicts  grave  wrong  ttpon 
innocent  parties.  A  man  marries  a  woman ;  he  afterward  deserts 
her  and  marries  another.  From  the  first  he  conceals  his  inten- 
tion to  marry  again.  From  the  second  he  conceals  the  fact  that 
he  already  has  a  wife.  Both  are  wronged  and  deceived,  and 
society  is  outraged.  But  this  is  not  the  patrioi'chal  marriage  ctf 
the  Latter-day  Saints. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  many  people,  the  same  high  sense 
of  duty  animated  the  Mormon  peopio  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
plural  marriage,  and  to  practice  it,  which  prompts  men  and 
women  to  perform  extraordinary  acts  of  religious  devotion  in 
other  dii'ections.  Had  they  believed  celibacy  to  be  the  will  of 
heaven,  both  sexes  would  have  adopted  it,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  with  more  willingness  than  they  did  plural  marriage.  They 
had  all  the  prevalent  traditions  respecting  a  man  in  these  days 
having  more  than  one  wife,  or  more  than  one  woman  being  mar- 
ried to  one  man.  IIow  then,  it  may  be  asked,  came  they  to 
surrender  to  this  doctrine  and  practice  f  Because  they  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  revelation  and  commandment  fe>m  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  redemption  of  the  race  from  the  evils  which 
abound  in  modern  society  required  them  t-o  accept  it-^  The  erpres- 
sion  of  one  heading  man  respecting  his  own  feelings  upon  this 
subject  will  illustrate  those  of  many  others.  After  le^niing  from 
Joseph  Smith  that  such  a  doctrine  had  been  revealed,  he  more  than 
once  wished,  he  said,  when  he  saw  the  hearse  go  by  to  the  cemetery, 
that  he  was  its  occupant,  for  he  could  see  the  avalanche  of  oppro- 
brium that  would  descend  upon  himself  and  the  entire  people 
when  it  beciime  known  that  they  believed  in  such  a  doctrine. 
To  have  gone  to  the  stake  for  his  religion  would  have  been  more 
easily  and  freely  peiformed. 

In  Utah,  plui-al  marriages  were  contracted  for  many  years 
when  there  was  no  law  prohibiting  them.    For  years  after  the 
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law  was  passed  making  it  a  crime,  the  opinion  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  lawyers  that  the  law  was  violative  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitation.  These  marriages  exist,  and  under 
them  children  have  been  bom.  But  it  is  demanded  that  they 
shall  be  broken  up;  and  men  are  denounced  in  ferocious  style 
because  they  do  not  comply  with  this  demand.  How  shall  this 
be  done  t  This  is  a  practical  question,  and  must  be  met  in  a 
practical  way.  These  contracts  were  made  with  the  solemn 
sanction  of  religious  ordinances  and  the  understanding  that  the 
union  was  for  time  and  all  eternity.  Shall  the  husbands  throw 
off  the  wives  and  children  obtained  under  such  circumstances 
and  leave  them  to  bear  alone  all  the  consequences  which  the 
opinion  of  the  world  would  inflict  t  The  men  of  Utah  are  not 
such  scoundrels  and  poltroons  as  to  commit  such  a  crime  against 
heaven  and  humanity  as  this. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  sen- 
sualism is  at  the  foundation  of  this  system  of  marriage.  For, 
were  that  the  motive,  the  responsibility,  trouble,  and  expense  of 
marriage  and  its  fruits  need  not  be  incurred.  Its  gratification 
can  be  reached  in  ways  cheaper  and  very  much  more  i)opular. 
The  idea  in  Utah  is  that  every  woman  should  have  the  privilege 
of  marrying,  if  she  wishes  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  and  there 
should  be  no  unmarried  element  for  lust  to  prey  upon.  As  the 
late  census  shows  that  the  male  sex  predominates,  if  all  men 
would  marry,  of  course  there  could  be  no  plural  wives,  and  the 
same  end  would  be  achieved. 

It  is  the  religious  aspect  of  this  system  of  marriage  which 
makes  it  hateful  to  many  well-meaning  x)ersons.  They  can 
tolerate  defects  in  morals  better  than  defects  in  doctrine.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  John  Locke  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  class  of  people  naturally  more  eager  against  error 
than  against  vice.  Comte  mentions  the  preference  of  dogmas  by 
the  same  class  to  moral  truths,  and  E^ant  also  alludes  to  the  same 
peculiarity.  In  these  days,  a  man  can  escape  much  censure  for 
being  pliant  in  his  morals  if  he  is  inflexible  in  his  orthodoxy. 
Reformers  have  often  learned  this  to  their  cost.  Still,  chains 
of  immorality  were  used  as  effectively  against  them  as  against 
the  primitive  Christians.  It  was  not  those  who,  in  i)opular  esti- 
mation, were  virtuous  and  saint-like  who  were  crucdfied,  decapi- 
tated, and  burned. 

The  complaint  is  made  that  the  Mormon  people  are  a  sdid 
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phalanx.  If  so,  the  outside  pressure  has  contributed  to  make 
them  such.  It  has  had  the  effect  to  hoop  them  up,  to  force  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  eliaging  to  their  ca^religionists,  by  whom 
aloue  theii-  \drtue8  have  been  acknowledged.  There  have  been 
those  who,  representing  them  as  like  Chinese,  would  treat  them 
as  Chinese.  More  than  once  they  have  had  printed  forms  of 
petition  sent  to  churches  everywhere,  for  tho  signatures  of  con- 
gregations^— many  of  whom  knew  less  about  the  real  conditiou 
of  Utah  than  they  did  about  the  antipodes, — asking  Congress 
for  legislation  that  would  disfranchise  the  people  there  and 
deprive  them  of  every  function  of  citizenship,  ejccept  that  of 
paying  taxes  for  others  to  expend,  if  not  to  squander*  If  the  Mor- 
mons hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  Gentiles  and  are  exclusive, 
as  has  been  charged,  the  fault  is  not  with  them.  A  clique,  com- 
posed of  a  few  men  J  frame  the  canons  to  govern  Gentile  society 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  One  of  the  most  stringent  of  these  is  that 
there  must  be  no  social  intercourse  with  Mormons  generally. 
Those  who  violate  this  are  tabooed,  and  if  they  persist,  they  are 
called  "Jack-Mormons."  A  person  may  break  the  entire  deca- 
logue with  lighter  consequences  than  att-end  the  affixing  of  this 
name.  It  is  held  over  visitors  also  as  a  punishment  for  treating 
Mormons  with  the  courtesy  due  to  citizens.  The  highest  civil 
and  military'  officers  of  the  Government  have  not  esciiped  the 
name,  the  only  offense  of  the  army  dignitary  being  that  he  said 
the  Mormons  had  some  rights,  and  were  not  undeserving  of 
credit  for  their  patient  toiL  A  man  reaches  the  condition  of 
"Jack-Mormon''  when  he  ventures  to  express  such  sentiments. 

For  one,  I  am  content  to  have  this  policy  of  proscription 
applied  in  Utah  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  is 
concerned.  "^Tien  a  line  of  demarcation  is  so  sharply  drawn  aa 
it  hiis  been  for  years  between  those  who  profess  a  certain  faith 
and  those  who  do  not,  and  young  people  are  forced  to  elect  to 
whicii  class  they  will  belong,  those  who  have  pluck  and  the  higher 
qualities  well  developed  will  cast  their  lot-s  with  their  persecut-e 
friends,  and  endure  all  the  consequences  which  such  a  decisiaiil 
brings,  while  the  cowardly  and  the  selfish  may  gravitate  to  the 
side  which  promises  them  ease  and  popularity. 

History  attests  that  no  people  who  are  willing  to  die  for  their 
principles  need  fear  the  effect  of  violence  and  unjust  treatment 
upon  theuL  If  their  convictions  are  profound,  persecution  solid- 
ifies them  and  evokes  sympathy  for  their  cause  from  those  not  of 
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tbeir  faith.  Their  constancy  excites  admiration^  ereatee  an 
intei'est  in  their  doctrines,  and  adds  conrerts  to  their  ranka 
This  has  always  been  the  effect  of  persecution  where  it  stopped 
short  of  extermination.  The  liberty  which  followed  the  edict  of 
Nantes  did  more  to  check  Protestantism  in  BVanoe  than  '^ 
previous  denial  of  rights  and  even  persecuting  war  iXselL  i 
olic  and  Protestant  writers  alike  testify  that  Prcttestants  dimin^ 
ished  daring  those  peaceful  times  t^  diminuoient  en  nombre  et  un 
credit  pendant  la  paix  ^).  Henry  HI.  hatM  them  so  much  that 
he  excluded  them  from  all  posdtioms  in  the  gtrvernment,  Heurj- 
IV.  took  a  more  liberal  view.  He  decided  that  \'ioience  or  the 
withholding  of  rights  was  not  a  legitimate  means  of  correcting 
schisms  in  religion.  He  chose  men  for  office  for  their  abilities 
without  regard  to  their  religion.  Thi^i  dn^w  the  attention  of  some 
Prot-estants  from  their  own  sect  to  the  government  They  felt 
gratitude  toward,  and  took  interest  in,  that  authority  which 
employed  them.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  toward  the  people  of  Utah  would  result  similarly. 
But  it  has  not  been  tried.  Inflammatory  appeals  are  made  to 
the  country  to  prevent  it  or  any  other  kind  poUcy  being  tried. 
The  administration  is  urged  to  adopt  a  treatment  which  would 
be  more  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  all  republic'an  j>rin- 
eiples  of  government  than  the  acts  themselves  against  which 
the  rigor  of  the  law  is  invoked,  Pree-bom  men  are  to  be 
deprived  of  idl  rights  as  citizens,  and  to  be  governed  as  Indiana, 
insane,  and  minors ;  and  yet  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  **  in  their 
daily  lives  peaceable,  industrious^  fi'^g^  ^^^  courteous  ^'j  and 
that  their  system  has  in  a  decade  "  waived  some  of  its  atrocities.^ 
Can  prejudiced,  nnreasoning  bigotry  be  more  stupid  than  this! 
Free  and  popular  government  is  to  be  maintained  by  methods 
which  would  disgrace  an  autocracy.  Church  and  state,  which 
are  falsely  said  to  be  united,  are  to  be  divorced  by  the  transfer 
of  the  people,  their  improvements  and  varied  industries,  the 
treasury  and  sources  of  revenue,  to  a  commission^  whose  mem- 
bers would  hold  oflice  tUl  they  should  be  aocuBed  of  being  **  Jack- 
Mormons.^ 

As  to  plural  marriage,  the  people  of  Utah  took  no  broader 
views  than  many  of  the  early  fathers — Theodoret,  St.  Ambrose, 
St  Chrysostom^  and  others.  St-  Aogostlne  said  (Lib.  laxx^ 
contra  Faostum,  cap-  47) :  **  It  k  objected  against  Jacob  that 
he  had  four  wives";  to  which  he  aoflwered,  ^iriiich^  when  a 
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custom,  was  not  a  crime.''  And  the  learned  Grotius,  speaking 
of  such  marriages  (B,  I.,  c  iL,  sec*  17),  said  that  "  when  God  per- 
mits a  thing  in  certain  cases,  and  to  certain  pei*sons,  or  hi  regard 
to  certain  nations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  thing  permitted  m 
not  evil  in  its  own  natm-e/'  Until  the  Supreme  Court  held  other- 
wise, they  entertained  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Constitution, 
Jacob — the  names  of  whose  twelve  sons  are  to  be  on  the  gates  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  which  all  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life  are  to  eoter^ — could,  if  he  were  here,  have  lived  in 
a  Territory  and  not  been  thought  guilty  of  **  animalism,''  or  unfit 
to  exercise  civil  rights.  Sm*ely  before  thunder*bolts  of  wrath  are 
launched  upon  them  they  should  have  time  t/O  unlearn  these 
views,  and  the  interpretation  they  have  given  to  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other  founders  of  the  republic^  respect- 
ing '*the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  Christian  and  the  Moham- 
medan, the  Hindu  and  infidel  of  every  denomination,''  being 
protected  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
practices,  as  in  their  own  case,  flowing  therefrom. 

Tested  by  any  rules  which  prevail  among  enlightened  peoples^ 
Utah  wiU  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  any  part  of  the 
republic,  I  doubt  if  in  any  other  part  there  can  be  found  so 
large  a  proportion  who  own  their  own  homes.  The  percentage 
of  illiteraey  is  lower,  and  taxation  is  lighter,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Territories,  and  than  in  many  of  the  States.  The  Territory 
has  no  pubhe  debt.  The  enterprise  of  her  people  is  shown  in 
the  building  of  raUroadjs,  the  extension  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
other  progi*ess,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  age.  Without  the  study 
and  practice  of  cooperation  upon  a  grand  scale,  with  the 
poverty  of  hei'  pioneers,  her  lands  could  not  have  been  settled 
and  cultivated  as  they  are.  All  this  has  been  accomplished,  not 
with  the  encouragement  of  cheering  praise,  but  in  the  midst  of 
cruel  and  mahgnant  abuse.  Is  there  no  credit  due  io  a  people, 
whatever  their  faults  may  be,  who,  under  such  constant  assaults 
and  misrepresentations,  liave  accomplished  so  much  in  peopling' 
the  desert  and  filling  the  desolate  valleys  witli  peaceful  homes 
and  the  hum  of  civilized  industries  T  People  proscribed  in  their 
religion,  stinted  in  their  rights,  assailed  as  if  they  were  aliens, 
do  not  usually  display  all  their  good  qualities.  tTt^h  has  been 
the  Cinderella  of  the  family.  Give  her  a  fair  opportunity,  and 
see  if  she  will  not  at  least  rank  in  aU  that  is  admirable  and 
attractive  with  her  more  favored  sisters. 

Gboeoe  Q,  Cankon* 
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Yes.  By  reason  of  our  position  and  products,  we  ought  to 
be  the  first  ocean-carrying  nation  in  the  world.  To  become  that, 
we  must  build  ships.  National  ambition,  prosperity,  and  self- 
defense  alike  are  involved  in  the  answer,  Yes. 

Our  early  history  proves  us  worthy  of  that  i>08ition.  When 
we  achieved  independence  and  began  as  a  nation,  we  began  as  a 
nation  of  ship-builders.  Among  the  first  acts  of  our  earliest 
statesmen  was  the  passage  of  protective  navigation  laws,  to  meet 
those  of  England.  Starting  out  with  the  sturdy  spirit  of  self- 
reliance,  though  with  bankrupt  treasury,  no  national  credit,  but 
a  large  national  debt,  only  some  three  millions  of  people,  and  a 
wilderness  to  conquer,  we  made  such  progress  in  ship-building  as 
the  world  never  saw  before. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  46,000,000  of  people,  resources  supe- 
rior, and  foreigners  dependent  on  us  for  bread,  that  it  was 
declared  we  must  go  abroad  to  buy  ships,  and  buy  them  of  our 
great  commercial  rival  at  that. 

From  1789  to  1812  our  tonnage  grew  from  280,000  to  1,100,- 
000  tons,  an  increase  so  remarkable  that  England,  jealous  of  us 
as  ocean  rivals  from  the  first,  made  war  upon  our  commerce— for 
the  war  of  1812  was  nothing  else.  But  in  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  peace  our  commerce  had  doubled,  and  our  tonnage 
increased  yet  more  largely,  till  in  1850  it  was  3,3^,454  tons,  and 
we  had  sold  over  400,000  tons  of  ships  abroad,  besides.  We  built 
the  fastest  and  cheapest  wooden  ships,  and  the  well-known 
Yankee  clippers  were  seen  in  every  port  all  over  the  world.  In 
1860  we  had  5,350,000  tons,  and  of  our  total  foreign  trade 
$437,190,000  was  carried  in  American  bottoms,  against  $160,- 
057,000  in  foreign  ships.  Then  came  our  civil  war  and  Eng- 
land's opportunity. 
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Our  growth  had  been  wholly  in  the  wooden  saiEng  ship, 
in  1B40,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  competing  with  us  in  build- 
ing the  wooden  ship,  and  knowing  no  nation  could  be  grent 
on  the  sea  that  did  not  build  its  ships,  England  found  a  new 
factor  of  success  in  the  introduction  of  the  iron  steam-ship-  She 
encouraged  the  large  investment  of  capital  required  by  estab- 
lishing steam-ship  lines,  with  ample  mail  compensation ;  thus 
skillfully  opening  at  once  uew  markets,  and  by  increased  trade 
creating  new  demand  for  ships.  She  also  gave  naval  <50ntracte 
to  private  ship-buildei*s,  to  enable  them  to  build  up  iron  ship- 
yards. And  from  the  time  she  began  this  poUey  we  began  ta 
lose,  through  not  meetiag  her  wisely  in  this  as  we  had  twice  met 
her  when  it  was  a  question  of  war ;  and  the  rebellion  effectually 
prevented  us  fi*om  continuing  a  competition  in  which  we  had 
previously  been  so  successfuL  So  the  carrj^ing  trade  of  the 
North  Atlantic  passed  out  of  om*  hands. 

Since  the  civil  war,  laboring  under  disadvantages  spoken  of 
later  on,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tliat  the  American  cany* 
Lng  trade  has  not  been  re\ived.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have 
any  shipping  left.  But  who  can  doubt  that  if  in  1865  oui-  states- 
men had  recognized  the  imperiled  position  and  \dtal  importance 
of  this  gi*eat  interest,  and  had  adopted  a  judicious  policy  to  restore 
us  gradually  to  our  proper  place  on  the  sea,  milhons  on  millions 
of  dollars  annually  would  have  been  saved  to  our  eountr^^,  mill- 
ions paid  to  Ameiicim  labor,  the  day  of  resumption  hastened, 
and  much  of  the  distress  of  the  late  **  hard  times  ^  averted  ? 

Looking  at  the  present  and  future  interests  of  our  country, 
therefore,  1  say  that  Americans  shall  and  must  build  ships.  But 
there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  about  our  ability  to 
do  it  Practical  men,  men  who  own  ships  and  want  to  own 
more,  say  we  can.  Theorists  and  **  free-ship''  men,  who  neither 
build  nor  own  ships,  nor  intend  to  own  them,  say  we  cannot.  To 
get  at  the  difference  clearly,  let  us  see  on  what  points  all  are  pretty 
well  agreed.  These  may  be  set  down  as : 

1.  That  the  United  States  need  more  ships  than  any  other 
nation,  having  more  surplus  products  to  be  carried  in  them. 
2.  That  no  nation  has  ever  been  a  great  ship-owning  nation  that 
did  not  build  its  own  ships,  3.  That  we  have  natural  resouroea 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  for  building  either  wooden 
or  iron  ships.  4.  That  we  have  the  most  energetic  and  iatelligent 
class  of  workmen  in  the  world,    5.  That  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
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Bhip's  cost  is  labor }  and  6.  That  labor  18  free,  and  we  can  inqxirt 
it  from  any  part  of  the  world  mthout  duty  or  restiiction* 

Whatf  then^  divides  the  American  people  on  thiB  great  nalioual 
issue  T  I  can  see  nothing  but  diiicriminating  lawn  aud  the  labor 
question*  The  one  difliciUty  dairaed  by  the  **  free^&hip  **  advo- 
cate is  the  difference  in  the  ij^hip' s  first  cost.  What  does  tlua 
diffieidty  amount  to  t   The  difference  in  the  first co8J  ■  ■"   -  ai 

and  £ngLb»h  built  iron  ships  is :  in  the  sailing  ship «  ^  l 

and  in  ^e  steam-ship  from  ten  to  fifteen.  What  (*4iiises  itt  The 
greater  cost  of  American  labor.  It  is  tme  we  are  free  to  impori 
labor  from  the  Em'opean  countries,  where  it  is  cheap  j  but  the 
moment  the  working-man  gets  here,  he  seems  to  imbibe  our 
national  idea  of  the  elevation  of  man,  bocomes  Americanised  and 
wants  Americim  wages.  I  say  this  is  right  But  shall  wis,  Uien^ 
leave  our  forests  and  mines  undeveloped  and  thousands  of  work* 
ing-men  unemployed,  because  it  has  ever  been  and  is  the  policy 
of  our  Government  to  furnish  labor  with  more  favorable  oon* 
ditions  than  it  knows  elsewhere  t  Is  there  no  way  to  build  tip 
American  shipping  other  than  to  crush  down  AracricAn  labor,  or 
to  buy  the  ships  from  a  nation  which  has  no  advantage  over  us 
in  ship-building,  save  os  she  applies  her  policy  of  crushing  down 
labor!  I  will  leave  that  question  for  the  American  people  to 
anffwer. 

But  it  is  not  the  first  cost  that  prevents  us  from  building 
ships.  Rather  let  us  look  at  facts  like  these :  1,  The  great  rev- 
olution on  the  ocean, — ^from  wood  to  iron,  from  sail  to  steamy 
from  the  ordinary  engine  to  the  compound^ — and  the  start  Eng- 
land had  of  us  in  the  use  of  these  advantages.  2.  Our  difiHeult 
position  to-day  through  not  being  able  to  avail  ourselves  in  other 
years  of  these  new  conilitions,  by  reasiin  of  internal  strife. 
Every  business  man  knows  the  almost  impossibility  of  raising 
cai>ital  to  compete  with  large  capital  already  in  possession  of 
the  business.  3.  Our  enormous  system  of  taxation,  different 
from  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  in  reality  prohibitive  of 
ship'Owning.  4.  Lack  of  a  definite  policy  whi<*h  w<»uld  create 
a  demand  for  ships  in  the  opening  of  new  markets, — our  Gov- 
emmeut  offering  no  inducements  or  facilities  for  reaching  the 
world's  markets  where  our  products  could  be  s<Jd,  and  leaving 
our  merchants  to  rely  on  sailing  ships  or  on  foreigners  for  trans- 
portation.  If  it  was  profitable  for  the  foreigners  to  open  the 
markets  to  us,  they  did  so ;  if  not,  we  went  without.    5,  The 
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terrible  wrong  inflicted  on  American  capital  invested  in  the 
foreign  trade  by  compelling  its  ships  to  carry  the  mails  for 
postage,  6.  Exorbitant  tonnage  dues  and  eonsnl  fees  and  pilot* 
ages.  These,  with  other  existing  burdens,  are  reasons  sufficient 
why  we  cannot  afford  to  own  ships.  And,  of  course,  until  we 
can  profitably  own  ships,  we  shall  not  build  them. 

The  "  free-ship  ^'  advocate  has  plenty  to  say  about  a  lost  car- 
rying trade  and  antiquated  laws.  Why  is  he  always  silent  about 
these  practical^  tangible  grievances!  Why  has  he  nothing  to 
offer  but  forever  the  same  two  remedies — "free  ships''  and 
*'  free  mat-erial  ^  f    Let  us  see  of  what  sort  these  remedies  are. 

1,  "Free  ships,''  or  the  right  to  buy  ships  where  we  choos|H 
That  means  to  buy  of  England ;  for  no  other  nation  has  them  1^^| 
sell^  or  can  build  them.  It  means  for  a  nation  having  abundant  i 
resources  and  ability  to  supply  itself  with  ships  for  its  use  in 
X>6aoe  and  defense  in  war,  to  become  dependent  for  ships  upon 
a  single  foreign  nation.  If  we  become  dependent  this  year, 
shall  we  not  he  more  so  next  t  When  shall  we  emancipate  our- 
selves under  this  poUcy  f  Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  aU  nations 
are  interested  in  having  more  than  one  nation  able  to  supply 
them  with  u'on  ships.  Again,  it  means  to  stai've  American  and 
feed  foreign  labor ;  to  take  millions  on  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
circidation  among  our  people  j  to  build  up  a  foreign  government 
and  beat  down  our  own.  It  means  inevitable  national  humilia- 
tion and  disgrace  sooner  or  later.  The  statesman  who  advocates 
**  free  ships  "  ought  to  come  out  frankly  and  admit  that,  in  what- 
ever form  he  recommends  relief  for  our  carrying  trade,  he  means 
England  shall  be  the  gainer.  For  **free  ships''  is  to  depend 
upon  her  for  them,  as  I  have  said ;  and  **  free  material "  used  in 
ships  can  only  be  supplied  by  England,  What  kind  of  a  plan  is 
that  for  Americans  to  propose! 

Curiously  enough,  too,  the  "free-ship"  man  is  always  ready 
for  a  bargain.  He  will  give  you  free  mat-erial,  but  you  must 
give  him  "  free  ships.*'  Or  he  will  give  you  a  postal  contract, 
but  yon  must  give  him  the  right  to  buy  ships  in  the  eheapeei 
market.  But  if  you  offer  him  relief  from  taxation,  he  doesn't 
want  that,  nor  does  he  want  encouragement.  What  he  e\ddently 
does  want  is  the  English  ship,  and  nothing  else  will  do. 

Take  the  history  of  the  three  wars  we  have  fought  for  inde- 
pendence, for  equal  rights  on  the  sea,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  I  ask  you^  ooidd  we  have  afforded  then  to  be  depend- 
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ent  upon  Engiaud  for  ships,  and  if  we  had  been  dependent, 
what  would  have  been  the  refraltf  To  simply  point  out  the 
effieote  of  such  a  condition  in  oar  late  civil  war :  Where  lay  the 
strength  of  the  North  t  Wae  it  not  diiefly  in  her  ability  to  at 
onoe  send  sixty  thousand  trained  men  from  Uie  private  ship- 
yards into  the  navy^yards;  to  send  thousands  more  of  skilled 
mechanies  from  our  workshops  into  the  arsenals^  and  in  the 
private  ship-yards  to  bnild  the  ^^ninety-days'*  gtm-boats;  besides 
being  able,  through  the  work  of  those  left  at  home^  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  people  and  support  our  armies  in  the  field!  Of 
what  value  was  it  to  us  that  we  were  able  to  send  out  the  little 
Monitor  from  a  private  ship-yard  in  New  York  in  one  hundred 
days  t  Had  she  been  four  days  later,  the  capital  of  the  nation 
would  doubtless  have  been  captured. 

Where  lay  the  weakness  of  the  South  f  Was  ii  not  in  her 
undeveloped  condition^  witliout  ship-yards,  or  engine-works,  or 
roUing-millB,  or  factories,  or  the  m^uis  in  any  way  to  supply  the 
wants  of  her  people  or  maintain  her  army  either  in  clothing  or 
implements  of  warT  She  never  surrendered  until  we  blockaded 
her  ooast  and  shut  off  her  chances  to  get  supplies  from  England. 
In  our  three  wars,  what  should  we  have  done  but  for  our  ability 
to  build  ships  t 

Butf  looking  at  free  ships  as  a  matter  of  business,  what  has 
the  difference  in  first  cost  to  do  with  our  ship-owning!  Let  us 
eompare  the  ship  on  the  sea  to  the  factory  on  the  land.  Both 
require  capital  for  the  plant  and  men  to  operate  them.  Now,  what 
business  man  does  not  know  of  instances  where  two  men  are 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  manuf  aeture,  and  where  one  of  them 
paid  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  more  for  his  plant  than  the 
other !  But  has  any  business  man  ever  heard  of  a  man's  closing 
up  his  factory  and  ceasing  competition  merely  because  his  plant 
cost  him  more,  all  other  things  being  equal!  No,  it  is  not  the 
first  cost  that  drives  a  man  out  of  the  business.  But  suppose 
the  one  man's  taxes  were  twenty  times  more,  the  wages  of  his 
hands  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  higher,  than  those  of  the 
other — why,  ie  would  fail,  though  you  gave  him  his  plant  for 
nothing.  What  man  could  buy  a  cheap  English  factoiy  and  run 
it  on  the  American  principle  of  high  taxes,  high  capital,  and  high 
labor!  So,  in  ships,  it  is  not  what  it  costs  to  get  the  ship  afloatt 
but  what  it  costs  to  keep  her  there,  under  American  rated  of  tax** 
ation,  interest,  and  labor,  that  prevents  us  from  owning  ships  in 
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competition  with  foreign  owners,  who  employ  capitsd  under  no 
such  disadvantages. 

2.  Free  niateriaL    This  is  a  favorite  argnment  with  some 
who  Hecm  to  think  a  ship's  cost  is  ninety-flve  per  cent,  for  mat 
rial  and  five  for  labor,  instead  of  the  exact  reverse.    And  I  hav 
already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  which  mak€ 
np  ninety -five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  free.    As  for  free  material, 
I  have  studied  every  way  practicable  to  see  how  near  we  could 
come  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  in  the  product  of  the  ship. 
In  1872,  when  I  undertook  to  build  some  large  ships,  the  rolling^j 
mills  did  not  exist  id  this  country  that  could  make  the  angle 
plates,  and  beams  required.    I  then  had  to  pay  £12  10s.  in  gold 
for  plates,  £11  10s.  for  angles,  £1  per  ton  freight  by  st^eam^  and' 
five  per  cent  commission.    This  satisfied  me  of  the  folly  of  a 
man's  trying  to  bring  a  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundreds 
miles  the  heav}'  material  required  for  a  ship,  paying  freight  and 
commissions,  and  putting  that  material  into  a  ship,  at  otir  high 
rates  of  labor,  in  competition  with  a  man  whose  ship-yard  is  clos0. 
by  where  the  material  is  produced,  and  who  has  cheaper  labw,^ 
no  freight  or  commission  to  pay,  and  lower  rates  of  taxation. 

From  the  Clyde  to  the  Delaware  or  Hudson  is  over  three 
thousand  mUes.    The  impractical  man  teUs  the  American  ship- 
builder that  the  thing  he  needs  to  enable  him  to  build  ships 
is  to  bring  the  matorial  from  the  Clyde  and  put  it  into  ships 
in  competition  with   the   ship-builder  over  there.    Now,   who! 
would   think   of  taking  the  iron  from  the  Delaware   to    thai 
Kennebec — a  vastiy  shorter  distance — and  asking  the  builde 
there  to  put  it  iato  iron  ships  in  competition  with  the  ironf-f 
ship  builder  on  the  Delaware,  who  had  no  freight  to  pay?    Or 
who  would  think  of  biinging  wood  from  Maine  to  Delaware 
to  build  wooden  ships  in  competition  with  the  Maine  builders  fj 
The  idea  is  so  preposterous  that  no  practical  man  would  enter* 
tain  it-    It  is  plain  that  the  freight  and  commission  paid  by 
the  American  builder  in  bringing  material  from  the  Clyde  would  i 
be  a  large  profit  for  the  English  builder.^  Why  did  not  England] 


•  Why,  even  the  short  distance  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Thames  was  so  nnio^l 
of  B  difladT&ntnge  thftt  it  broke  up  the  ahip-yftrda  on  the  Thames,  and  tbsJ 
builders  there  had  to  move  up  to  the  Clyde  in  order  to  join  in  the  competitiotu  [ 
If  bnildeis  with  aU  other  oonditiocB  equal  could  not  stand  a  few  mile«l 
freightage^  how  could  we  hope  to  compete  when  obliged  to  bring  the  material 
over  three  thousaiyi  miles  T 
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when  ^e  imported  the  wood  from  us  free,  with  cheaper 
ital  and  lalxirT 

It  vnU  n'iMlily  be  acimitted  that  the  American  iron-ship  build- 
are  desiroui^  to  have  removed  all  the  disadvantages  which 
revent  them  from  competing  with  the  English  builders.     They 
o  not  own  mines  or  rolling-mills  or  forests*    They  are  the  pur- 
[tjhasers  of  the  products  of  these,  and  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
|l)uy  them  on  the  most  favorable  t-erms.    Strange  to  say,  then, 
hat  while  not  an  American  ship-builder  has  ever  said  that  this 
bUl  would  be  practicable  or  advantageous^  the 
'  l^ee-ship  ^'  advocate  are  always  insisting  for  them 
that  it  would* 

The  advantage  of  home  competition  and  its  effects  in  rednetng 

the  price  of  iron  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  of 

iron  made  into  shapes  for  ships  in  England  was,  fc>r  the  years 

1872  to  1875,  $61,25  per  ton.    We  then  had  no  rolling-mi%  or 

lilities  for  making  the  shapes  required  for  large  iron  shifML 

mce  then  we  have  established   the    rolling-mills,   and    from 

876  to  1880  the  average  coat  of  ship  iron  her©  was  $52  per 

n,  or  $9.25  less  than  in  England  during  the  years  1872  to  1875. 

:land  built  in  those  years  1,600,000  tons  of  ships^  at  an 

verage  cost  of  $9.25  more  per  ton  for  the  iron  than  that  iron 

costs  in  this  country  to-day.    And  when  so  mueii  is  said  about 

the  fifteen  per  cent  greater  cost  of  the  American  ship,  it  should 

be  remembered  that  we  are  building  iron  ships  cheaper  to-day 

than  England  built  them  from  1871  to  1875,  and  that  it  is  our 

I  ability  to  buUd  that  has  made  and  that  alone  keeps  the  Epglirfi 
l^p  cheap. 
i  Now  to  emphasize  some  important  points  merely  stated 
tiitherto ; 
j  Americans  need  ships.  During  the  year  ended  June  30th, 
1880,  the  value  of  our  exports  and  imports  was  $1,589,472,093, 
of  which  foreign  ships  carried  $1,309,566,496,  and  American 
ships  $280,005,497,  or  only  17,6  per  cent  In  1860,  of  exports 
and  imports  valned  at  $762,288,550^  American  ships  carried  66.5 
per  cent.,  leaving  to  foreign  ships  but  33.5  per  cent.  So  mudi 
of  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  our  position  as  o<?ean  carriers 
since  the  beginning  of  our  civil  war.  From  1870  to  1880,  our 
xport  trade  increased  over  400  per  cent  Should  it  increase  at 
ne-half  that  rate  in  the  next  ten  years,  our  surplus  products 
niring  ship  transportation  would  exceed  22,000,000  tons.    We 
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should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  letting  a  foreigner 
for  us  on  the  land — why  should  we  on  the  ooeauT 
cany  our  fair  proportion  of  them  f    Then  we  mnst  bi 
If  wo  do  not  adopt  a  policy  to  do  so  now,  when  shall 

On  the  safe  delivery  of  these  products  in  the  ,      V  ] 
and  on  the  cash  returns,  depends  our  financial  .- 
up  the  road  to  market  for  a  year  through  foreign  complin 
and  wide-spread  bankruptcy  and  ruin  would  result 
way  to  be   free  from  these  complicationB,  and  to  be 
control  the  carrying  of  our  products  by  owning  and 
to  build  ships.    To  say  we  must  carry  American  proda^ 
the  American  flag  is  not  sentiment,  but  security. 

For  the  ocean  carrying  of  freight,  pajssengers,  and 
paid  IflBt  year  over  $140,000,000  to  foreign  ship-owners, 
last  fifteen  years  we  have  paid  over  one  thousand  mi 
of  dollars  in  gold  out  of  the  country  in  this  way,  and 
time,  too,  when  gold  was  at  a  premium,  and  we  sorely  need 
This  drain  goes  on  and  grows  with  our  trade.  When  dm 
begin  to  keep  some  of  this  money  at  home  for  the  benefit  ^ 
own  people  ?  Don't  let  us  be  afraid  of  getting  a  Httle  gold 
country.  We  want  to  hold  the  balance  of  trade  in  otir 
until  money  is  cheap,  and  the  bond  of  every  State  in 
can  be  negotiated  for  four  per  cent. 

A  nation  that  aannot  build  ships  cannot  afford  to  o^ 
No  nation  that  did  not  build  its  own  ships  ever  held  the 
place  on  the  sea.  England  has  more  than  $570,000,000  inv 
in  nhips.  She  could  not  afford  to  own  such  a  fleet  had  she 
oblig^  to  buy  it  in  foreign  shipyards,  and  send  thafe 
amount  of  capital  out  of  her  own  country.  To  maintain  si3 
fleet  costs  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  value,  or  $67,| 
000  a  year.  Could  any  nation  stand  such  a  drain  of  gold  as 
To  regain  our  lost  carrying  tradCf  we  ought  to  invest 
000,000  in  ships  within  a  few  years,  and  to  increase  inv< 
from  year  to  year.  Could  we  send  that  capital  out  of  the  ooi 
without  injury  to  every  interest  in  itf 

Prance  and  Germany  have  shown  what  disadvantages 
ship-building  nations  labor  under.  They  have  had  th 
pri^dlege  of  "  free  ships/^  and  in  all  other  conditions  of 
petition  with  England  have  been  equal,  L  e»,  cheap  ei 
and  labor,  rates  of  taxation  and  mail  conn  i     ' 

ship  lines.    The  following  shows  what  toii 
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-own,  compared  with  that  of  En^Qd,  the  UnitiMl  Stat4Mi,  and 
Norway: 


£&gl&ml 

Unlt«»d  States 

France  

Qermajiy 
Korwaj    , 


No.  of  Hhipi*, 
21,Ht»7 

3,000 
3,403 
4,313 


TotAl 
Tririiiiftgi)* 

1),nis,0O0 

^',*;4n,ooo 

1,193,000 
1,443,000 


These  fig^oree  are  officialf  and  speak  for  themadvoa.  Little 
Norway,  building  her  own  ships,  owns  more  tonnage  than  either 
France  or  Germany;  and  we  own  more  than  Prance  and  (Germany 
combined,  in  spite  of  all  obstructions.  I  leave  it  for  the  *'  free- 
ship"  advocate  to  explain  these  cnrious  fsM^ts.  He  cannot  well 
say  that  Prance  and  Germany  do  not  need  more  ships^  for  they 
do  not  carry  one-third  of  their  own  prodncta.  Beeides^  France 
has  jnst  aw^ened  to  the  necessary  relation  between  ship-building 
and  ship-owning,  and  has  passed  a  biU  to  encourage  ship- building 
at  home  by  offering  a  bounty  for  every  ton  baUt  in  Prance  for 
use  in  the  foreign  trade. 

It  ijB  customary  for  the  '*  free-ship  **  advocate  to  answer  facta 
like  theae  by  crying  out  **  Monopoly.'^  But  where  is  the  monop* 
oly  in  ship-building  f  Are  not  tJie  forests,  and  mines^  and  river 
banks  open  to  all  to  build  ships  and  to  make  ship-iron  T  Our 
laws  invite  the  capitalists  of  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own. 
You  might  as  well  cry  out  monopoly  against  the  cotton-grower 
of  Texas  or  the  grain-grower  of  Minnesota.  Each  field  of  enter- 
prise is  equally  frc^e. 

Americans  ought  to  own  ships.  What  preventBf  Look  at 
taxation,  for  one  thing.  Steam-ship  lines  arc  run  by  corporations, 
the  capital  required  being  t^xi  large  for  individnal  ownership. 
An  American  corporation  in  New  York,  with  $2,000,000  invested 
in  five  steam-ships,  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  Iwo  and  one-half 
per  cenL^  the  same  as  on  real  estate,  without  re^^ard  to  profit  and 
loss  on  the  investmenL  An  English  corporation,  with  Uke  amount 
invested  in  five  ships,  would  be  taxed  onljf  one,  per  cent,  on  ihenei 
profits.  Assuming  the  net  earnings  of  both  linea  to  be  eight  per 
cent,  per  annmuy  the  result  would  be : 


Anerunm 
JBn^iah 


C^inta]  isTMted. 

$2,000,000 

2,000,000 


Net  eandiigBL 
$100,000 

ieo,ooo 


DiBoriminatioa  in  Ux  o^^ftiiist  Amerioati  line 


Taxation, 

$50,0O0 

1,G00 

S4B,400 


'mfcni--i 


Ali 
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Forty-m^ht  thomand  dollars  a  tfear  for  the  prii 
tng  the  American  flag !    And  this  must  be  paid  whetliQ 
eammgs  are  eight  or  four  per  cent,  or  even  if  the  ahij 
to  the  dock     Let  us  have  this  restrictive  tax  removed 
<Ty  "  free  ships,'*  and  say  Americans  cannot  build 
to  show  that  the  matter  of  "  free  ships*'  has  nothing 
do  with  this  supreme   difficulty,  suppose   the   TnTnftn    an 
Cunard  lines,  both  going  to  the  same  yard  for    ^     r  ^iJi 
buying  them  on  equal  terms,  were  seeking  for  caj  u     j      i  it3  g 
of  which  would  depend  on  what  dividends  they  could  earn 
the  Inman  line  was  taxed  two  per  cent,  more  on  its  propert 
the  other,  would  not  the  Cunard  line  raise  all  the  capital^ 
other  not  only  fail  to  raise  any,  but  be  forced  out  of 
titiont    There  could  be  no  other  result.     Let  our  Qo^ 
simply  place  us  on  equal  conditions  with  other  peoplei 
our  capital  can  be  put  into  competition  with  foreign  caj 
a  fair  prospect  of  return,  and  I  guarantee  that  there 
trouble  about  first  cost.    As  a  proof  of  that,  we  have  no 
in  raising  capital  to  be  put  into  large  American>bi 
steamers  for  the  coasting  trade,  where  it  will  be  subject 
same  laws,  rates,  and  taxation  as  the  other  capita  empli 
that  trade*    But  when  we  undertake  to  put  capital  into 
trade,  we  bring  it  into  competition  with  the  capital 
peoples,  who  have  more  favorable  conditions  of  interest, 
and  labor,  and  there  we  find  the  hunt  for  capital  a  vain 
only  way  to  get  it  is  for  our  Government  to  pursue  the 
policy  that  England  did  when  she  was  in  a  like  condition- 
courage  capital  to  invest  by  opening  up  new  markets  throi 
establishment  of  mail  steam-ship  lines.     Moreover,  we  uTj 
need  these  new  markets,  and  there  is  no  other  means 
superior  facilities  of  communication,  mail  and  passenger,  wh< 
we  can  obtain  them.    Some   may  say  in  this  connec*tion 
England  gave  her  merchants  the  privilege  to  buy  sbiiMS 
they  pleased.    But  she  first  provided  the  means  to  fumifih 
ships  cheaper  than  anybody  else  coiUd,    Indeed,  there  was  m 
else  then  tliat  could  build  iron  ships,  and  England  never 
an  iron  ship  abroad*    K  she  had  been  obliged  to,  she  wi 
own  as  many  as  she  does. 

We  do  not  buUd  ships,  as  I  have  said,  because  it  is  not 
able  to  run  them.  Official  figures  show  that  during  the  w\ 
ship-owners  sold  to  the  Government  600,000  and  to  foi 
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801^345  tOM  of  Bhippiug,  After  the  war,  between  1866  and  1878, 
high  taxes  and  oost  of  rumiing  compelled  our  merchants  to  sell 
348^845  tons  more,  for  less  than  they  could  be  replaced  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  This  made  a  grand  t/otal  of  1,749,190  tans, 
or  nearly  two  miliion  tans  of  American  shipping  gK>ld  because 
ownership  was  not  profitable  under  our  laws*  What  had  the 
navigation  laws  to  do  with  this  shrinkage  in  our  shipping,  1 
thould  like  to  know  t  And  what  remedy  would  a  "  free-ship  "  bill 
have  been  in  that  instance  ? 

The  key  to  unlock  the  world's  comma-ce  is  the  fast  mail  ship. 
How  did  England  turn  this  key  t  Since  1837  she  has  paid  two 
hundred  and  twenty>two  million  five  htmdred  thousand  doUars 
in  mail  compensation  and  bounties  to  encourage  her  capitaUsta 
to  invest  in  these  fast  iron  mail  steam-8hii>s,  as  follows: 


From  Generttl  Po«U)ffloe,  1837  to  1849 

From  Meroaatile  Marine  Fund . 

From  General  Pcwt^Ollloei  1860  to  1659  (over) 
From        **  **  1860  to  1869 

From       *'  "  1870  to  1879 


from  Biitifih  Treaenry  to  her  flMpping  i 


f25,000,00O 
37,500,000 

eOpOOO.ooo 

50»00O.00O 
50,000,000 


»  1837,$2*J1*,500,00^» 


It  is  said  that  she  paid  much  of  this  vast  sum  for  mini 
service  to  her  colonies.  That  is  no  answer.  Why  did  Eng- 
land fight  to  gain  and  keep  tiiose  oolonieet  Surely  not  from 
any  love  she  bore  them.  Has  she  not  just  been  at  war  with 
the  Boers,  because  they  wanted  to  build  a  railroad  that  was 
for  their  intere^,  but  would  divert  trade  from  hert  She  cared 
nothing  for  her  colonies,  except  as  she  oould  use  them  for  her 
benefit.  She  favored  them  only  because  she  wanted  them  aa 
markets  for  her  surplus  manufactures  and  to  provide  her  witli 
raw  material;  and  she  gave  them  rapid  oommunie^ition  with 
herself,  so  that  no  other  country  could  come  in  and  get  away 
their  trade.  She  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing  with  us, 
taking  our  bread  and  cotton  and  givmg  us  back  her  manu- 
factures. England's  mail  compensation  was  a  subsidy  paid  to 
help  her  control  trade,  and  she  indirectly  taxed  her  colonies  to 
raise  the  subsidy  which  she  paid  to  her  own  shipa,  built  and 
owned  at  home.  That  was  England's  policy  with  her  colonies, 
and  you  can  call  it  nothing  less  than  taking  money  from  tho 
English   treasury  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in 
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ehipe.    But  this  policy  was  not  confined  to  the  colonies.     They 

only  got  their  proportion  of  the  money  so  spent.    And  it  diould 
be  remembered  that  at  the  very  time  England  began  this  policy 
of  mail  pay,  she  was  the  only  nation  that  could  build  the  iron 
ship.    Yet  she  began  to  pay  out  that  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  doEai's,  as  the  circumstances  i 
required  J  both  to  draw  capital  and  discourage  competition.    And  j 
to-day  she  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy^  which  ha&j 
repaid  her  ten  thousand  fold,  and  given  her,  one  might  say,  the 
power  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Now,  how  did  the  United  States  turn  this  key  t    I  will  give 
you  an  illustration.    The  following  will  show  the  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  mail  compensation  given  by  our  Grovemment  last  j 
year  to  American  shipping  engaged  in  opening  new  markets  in  | 
the  foreign  trade  i 


Lines. 


No. 
ShipA* 

New  York  to  San  Francisco,  CMna^  Japan, 
AnatfttJia»  and  return ,     IS 

Brazil  Linei   New  York    to  St.  Thomas, 

Para;  PeniambQCO^  Bahiai  and  Rio  3 

Havana  Line,  New  York  to  Havana 3 

South  Bide  Line^  New  York  to  Santiago 
do  Cuba — 3 

Mexican  Line,  New  York  to  Vera  Cro*. .       5 


Total. 


Miles  Travele4     ICailFaf* 
681,877  924,410 


140,000 
128,960 

43,472 

187,000 


1,875 
2,444* 

76* 
2,600 


32         1,181,309 


$31,405 


Contrast  with  this  showing  the  following,  which  gires  the 
amount  paid  annually  to  five  lines  which  carry  the  mails  in  the 
coasting  trade : 

Linea.                                                 Miled  Tri^veled.  Mail  Pay. 

Galveston  to  Brashear,  Tex 68,500  $50,000 

Cedar  Keys  to  Key  West,  Fla 48,880  18.000  i 

San  Francisco  to  Portland,  Oregon 69»680  25,000  j 

Portland  to  Sitka ».  16,020  34,800 1 

Portland  to  Astoria ....*.  54,880  14,D0$ 

Total ,,...  247,960  $142,70^ 


*  The  HftTuia  Line  Uad  td  p«j  v60i>  tor  ttrLnging  nuOl  from  a(uv»QCliio  bj  i^iolAl  bo*i;^ 
ftnAfASOcoat  ot  dellreiy  and  oonootlon,  leavtog  a  Q«t  null  luimliig  of  •1,924*   Tb9  Son 
8iil«  lino  pmd  for  mail  arpirMaagev  In  Ite  aUVMii  trtpa^  1100*  leaving  #  ntt  loM  f^f  i 
Ob«ii»a<Z«  0/185.00. 
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Thus  the  aoootmt  stands  i 

linee  in  foreign  tndfi  emiTj  tDAild  1,l^lf<*O0  miles  for  $31,405 

linas  in  ooasting  trmde  oairj  m&iLa  'J47/J60  miles  for  142^706 

Lines  in  foreign  trade  carry  moro  miles  by  933^:H9  for  Less  pojT  by  111,301 
Or,  ooimting  by  mileey  the  pay  for  oarrying  foreign  mails  Is  3>£  «mArpSf  s^, 
wbfle  for  domestio  mails  it  is  67^  emUitm"  mUo, 

That  is  the  discrimination  we  make  againBt  eo&pital  the  mo- 
ment it  is  put  into  the  foreign  tnide.*  What  we  pay  to  the 
coasting  lines  is  never  denounced  bb  subsidy;  but  when  it  is 
proposed  to  pay  a  like  reasonable  mail  eompensatioD  to  the 
foreign  trade  lines,  what  a  righteous  outcry  of  ^'^  Suljiiidy ! '^ 
"Subsidy!^  goes  up  from  the  demagogues  all  over  the  hind. 
The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  South 
America,  China,  and  Japan  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  a  year.  But  there  exist  no  mail  faciUties  direct 
between  them  and  this  country,  save  as  our  Government  forces 
these  ships  to  carry  its  maib  to  and  fro.  And  yet  we  expect  to 
have  trade  with  or  without  postal  communication. 

And  right  here  comes  in  that  monstrous  injustice  that  makes 
so  great  a  difference  between  the  coasting  and  foreign  line& 
The  former  are  paid  for  mail  service  by  contract  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder ;  the  latter  are  compelled  to  carry  the  mails 
for  sea-postage  merely,  under  the  following  law : 

'^  U.  8.  RwiSKD  SraTum,  ds<etioD  3970.^Tlu>  inastor  t4  any  Teasel  of  the 
United  States,  botmd  from  any  port  tkemn  to  any  foreign  port,  or  from  any 
foreign  port  to  any  port  in  the  United  Skates^  shsJl,  before  clearance,  receive 
on  board  and  seem^ly  eonvey  all  satsh  mails  as  the  Poei-offioe  Department,  or 
maj  diplomatic  or  consular  agent  abroad,  shaU  offer ;  and  be  sball  promptly 
deliver  the  same,  at  the  port  of  destination^  to  the  proper  offie«r,  for  which 
he  shaU  reeeive  tioo  cmis  for  evory  loiter  so  delivered ;  and  mpaa  the  entry  of 
every  sueh  vessel  retoming  from  any  foreign  port,  the  master  thereof  shaU 
make  oath  that  he  has  promptly  doUverod  all  the  mail  placed  on  board  said 
vessel  before  elearanoe  from  the  United  States ;  and  if  he  fail  to  make  such 
oatli^  the  vessel  shaU  not  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States." 

How  can  you  expect  to  get  capital  to  build  fast  mail  sliij»s  for 
the  foragn  carrying  trade  under  such  a  law  as  that!  And  how, 
without  means  to  secure  quick  communication,  quick  delivery, 

*  Tlie  Mexioan  Government  alone  pays  one  hundred  and  Uurty-fonr  thon* 
aand  dollars  a  year  for  mail  service  to  this  eonntry,  or  nearly  a^  mneh  at  we 
|iay  for  all  our  foreign  mail  i 
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and  quick  retumB, — ^the  life  of  trade, — can  you  expect  to 
commerce  9  The  "^*ee-sbip''  man  says  we  cannot  b^ 
but  says  nothing  about  these  reasons  why  we  cannot  run 
Remove  unjust  and  prohibitive  laws,  create  a  demiind  for 
and  nothing  more  will  be  heard  about  our  being  unable  to 
Lfook  at  what  we  have  done  with  the  looomotive.  In  IBS 
one  locomotive  engine  had  been  built  in  America, 
imported  two.  Soon  we  began  to  build  a  few,  as  e: 
No  doubt  they  coat  more  than  those  bought  in  En 
there  was  a  demand  for  them,  and  the  building  went  on. 
was  the  result!  January  1,  18Y9,  their  number  in  use  in 
country  was  16,445,  valued  at  $164,450,000.  The  ntimlw 
freight  cars  in  use  was  some  458,000,  besides  passengier 
palace  cars,  the  cost  of  all,  at  a  low  estimate,  being  $600,000| 
or  a  value  for  locomotives  and  ears  of  $764^450,000;  add 
tenth  of  the  total  number,  which  must  have  been  rebuilt 
times  sinoe  1B30,  at  a  cost  of,  say^  $382,225,000,  and  we  Im 
grand  total  of  $1,146,675,000,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  Enj 
has  invested  in  ships.  Besides  this,  we  export  locomativi 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Mexico,  Ni 
Central  America,  Chili,  Peru,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil, 
Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Norway,  Russia,  New  Zealand,  Queei 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Austraha,  and  the  Saud^ 
Islands.  We  have  exported  twenty  million  dollars'  worth 
1870 ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  taken  England's  L 
tive  trade  from  her  in  her  own  colonies,  because  we  can 
the  best  and  cheapest  locomotive  in  the  world  to-day.  We 
not  do  it  in  the  first  ten  years  we  built  locomotives.  Su 
then,  the  **  free-locomotive "  advocates  for  such  existed, 
said  we  oould  not  own  locomotives  unless  we  bought  th< 
England,  who  could  build  them  cheaper — ^had  succeeded  in 
plans,  and  our  locomotive-building  had  been  strangled  in] 
infancy,  as  eflforts  are  now  making  to  strangle  ship-bi 
what  would  have  been  the  evil  consequences  to  this  cou 
What  should  we  have  to  show  in  place  of  this  grand  reci 
Should  we  not  still  be  dependent  upon  England  for  loeomoti' 
Any  practical  man  wUl  see  what  a  difference  this  would 
made  to  every  American  interest. 

What  is  true  of  the  locomotive  will  apply  exactly  to  the 
The  locomotives  and  cars  are  built  of  iron,  steel,  and  wood 
the  American  forest  and  mine*    Ninety  per  cent,  of  this 
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liibor  I 


has 


mons  stun  bSB  been  spout  »t  Home  for  liibor  (wliich  ^ 
been  reduced  to  the  Earopiiati  nttirvatioD  prici^),  and  has  helped 
to  give  the  farmer  his  great  home  miu-ket.  By  these  Amerieau- 
boilt  locomotives  and  ears^  we  bring  our  surpliiB  products  to  tJie 
Bea-b(»ard  to  put  them  into  ships.  But  then  we  are  told  that  we 
cannot  baild  the  ship,  though  it  is  bmlt  out  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, from  the  same  forest  and  mine,  and  though  the  labor  required 
to  convert  one  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron  into  liKHimotives  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  to  put  it  into  the  finished  ship,  and  just  an 
high  priced.  But  we  had  a  policy  for  building  the  locomotive-^ 
by  finding  a  use  for  it — and  you  see  the  result.  That  policy  of 
holding  out  inducements  to  capital^  by  which  England  built  up 
her  shipping  (her  grants  amounting  to  $222,500,000)  and  Amer- 
ica her  railroads  (our  Government  grants  to  railroads  amountiug 
to  $144,213,078),  is  the  policy  which  alone  will  build  up  for  ns  an 
ocean  carrying  trade,  such  as  not  only  rightfully  belongs  to  u% 
but  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  future  commercial  and  indua* 
trial  growth  and  prosperity,  England^s  policy  made  a  demand 
for  the  ship,  America's  for  the  locomotive  and  car,  and  the 
demand  enabled  each  country  to  produce  the  oheapest  article, 
the  one  in  ships,  the  other  in  locomotives. 

The  same  kind  of  demand  will  also  enable  us  to  buUd  the 
ship  at  least  as  cheap  as  England  can,  and  we  already  build  a 
ship  surpassed  by  none  in  the  world- 

The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  Whether  this 
country,  with  more  goods  to  carry,  with  more  need  of  ships, 
with  more  raw  material  to  use,  with  bett^er  natural  advantages, 
with  the  best  skilled  labor,  and  with  more  coast  to  defend,  than 
any  other  country,  shall  be  independent  and  build  it«  own  ships, 
thus  encour^ing  all  its  industries  and  protecting  its  own  labor, 
on  which  the  foundations  of  this  Government  were  laid,  or 
shall  become  dependent  entirely  upon  a  foreign  nation  for  ships, 
and  let  its  own  working-men  shift  for  themselves  when  the  brt^ 
has  been  taken  from  their  mouths  f  To  do  the  latter  would  bo 
to  refuse  the  advantages  God  has  given  us.  Make  this  issue, 
and  when  the  people  come  to  understand  it,  there  will  be  no 
question  how  they  wiU  decide. 

John  Boach. 
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It  is  a  necessity  of  our  human  condition  and  of  our  national 
aitnation  tbat  the  seae  should  be  our  highways.     Every  liquid 
league  IB  a  provocation  and  an  allurement  to  adventure.     Every  ^ 
adventure  is  a  peril     No  precaution  mn  entirely  insure  safefy 
to  property  and  life  upon  this  mobOe  and  tempestuous  elements 

The  Life-Saving  Service  is  more  than  is  indicated  by  the 
title.  It  is  also  a  property- saving  8ei*viee»  It  hivs,  too,  its  houses 
of  refuge  for  the  ciistaways  who  may  survive  disaster.  More 
than  this :  by  its  signal-lights  and  vigilance^  upon  the  shore,  it 
has  saved  and  is  saving  vessels  and  life,  by  warning  them  of 
fatal  nearness  to  the  breakers ;  while  in  various  other  ways — as 
in  bestowing  medals  for  daring  in  life-saving,  in  saving  property 
from  fire,  and  rescuing  ice-bound  vessels — ^it  has  a  larger  round 
of  humane  employment  than  is  generally  supposed 

Is  the  constitutionality  or  cost  of  saoh  a  system  to  be 
regarded! 

As  to  the  constitutionality :  the  nicest  stickler  for  strict  oott-  j 
straetion    never  contested  that  canon  of  interpretation  which  I 
places  life-saving  hand  in  hand  with  the  light-house  system,  and 
puts  bf*th  under  the  federal  constitutional  clause  which  "  regu- 
lates commerce.'* 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  for 
each  year  since  November  1,  1871,  is  shown  in  the  Annual 
Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  not  yet 
published. 

The  running  expenses  have  reached  $2,031^243«88*  Add  the. 
cost  of  building  the  stations  and  fitting  them  up,  $591f472.71|] 
and  the  total  is  $2,622,716.59. 

Has  there  not  been,  in  the  rescue  of  twelve  million  one  hmi^l 
dred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property,  compensatioaJ 
for  this  outlay  f    It  is  not  claimed  that  the  entire  amount  speeds] 
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fied  BB  "property  saved"  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  life- 
saving  service ;  because  it  has  at  times  been  aiisisted  by  other 
agencies ;  and  sometimes  the  sea  gives  up  what  would  seem  lost. 

The  appUcatioB  of  the  system  to  our  immense  sea  and  lake 
coasts  of  ten  thousand  miles  is  recent.  Its  benefactions  belong 
to  the  generation  not  yet  half  gone  by.  The  service  never  began 
to  have  an  active^  compensatory^  and  useful  existence  until  the 
appropriation,  in  1869,  for  the  employment  of  crews  of  surfmen 
at  alternate  stations.  Anterior  to  this  advancement  of  the 
service — which  was  signal,  because  it  opened  the  way  for  the 
general  employment  of  crews  at  all  the  stations— there  was  no 
federal  life-saving  service  worth  the  name.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  there  were  associations  looking  to  this  end  and 
other  kindred  benevolent  objects  in  Massachusetts ;  while  in  the 
Jersey  pines  and  at  Nag's  Harbor,  on  the  southern  coast,  the 
associations  of  "wreckers''  were  anything  but  life  or  prof^- 
erty  saving.  Some  aid  was  extended  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment as  early  as  1B49;  but  these  efforts  were  sporadic  and 
ineffectuaL  They  had  not  the  energy  or  purse  of  the  general 
Government,  but  were  limited  to  a  few  isolated  shanties,  some 
awkward  boats,  and  rotting  ropes.  These  soon  fell  into  disuse 
and  decay,  urith  the  cessation  of  the  spasmodic  efforts  which 
gave  them  existence. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  writer  begged,  from  a  reluc- 
tant Congress,  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  test  the  employment  of  a 
paid  patrol  system  on  our  worst  coast.  Prom  this  small  begin- 
ning came  an  impulse  which,  in  1870-71,  received  fr^h  momen- 
tum from  an  accxunulation  of  marine  disasters.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1871,  Congress  appropriated  two  hundred  thousand  doUarsip 
and  authorized  the  emplojTuent  of  crews  for  such  time  and  at 
such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  might  deem  best 
Prom  that  time  progress  was  assured.  It  was  made  sure  under 
the  direction  of  S.  I.  KimbaU,  now  general  superintendent^  and 
J,  H.  Merriman,  now  so  honorably  identified  with  this  service  as 
a  captain  of  the  revenue  marine,  and  then  associated  in  a  com* 
mission  with  Captain  Faunce,  of  the  same  corps. 

Out  of  these  inauspicious  beginnings,  and  with  the  vigor  of 
the  law  of  1878,  the  establidiment  has  grown  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  stations.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
are  upon  the  Atlantie,  thirty-four  upon  the  lakes,  and  six  upon 
the  Padiic.    The  last  Congress  added  one  inland^  at  the  Louis* 
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viHe  dam, — an  iimovatioii,  but  a  useful  one    Its 
jnspectioiif  under  the  eye  of  the  revenue  marine  coipB, 
fitted  by  their  other  duties  for  that  purpose,  is  as  searcdung 
plan  of  accountability  under  that  statute. 

The  last  year,  ending  with  June  30,  1880,  showed 
number  of  easualtieB  to  vessels  than  any  previous 
report  records  a  more  effective  service  than  that  of  any 
year.    Wherea8  the  highest  of  the  years  preceding  shi 
hundred  and  nineteen  disasters  which  were  within  the  rea« 
the  service,  the  year  ending  June,  1880,  shows  three  himdrec 

When  the  record  is  made  of  persons  saved  from  these  strai 
vessels^  it  is  not  meant  that  they  would^  ex  necessUaie^  have 
lost;  for  there  are  marvelous  "sea  changes"  upon  the  £ao 
well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  moods  of  the  eoqn 
are  not  more  capricious  than  those  of  the  wind-tossed  and  i 
heaved  sea.  It  is  only  meant  that  when,  last  year,  one  thoi 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  persons  were  on  board  of 
vessels,  out  of  which  only  nine  were  lost,  that  the  one  thoi 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  imperiled  were  rescued,  who,  but  for 
service,  would  probably  have  been  lost. 

The  lake  servioe  has  been  singularly  efficient,  altho^ 
more  recent  origin  and  requiring  peculiar  methods,    Ti 
figures  from  the  time  they  were  collected  under  the  act  of  J 
20,  1874,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  years, 
astounding,  enoouraging^  and  felicitous  result,  extracted 
the  report  of  1879,  appears ; 


ISTB-'Te 
1876-^77 

1877~'78 


Number  of 

c»ftaalcl«flL 

515 
395 

470 


1878-'79 408 


KnmtMsrof  Number 

pertooA  on  of  lives 

bo^rd.  lost. 

4,723  87 

2,954  49 

4,309  42 

4,110  19 


lotit  Ut  number 
on  boiuil. 

Mlto  54.28 
Aslto  60.28 
As  1  to  102.59 
ABlto216.31 


Not  counting  as  the  best  benefaction  the  succor  of  the 
wrecked  at  the  stations,  nor  the  value  of  the  vessels  and 
goes  involved  (it  beiijg,  last  year,  three  million  eight  hund 
and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars,  of  which  two  i 
six  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
dollars  was  saved) ;  not  heeding  the  losses,  as  t^  whether  tot 
partial ; — ^is  it  not  of  capital  interest  to  note  the  improved  liifi 
mentalities  and  refined  heroism  employed  and  displayed  for  i 
noble  purpose  t    Our  first  and  most  romantic  pi<!ture  of  the  i 
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ioe^  doubtless^  is  the  life-boat  llie  Belf-righting  and  salf-bolmg 
lifeboat, — is  it  not  of  itself  almost  vital,  even  without  hmoaa 
energy  at  oar  and  rudder  t  Does  it  not  defy  the  huogrjr  surf 
and  its  wild  growling !  For  its  caretir,  has  it  not  been  aoeountod 
worthy  of  the  weird  pencil  of  Turner,  and  in  many  a  lyric  song 
l>een  celebrated  by  the  Muse?  Ita  suoeeases  are  not  merely 
poetical.  Its  utilities  are  pronounced  in  every  storm.  True,  our 
mechanical  time  has  produced  other  agencies,  such  as  the  signal* 
lights  the  mortar,  tiie  shot^line,  the  hawser,  the  life-ear,  the 
breeches-buoy,  and  many  other  contrivances  and  helps,  like  the 
tdephone  and  storm-signal,  which  ar^  known  to  invention  and 
to  our  wrecking  companies. 

Among  other  auxiliaries  are  the  life-saving  dresses  and  cork- 
beltd,  not  forgetting  the  Newfoundland  dog.  Physical  comforts 
and  intellectual  food  ought  to  be  provided  at  the  stations. 
These  are  now  being,  or  soon  will  be,  furnished  by  associations 
of  benevolent  women,  who  intend  to  make  provision  for  the  ship- 
wrecked  and  destitute.  There  is  no  ample  or  pix>per  anifrifftunrfr 
rendered  by  the  Government  for  these  purposes.  Bceides^  aoiytlier 
reform  to  be  made  is  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the  present 
crew  of  six ;  that  one  should  be  left  on  shore,  or  in  chargi^  of  the 
station,  while  the  six  pull  the  oars  or  man  the  gun,  under  the 
keeper's  eye. 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  count  the  stalwart  arm  and  brave  heart 
of  the  surfman,  ready  to  risk  all  to  save  human  beings  from 
undertow  and  breaker. 

Without  the  surfman,  aU  inventions  faiL  It  is  to  his  ready 
hand,  sagacious  eye,  and  equipoised  head  that  we  mainly  owe  the 
triumphs  of  the  service.  He  acts  under  strict  discipline,  as  well 
in  his  **  beat"  upon  the  shore  as  in  his  venture  through  the  surf. 
The  patrol  system  is  directed  by  rigid  rules.  At  night,  and  in 
fog,  the  sur^an,  at  great  peril,  patrols  the  beach  from  two  to 
four  miles  on  each  side  of  his  station.  His  eye  is  on  the  sea. 
He  bears  a  lantern  for  his  guide,  and  a  Costen  light  with  which 
to  warn,  by  its  red  flaring  flame,  the  endangered  vessel,  or  to 
signal  those  already  stranded.  At  the  station,  where  his  five 
e^^mpanions  and  keeper  live,  are  the  large  life- boat  and  the  small 
surf -boat.  These,  at  his  summons,  are  hauled  by  hand  (why  not 
by  horse t),  through  blinding  storm  and  wet  sand,  to  the  point 
where  needed.  If  the  boat  cannot  be  used  by  reason  of  the 
ove^helming  surf  ^  then  the  gun  and  shot-line,  Uock  and  hawaeri 
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are  put  in  reqxiisition.  How  to  ftre  the  gxm  over  six  himdred 
yards,  or  nearly  a  half  mile,  in  a  tempest,  and  how  the  crew  on 
shore  and  on  the  wreck  are  to  asslBt  each  other  and  themselves  in 
the  various  emergencies,  is  fully  erplained  in  regulations  so  plam 
that  the  seafaring  man,  on  the  wildest  night,  may  not  err  therein. 

Even  upon  the  remote  shores  of  our  lakes  (where,  in  one 
hundred  and  tturty-six  disasters  during  the  past  year,  only  one 
single  life  was  lost),  these  agencies  challenge  admiration  and 
astound  belief.  It  is  possible,  hy  telegraph  and  st-eam, — for 
the  case  happened,^ — even  from  Washington  City,  to  provide 
with  dispatch  the  means,  ai  d  give  directions  to  a  far-off  Ontario 
lake-coast  station,  for  the  rescue  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
desperately  clinging  to  dismantled  fragments  of  wreck,  aniidst_, 
wintry  storm  and  watery  fury.  In  one  instance,  related  bj 
Captain  Merriman,  fo\ir  wrecks  upon  a  lake  coast  occupied  the 
half  of  a  statioo  crew  near  their  station,  while  the  remainder 
were  at  work  on  a  fifth  wreck  forty  miles  away,  the  same  day, 
whither  they  had  gone  on  a  special  train. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  patrol  system  in  1871,  what '. 
been  accomplished  T 

Before  answering  this  question,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  iB 
only  since  1876  that  a  collection  of  statistics  has  been  required 
by  law,  so  that  we  cannot  ascertain  the  number  of  wrecks  and 
rescues  before  that  period.  Besides,  the  operations  of  the  estab-' 
lishment  for  1871-2  wej^  limited  to  the  Jersey  and  Long  Island 
coaet.  In  1872-4  it  was  extended  in  a  small  way  to  New  England, 
and  in  1875  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Charles,  and  since 
1876-7  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida  and  to  a  portion  of  the 
lakes  and  Pacific*  Because  of  the  feebleness  of  the  establishment, 
in  its  first  experiments,  and  the  distances  of  the  stations  from 
each  other,  we  might  well  have  expected  disasters  of  magmtude. 
Such  were  the  disasters  to  the  Huron  and  Metropolis  in  that 
terrible  season  of  1877  and  1878,  when  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  lives  were  lost.  In  the  case  of  the  Huron,  the  statioi 
were  not  then  (November  24,  1877)  open ;  and  in  the  Metrop 
oUs  case  (January  31,  1878),  the  service  was  useless  by  reasoi 
of  distance  and  other  causes  not  necessary  now  tx)  consideR^ 
The  investigation  developed  them  officially.  Over  a  dozen  wre 
of  the  same  kind  happened  in  the  same  season.  In  oll^  the 
were  one  htmdred  and  seventy-one  disasters  that  terrible 
within  the  limits  of  the  service, 
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But  out  of  these  very  dangers  **we  plucked  the  flower  of 
8afet7.''  These  very  losses  startled  the  oouutry,  &nd  aroused  its 
phlegm  into  earnestness. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  how  shines  the  record  ol 
Ufe-saving  since  November  1,  1871!  A  general  summaiy  of 
dittsters  which  have  occurred  within  the  scope  of  life-saving 
operations^  from  November  1,  1871  (the  date  ol  introductiou  of 
the  present  system),  to  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  shows : 

Total  number  of  dinBtera. ...  - 1,06T 

Totsl  vain©  of  venelfl $13,330,073 

Total  vaitie  of  cargoes ....    ...  $7^118>eS3 

Total  value  of  property  saved . .  $12,1 30«Sia 

Total  Yulwd  of  proper^  lott , . .  18,327,520 

Total  nimiber  of  persons  on  vassels ,  lO^^Sl 

Total  Dumber  of  personB  MTed      . .  10,010 

Total  numbetr  of  lives  lost 371 

Total  number  of  persons  sheltered  .,-..                2,203 

Total  Biunber  of  dajs*  shelter  afforded 5,090 

No  garnish  or  rhetoric  can  add  to  the  impressive  meaning 
of  these  figures.  In  themi  how  mneh  is  there  of  human  agony^ 
yet  how  much  for  its  relief ! 

With  each  year,  and  with  the  increase  of  onr  oommeree  and 
navigation,  a  larger  field  is  opened  to  this  service.  Its  merits 
are  recognized  not  only  by  shipowners,  ship-masters,  sailors, 
and  passengers;  but  by  the  press  and  public,  who,  while  admir- 
ing the  heroism  of  the  crews,  are  touched  by  the  tender  human- 
ity and  skillfnl  science  which  sustains  a  system  so  preeminent  in 
the  world  for  its  benignity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  English,  French,  or  any 
other  system.  The  French  system  has  only  been  organized 
since  1865.  It  is,  like  that  of  all  other  countries  but  our  own, 
voluntary  and  dissociated  from  government.  The  English 
^steniy  alsO;  is  the  creation  of  voluntary  charity.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  direct  relation  with  it,  and  therefore  it  deserves 
what  it  receives — the  legacies  and  donations  of  the  British 
public,  and  the  love  of  mankind.  Still,  might  it  not  be  more 
efifective  if  it  were  under  the  Govemmentt  Comparing  its 
results  with  our  own  system,  during  the  last  year,  this  will  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative^  The  committee  of  management 
of  the  Boyal  National  life-Boat  Institution  made  its  last 
VOL.  cxxxn,— NO.  294.  38 
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annual  repoH  on  the  first  of  May,  1880.    It  is  only  five  pages' 
long  J    and    althougli   not  disappoiiiting,    yet,   compared    with 
the  fullness  of  detail  and  amplitude  of  illustration  in  one  of 
Mr.  Superintendent  Kimball's  reports,  not  t<3  speak  of  results, 
it  is  not  satisfying.     The  index  alone  of  our  report  of  1879 — 
of  important  heads  only— is   double  the  whole  of  the  EngliB 
report.      The  drawings  of  the  life-saving  apparatus  and  inveiH^ 
tions  only  make  a  volume  equal  to  the  formal  reports  of  the 
English  society  during  its  half-century  of  valuable  life.     The 
dissertations  upon  the  kind  of  boats,  lines,  carriages,  and  guns, 
the  veloeity  of  the  wind,  the  kind  of  rockets  and  powder,  the 
rules  for  restoring  life,  for  manning  the  boats,  and  the 
charges  of  the  morttir;  the  compilation  of  disasters,  showing 
date,  locality,  niime  of  vessel,  and  its  value  and  cargo,  the  prop- 
erty and  Hves  saved  and  lost,  Ls  a  model  of  valuable  discusdou 
and  convenient  tabulation.    But  not  less  interesting  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  experiments  for  improving  the  machinery  of 
service.    Still  more  interesting  is  the  account,  in  detail,  of  eadl^ 
wreck,  with  the  individual  efforts  made  in  the  fierce  contest  with 
the  furious  elements. 

Although  the  English  report  does,  in  gross,  give  the  num- 
ber of  wrecks  in  one  year,  1879,  as  4436,  with  a  loss  of  892  lives^ 
and  a  table  showhig  by  the  months  the  number  of  life-boal 
launches  as  206,  the  vessels  saved  as  21^  and  the  Hves  saved 
537,  and  shows  that  other  lives  were  saved  by  other  means,  fo 
which  rewards  of  silver  and  gold  and  vellum  testimonials  we 
tendered;  and  although  it  commends  the  rocket  apparat 
belonging  tti  tJie  Board  of  Trade,  worked  by  the  coast-gua 
and  the  volunteers,  and  thus  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  harmc 
nious  plan  of  action,  still  there  is  a  dryness  and  inadequacy 
of  result  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  warm-hearted  benevo- 
lence upon  which  the  system  is  founded. 

One  fact,  however,  stands  out  as  a  peak  lit  by  celestial  light^ 
viz.,  that  to  the  end  of  1879,  during  the  fifty-six  years  of  it 
existence,  this  British  institution,  through  its  Ufe-boata^  and 
special  exertions,  has  saved  20,90(5  lives.    During  these  ye 
it  has  raised  and  spent  £508,000;   and  it  has  voted  nmnenii] 
medals,  and  much  money,  as  rewards  to  the  heroic  saviors 
life.    This  institution  wears  a  crown  more  worthy  of  immortali-^ 
zation  than  the  regalia  of  temporal  power ! 

In  nine  years,  our  service  has  rescued  over  10,000  lives,  and 
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although  owr  commerce  i^  not  eo  great  as  that  of  Great  Britarn^ 
and  our  disasters,  thciTfore,  are  fewer,  still  the  gratification  at 
our  wonderful  aud  glowing  success  h  none  the  le*<s  in  iH>m- 
pariHion  with  the  exertions  and  triumphs  of  so  venerable  an 
institution  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  impossible  by  phrases, 
however  intense,  to  exaggerate  the  bene^ts  thus  conferred  upon 
all  mankind ;  for  life-saving  knows  no  nationality. 

The  growth  of  this  system  has  been  most  remarkable  since 
ita  vigorous  re-organization  under  the  law  of  1878.  That  law 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  service.  It  not  ctnly  added  a  larger 
sum  for  its  needs,  and  methodized  its  plan  of  official  accounta> 
bility,  even  to  the  minutest  detaLLs,  but  its  execution^  in  the 
spirit  of  genuine  civil  service  reform,  enlightened  humanity,  and 
scientific  progress,  has  ^indicat^d  the  superlative  advantage  of 
non  partisanship  in  trusts  not  political  It  ha^  illustrated  the 
utUity  of  placing  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  that^  too, 
without  an  ostentation  of  purity.  Under  no  administration  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  service,  and  by  no  pressure,  has  this  service 
been  prostituted.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  the  clause  of 
the  new  bill  which  declares  that  the  appointment  of  all  officers 
and  crews  of  the  LLfe-Saving  Service  shall  be  made  mMy  with 
reference  to  their  fitness,  and  without  reference  to  their  political 
<ar  parfy  affiliations,  has  had  a  defiant  and  houOTaUe  examptifl> 
cation  in  the  recent  political  contest. 

A  principal  reason  for  the  efficiency  of  this  service  is,  that 
men  who  know  the  coast  and  its  lr»cal  navigation,  ita  eurrentsy 
eddies,  and  bars, — fishermen  and  surfmen^ — have  been  its  agents* 
No  ** amateurs'*  have  been  employed.  The  deep-water  sailor  is 
not  only  not  fitted,  but  he  is  unfitted,  by  his  •  ne,  to  breast 

the  bretAers  and  overcome  their  force.    By  \ig  this  serv- 

ice in  practiced  and  practical  hands,  its  officers  have  achieved  its 
victories. 

This  tribute  and  excellence  may  still  be  enhanced  by  additional 
legislation-  I  introduced  a  bill  upon  the  5th  of  March,  1880, 
whieh  is  substantially  the  bill  of  Senator  Perry,  introduced  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1881,  which — after  providing  for  additional 
stations  and  houses  of  refuge  on  the  coasts  of  Maim^,  New  Hamp- 
ahire,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  further  souths  as  well  as 
upon  the  lakes — provides  for  an  indispensable  incTrease  of  the 
eomj)ensation  of  superintendents.  It  also  allows  certain  extra 
pay  for  extraordinary  and  gaUant  services  at  shipwreoks.    It  pro- 
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vides  for  additional  bars  to  medak  for  new  feats  of  heroism  in 
rescuing  life.  It  provides  pensions  for  families  whose  heads,  as 
memhersof  the  crew,  have  been  lost  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  lite 
the  gallant  North  Carolina  surfmen,  in  1876,  who  attempted  the 
rescue  of  the  Nuova  Ottavia* 

This  bUl  has  not  yet  become  a  law.  In  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  the  Point  an  Barcjue-s  crew,  in  April,  1879,  uiK>n  Lake  Huron, 
and  after  much  pertinacity,  a  thousand  dollars  was  set  apart,  for  the 
five  families  of  the  heroic  surfmen,  frozen  and  lost  in  this  disaster* 
This  was  done  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  was  only  *'  in  order* 
by  reason  of  the  forbearance  of  the  House.  This  is  mentioned 
to  show  that  the  representatives  are  not  yet  in  sympathetic  acjcord 
with  the  best  sentiment  of  the  people,  upon  this  vital  measure  of 
benevolence.  But  is  it  not  a  cause  for  shame  that  we  hesitate 
to  award  a  small  sum  to  the  families  of  those  who  give  their 
own  lives  to  save  and  not  to  destroy  human  life  T 

As  the  administration  of  this  service  is  more  and  more 
attested  by  results — as  its  head,  Mr.  Kimball,  with  a  vigilanc 
anxiety^  and  activity  imexampled,  pursues  the  law  and  8up| 
ments  its  inadequacies  by  the  elevated  tone  and  sleeple 
courage  of  its  execution^  the  highest  ftmction  of  good  gove 
ment  becomes  visible  amidst  and  above  the  befogged  and 
besotted  policies  and  practices  of  selfish  politicians.  If  it  be 
that  the  highest  refinement  of  civil  poUty  is  the  pursuit  and 
attainment  of  human  happiness,  what  object  of  society  can  be 
named  in  comparison  with  this  paragon  of  institutions !  Hu- 
manity, more  beautiful  than  art,  and  more  profound  than 
science,  ha^  bent  over  the  sad  seas^  with  their  wild  waves  and 
wintry  storms,  her  ethereal  bow,  unfolding  its  prism  of  promise. 
Its  covenant  removes  the  melancholy  significance  of  the  words 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  to  our  mortal  life :  "  A  dark  night  and  an 
iE  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a 
rough  wind,  dash  in  pieces  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  family,  and 
they  that  shall  weep  loudest  are  not  yet  entered  into  the  storm, 
and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck/'  What  sanction  more  holy  for 
our  life-saving  statutes  than  that  of  the  preciousness  of  human 
life,  illustrated  in  the  fact  and  symbol  of  salvation  by  Him  of 
Galilee  who,  walking  upon  the  waters,  stretched  forth  His  hand 
to  save! 

S.  a  Oox. 


THE  RUINS  OF  CENTRA!  AMERICA, 


PART   VU. 


It  was  the  30th  of  December  when  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Palenque,  having  left  the  capital  of  Tabasco  on  the  10th.  I 
will  not  weary  the  reader  with  detailn  of  the  hardships  and  of 
the  many  tediotis  delays  of  the  route. 

The  rains  of  Palenqne  lie  about  eight  miles  to  the  south* 
east  of  the  village  from  whii^h  they  take  their  name,  and  anj 
gituat^  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  latitude  17°  dHy  N,,  longitude 
929  25'  W.  While  waiting  in  the  village  for  the  means  of  trans- 
porting oiir  baggage  and  apparatus  to  the  ruins,  I  visited 
the  church,  and  there  found,  built  into  the  walla^  out«de, 
the  two  fine  bass- reliefs  which  Stephens,  in  1839,  saw  in  the 
house  of  two  old  ladies,  and  which  he  in  vain  tried  to  purchase. 
One  of  these  bass-reliefe  is  now  in  four  pieoes,  anskillfully 
joined  together.    I  will  make  casts  of  both* 

December  SlsL — Though  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  we  this 
morning  began  the  work  of  making  casts  of  the  two  bass-reliefiB 
(which  formerly  adorned  the  two  sides  of  the  altar  in  the  so- 
called  Temple  of  War).  A  strong  wind  was  blowing,  and  it  was 
only  with  «iifflculty  that  we  could  handle  the  sheets  of  paper  for 
the  casts,  yet  we  succeeded  in  copying  one  of  the  bass-rdiefs ;  the 
other  we  must  defer  till  to-morrow.  The  casts  will^  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  plenty  of  time  to  dry,  for  these  are  the  holidays,  and 
our  Indians  are  all  drunk,  nor  will  they  be  sober  again  till  two 
or  three  days  after  New  Year's. 

January  3 J,  1881. — We  are  at  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  and  the 
impression  they  make  upon  me  is  profound.  I  saw  them  before 
when  I  was  young,  and  thought  them  almodt  small.    Now  that  I 
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am  old,  and  can  judge  tetter  of  tliem,  I  find  them  imposing. 
This  massive  palace  is  a  world  by  itself,  and  the  aitifieial  moimt- 
ains  that  surround  it  are  mort;  than  majestic — they  are  stupen- 
dous. Did  the  people  who  erected  these  monuments  avail 
themselves  of  the  natural  eminences  that  stud  the  country,  or 
are  these  amazing  constructions  entirely  the  handiwork  of  manf 
We  will  investigate. 

But  what  changes  twenty-two  years  have  wrought  in  the  gen- 
eral physiognomy  of  the  palace  I  Portions  of  the  w^ls  have 
fallen  J  one  face  of  the  tower  has  crumbled  away,  and  it  was 
only  with  dififii'ulty  that  we  could  idamber  to  tiie  second  story. 
The  undor-ground  chambers  of  the  palace  appear  t-o  be  an  endless 
labyrinth*  I  compare  what  I  see  with  Stephens^s  plan  of  the 
palace,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  has  to  be  recoustnicttnl — 
a  work  of  enormous  diffieiiLty,  considering  the  state  of  the  miosy 
and  I  doubt  it'  we  shall  be  able  to  accomx>lish  it 

Jamtanj  Ailu — Work  proceeds  but  slowly.  Our  laborers  are 
provokingly  lazy.  We  have  cleared  a  portion  of  the  ground 
about  the  palace,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  first  court  we  have 
not  yet  ciJmpleted  the  clearing  of  the  great  sculptured  tablets 
that  adora  the  two  sides  of  the  stair- way. 

These  tablets  are  of  great  size.  On  the  left  side^  as  yon  enter 
the  courtj  there  are  five  tablets,  and  on  the  right  there  are  four. 
They  are  nearly  t^n  feet  in  height,  and  the  sculptured  profiles  of 
warriors  are  rudely  executed.  Though  they  are  in  veay  high 
relief,  we  will  take  casts  of  them. 

On  going  out  at  the  sonth-west  comer  of  the  palace,  through 
an  opening  made  by  prior  investigators,  we  foimd  ourselves 
facing  the  pyramid  on  which  stands  the  temple  de  las  Lazasj  to 
which  I  will  give  the  name  of  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  as  con* 
taining  a  number  of  great  tablets,  covered  with  inscriptions,  of 
which  we  intend  to  make  casts.  These  tablets  present  a  surface 
of  some  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  square  feet  We  took 
to-day  a  cast  of  the  fine  bass-relief  in  the  court  out  of  which  rises 
the  tower,  and  known  as  **  Proserpine,^  but  when  will  this  cast  be 
diy !  It  never  will  diy  except  by  artificial  means.  The  humidity 
is  excessive,  and  already  two  of  our  fifteen  Indians  are  down 
with  fever. 

January  oth. — In  the  principal  court  we  have  uncovered  the 
great  bass-reliefs  at  the  entrance ;  as  for  those  which  face  the 
on  the  west,  we  have  uncovered  only  the  four  on  the  right^l 
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side  and  the  two  great  monoUths  fronting  the  second  corridor. 
The  whole  of  the  north  side  is  buried  in  d^brU^  and  irreparably 
ruined.  The  bas&-relief8  at  the  entranoe  of  the  court-yard  on 
both  sides  of  the  stair^way  measixre  10.66  feet  in  height  and 
15.74  feet  in  width ;  there  are  four  figurw  on  the  right  and  Aw 
on  the  left. 

In  the  afternoon  I  directed  my  steps  toward  the  Temple  of 
the  Cross  No.  1, — for  there  are  two, — ^but  my  guide  lost  his  way, 
and  we  came  upon  the  Temple  of  Ww-  This  Temple  of  War 
lies  south  of  the  palace,  but  the  otdy  meiins  of  reaching  it  is  first 
by  a  steep  ascent  leading  to  a  platijaa,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of 
two  temples ;  then  after  another  very  steep  ascent  you  are  at  the 
Templo  of  War.  Here  we  found  three  fine  sculptured  tablets  of 
stone^  of  which  we  will  make  casts ;  they  at  one  time  formed  the 
base  (»f  an  altt^r. 

January  6/A, — We  have  cleared  the  palace  in  part^  and  have 
now  to  attend  to  details,  preparatory  to  taking  photographs.  Of 
the  bass-reliefs  of  the  court-yard  we  will  make  casts  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  A  party  of  Indian  labor^iB  are  opening 
roads  to  all  the  four  cardinal  points^  We  visited  the  Temple  of 
the  Cross  No.  2,  where  we  found  a  cross,  lU'compftnied  by  human 
figures  and  hieroglyphics,  as  in  the  better-knou'Ti  Temple  of  the 
Cross  No.  1.  Our  cast  of  the  oblong  stone  in  the  palace,  known 
as  Proserpine,  is  a  very  good  one,  but  it  took  two  whole  days  to 
dry  before  a  hot  fire.  When  it  comes  to  dr3dng  easts  measuring 
about  ten  square  yards,  in  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  we  shall 
have  serious  difficulty. 

The  more  I  see  of  this  p^ace,  the  more  forcibly  do  its  corri- 
dors remind  me  of  the  walks  of  a  cloister.  Its  little  apartments 
are  like  mouks^  cells,  and  the  grand  stair- ways  leading  down  into 
the  cdurl^yard,  with  their  steps  each  16.92  inches  high,  coold  not 
have  been  intended  for  women's  use.  The  place  must  have  been 
the  home  of  priests,  and  not  of  kings,  and  I  stUJ  persist  in  the 
belief  that  this  **  palace  **  was  inhabited  by  the  priests  who  served 
the  diflFerent  temples  round  about;  and  that  PaJenque  was  a 
great  religious  oenter,  like  Lourde£s  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Santiago 
de  Compostella,  Cholula,  Izamal,  and  CozumeL 

Nevertheless,  Palenque  may  have  been  a  city,  and  a  large  one^ 
too.  Today,  as  our  men  were  opening  the  road  to  the  south  of 
the  palace,  at  a  point  some  500  feet  distant  from  that  edifice  ibey 
came  upon  three  buildingSy  two  of  which  are  of  the  same  s^le 
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as  the  temples,  but  without  altars  inside  or  sculptiired  table 
Between  these  two  stands  a  bnilding  some  thirteen  feet  »quare^ 
with  a  roof  of  the  same  construction  as  the  tower  of  Comalcaleo. 
The  two  larger  buildings  consist  each  of  a  large  front  ch^nber 
or  hall,  with  two  dark  chambers  in  the  rear,  and,  like  all  the 
temples,  their  columns  were  richly  ornamented  with  bafis-i^efs, 
of  which  only  shapeless  niinB  now  remain.  Our  laborers  intend 
to  leave  us  the  day  after  to-raon-ow,  and  the  other  Indians  that 
were  to  take  their  place  should  have  ai'rived  Uhdaj ;  but  they 
have  not  come,  and  we  are  in  great  straits. 

January  1th, — ^Though  our  men  are  indifferent  workers,  we 
nevertheless  have  made  some  progress*  The  outlines  of  tho 
palace  are  becoming  visible,,  and  its  cornices  and  friazee,  with 
their  ornamentation,  can  be  studied-  To-day  we  found 
another  pjTamid,  with  the  remains  of  a  building  upon  it.  Our 
men  leave  to-morrow,  but  we  still  await  the  coming  of  the  others. 
Though  I  offered  double  pay  to  the  men  we  have,  not  one  of 
them  would  stay.  I  can  hardly  blame  them,  for  just  at  present 
life  here  is  an  intolerable  burden.  It  rains  constantly,  and  the 
walls  are  dripping  with  moisture.  Two  of  the  Indians  are  down 
with  fever.  I  made  a  cast  of  one  of  the  three  large  stone  tablets 
in  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  and  got  together  enough  wood  to 
dry  it  This  tablet  is  9.18  feet  wide  and  6.50  feet  in  height^ 
and  contains  one  hundred  and  forty  cartouches.  I  am  veiy 
desirous  of  taking  photographs  of  the  front  of  this  temple,  but, 
despite  the  excellence  of  my  insti'uments,  nothing  can  be  done. 
The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  caused  the  wood  to  swell, 
and  1  shall  have  to  dry  the  apparatus  at  the  fire  before  I  attempt 
to  use  it, 

January  StK — Neither  sun  nor  moon  to  be  seen ;  everlasting 
rain  and  mist !  Our  Indians  are  gone,  and  we  are  left  to  onr 
own  resources  in  the  palace.  I  have  requested  a  reenforcement 
of  men  from  Paleuque.  Stilly  the  day  has  not  been  without 
results.  Wo  have  made  a  cast  of  another  of  the  large  tablets  in 
the  Temple  of  Inscriptions,  and  have  discovered  another  gruup 
of  buildings  in  ruins.  One  of  these  buildings  had  neither  door 
nor  window.  What  surprises  us  most  is  the  utterly  rmnoas 
state  of  some  of  these  monuments,  while  others  of  them  are  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation. 

January  lOih. — Yesterday  (Sunday)  we  devote  to  oaritig  for 
our  casts  in  the  Temple  of  Inscriptions.    To^ay  fifteen  laborm 
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came  to  our  asststanoe  from  Palenqae*  They  look  like  gf^od 
workmen*  I  at  once  set  them  to  work^  and  in  two  \xo\it%  they 
aoconiplkhed  more  than  their  predeoesisors  would  have  done  in 
a  whole  day.    The  palace  will  »oon  be  fnje  of  rubbish, 

Januarif  lUfc.— The  wind  is  in  the  north,  the  rain  is  pouring 
down,  and  my  men  can  do  nothing,  I  seize  this  opportunity  to 
set  forth  my  views  concerning  these  American  rains. 

It  is  a  familiar  axiom  in  Bcienee  that  nature  does  nothing  per 
saltmn^  but  advances  by  dow  transformations;  and  we  can 
follow  her  in  her  work,  from  the  atom  to  the  highest  of  created 
beings.  The  moral  world  presents  the  same  phenomena  as  the 
physical,  and  the  history  of  ideas  pursues  a  course  parallel  to 
that  of  the  history  of  individuals.  How  far  back  we  must  go  in 
the  past  to  trace  Uie  development  of  an  invention  or  of  an  idea 
from  its  original  germ  to  it^  pt^rfect  unfolding ! 

It  is  the  same  with  civilizations,  whieb  never  spring  into 
being  all  complete,  but  which  always  have  a  lowly  beginning;  in 
our  musemna,  we  see  the  different  stages  thrt>ngh  which  they 
pass— from  the  neolithic  age  to  the  ag^  of  briiuze^  thence  to  the 
age  of  iron.  % 

It  is  undoubt«Hl  tbat  our  own  civilization  is  desoendod  from 
the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  j  still,  more  than  twenty  centuries 
separate  us  from  the  Greeks,  and  though  our  ci\41  architecture 
differs  totally  from  theirs,  certain  of  our  public  edifices,  the 
ornaments  that  adorn  them  and  those  which  adorn  our  dwellings, 
are  snfflcient  evidence  that  our  arts  in  general  are  QreoiAn  in 
origin. 

Now,  that  which  took  place  in  the  Old  World  has  taken 
place  also  in  the  New :  here,  too,  there  was  one  sok  impulsion 
toward  civilijzation,  and  all  the  civilizations  here  are  Toltec,  aa 
all  the  civilizations  of  Europe  are  Grecian.  But,  though  on  this 
continent  the  impulsion  was  a  single  one,  as  in  Europe,  it  was 
much  more  direct  here,  and  the  march  of  eiviliiation  more  rapid. 
In  the  course  of  eleven  hundred  years  it  spread  from  north  to 
south  among  divers  peoples,  and  everywhere  on  the  hi|jh  ph^- 
teaus,  as  well  as  in  Central  America,  Tabasco,  Gnatemahi,  and 
Yucatan,  it  was  the  Toltec  himself  who  planted  this  civilization. 
But  when  he  came  among  populations  of  greater  density,  or  of 
greater  power  of  resistance,  be  seema  to  have  expended  all  his 
vigor,  exhausted  all  his  genius,  in  the  erection  of  monuments, 
each  richer,  more  striking,  or  more  extravagant  than  the  othera. 
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Tliis  conqueror  then  fused  with  the  conquered  populations, 
and  after  undergoing  their  influence  in  the  general  plan  of  ^ 
buildings,  he  imposes  on  them  \m  ornamentation,  just  as 
have  inherited  the  ornamentation  of  the  Greeks;  he  gave 
them  his  vesture,  his  weapons,  his  personal  omfunenta, 
astronomy,  his  method  of  reckoning  time,  his  religion^  his  his- 
tory; but  he  adopts  their  language,  and  then  he  blonds  with  the 
mass  and  disappears  in  the  storm  of  civil  war,  revolution,  and 
conquest.     The  Toltec  died  out. 

This  is  a  point  that  hitherto  has  never  been  understood ;  audi 
the  great  mistake  of  explorers  is  that  they  have  studied  each 
palace,  each  min,  separately,  without  troubling  themselves  as  toy 
whether  they  had  not  aU  a  common  bond,  and  whether  the  civ 
zations  they  represent  were  not  interrelated  and  sprung  from  one 
source.  As  in  aH  other  researches,  so  in  this,  the  inquiry  should 
have  proceeded  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  herein  our 
work  differs  essentially  from  that  of  our  predecessors.  That  tliis 
is  the  true  method  of  investigation  is  proved  by  the  results,  for 
we  have  seen  the  problem  resolve  itself,  and  the  whole  history  of 
American  civilizations  has  been  developed  before  our  eyes.  That 
history  we  will  unfold  later,  in  aB  its  details. 

This  theory,  it  is  true^  does  not  include  the  primitive  popula- 
tions, neither  does  it   take  note  of  certain  remote  influences 
having  their  origin  in  mixtures  of  races  or  chance  accessions  of 
Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Malay  elements :  but  of  these  earliest  raeesj 
what  can  we  ever  hope  to  knowT    Nevertheless,  this  question 
will  later  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  study.    In  order  to 
penetrate  far  back  into  the  darkness  of  ages,  we  should  need  4  ' 
moral  microscope  of  unlimited  power,  and  even  then  what  shouldj 
wo  know?    Man  is  so  ancient  upon  the  earth,  his  origin  datos  sol 
far  back,  that,  behind  the  populations  latest  discovered,  we  seel 
others  looming  in  penumbra,  and  still  others.  Just  as  in  eveiy J 
drop  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  higher  microscopic  powers,  we  dii-l 
cover,  behind  the  infinitely  minute,  another  world  of  theinfinitd^^ 
minute,  and  stiU  another,  ad  infinitum. 

Diismi  Charnay. 
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At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  Bttdi  a 
rapid — I  might  say  revolutionary- — advance  of  opinion  aa  within 
the  last  few  years.  As  much  progress  is  now  made  in  a  year 
as  used  to  be  in  an  age.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  intt^Ui^n^-nt 
men,  thongh  they  had  left  Christianity  behind*  fondly  olung 
to  the  idea  that  faith  was  not  gone,  and  an  evolutionist 
advertised  for  a  new  religion  (July,  1878).  Under  the  senti- 
ment that  then  prevailed,  the  mout  intellectu^  university  in 
this  oonntry  started  an  endowment  for  its  theological  sem- 
inary, and  made  the  religion  it  teaches,  not  Christianity, 
but  a  universal  religion,  in  which  a  fair  place  might  be  given 
to  Buddhism,  which,  tbough  inane  in  its  ereed  and  abject  in 
its  requirements,  is  at  least  better  than  the  religion  of  blood 
and  perdition.  This  measure  met  with  considerable  oppofiitioii 
from  our  more  advanced  thinkers,  who  maintain  that  the  day 
of  all  religions,  even  of  Buddhism,  has  passed  aii^y  forever. 
At  this  stage— that  is,  in  the  period  of  transition,  when  the 
old  had  not  given  way  before  the  new — appeared  the  article 
written  by  an  agnostic  (September,  187^).  About  this  time^  one 
who  pretends  to  all  knowledg** — the  president  c»f  a  college  called 
by  the  late  Professor  Diman  the  Ehrenbretstein  of  orthodoxy — 
feeling  that  religion  was  tottering,  formally  avowed  that  tiaero 
was  truth  in  development — which,  I  may  remark,  will  soon 
sweep  away  the  half-way  house  which  he  has  built,  and  to  which 
some  have  retreated  to  shelter  them  from  the  floods.  Since  that 
time  thought  has  taken  another  cataract  leap,  and,  since  the 
publication  of  Spencer's  "  Data  of  Ethics,"  our  promising  youth 
are  everywhere  inquiring  into  the  foundations  of  morality^  which 
had  previously  been  considerably  shaken  by  the  doubts  insinn* 
«ted  in  SidgwicVs  ^^  Method  of  Ethica'' 
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I  am  myself  a  graduate,  of  a  few  years'  i^tandiu^,  of  \ 
Aox  college,  of  the  Puritaii  type  by  heredity.     That  ec 
for  the  last  year  or  two  been  considerably  exerci 
development;  some  of  its  teachers  and  a  number  ofl 
pendent-minded  students  rejoicing  in  the  new  lig^ht., 
great  body  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  somnolence, 
they  will  Boon  have  a  terriVile  awakening*     Here  I  nia| 
that  the  majoritj'  of  the  MidiUe  States  colleges  oro  in 
8ame  position — asleep  on  the  edgb  of  a  volcano  tHK>n 
A  few  of  the  lately  established  colleges  have  the 
make  no  profession  of  religion.    With  otJiers  the  prol 
hypocritical,  as  they  are  retaining  the  form  me 
appearances,  which  they  will  part  with  as  soon  as  it  i 
with  safety.    The  scientific  schools,  I  may  add,  have  nc 
the  question  j  but,  not  having  been  in8tm(?ted  in  any  ^ 
are  nearly  ready  to  join  the  advancing  movement,  as 
that  development,  which  renders  the  interposition  of 
necessary,  is  as  certain  as  gravitation,  or  any  other  law 

I  was  trained  by  my  mother  (my  father  is  not  a 
Christian,  and  took  no  special  charge  of  me)  in  a  Puritafl 
and  morality  somewhat  relaxed.  Her  training  in  respe 
Sabbath  and  of  amusements  was  not  ne-arly  so  strict  as  I 
father  and  mother,  and  that  was  considerably  below  thi 
of  their  grandparents;  still  it  was  stiff  enough,  and 
founded  on  the  Bible*  In  college  I  fell  in,  at  first  relij 
but  aftei*ward  heartily,  with  the  current  of  the  times^  wi| 
tion  and  heredity;  and  was  a  grciit  admirer  of  Hn 
Tyndall,  and  some  of  our  professors  who  favored  these  vie 
was  greatly  fascinated  with  the  eloquence  of  the  great  Lynl 
preacher  who,  from  time  to  time,  visited  our  college,  and  wit 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  action  which  he  allowed  as ; 
as  he  had  no  philosophy  and  no  science,  his  teaching  did  not  I 
to  stay  or  stablish  me.  Since  my  graduation,  bdng  free 
parental  control  and  college  restraints,  I  have  set  rnyi 
ponder  some  very  vital  questions.  Religion  I  know  is  gone 
all  traditional  belief  regarding  a  supernatural  power,  the  ii 
tality  of  the  soul,  Jind  a  day  of  judgment.  I  have  to  con 
where  I  now  am.  In  particular,  I  have  to  settle  whether 
any  foundation  left  for  morality. 

MrsL  My  mother's  morality  is  evidently  gone-  It  was  f on 
on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  consisted  in  a  constant  app 
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Ood-  She  taught  me  to  pray  in  infancy,  and  made  me  go  to 
church  in  my  childhood.  She  bade  me  not  to  tell  liea,  aasuring 
me  that  if  I  did  so  God  would  punifih  me*  My  father  concurred, 
having  evidently  no  other  principle  to  inculcate*  But  all  this 
grew  less,  and  finally  disappeared  under  my  new  teaching.  Except 
on  rare  occasions,  and  when  under  impulse  hcrt^tar}',  I  gave  up 
prayer,  as  I  had  no  God  to  pray  to.  When  alltu^  to  evil,  I  am 
not  stire  what  principle  to  fall  back  upon.  If  I  avoid  falsehood, 
it  must  be  from  some  other  consideration  than  the  fear  of  hell* 

8ecm%d.  The  ethical  teaching  of  my  college  professor  is  also 
gone.  My  teacher  belonged  to  what  is  called  the  **  intuitivo"  school 
of  morals,  which  has  had  mighty  influence  from  the  days  of  Bishop 
Butler.  He  founded  morality  upi:in  instinct  or  intuition ;  or,  a» 
it  is  called  since  Kant's  time,  a  }>riari  reason — that  is,  upon  a 
mor^  power,  or  conscience,  regarded  as  an  ultimate  and  inde- 
pendent arbiter.  But  all  this  mud  has  been  undermined  by  a 
deeper  digging.  Hume  and  J.  S.  Mill  ingeniously  explained  our 
moral  con\dctions  by  association  of  ideas.  But  Herbert  Spencer 
has  shown  in  a  profounder  manner  that  these,  like  all  other  in* 
tuitive  or  neoessary  beliefs,  are  merely  the  product  of  the  gathered 
experience  of  our  ancestors,  animal  and  human,  through  the 
ascidian,  the  moUusk,  the  monkey,  on  to  man,  and  handed  down 
by  heredity.  A  power  gendered  of  such  materiak  cannot  be  re- 
l^rded  as  infallible  or  entitled  to  claim  supreme  authority.  The 
ancestry  of  conscience  has  been  inquured  into ;  and  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  as  doubtful  as  apostolic  succession,  which  has  flowed 
through  so  corrupt  a  stream  of  popes. 

Third.  I  took  refuge  for  a  time  in  utilitarianism,  and  then  in 
hedonism.  It  seemed  to  me  so  beneflcejit  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  alL  In  this  way  I  got  rid  of  that  sour  and  ascetic,  that  stem 
and  cmel  morality  which  was  displayed  in  burning  witches  by 
our  Pilgrim  forefathers.  But  my  professor  and  his  followers 
pressed  me  with  the  question :  What  sanction  have  we  for  the 
principle  that  every  mjm  ought  to  promote  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  T  What,  in  fact,  is  to  lead  any  one  to 
look  after  everybody's,  or,  indeed,  anybody's  happiness,  except  his 
own!  The  religious  man,  they  showed  me,  has  a  motive  to  indues 
him  to  follow  this  end.  God  has  commaDded  him,  and  can  en- 
courage and  reward  those  who  do  good.  The  intaitive  moralist 
points  to  such  a  sanction  in  our  essential  nature,  eommanding 
him  to  love  and  obey  Gt>d  and  do  good.   The  two  combined  form 
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an  amalgam  with  powerful  attractions.  But  utilitarifl 
ill  itself  no  such  elaim,  obligation,  or  dut^*  At  the 
gtage  which  development  has  yet  reached,  I  am  afraid  ti. 
motive  which  utilitarianism  supplies  wiU  not  be  able  tc 
men  to  great  actions  or  keep  them  from  doing  eviL  We  I 
that  Mr.  Spencer  shows  that  it  will  be  different  when  evo^ 
has  done  its  work. 

Utilitarianism  draws  its  plausibility  very  much  from  th 
biguity  of  certain  phrases,  such  as  **  good,"  "a  general  well 
If  these  are  employed  simply  to  denote  pleasure  or  happ: 
they  are  used  appropriately  enough.  But  the  difficulty  iu 
case  is  to  show  that  there  is  any  obligation  to  promote 
eral  happiness  or  any  happiness  except  our  own,  or, 
promote  our  own  ultimate  happiness  in  preference  tal 
pleasure  or  passion.  But  surreptitiously  and  iUe*  ■  ' 
phrases  carry  with  them  a  meaning  carried  oA'cr 
moralsj  and  are  understood  as  moral  good  which  bring ' 
duty  and  obligation.  But  the  ambiguous  middle  has 
tect4}d  and  exposed.  The  utilitarian  theory  would  insist 
ou^ht  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  m 
but  this  ought  is  of  the  nature  of  an  innate  or  a  pHari  prinj 
which  aU  modem  philosophy  rejects.  Intuitive  morals  fat 
on  a  law  does  insist  that  we  should  seek  the  happiuc 
greatest  number.  But  utilitarianism  has  no  authority  ' 
\  yond  saying  that  you  may  do  so  if  you  choose.  If  they  do 
choose,  men  are  under  no  obligation  to  pursue  any  one's  lnj 
ness  except  their  own — ^not  even  their  own  permanent  happl 

Every  one  is  led  by  instinct  to  seek  pleasure.    HedonimnJ 
native,  natural,  and  genuine  theory  which  has  great  attract 
for  me*    But  man  is  in  fact  led  hy  other  instincte,  coming  : 
brute  ancestors,  and  <iiffering  in  diiferent  individuala, 
appetites,  attachments,  loves,  and  hatreds.    Each  of  the 
for  gratification.  These  special  appetences,  the  love  of  monej 
,  ,iejc,  or  of  praise,  have  often  greater  power  than  the  lovi"*  of  ha 
^nees  to  others,  or  oven  themselves.    Men  will  often  gratify 
appetites  or  tampers,  being  quite  aware  that  their  doing 
contrary  not  only  to  the  happiness  of  others,  but  to  their 
happiness.    Most  people  will   gratify  their  resentmenta, 
though  these  should  bring  them  into  trouble. 

Utilitarianism  is  thus  seen  to  be  powerless,  logically  and 
tically,  unless  it  is  supported  by  something  foreign  to  iti*< 
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L  brought  fortli  and  set  up  as  a  tlieory  when  it  was  seen  thai 
lie  inaate  or  a  priori  was  weak  and  ready  to  die.    It  kept  baok 

I  adirancing  tide  for  a  time,  but  has  now  been  andemmied  and 
,  defenses  strewn  to  the  waveSb 

Professor  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  has  a  mighty  name  in 
Sngliind,  as  faUing  in  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  transition  period,  lie 
IS  the  moHt  skilleil  man  in  our  day  in  seeing  and  expoiuiding 
doubts  and  diiHeulties.  With  great  acuteneas  he  has  [>oiuUMl  out 
the  illogical  nature  both  of  intuitionalism  and  utilitarianism. 
lo  is  particularly  sucoessfnl  in  exposing  the  perplexities  and 
icertaintieB  of  the  calculations  which  ordinary  men  are  able  to 

ke  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  order 
'to  determine  the  path  of  duty  for  themselves,  and  the  consequent 
liability  to  which  they  are  exposed  of  making  the  wish  the  father 
of  the  thought.  Having  pierced  each  of  the  twins  with  his  sharp 
lance,  he  has  not  been  successfid  in  his  attempt  to  construct  & 
living  body  of  morals  by  tying  the  dead  bodiea  togedier* 

Left  in  this  disheartening  position,  some  of  us  were  looking 
forward  for  years  to  Herbert  Spencer's  promised  b<x)k  on  Ethie% 
the  e^|>-stone  of  the  grand  building  which  it  has  taken  him  so 
long  to  erect.  I  expected  to  find  in  it  on  advance  on  all  that  haa 
gone  before,  and  a  solution  of  the  diffienltie«  that  still  press  on 
those  of  us  who  have  given  up  the  theologic^  the  intuitive,  and 
utilitarian  ethics,  and  have  left  to  us  only  the  epicurean  or 
hedonifitdc,  without  knowing  how  to  justify  it  in  demanding  more 
than  the  appetite  for  the  present  pleasure.  The  work  as  a  whole 
disappointed  Mr,  Spencer's  numerous  worshipers  in  this  country. 
It  has  certainly  not  fulfilled  the  end  which  I  expected  from  it. 
It  is  a  book  not  so  much  on  the  data  of  ethics — ^that  is,  of  the 
principles  we  are  entitled  to  start  with  in  ethics — as  an  exposi- 
tion, very  masterly  I  admit,  of  the  grand  moral  results  to  be 
reached  thousands  of  ages  hence,  when  development,  biological 
and  sociological,  has  done  its  work. 

He  begins  with  an  inquiry  into  conduct^  which  is  defined  as 
**act8  adjusted  to  ends."  Tins  is  his  definition,  which  would 
apply  t<>  a  burglar's  key  and  a  forger's  signatuTQi  ^'  Always  acts 
are  called  good  as  they  are  weU  or  ill  adjusted.*'  This  tends  to 
widen  and  liberalize  ethics  e4>nsiderably.  It  contains  one  most 
important  truth — he  makes  moralit^^  a  means,  and  not  an  end, 
grim  and  infiexible,  as  our  old  moralists  did.  He  maintains  that 
tlie  end  in  virtue  is  happiness;  this  makes  him  avowedly  a  hedon* 
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ist  or  utilitarian-  I  am  not  sure  that  Ms  utilitariaiiistii  is  in 
any  respect  different  from  or  superior  to  that  of  Hume,  Bentham, 
and  Mill,  though  he  thinks  it  is  so.  He  stands  up  for  rational 
ntilitarianisin.  All  right;  but  what  are  his  reasons  in  this 
rationalism  T  The  theological  moralist  has  such  a  reason  in  the 
revealed  law,  the  intuitionalist  in  the  natural  law,  which  laws 
require  us  to  look  to  the  general  happiness.  But  where  does 
Spencer  get  his  data!  He  gets  them  from  a  long  geological 
development^,  which  the  great  body  of  people — men,  women,  and 
children*— do  not  understand,  and  which  the  select  few  who  do 
understand  them  may  not  value  and  will  not  be  swayed  by.  He 
is  perplexed,  as  all  before  him  have  been,  with  the  difficulty  of 
getting  altruism  out  of  self-love,  when  we  have  no  independent 
moral  law  requiring  altruism.  He  speaks  of  political,  religious, 
and  social  sanctions.  The  religious  sanction  he  has  banished  to 
the  region  of  the  unknown  an\i  unknowable,  whence,  happily^ 
not  even  a  ghost  will  ever  come  out  to  trouble  us.  The  political 
and  social  sanctions  must  evidently  depend  on  the  general  beliefe 
and  sentiments  of  the  community  and  of  the  age ;  and  these, 
having  no  fixed  moral  standard  like  natural  law  or  revealed  la^ 
will  vary  from  age  to  age,  and  be  different  in  one  country 
what  they  are  in  another. 

But  he  has  done  one  great  service— he  has  drawn  the  dis- 
tinction between  absolute  and  relative  morality.  In  this  way 
he  has  delivered  us  young  men  from  the  inflexible  morality  which 
the  theologians  have  been  preaching — without  practicing.  The 
absolute  morality  applies  only  to  a  distant  future ;  many  will  re- 
joice that  for  the  present  they  are  not  under  it.  He  tells  us  that 
"conduct  which  has  any  concomitant  of  pain  or  any  painful  con- 
sequence is  partially  wrong,"  and  ^*  the  co-existence  of  a  perfect 
man  and  an  imperfect  society  is  impossible.^  Unnumbered  ages 
must  run  their  course  before  there  can  be  such  morality-  *^  Ethics 
has  for  its  subject-matter  that  form  which  universal  eondnct 
assumes  during  the  last  stages  of  evolution  ^ — adding,  ^^  these  last 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  being  when  man  is  forced  by  increaae 
of  numbers  to  live  and  move  in  presence  of  his  feDows.'* 

In  the  present  state,  which  is  one  of  struggle,  man  is  under 
the  relative  ethics.  Here,  '*  it  is  the  least  wrong  which  is  rela* 
tively  right.''  He  tells  us  that,  *'  throughout  a  considerable  part 
of  conduct,  no  guiding,  no  method  of  estimation,  enables  to  say 
whether  a  proposed  course  is  even  relatively — as  causing  prozi- 
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mately  and  romotely,  specially  and  generally — tlie  gr^test  snp* 
plus  of  good  over  all.''  He  sajrs  truly,  and  gn»Atly  to  our  comfort, 
that,  **  as  now  carried  on,  life  hourly  setit  ihi*  *»laims  of  pre^nt 
self  against  the  elaizns  of  future  self,  and  hourly  briugs  individual 
mtereatB  face  to  face  with  the  interests  of  other  individuals,  taken 
singly  or  as  aasodates.  In  many  sucb  cases,  the  deei^on^  ean 
be  nothing  more  than  compromises;,"  He  illustrates  this  by 
the  case  of  a  farmer  whose  political  prininph's  prompt  him  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  his  landlord.  '^  The  man  in  siieh  a  case  has 
balanee  the  evil  that  may  arise  t/O  his  family  against  the  evil 
may  arise  to  his  countrj-.  In  countless  such  cases  no  one 
can  decide  by  which  of  the  alternative  courses  the  least  wrong  is 
likely  to  be  done,^  This  relative  ethics  stands  in  admirable  relation 
to  man  as  he  now  is.  We  see  at  once  that  it  does  not  require  us 
to  make  such  sacrifices  as  the  early  Christians,  the  Waldensians, 
the  Huguenots,  the  PuritanSf  and  Covenanters  made,  without  at 
all  counting  the  cost  of  tlidr  sufferings  against  the  happiness 
they  might  have  had^  had  they  taken  the  other  alt^emative  and 
submitted. 

As  an  ethi<^  for  a  hundred  thousand  yejkrs  or  ages  hence, 
Spencer's  Ethics  is  perfect  and  will  be  so  acknowledged  when 
that  time  comes.  The  fine  nervous  organization  which  consti* 
tutes  Mr.  Spencer's  mind  will  then  be  dissolved  and  unconscious; 
but  he  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  finer  orgimizutions 
dwelling  on  the  earth,  and  placed  above  our  highest  philosophers 
and  scientists.  He  does  not  announce  very  dearly  the  ehrono* 
logiciil  relation  between  this  period  of  perfect  morality  and  the 
final  oonfiagration  which  Spencer  and  all  scientific  men  say  is  to 
close  our  present  world  that  it  may  start  anew.  But  all  things 
are  tending  toward  the  era  of  ab8<»lut^>  morality,  when  pain  and 
what  men  call  sin  will  have  di8apj^>eared.  In  the  struggle  for 
aoEoellence,  all  sharp  points  and  roughuesses  will  be  removed  and 
g  become  rounded  and  smoothed,  as  the  pebbles  whieli 
He  on  our  beach  have  been,  by  the  dashing  of  the  ocean  currents. 
The  heights  having  been  ground  down  and  the  hollows  filled,  all 
will  be  one  rich  plain, — **  every  valley  shall  be  filled  and  erery 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low.'*  "The  (induct  to 
which  we  apply  the  name  good,"  says  Spencer,  "  is  the  relatively 
more  evolved  conduct  The  jugglers  in  ancient  Egypt,  the 
gypsies,  the  hereditary  thieves  in  our  great  cities,  seem  a  con- 
siderably evolved  class,  and  answer  his  definition  )  but  they  will 
VOL.  cxxxn, — NO.  294.  34 
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then  be  cniBhed  out  by  something  yet  more  evolved.  In  the 
struggle,  the  fittest  will  always  fiundve,  and  the  good  will  go 
down  by  heredity  and  become  instinctive.  **  Swords  will  be 
turned  into  plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning-hookfi  ^ ;  for 
there  will  be  no  evil  to  fight  against  All  men,  and  women,  and 
ehildren  will  be  moral,  for  nobody  will  have  any  motive  to  sin~~ 
that  word  which  our  savans  carefully  avoid,  that  thing  which  the 
popular  religious  creeds  have  created  by  theii*  restrictions.  Men 
will  have  a  much  more  pleasant  millennium  than  the  Christian 
one,  which  makes  the  felicity  pr<:>eeed  from  a  perpetual  Sabbath 
and  psalm-singing.  Men  will  then  do  moral  aet*s  as  *'  matters  of  | 
course/-  as  they  eat,  and  sleep,  and  wed  by  the  instincts  gendered 
in  them.  Men  will  do  moral  act^s  without  being  conscious  of  it^ 
without  willing  it,  without  me>aning  it  There  will  be  no  need  1 
of  such  deeds  and  sacrijfices  as  were  required  of  onr  heroeS| 
for  alJ  will  flow  on  according  to  our  wishes.  There  will  be  no  ^ 
need  of  commandments  which  do  so  stir  up  rebellion  in  independ- 
ent spirits,  for  all  action  will  be  natural  and  easy.  As  our  great 
thinker  says  so  profoundly :  "  The  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obli- 
gation is  transitory  and  Avill  diminish  as  faat  as  moralizatioEL 
increases." 

Herbert  Spencer's  Ethics  will  certainly  be  the  final  ethics. 
Bnt  the  question  does  press  itself  upon  us,  what  is  to  be  the 
ethics  for  the  time  now  present  and  passing  T  What  it  is  to  be 
myriads  of  years  hence  is  an  interesting  scientific  problem ,  But 
man  is  yet  in  too  undeveloped  a  state  to  be  attracted  by  theaa 
distant  motives,  which  have  as  little  power  <jver  men  or  women  1 
generally  as  the  most  distant  star  or  particle  of  star  dust  has  on 
the  motion  of  our  earth.  There  needs,  then,  some  man,  very 
inferior  it  may  be  to  Spencer,  to  draw  out  a  provisional  morality, 
always  of  the  relative  sort.  Professor  Piske  might  be  better  em- 
ployed in  this  supplementary  work  than  in  simply  bringing  out 
in  graceful  style  the  views  which  his  master  is  quite  competent 
to  unfold  and  defend  in  his  own  robust  way.  For  myself,  I  do 
feel  that  this  final  morality  is  not  fitted  to  guide  me  in  those 
critieal  struggles  through  which  I  have  already  passed^  and 
through  which  I  may  yet  have  to  pass.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
world  is  not  ready  to  be  swayed  and  guided  by  the  profound 
biological  motives  supplied  by  our  having  been  evolved  f 

bmte.    It  isquite  accordant  with  the  principlesof  evolutii  :   i  , 

if  the  generation  living  at  any  one  time  does  not  keep  to  tli6 
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moral  standard,  the  sucoeeding  one  will  ratlier  ba^^onie  worse,  and 
heredity  will  traoBmit  the  evil  t^o  the  ages  tliat  follow. 

Fourth,  The  morality  of  conseieiice  i»  gonB.  Everybody 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  constdenco— no  on**  more  fi^y 
than  Mr.  Spencer ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  it8  own  place.  A  miKt, 
an  irradiate  mist,  haa  orowned  it  as  a  halo.  It  was  bc^lieved  to 
be  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  his  vicegerent  and  his  ^dtnesia. 
But  iu  our  day  they  have  had  the  courage  to  inquire  into  thtf 
authority  of  this  imperious  lonL  They  have  made  a  ««iar<!h 
among  the  old  geological  reoorda^  and  found  ita  genealogy  and 
ita  ancestry,  and  ita  lineage  ia  not  so  heavenly  aa  waa  suppo<M^. 
**The  intuitions  of  a  moral  fiundty  are  the  slowly  orgai 
resultja  of  experience  rec'eivedby  the  nR^e^^^says  Herbert  Sp€i.v  *, 
In  fact,  the  consdeuee  hag  l>een  di^Hivered  to  be  merely  a 
nervous  structure.  **  I  believe,"  sayg  our  authority,  **  tljat  the 
exj)eriences  of  utility,  organized  and  eon^uilidated  through  all 
past  generations  of  the  human  rme^  have  been  producing  oorre- 
^K>nding  nervous  modifications^  which  by  continued  tranjimiBaion 
and  accumulation  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral 
intuiti<m.^  It  thus  appears  that  our  ctmscience  consists  of  nerv- 
ous modifie^tioDS  become  hereditary. 

It  is  preposterous  to  represent  such  a  functionary  as  revealing 
an  unalterable  and  eternal  law^  or  its  necessitating  us  to  believe 
in  a  perfect  law  or  lawgiver.  It  is  simply  absiu^  to  speak,  with 
Butler,  of  its  being  entitled  to  decide  anything  inffiJlibly  and 
authoritatively.  It  is  at  best  a  mere  impulse,  like  other  nervous 
affections  and  appetites,  which  may  be  inconsistent  and  war 
against  each  other.  It  is  now  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  king 
reigning  with  a  divine  right,  but  simply  a  subordinate,  and  by 
no  means  a  very  consistent  or  trustworthy  officer  in  a  republic 
Being  the  product  of  eir»*umstanc<^  it  has  the  force  of  the 
circumstances.  It  has  the  authority,  not  of  Ood^  but  of  our 
brute  ancestors.  The  circumstances  being  to  some  extent  the 
same,  the  decisions  an^  so  far  alike.  The  circumstances  being  so 
far  different,  the  judgments  are  also  different  The  conscience 
of  the  East  does  so  far  differ  from  that  of  the  West;  the  con- 
science of  the  Jew  froTn  that  of  the  Christian.  So  far  from 
being  infallible,  it  has  often  been  a  deceiver. 

O  Conscience^  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy 
name !  Thy  laws  have  often  been  more  cruel  than  those  of 
DracOi  and  shoiUd  be  written  in  blood,     Oaiming  the  authority 
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of  Crod,  thon  hast  so  pictured,  or  rather  caricattired,  Him,  as 
make  Him  offensive  to  all  benevolent  minds.  Calling  thys 
Duty,  thou  hast  perverted  all  morality.  Is  there  a  crime  which 
thou  hast  not  at  times  sanctioned — murder  among  the  Thuga^j 
deceit  among  the  pJesuits  ?  When  men  have  done  evil,  thou  ha 
lent  thy  sanction,  confirmed  them  in  their  wickedness,  and 
aggravated  their  crimes*  In  all  good  conscience,  as  he  claims, 
Satd  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter,  and  haled  men 
and  women  to  prison.  The  Inquisition,  T^dth  its  instruments  of 
torture,  is  thy  symbol  In  obedience  to  thy  command,  good  men 
have  been  burnt  at  the  stake,  or  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of  the 
dungeon  tOl  they  became  maddened.  What  is  vastly  worse, 
thou  hast  iu  willfulness  deprived  whole  communities  of  innocent 
enjoyments,  and  led  multitudes  to  bow  before  the  most  abject 
superstitions,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  most  terrible 
lacerations. 

SiDce  my  graduation,  I  have  passed  through  serions  scenes  in 
this  yet  imperfectly  evolved  world,  of  which  struggle  for  exist- 
ence and  for  pleasure  is  the  characteristic.  I  feel  a  delicacy  in 
opening  my  heart  to  the  pubUc ;  but  good  may  arise  from  doing 
so,  as  people  cannot  by  mere  general  statements  be  made  to 
understand  the  struggle  passing  through  the  minds  of  OTir 
thinking  youth.  Under  precisely  such  a  pressure  as  that  which 
I  have  been  able  to  bear,  through  the  struggle  between  the  past 
now  gone  and  the  future  to  come,  a  fellow- student  of  mine,  high 
in  the  estimation  oi  his  college,  cut  his  throat. 

My  fatJier  had,  unfortunately,  fallen  into  habits  of  intem- 
perance, and  there  is  a  tendency  in  my  nervous  system  to  cmve 
for  excitement.    When  in  coOege  I  lived  in  the  circle  of  the  most 
spirited  youths  of  their  quadrennial  j   and  at  times  I  had  to 
drink,  especially  at  certain  meetings  of  the  Greek  Letter  '- 
of  which  I  W£U5  an  enthusiastic  member.    My  pen  cannot  » 
the  force  of  the  resistance  I  had  to  offer.    I  enjoyed  more  than 
others  our  social  meetings.     I  was  always  the  most  adventurous 
and  most  hilarious  of  them  all.    But  next  morning,  what  lan- 
guor and  lassitude!     After  too  many  excesses  my  conscience jj 
began  to  talk  to  me  pretty  loudly.     But  then  I  had  learned  thatJ 
consciQuce  was  the  product  of  circumstances,  was  merely  a  stage] 
in  the  progress  of  things,  and  had,  therefore,  no  binding  nu  tbf>rity, 
I  did  turn  back  at  times  to  my  mother's  reli^on  with  a  fond^ 
«ye — as  Eve,  according  to  the  myth,  must  have  looked  back  on 
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the  Oarden  of  Eiden.  But  a  flaming  sword,  taming  evoiy  way, 
prevente<l  my  entrance*  Often,  in  my  weakBees,  did  I  wish  that 
there  were  only  some  one  to  forgive  the  paair  and  enable  me  to 
start  with  my  burden  removed.  I  was  in  a  e4->Uege  in  which  there 
were  ocrasional  *' revivals^  of  religion  (so  called),  and  I  was  all 
but  carried  along  by  the  current  of  prevailing  feeling.  Some  of 
the  leaders  were  mere  pretenders,  and  I  scorned  them.  But 
others  were  genuine  youths,  and  1  accepted  Uieir  offer  to  pray 
with  me.  But  I  could  not  joiu  with  them,  being  held  bock  by 
the  underlying  unbelief,  a«  the  frost  in  the  ground  in  winter 
keeps  the  genial  rain  from  penetrating  into  the  soiL  Oft^ni  did 
I  wish  that,  like  some  of  my  clafismates,  1  had  a  throne  of  grace 
to  go  to,  and  there  unbosom  myself.  But,  when  1  tried  it,  I  got 
no  answer  from  the  supposed  mercy-seat.  My  prayers  came  back 
upon  me  like  vapors  frozen  into  hail  as  they  ascended.  I  reason- 
ably concluded  that  the  whole  feeling  was  an  iUusii  !on>d 
by  the  inherited  superstitions  of  the  past.  I  am  thu  iune, 
and  yet  feeling  at  times  as  if  I  C4>u]d  not  stand  of  mys«^.  At 
such  seasons,  I  feel  a^  if  I  were  entitled  to  demand  that  my 
masters  should  supply  me  with  a  morality  suiied  to  Uiose  moods 
of  weakness — as  I  acknowledge  them  Ui  be. 

I  feel  a  yet  greater  difficulty  in  opening  another  struggle,  aa 
savans  caU  it — temptation,  as  my  mother  would  have  called  it,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  obsolete  theological  creed.  I  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  a  lady  a  few  years  older  than  myself,  who  had  been  unf or* 
tunate  in  her  marriage  relation^  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Lewes  had 
been  when  he  feU  in  with  Miss  Evans.  She  had  been  treated  in* 
humanly  by  her  husband,  and  yet  had  no  proof  of  any  criminal 
act  on  his  part  such  as  would  secure  her  a  divorce  in  thi*  old- 
fashioned  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  she  lived,  and  which  is 
so  far  behind  the  more  advanced  State  in  which  I  sojourm  I 
listened  sympathizingly  to  her  tale;  I  felt  for  her  deeply;  I 
admired  her  fidl-blossomed  and  flamboyant  beauty,  and  her 
lively  spirit,  and  soon  a  softer  feeling  was  kindled^  ran  through 
my  veins,  and  penetrated  my  whole  frame.  What  was  I  to  do  I 
Ask  her  to  unite  her  destiny  to  mine  t  I  consulted  my  authorittee. 
During  my  struggle  the  *^  Data  of  Ethics  ^  was  pubhsht^L  I 
turned  eagerly  to  it,  expecting  a  solution,  only  to  find  that  the 
mighty  speculator  had  not  faced  the  subject  I  turned  to  my 
models, — to  Goethe,  my  favorite  poet ;  to  Mill  and  Corote,  my 
philosophers^  before  Spencer  superseded  them ;  to  Miss  Gvaas^ 
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my  analytic  noTeliBt,  who  penetrates  human  motives  as  \ 
as  I  see  the  springs  and  wheels  of  my  clock  on  the  mantel-pie 
I  read  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  was,  I  confess,  somewhat  dis| 
with  its  filth,  while  I  admired  itjs  genius.  Sympathizingly,  I 
wept  over  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  Getting  no  gniding  principle 
from  these  quarters,  under  an  iiresistible  impulse  I  offercni  my- 
self to  her.  Though  she  had  encouraged  my  attentions^  and 
allowed  me  liberties  such  as  no  married  woman  should  have 
done,  she  declined  my  overture,  and  had  the  impertinenca  to  give 
as  a  reason  that  I  had  no  religion^  to  which  I  had  to  reply  that  at 
least  I  knew  that  she  had  none.  This  altercation  brought  on  a 
counter  initation,  which  so  far  conquered  my  love-sickness.  The 
question  often  occurs  to  me^  in  what  state  I  should  have  been 
had  she  accepted  my  offer, 

I  am  still  a  young  man,  with  the  world  before  me, — the  only 
world  I  believe  in.  My  mother  died  lately.  I  waited  upon  her  in 
her  dying  hours.  I  listened  to  her  prayers  and  her  counselSf  but 
could  not  in  honesty  give  her  the  consolation  of  falling  in  with 
them.  My  father  is  about  to  take  a  second  wife, — a  widow  with 
children,^-and  I  see  crucial  questions  arising  before  me  as  to  fam* 
Uy  property  and  domestic  relationship  in  which  I  must  be  Bor<-ly 
tried.  My  profession  being  the  hard  one  of  a  lawyer  has  ul^o 
its  slippery  positions.  At  times  I  feel  as  if  I  needed  a  power  1 
hind  to  uphold  me.  But  I  know  that  this  is  only  the  remains  < 
hereditar}'  prejudice,  with  which  posterity  in  its  more  evat 
state  vn\l  not  be  troubled. 

I  protest  against  the  thought  that  I  am  seeking  to  injure 
morality;  this  would  make  me  either  a  fool  or  a  madman.  I  am 
simply  lopping  off  the  rotten  branches,  that  the  tree  may 
healthier.  Much,  indeed,  of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
morality  must  be  abaudonedj  we  have  to  part  with  the  weak 
limb  if  the  body  is  to  be  kept  alive.  The  old  tables  of  the  hiw 
supposed  to  have  been  given  by  God  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  which 
are  as  forbidding  and  as  sterile  as  that  granite  mountain,  hav 
now  been  as  effectually  shattered  in  pieces  as  when  Moses  threw^ 
them  down  as  he  saw  the  liberty  the  people  craved.  The  first  table 
cannot  be  mended,  as  we  cannot  be  boimd  to  love  the  Lord  wit 
all  our  heart  when  we  know  that  the  flaw  in  the  argument  for  th^l 
Divine  existence  has  been  detected  and  exposed.  It  will  not  da 
in  this  age  to  rewrite  the  inscriptions  on  Uie  second  tabla^ ; 
of  them  are  provokingly  prohibitory,  and  aomo  of  them  are  i 
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antiquated  and  rftH|uire  to  be  chaiiged  and  made  less  repulsive. 
Wheu  everyt.hmg  else  is  iinproviug,  when  religion  is  waning  and 
science  brigiitening,  it  is  time  that  morality  were  putting  oo  a 
new  face.  If  a  stem  religion  like  Calvinism  hati  given  offenBe,  I 
am  sure  a  rigid  morality  has  driveti  nway  a  sstill  gr«^at**r  number 
of  promising  youthisi.  jVft4ir  all,  tooridity  hiJ-s  always  \k*^x\  pra<v 
ticaUy  connected  with  faith^  and  when  we  have  partM  with  the 
old  religion  we  shall  have  to  part  also  with  the  old  morality,  A 
new  and  relaxed  edition  of  the  ooromandmentis  mnst  be  provided 
and  published, — no,  not  of  \hi*  rommandmentn^  for  there  it;  no  one 
to  command  them  ;  bat  of  the  im^tutions^  whi<^h  mui$t  all  (fewer 
than  ten  will  serve)  appt^ar  in  a  gay  dress,  and  with  smiles  on 
their  faces  t^j  attract  young  men  and  maidens.  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  draw  out  this  law;  our  leaders  must  do  it  I  can,  how- 
ever,  point  out  a  few  things  which  must  be  attended  to  ip  the 
construction. 

First  We  cannot  insist  any  longer  that  in  ortier  to  l>e  morally 
right  good  must  proceed  from  love.  Love  cannot  be  commanded* 
According  to  the  old  law,  goodness  was  supposed  to  eonidst  in  law 
and  lova ;  the  hiw  has  disappeared,  as  there  is  no  lawgiver,  and 
the  love  cannot  be  insisted  on.  Love  has  no  fundamental  plaoe 
in  the  morality  of  our  great  masters,  such  as  Mill  and  Spencer, 
The  latter  rejects  it  He  rejects  expressly  all  those  theories: 
"(1)  Those  theories  that  look  to  the  character  of  the  agent; 
(2)  to  the  nature  of  the  motives ;  (3)  the  quality  of  the  deeds.'' 
There  is  a  diflictdty  in  showing  how  the  gn^nt  iKxly  of  mankind 
can  be  induced  to  do  the  outward  act,  to  keep  from  equivocation 
and  e\nl-8peaking,  and  to  live  honestly  and  purely  in  ail  circum- 
stances, unless  they  are  swayed  by  love.  A  provision  must  be 
made  to  secure  this  for  the  present  generation  in  the  new  code. 
We  ahidl  see  that  this  is  provided  by  Spencer  in  the  latter  stagea 
of  development  when  all  men  wiU  be  moraL 

Second,  There  must  be  an  allowance  made  for  breaches  of  tho 
law.  Our  Btiff  divines  and  mondists  have  been  acting  on  a  very 
different  principle.  The  law  is  said  to  be  etA?mal  and  unchange- 
able, and  then  they  argue  legitimately,  if  you  admit  their  pi'em- 
ises,  that  all  njen  are  under  a  heav^  condemnation  or  curse — a 
tenet  which  weighs  down  so  many  buoyant  spirits  and  makes  them 
believe  that  exertion  is  useless  beeauae  hopeLeas.  All  mankind — 
even  the  best — do  in  fact  transgress;  and  it  is  surely  wiser  to 
i  i^em  to  do  what  we  cannot  pc<event    The  father  acts  in 
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this  way  toward  his  children,  if  he  is  not  to  be  viewed  by  them 
as  a  tyrant,  and  we  may  aet  in  the  same  way  toward  grown-np 
cliildren.  No  doubt  oiir  oppouents  will  puzzle  ufi  with  the  ques- 
tion :  how  great  m  the  license  to  !>e  t  For  on  such  a  principle 
ever}'  one  will  feel  himself  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  aaide  from  the 
straight  line  in  his  own  way — one  by  relaxing  the  law  of  speaking 
the  truth ;  another  the  law  of  filial  obedience ;  another  the  law 
of  temperance  5  another  the  law  of  chastity  or  of  rigid  honesty. 
I  admit  that  there  must  be  rides  or  imderstandings  on  this  sub- 
ject prescribed  with  statesman-like  wisdom.  This  is  one  of  the 
desiderata  of  oiir  time  which  I  am  urging  our  leaders  to  supply. 
Meanwhile,  one  thing  is  clear :  the  law  can  continue  to  stand  onhf 
by  being  accommodated  to  the  times  and  the  actual  practice  of 
mankind.  "The  Sabbatb  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,"  On  the  same  principle^  the  law  must  be  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  law. 

Third,  In  our  expiu-gated  moral  code  we  must  leave  out  a 
great  many  \drtueB  and  graces  (as  they  cidl  them),  and  cease  from 
calling  the  abseuce  of  them  a  sin.  Half  of  the  graces  recc»m' 
mended  by  the  Galilean  in  his  *^  Sermon  on  the  Mount/'  usually 
reckoned  the  New  Testament  vei"sion  of  the  law  by  his  followers, 
Be  Kempis,  Calvin,  and  Edwards,  should  be  omitted :  such  as 
poverty  of  spirit,  humility,  meekness,  sorrow  for  sin,  -•  >  ^  i 
fice !     I  agree  with  Hume  in  regarding  these  as  simply  .j 

abjectness  of  spirit  and  as  being  inconsistent  with  that  manlinessts 
which  has  led  to  the  glorious  deeds  of  which  our  world  is  proud* 
It  is  a  maxim  in  jnrispnidenee  not  ta  prescribe  laws  which  can- 
not be  obeyed,  and  which  therefore  only  provoke  a  multiplication 
of  offenses.  It  is  time  that  a  like  piinciple  be  laid  down  in 
morality.  Spencer  has  so  far  helped  this  important  practical 
principle  by  drawing  the  distinction  between  absolute  and 
relative  morality^  the  latter  suiting  itself  to  circumstances. 

Fourth.  Certain  acts  forbidden  by  divines,  by  aacetios,  and  by 
our  Puritan  forefathers,  must  be  freely  allowed-    The  ball>rooiD 
must  be  thrown  open  ungrudgingly,  even  the  masquerade  ball, 
which  trails  forth  the  act-or  talent   The  theater,  so  far  from  1 
denounced,  must  be  encouraged,  as  one  of  omr  schools  of  rt  i 
ment  and  virtue,  and  giving  us  deep  insight  into  human  cha 
acter.     We  are  not  to  be  prevent^Hl  from  re<H»iving  er 

from  tlie  genius  of  Sara  Bernhardt  by  prudish  considt. 

which  in  most  cases  are  pharisaic.    In  lessening  Uie  number  of 
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^ommandmentd  (the  word  m  irritating)  we  should  certainly  lea?6 
ont  the  fourth,  requiring  us  to  remember  (we  should  rather  seek 
to  forget)  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it  holy  (that  is  in  attending  preach* 
ing  conventicles) ;  though  of  course  health  and  convenience  wiU 
persuade  us  to  adopt  practical  means  for  giving  leiisure  to  the 
working  classes  and  to  all  men,  amaflemenU  beiitg  provided.. 
Happily,  the  great  men  who  are  doing  most  to  widen  the  bounda- 
ries of  »cience  are  also  seeking  to  remove  tlie  restrictions  to  Sab* 
bath  freedom.  Huxley  and  T vndall,  by  their  lectures,  have  struck 
a  blow  at  the  Puritan  Sabbath  fn>m  which  it  will  never  rwover, 
though  it  may  continue  to  kick  and  groan  till  it  breathes  its  last 
By  the  removal  of  such  restrictions,  the  number  of  suppostnl  t^iini* 
will  be  much  diminished  and  painful  reproaches  become  few 
and  slight. 

Fifth,  In  regard  to  the  marriage  relation^  our  leaders  have  not 
spoken  out  with  their  usual  clearness.  It  looks  as  if  they  were 
afraid-  Those  who  follow  them  will  not  be.  It  is  evident 
that  they  all  approve  of  some  modlficatiou  of  thp  BiblicAl  law, 
and  have  hinted  that  it  ought  to  be  changed.  What  they  have 
not  codified  they  have  recommended  by  their  example.  Goethe 
lived  a  considerable  portion  of  his  bfe  with  his  housekeeper  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  Comte,  founder  of  positivism,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  agnosticism,  had  a  rapt  admiration  of  Clotilde, 
his  wife  being  still  alive.  John  Mill  made  love  to  the  druggist^s 
wife  while  her  husband  was  living.  Miss  Evans  lived  with  Mr, 
Lewes  while  his  wife  was  not  dead.  I  observe  with  interest  that 
portions  of  the  religious  (so  called)  press  are  speaking  of  this 
lady  as  having  very  pious  instincts,  and  dying  with  Thomas  h 
Keinpis  near  her  bed,  and  a  defense  of  Spinoza  not  far  off.  These 
are  the  signs  and  preeursors  of  what  is  coming,  the  streaks  of 
light  that  forecast  the  dawn.  The  wide  license  given  to  divorce  in 
a  number  of  the  American  States,  and  the  thousands  of  women  in 
each  of  our  great  cities  ready  to  welcome  aU  who  call,  clearly 
indicates  that  there  must  be  some  regulated  system  of  libeHy. 
But  the  time  has  not  yet  just  come  for  spi^iJdng  out  on  this 
subject. 

At  times  I  heave  a  sigh  because  the  old  moral  truths  are  dis- 
solving one  by  one.  But  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  so  much  in 
parting  with  the  cold  and  musty  morality  as  with  the  warm 
religious  truths.  Professor  Groldwin  Smith,  who^  though  a 
liright  writer^  has  never  got  adjusted  into  his  proper  place  (dis- 
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contented  with  his  own  Oxford,  and  America  not  contented  witli 

him),  thinks  we  are  living:  ^  ^  moral  mterregnnm-  Snch 
interregna  ai-e  dangerous,  as  the  old  kingdom  is  gone  and  the 
new  repnblie  haa  not  got  its  authority  recognized.  No  one 
feels  this  more  than  Herbert  Hpencer*  "  Few  things,''  he  says, 
'^can  happen  more  disastrouH  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a 
regulative  system  no  longer  fit  before  another  and  fitter  regula- 
tive system  has  grown  up  to  replace  it."  1  know  how  f  oolieh  it 
is  to  move  out  of  a  house  that  has  sheltered  us  till  another  has 
been  provided.  But  our  masteii*  have  told  all  men  that  the  old 
house  is  unstable,  the  rotten  ship  is  sinking,  and  it  is  only  com- 
mon prudence  to  escape,  in  the  hope  of  meeting,  in  the  broad 
ocean  on  which  we  art^  cast^  some  vessel  to  take  ns  in.  I  confess 
I  see  no  such  vessel  near  me,  though  I  know  that  there  is  a  grand 
land  at  a  distance.  lu  the  year  1744^  Huine  was  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University,  but  did 
not  get  the  appointment,  as  people  at  that  stage  did  not  see  wliat 
morals  he  could  tea^h  their  yoimg  men  lq  consistency  with  his 
system  of  nescience  and  atheism.  He  had,  in  consequence,  no 
opportunity  of  constructing  a  positive  system  of  ethics;  and 
no  one  since  his  day  has  taken  up  the  work.  The  citUege  in 
which  I  was  educati^d  did  not  supply  this  want,  and  some  of  ub 
have  had  t^i  suffer  all  the  evils  of  the  interregnum.  Our  presi- 
dent opposed  the  new  light  coming  in  upon  us.  A  professor 
gave  ns  Spencer's  political  science,  but  did  not  take  up  the 
morality  which  ought  to  underlie  and  bear  up  aB  social  laws,  I 
have  given  my  reasons  for  not  being  satisfied  with  Spencer's 
structure,  which  has  no  foundation  to  rest  on  till  long  aged  havie 
passed,  and  leaves  a  thousand  practical  questions  unanswered. 
We  are  arrived  at  the  same  stage  in  morals  as  we  were  a  few 
years  ago  in  religion.  Just  as  the  evolutionist  a  few  ycArs  ago 
placed  in  this  journal  **  An  Advertisement  for  a  New  Religion," 
so  do  I  now  formally  insert  An  Advertisement  for  a  Xtu* 
Morality, 

A  New-Light  Moraust. 
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OUR  FUTURE  FISCAL  POLICY. 


In  December,  1860,  when  the  National  Debt  was  lees  than  $66,- 
000,000,  proposals  were  invited,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy, 
for  $5,O(X),O00  of  TreasuT)"  notes  (the  amount  required  to  meet 
debts  falling  due  and  |>ayabl6  on  the  Ist  of  January'  following),  to 
bear  such  rates  of  interest  as  might  be  proposed  by  bidders  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary.  For  these  notes,  bid^  to  the  amount 
of  $1,831,000,  at  twelve  per  cent,  interest^  were  accepted,  and  bids 
for  $4G5,0OOp  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  jwr  cent  interest,  were 
rejected.  So<m  after^  the  balance  of  this  loan  ($3,169,000)  waa 
taken  by  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York,  and  its  aasooiAtea,  at 
twelve  per  c^t.  interest  Such  was  the  credit  of  the  Govonmiiait 
when  the  country",  although  disturbed  by  the  threatened  seoes- 
sion  of  some  of  the  Southern  States,  was  in  an  unusually  pros- 
perous condition. 

In  February,  1861,  proposals  were  invited  for  $8,000,000  of  six- 
per-cent  twenty-year  bonds.  Offers  for  these  to  the  amoxmt  of 
$8,006,000,  at  ninety  per  cent,  were  accepted^  and  offers  for 
$6,454,250,  at  a  lower  rate  than  ninety,  were  rejected 

In  Manih  following,  proposals  were  invited  for  $8,000,000  mosr© 
of  the  same  kind  of  bonds,  for  which  offers  to  the  amount  of 
$3,099,000,  at  ninety-four  per  cent  and  upward,  were  accepted 
(there  were  but  three  bids  amounting  to  $21,000  above  ninety-four), 
and  offera  for  $23,983,000,  at  less  than  ninety-four,  were  rejected, 
vou  cxxxiL— NO.  295.  35 
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On  the  12tli  of  April,  1861,  the  bombaxdment  of  Fort  Sumter 
was  commenced,  and  the  Grovemment  became  involved  in  a  civil 
war  wliich  proved  to  be  of  gigantic  proportions  and  imexamplad 
severity  and  expensiveness,  for  which  it  was  utterly  unprepared, 
the  public  revenues  being  insufficient  to  cover  current 
in  a  time  of  peace.  At  the  exti-a  session  of  Congress,  in 
summer  of  1861,  the  tariff  was  somewhat  modified,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue;  but  in  his  report  of  December 9tL^ 
the  Secretar}^  of  the  Treasury  estimated  the  amount  from  all 
sources,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1862,  at  $54^* 
552,665,  so  that,  to  meet  the  great  fimd  rapidly  inej*easing  expenses 
of  the  war,  borrowing  was  tiie  only  resomrce,  in  which  direction, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  prospect  was  the  reverse  of  encouraging.  It 
was  at  this,  the  most  trying  crisis  of  our  finances,  that  the  banks 
of  Boston,  New  York^  and  Philadelphia  came  to  the  resG:ue  of  the 
Government  in  a  manner  that  entitles  them  fcc>  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  tlie  people,  by  not  only  supplying  the  Treasury  with  a 
large  amount  of  money,  but  in  gi\ing — by  the  confidence  which 
their  action  expressed  that  the  Union  would  l>e  maintained — a 
lift  to  tite  national  credit  which  was  felt  throughout  the  war. 
In  August,  1861,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr,  Chase)  invited 
representatives  of  these  banks  to  meet  him  in  New  York  for  con- 
sultation in  regard  to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  Treasury.  The  in\'itation  was  promptly  accepted, 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  conference,  tbe  banks  agreed  to  lend  t^j 
the  Glovenmient  $50^000,000  j  the  Secretary,  on  his  part,  agreeing 
that  books  should  be  opened  for  pubhc  subscriptions  to  a  national 
loan  J  to  reimburse  the  banks  for  tbeir  advances,  and  to  deliver  to 
them  notes  bearing  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest  for 
the  amount  not  thus  reimbursed.  The  banks  further  agreed  that 
when  the  $50,000,000  hail  been  expended  they  would  lend  tx)  the 
Gk)vemment  $50,000,000  more,  on  the  same  terms. 

This  second  loan  was  made  in  October,  when  the  first  had 
been  but  partially  i-eimbursed.  In  November,  tiey  made  a  third 
loan  tcj  the  Government  of  an  equal  amount  at  seven  per  cent 
Luteresty  upon  twenty-year  six-per^cent,  bonds,  whielu  reduced  to 
the  eiiuivaient  c^f  seven  per  cent.,  netted  to  tie  Treasury 
$45,795,478.  The  banks  of  these  three  cities  thus  became  lenders 
to  the  Government^  at  a  time  when  the  Union  forces  were  meet- 
ing with  severe  reverses,  of  an  amount  far  exceeding  their  a^re^ 
gate  capital,  and  conmiitted  themselves^  and,  to  a  large  extant^ 
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leir  correspondent  banks  througho^  the  loyal  Staien^  to  the 
c^nBe  of  the  Govemmeut  in  the  mighty  wur  in  which  it  was 
engaged.  The  value  of  the  aid  thoB  n^udered  t^  it  cao  hardly  be 
overestimated.  It  strengthened  the  hands  nf  the  Seeretary  and 
the  faith  of  the  loyal  people.  As  the  banks  of  these  eities  had 
been  distingoishcd  for  their  conservatifim^  the  fact  that  they  were 
willing  thos  to  dedicate  themselvea  to  their  ooimtry  gave  to  the 
nationid  fTtdit  tht?  %ntality  which  was  required  to  prepare  the 
way  for  tb**  enormons  loans  whieh  followed  and  were  sucotvsafUlly 
placed.  Few  records  are  more  interesting  than  would  b«»  that 
of  this  conference  between  the  Secretary  and  the  banks  in  this 
great  financial  crisis.  If  such  a  rixx>rd  eiists,  it  ought  to  be 
made  public.  There  must  have  been  earnest  debates  bctfore 
the  stand  was  taken  by  the  banks  which  relieved  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  Treasury^  and  did  much  to  place  the  national  credit 
upon  the  firm  basis  upon  which  it  has  sinoe  rested — popular  con- 
fidence in  the  national  integrity  and  the  national  honor,  with 
unyielding  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  both 
shall  be  maintained  forever. 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  banks  that  their 
action  resulted  in  profit.  It  was  unquestionably  hazardous 
and  patriotic.  It  was  one  of  the  numerous  instanoes^  and  the 
most  prominent  of  all^  in  our  financial  history,  in  wliich  fidelity 
to  the  Government  and  pecuniary  gain  went  hand  in  band.  I 
allude  to  it  because  it  was  a  turning-point  in  the  national  credit^ 
and  because  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  it  except  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  time,  and  in  Mr.  Chase's  reports 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  banks  cx)uld  have  maintained 
specie  pajTnents  throughout  the  war,  or  for  any  considerable 
period  after  its  commencement,  if  these  loans  had  not  been  madey 
but  the  suspension  was  precipitated  by  them.  If  the  Sub-Treaa* 
ury  Act  had  not  required  that  all  Treasury  drafts  should  be 
paid  in  coin,  and  that  the  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurer 
'  should  be  the  sole  custodians  of  the  public  moneys  f  or^  if  demand 
I  notes  had  not  been  issued,  the  banks  (as  gold,  by  reason  of  large 
importations  of  it  from  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  war^ 
was  unusually  plentiful)  might  have  continued  to  pay  coin  until^ 
at  le^ist^  the  legal-tender  notes  were  issued.  If  my  memory  is  not 
at  fault,  the  drafts  drawn  upon  the  two  first  loans  were  paid  in 
coin,  but  a  large  part  of  the  coin  paid  out  on  these  dnifta  went 
speedily  back  to  the  banks  in  their  current  busiuefls.    In  the 
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meantime,  however,  large  amounts  of  Government  d 
reoeivable  for  all  public  dues,  were  iaaueilf  which  took 
of  gold,  caused  it  to  advance  to  a  premium,  and  pre' 
inflow  to  th«  banks.    These  notes  were  used  by  th©  Cro' 
its  various  disbursements  throughout  the  North,  and 
of  the  banks  which  had  made  the  loans,  in  deposits  and  imy 
being  chiefly  in  bank-notes,  they  were  unable  to  continae 
either  in  coin  or  demand  notes,  the  large  Treasury  drafta 
were  made  upon  t^em,  and  were  forced  to  suspend  spec 
ments.    Of  the  $50,000,(KK)  of  these  nok^5  authorized  to  be 
upward  of   $33,000,000   were    in    eh*culation   at  the 
banks  suspended. 

The  suspension  of  these  banks  was  speedily  f< 
almost  universal  bank-suspension  throughout  the  conui 
ally  bank-suspensions  are  ealamitotis.  In  this  instance 
not,  as  they  necessitated  the  creation  of  the  natiomd 
tem — the  most  perfect  and  beneficial  system  which  hai 
devised.  It  was  obvious  to  the  Secretary,  as  it  must  have  fa 
all  intelligent  persons,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  (\ 
Treasury  to  meet  the  excessive  demands  of  the  War  and 
departments  without  the  use  of  a  paper  cun^ency.  To 
of  the  notes  of  the  suspended  banks  there  were  insu' 
objections.  As  the  banks  were  not  redeeming  their 
there  were  not  likely  to  be  safe  restrictions  upon  thi 
In  some  of  the  States,  banks  were  prohibited  from 
their  circulation  when  they  were  not  redeeming  it; 
a  large  majority  of  the  States  no  such  prohibition  e: 
and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  country  from 
flooded  with  bank-notes,  which  the  Government  could  not 
receive  in  the  collection  of  its  revenues,  even  if  the 
Treasinry  Act  were  repealed,  nor  honestly  pay  to  its  crw 
Under  the  State-bank  system,  as  Mr.  Chase  tersely  and  eon 
remarked :  *^  Circulation  was  usually  furnished  by  insti' 
of  least  actual  capital,  and  was  commonly  in  the  reverse 
of  solvency,"  In  these  circumstances  it  became  nece^ 
the  Government  should  either  rely  entirely  upon  its  own 
issues,  or  compel  the  banks  to  retire  their  unsecured 
partially  secured  notes,  and  to  replace  them  with  notea 
by  Government  bonds.  The  Secretary  was  too  wide, 
well  informed  in  regard  to  the  results  of  large  LsaneK  ^ 
other  nations  and  the  American  colonieai  to  raoomi 
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dvely  the  former.  He  considered  in  the  existitig  emerg^n^  H 
limited  iHSue  cif  Of»verimieiit  notes  to  be  a  ueoeaaii^,  but  be  wis 
an  earnest  advocate  of  a  national  banking  sy^Btemi  and  so  it 
happened  that  both  meaanree  were  resorted  to.  Actuig  aeoord- 
ing  Uj  his  advice,  Cou^n^^  anthorized  an  issue  of  four  hujidred 
raillion«  of  legal-tt^nder  notes  for  temporary  purjM^Hei*,  and 
required  all  banks  of  issue  (tbU  in  the  essence  of  the  national 
banking  ^stem)  to  secuiro  their  notes  by  deposits  of  (iovernment 
bonds  in  the  Treasury,  so  that  there  might  1)6  a  permanent  bank- 
note circulation,  which  it  would  \^  safe  for  the  Goverunjent  Ui 
receiv^c,  and  of  uniform  value  throughout  the  Union.  It  i«  not 
my  purpose  to  say  anything  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legal-tender  acts,  I  have  merely  to  remark  that  they  would 
have  been  comparatively  harmless,  although  they  created  a 
forced  loan,  if  the  provision  which  they  contained  that  the 
holders  might  at  their  pleasure  convert  the  notes  issue^l  under 
them  into  the  five- twenty  bonds  had  not  been,  as  I  think  mo^ 
unfortunately,  repealed.  It  was  the  repeal  of  this  provision 
which  prevented  the  legal-tender  notes  trom  being  absorbed  at 
the  dose  of  the  war,  and  so  they  continue  to  be  a  part,  and  a 
large  part,  of  our  circulating  mciiium,  and  the  larger  part  of  our 
lawful  money. 

I  have  thus  referred  to  the  &naneial  embarraflsments  of  the 
Government  immediately  before  the  war,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  its  existence,  because  it  shows,  by  contrast,  hc>w  wonderful 
has  been  the  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  our  national  banking  system  was  brought 
into  existence. 

On  the  first  day  of  S  Tmt,  1865,  the  publit»  debt  rearhed 

its  highest  point, being,  -h  in  the  Treasury,  $2,757,089/171, 

of  which  only  $1409,568,191  was  in  bonds,  the  r^st^  <!l,648,121^* 
380,  being  in  the  form  of  int^^restrbearing  t4?mporarTt'  obligations 
and  legal-tender  and  fnu^tional  notes.  On  tht>  fir^t  of  Novttra- 
ber,  1868,  not  only  had  the  temporarj^  obligations,  lunountiug  Ui 
over  $1,200,000,000,  been  funded  in  bonds,  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  to  business,  but  the  public  debt  had  be«n  reduced, 
le*ss  ca«h  in  the  Trt«ai<ury,  to  $2,527,129,552,  a  r<  duct  ion  of 
$230,5(K),019— iUthough  during  that  pericxl  $42,194,0(K>  liad  been 
advanced  in  bonds  to  the  Pacific  roads,  and  $7,200,000  had  been 
paid  for  Alaska,  t^  say  nothing  of  the  many  millions  f>aid  by 
the  War  and  Navy  departments,  on  i^Iaims  which  had  from  time 
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to  time  been  adjusted^  and  had  never  appeared  m  th©  pa! 
lighed  statements  of  the  public  debt.  Thk  reference  is  ma 
tc»  the  early  reduetioB  of  the  debt  because  no  aUusion  has 
made  to  it  in  the  Treasury  reports  siBce  1868,  and  because  ij 
presents  a  fact  never  presented  by  any  other  nation  and  whiel 
is  Most  creditable  to  the  United  States,  that  the  reduetioo  of  ai 
immense  debt  was  commenced^  on  a  large  scale,  almost  inmi< 
diatcly  after  the  close  of  a  very  destructive  war.  This  poHcj 
of  reducing  the  publie  debt^  so  auspiciously  commenced,  wa 
continued  through  years  of  great  induetrial  and  financii 
depression,  and  is  stiU  going  on,  until  the  debt  is  now  near^ 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  less  than  it  was  in  1865*  It  is  thi 
policy,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  which  has  so  elevates 
the  public  credit  as  to  make  possible  the  reduction  of  the  rat 
of  interest,  as  redeemable  bonds  have  come  within  the  contP<^ 
of  the  (rovernment,  from  six  per  cent,  to  five,  fipom  five  pe 
eent  to  four  and  one-half,  from  four  and  one-half  per  eenl  U 
four,  and  raised  the  four-per-cents  to  fifteen  per  cent,  premiun 
in  gold.  And  now,  with  this  enlightening  reference  to  the  pasf^ 
the  qoestion  arises,  What  should  be  our  financial  polii^  ill 
the  future! 

Mrst  What  should  be  the  poliey  of  the  Government  witi 
regard  to  the  national  banking  system,  and  what  should  be  till 
rate  of  interest  on  bonds  hereafter  to  be  issued  t  The  relationf 
emsting  between  the  Government  and  the  banks  are  so  intimatt 
that  these  cannot  be  considered  sepai^ately. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  all 
new  bonds  should  be  less  than  four  per  cent.^  beyond  thiai 
diversity  of  opinion  exists?.  Congress,  at  the  recent  sessioD| 
passed  a  biU  authorizing  an  issue  of  three-per-cent.  bonds  an4 
certificates,  to  be  sold  at  not.  less  than  par,  the  proceeds  of  s&l6f 
to  be  used  in  retiring  the  five  and  six  per  cents  which  wiU  bi 
redeemable  and  payable  during  the  present  yearj  but,  unfortu* 
nately,  the  bill  contained  requirements  of  the  national  banki 
which  subjected  it  to  a  veto  by  the  President  and  caused  its 
defeat.  If  it  had  simply  authorized  the  issue  of  three- per-cenfe 
bonds  and  certificates^  it  would  have  become  a  law,  and  the 
ability  of  the  Grovernment  t^  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent 
on  bonds  having  ten  years  to  rnn  would  now  be  in  the  proce^ 
of  trial  in  a  most  favorable  condition  of  the  money  market.  It 
was  the  withdrawal  from  liie  banks  of  the  privilege  of  deposit^ 
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tug  nil  classes  of  United  States  bond)*;  tlu"!n  otit^tanding  ftes 
security  fur  their  eiroulAtiDiJ^  notes,  and  the  liimtation  of  this 
privilege  to  the  thii^e-per-oent,  bondg,  together  with  the  require- 
ment that  baaks  desiring  to  take  up  the  bonds  which  are  held 
by  the  Treasury  shouldi  in  order  to  do  so^  return  to  the 
Treasury  their  own  uoteB,  instead  of  depoisiting  legaltendcr 
uote6  for  this  purpose,  as  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  act 
amendatory  of  the  Bank  Act,  approved  June  20, 1874,  wldeh  tim 
bill  repealed,  that  gave  to  the  biU  a  ]>art.isan  instead  of  a 
national  character,  and  made  it  obnoxious  to  fair-minded  men- 
Waa  the  bill  in  these  respects  judicious  or  fairt  Was  it  jodi- 
cions  for  Congress  to  say  that  three-per-cent*  bonds  should  l»e 
received  its  setturity  for  bank  circidation,  and  better  bonds 
declined!  Was  not  thin  restriction  intended  to  compel  the 
banks  to  purchase  and  deposit  the  three-per-eents,  or  cease  to  be 
banks  of  circulation  Y  Was  thiB  kind  of  legislation  caleulated 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  banks  in  putting  these  bonds 
suooessfully  upon  the  market  t  It  was  in  the  power  of  Congreas 
to  make  a  forced  loan  in  the  form  of  legal-tender  notes,  but  to 
force  banks  to  take  bonds  which  they  do  n<»t  want  \^  a  different 
thing  altogether.  The  bUl,  as  has  been  stated,  went  a  great  deal 
further  than  this.  It  required  banks  which  might  desire  to  go 
into  liquidation  or  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  system^ 
to  return  their  own  notes,  instead  of  providing  for  their  redemp- 
tion by  depositing  legal-tender  notes  or  gold  in  the  Trc^asury,  in 
order  t<i  take  up  their  bonds.  Partial  compliance  with  such  a 
requirement  would  be  difficult  and  troublesome;  absolute  iH»m- 
pliance  might  be  impossible.  National-bank  notes  circulate 
everywhere'  upon  the  credit  that  is  given  to  them — ^by  their 
being  receivable  for  all  public  dues  (except  import  duties),  and 
by  the  bonds  which  secure  them,  so  that  the  notes  of  a  bank  in 
Oregon  are  as  current  in  New  York  as  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce.  This  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  system. 
National'bank  notes,  no  matter  by  what  hank  they  may  have 
been  issued,  circulate  throughout  the  Union  ^  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  they  are  so  widely  scattered,  with  no  inducement  on  the 
part  of  holders  to  send  them  home,  that  a  bank,  if  stich  a  require- 
ment were  enforced^  might  be  months  if  not  years  in  liquidation. 
Absolute  compliance  with  it  might,  as  I  have  said,  be  impossiblei 
as  some  of  the  note^  of  every  bank  wiU  doubtless  be  loot 
Would  such  a  requirement  be  tear  to  the  banks  Y    Would  it  be 
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of  any  benefit  whatever  to  the  Government?  The  only  wark^ 
which  the  Treasury  department  has  to  perform,  as  the  law  now' 
stands,  and  stands  by  virtne  of  tJie  veto  power,  for  banks  desir* 
ing  to  obtain  possession  of  their  bonds,  is  the  mere  clerical  work 
of  redeeming:  their  notes  with  the  money  provided  for  their 
redemptiouj  for  which  there  is  ample  compensation  in  the 
interest  on  the  money  before  they  are  redeemed  and  the  grain  on 
those  which  may  never  be  presented.  Indirect  legislation  shonld 
always  be  avoided.  Partisan  legislation  involving  great  national 
interests  is  a  blunder.  The  national  banking  system  is  of 
immense  proportions.  It  is  intertwined  with  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  country  in  ail  their  varied  operations.  The  gradoal 
dissolution  of  it  would  produce  extensive  mischief ;  the  sudden 
destruction  of  it  would  precipitate  a  financial  crisis  more 
disastrous  than  that  of  1873,  K,  however,  it  is  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  free  working  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions, if  it  is  a  great  concentrated  money-power  and  tbe  banks 
are  striding  to  perpetuate  it  by  controlling  elections,  let  it  be 
overthrown.  Nothing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  Govern- 
ment created  *'  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  "^  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exist.  The  country  is  now  as  well  prepared  for  flie 
crisis  which  would  be  the  effect  of  its  overthrow  as  it  ever  will 
be.  But  let  the  issue  be  fairly  presented.  Let  not  a  work  of 
such  \"ital  interest  to  the  people  be  done  by  indirect  legislation. 

The  national  banking  system  was  created  for  the  double 
purpose  of  increasing  the  demand  for  Government  bonds  and 
furnishing  a  safe  and  uniform  currency.  Has  it  failed  to  do 
eitbcrt  The  national  banks  are  not  only  the  owners  of  some 
three  hundred  millions  of  Government  bonds,  but  their  circulat- 
ing notes  are  secured  by  them,  so  that  every  note  is  a  helper  of 
the  national  credit-  No  unprejudiced  man  who  carefully  reads 
the  financial  history  of  the  country  since  1863  can  fail  to  see^ 
or  be  unwilUng  to  acknowledge,  that  the  banks  have  been  effi- 
cient  cooperators  with  the  Government  in  all  its  financial 
negotiations,  and  in  every  step  that  has  been  taken  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  interest  upon  its  bonds.  They  have  been  liberal 
subscribers  to  all  of  its  loans,  and  by  their  subscriptions  they 
have  done  much  to  induce  subscriptions  by  other  institatioQa 
and  the  people.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  the  Goveni* 
ment  credit  rests  upon  the  national  banks,  or  that  means  oould 
not  have  been  obtained  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war^  or  llml  i 
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fttei  <if  int^j^st  on  the  public  debt  could  not  have  been 
T^dtLced  if  the  national  banking  system  had  not  been  created ; 
bat  it  would  be  eqoaUy  fooiiBh  to  deny  that  in  all  thcs^  greai 
accomplishinenti)  thn  national  iMmlot  have  retidmnxl  iKiwcrfiil 
aid. 

That  the  other  object  for  which  the  system  waa  oreat^^ — to 
furnish  a  safe  and  rmiform  cuireucy — ha^  lieen  aoc" 
so  well  onderstood  and  is  8o  universally  ackno^i  ^ 

remarks  upon  it  are  unnecessary.    What,  then,  are  the  politiejU 
and  popular  objections  against  it  t    They  are : 

FinL  That  it  establishefl  a  monopoly. 

Second.  That  the  banks  attempt  to  control,  and  by  a  tree  use 
of  money  do  control,  political  elections, 

Tkini,  That  banknotes  oceupy,  in  part,  the  field  which 
should  be  exchiKively  occupied  by  the  notait  of  the  Oovammeut 

Let  us  briefly  consider  them. 

To  answer  the  firsts  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  what  possible 
monopoly  there  cAn  be  in  a  system  which  is  open  to  all  who 
have  money  to  lend,  and  who  prefer  to  lend  it  through  tlie 
agency  of  corporations  than  in  any  other  way  t  It  is  safe  lo 
say  that  there  never  has  been,  and  that  there  never  cau  be,  a 
safe  banking  ^^tem  less  liable  to  this  objection  than  this  is. 
Instead  of  establishing  a  monopoly,  it  put  an  end  to  the  bank 
monopolies  which  formerly  existed  in  many  Htates,  and  opened 
wide  the  door  for  free  bankings  If  there  is  a  idngle  feature  of 
monopoly  about  it,  it  has  yet  to  W  diificovered.     This*'  '  i 

is  one  of  the  many  popuUir  faUacnes  which  frequently  *  1 

become  wide-spread,   without    having    an  inch  of    ground  to 
stand  upon. 

Eijually  groundless  is  the  second  objection — **  that  the  banks 
undertAke  to  control^  and  do  control^  poUtical  eJectionsf.'^  Tliosc 
who  know  the  character  of  the  men  who  engage  in  banking — 
how  tenaciously  they  cling  to  their  money,  how  anxiously  they 
avoid  politicks  and  politicians — need  no  light  upon  this  point. 
Besides,  the  banks  are  neither  owned  nor  controllcHl  by  men  of 
the  same  party.  Active  and  influential  men  of  both  of  our  great 
{political  parties  are  found  among  bank  managers  and  strmkhold- 
ers,  who  contribute — and  contribute  liberally — ^from  their  own 
pockets,  in  aid  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong,  in  doubtful 
districts  and  in  doubtful  States ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  use 
the  money  of  their  banks  for  this  purpose,  and  they  would  con- 
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tribute  just  as  liberally  if  they  were  not  eoimeoted  with 
I  would  here  incidentally  remai^k  that  the  use  of  money  in  ele 
tions  is  one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  to  which  our 
repubUcan  inetitntions  are  exposed.  The  foundation  of  our 
tlovermnent  would  be  much  more  secure  than  it  now  is,  if  to 
contribute  money  for  electioneering  purposes  wei^  made  a  penal 
act.  But  however  this  practice  may  be  regarded,  those  who 
suppose  that  the  national  banks  contribute  their  money  to  influ-l 
ence  or  eontrul  elections  will  be  disabused  of  their  error  by 
ascertaining  from  the  managers  of  political  campaigns  where 
the  money  which  they  distribute  comes  from.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  interest  upon  the  Government  bonds 
has  caused  banking  under  the  national  system  to  be  well-nigh 
unprofitable.  Nor  is  it  popular  with  those  who  are  working 
under  it,  and  there  is  consequently  no  inducement  for  them  to 
continbute  money  for  its  support.  They  know  that  it  was  not 
created  for  their  benefit^  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ckiverni: 
and  the  protection  of  the  people.  They  acknowledge  its  exed-? 
lenee,  but  they  dislike  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes  upon 
them.  A  large  majority  of  them  were  converted  from  State 
banks  j  they  were  forced  into  it  by  the  ten-per-cent.  tax  upon 
State  bank-notes.  Not  a  single  bank  favored  it  in  its  inception, 
and  not  a  few  now  sigh  for  the  larger  liberty  which  was  enjoyed 
under  the  State-bank  system. 

The  remaining  objection— that  bank-notes  occupy,  in 
the  field  wMch  ought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  the  nc 
of  the  Government — is  plausible,  and  for  a  cime  it  was  da 
ous  by  its  plausibility ;  but  the  danger  is  rapidly  decreasing,  as ' 
the  question  becomes  better  and  better  understood,  A  larga 
majority  of  those  who  have  favored  an  exclusive  use  and  an 
issue  of  Gt>vernment  notes^  to  be  limited  only  by  the  discpetion 
of  Congress,  were  undoubtedly  honest,  but  they  have  l)een  bo 
enhghtened  by  the  free  discussion  to  which  the  question 
been  subjeetedi  that  the  Greenback  party  would  not  be  a  fa«top^ 
in  our  pohtics  if  the  strength  of  the  two  great  parties,  into 
which  the  country  has  always  been  divided,  were  not  so  ; 
equally  divided  that  this  third  painty  holds  the  balance  T 
them,  and  thus  possesses  a  power  altogether  disproportioiied  to 
its  numbers.  This  will  not  long  be  the  case.  Third  partte 
based,  as  they  usually  are,  upon  a  single  issue,  are  always  she 
hved  in  the  United  States.    They  give  promise  of 
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Ht  the  fltart^  bat  they  are  soon  nwallowefi  up  by  the  two  other 
great  parties  and  disappear  forever.  8i>  will  it  be  with  the 
Qreenback  party.  In  some  of  the  States  m  which,  for  a  time,  it 
exhihiteil  '     '       '  i<^f  ^^iipporUr    '  already  gone  back 

to  the  par  .  th«*y  wrn^  I  rUy  gepaniU^l,  imd 

th^ir  example  will  soon  be  foUowed  in  other  States  in  whioh  it 
still  lias  vitality-  AMde  from  the  more  than  doubtful  authority 
of  Congress  to  make  Government  notes  lawful  money  in  a  time 
of  peace,  there  are  objections  t4>  the  8ubs^tituti<>»i  of  Kueh  nuti*« 
for  bank-notes,  which  are  ko  manifest  and  overwhelming  that 
danger  in  this  direetion  may  no  longer  be  appreh<*n«b>d.  I£^ 
however,  authority  should  ever  be  granted  to  Congress,  by  a 
change  of  the  Constitution,  to  make  Goveimmeut  notes  lawful 
money,  and  the  experiment  of  the  exclusive  use  of  snch  notai 
should  be  trinl,  the  eonntry  would  have  a  grmt  national  Inink^ 
of  which  the  mUlioHs  of  inkabitafU^  would  be  the  siorkhold^rH^  and 
members  of  Congress  the  directors.  The  fate  of  such  a  bank  and 
the  misery  it  would  inflict,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
predict. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  national  banking  system,  because 
I  think  its  maintenance  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  conntrj', 
and  because  upon  the  action  of  the  national  banks  depends,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  solution  of  the  question,  What  rate  of 
interest  shall  the  new  bonds  bearf  It  is  tme  that  the  omomit 
which  they  will  need  to  replace  the  bonds  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  Treasury  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the 
debt  to  be  re-fni»ded,  but  favorable  action  on  their  part  would 
do  much  to  make  the  entire  issue  successful.  Their  inflaenee, 
it  is  admitted,  is  shared  by  other  banking  institutions  and  private 
banks;  but  theirs  is  the  most  decided,  because  they  are  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Government,  and  they  have  a  more 
direct  interest  than  other  banks  or  bankers  in  the  snpptirt  at  tlie 
national  credit.  As  has  already  lieen  said,  the  national  banking 
system  is  not  a  pnifitable  system  to  bank  under.  That  it  is  not 
an  inviting  system  is  proven  by  the  fa^^t  that,  lUthough  open  to 
all,  there  is  more  capital  in  State  »ind  privat^^  V>anks  than  in  tlie 
national  banks.  And  now  the  imfKjrtant  questions  arise.  Can 
the  national  banks  afford  to  substituU?  three-per-eent.  bonds  for 
those  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest!  and  will  they  b**  sub- 
scribers for  the  three-per-cents,  unless  they  are  relieved  from  the 
tax  now  imposed  upon  their  notes!    These  questions  most,  I 
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think,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  If  they  are  eoiD| 
without  this  reUef,  to  secure  their  notes  with  three-p^er-oeot 
bonds,  or  to  retire  their  circulation,  many,  if  not  aU  of  them^ 
will  prefer  to  do  the  latter,  and  the  national  banking  system 
will  thus  be  virtually  destroyed.  It  is  most  desirable  that  tha* 
burden  of  the  pulilie  debt  should  be  made  as  light  as  may  be 
possible,  and  if^  by  the  abatement  of  the  tax  referred  to,  the 
influence  of  the  banks  can  be  made  conducive  to  the  reduction 
of  the  rat^  of  interest  od  the  debt  to  three  per  cent.,  can  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  such  an 
abatement  f 

But  can  the  public  debt,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  natioTtal 
banks,  be  re-funded  into  three-per-eent,  bonds!    There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point,     I  am  among  those  who  think 
it  can  be.     It  is  true  that  British  three-per-cent.  consols,  which  , 
are  rendered  attrae-tive  to  investors  by  the  fact  that  they  are  ill  j 
the  form  of  perpetual  annuities,  are  very  rarely  up  to  par,  and  I 
that  the  recent  Freneh  three-per-cent.  loan,  of  which  so  mucbJ 
has  been  said  as  indicating  the  high  credit  of  Prance, — the  mortj 
thrifty  of  European  nations, — was  sold  at  a  heavy  discount; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  is  much 
more  popidous  and  prosperous  than  either,  and  in  undeveloped 
but  rapidly  developing  resources  incompai-ably  their  Buperior; 
besides, — and  this  is  a  most  important  consideration, — the  debt 
of  the  United  States  is  less  than  one-half  the  debt  of  Oreai^ 
Britain  or  Prance,  and  is  steadily  diminishing,  while  theirs  ii- 
stationary,  if  not  increasing.    There  is  in  this  country,  as  in  aE 
other  solvent  countries,  a  demand  for  Government  secinritaefi^ 
which  nothing  else  can  so  well  supply ;  and  this  demand  in  the 
United  States  will  increase  with  the  diminution  of  her  debt  and 
her  advance  in  wealth  and  population.     There  can,  therefore,  I 
think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  our  public  debt  can  be 
re-funded  into  three-per-cent,  bonds,  which  will  never  be  at  a  i 
discount,  except  in  periods  of  gi'eat  tinancial  depression ;  and 
with  wise  legislation  these  periods  will  rarely,  if  ever,  ooctir,     A 
large  permanent  national  debt  is  inconsistent  with   the   vi^ry, 
nature  of  republican  institutions,  and  there  are  objections  ta' 
placing  the  debt,  for  a  long  time,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Grovernment ;    but   as  serious  doubt  exists  that  three^per-oeoL  i 
bonds,  having  less  than  twenty  years  to  run,  can  be  sold  at  par^] 
and  as  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  such  bonds  would 
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mmstauUy  be  in  sach  demand  as  to  oompel  the  Oovenunent  to 
pay  any  cionsiderable  premium  for  those  which  it  might,  from 
time  to  time,  be  able  to  retire,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  try  the 
experiment  of  shorter  Ixjnd^. 

If  the  views  tlios  prefteuttxi  are  correct^  Congress  will  act 
wistdy  if,  at  the  next  session,  it  authorize  an  issue  of  twent}*- 
year  ^iree-per-eent  bonds  to  au  amount  sufficient  to  redeem  and 
pay  all  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  int<?rt'st,  as  they  beoome 
redeemable  or  payable^  and  relieve  from  taxation  the  eireulation 
to  seeure  which  the  three-per^eent.  bonds  may  be  dep<:»Hited  in 
the  Treasury. 

The  next  questicm^  which  I  propoae  to  consider  very  briefly,  is 

THE    8ILVEK  (JUEOTION, 

Alexander  Hamilton,  distinguished  alike  by  his  tar-tmtbkg 
wisdom  and  his  practical  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  in  hia 
masterly  report  of  January,  1791,  to  Congress  upon  **  tibe  estab- 
liahment  pf  a  mint,^  in  speaking  of  gold  and  silver  ooioage^ 
used  the  following  language : 


**  Upon  the  whole,  it  geems  to  me  mocit  detinihle  aot  to  itteab  t^  anil 
exeltudTely  to  either  metal,  becftiue  this  cannot  be  done  effe<stiislly  wtiboat 
destroying  the  character  of  one  of  tluun  as  monej*,  and  bo  radnce  it  to  the 
oharaoter  of  mere  merchandise.  To  annul  the  nae  of  either  of  the  metak  aa 
money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating  medinm,  and  in  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  arise  from  the  eompariaon  of  the  beneflte  of  a  foil,  witb 
the  evUs  of  a  scantyp  circolatioii.  It  ie  often  in  the  ease  of  trade  as  de«r- 
able  to  possess  the  kind  of  money  as  the  kind  of  commodities  the  best 
adapted  to  a  foreign  market." 

Sinoe  this  remarkable  language  wa8  uttered^  the  worhrft 
sapply  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  enormously  increaa^  hut  the 
demand  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  snpply,  and  tho 
reasons  for  the  use  of  both  metals  as  money  are  8tr»>nger  now 
(as  the  commercial  interoonrse  between  nHti^>ns  has  become 
closer)  than  they  were  then«  Of  the  eight  thoosand  million 
doUans  in  these  metals  estimated  to  be  in  nae  aa  money  in 
what  are  called  civilized  nations,  about  three-cightha  are  ffllver 
and  five-eighths  gold.  In  a  large  majority  silver  is  the  stand- 
ard, and  although  these  are  not  among  the  leading  oommorcial 
nations,  their  foreign  trade  is  large  and  increasing.  Now,  is 
it  not  obvious  that  this  trade  would  he  facilitated  and  rendered 
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more  profitable  k»  all  nations  that  participate  in  it,  if  both  metal% 
upon  a  ratio  agreed  upon»  should  he  upon  an  equal   footing  1 1 
Can  there  he  any  doubt  that  commerce  demands  that  all  metallidi 
money   should  have  equal  comparative  value    throughout  the 
world  t  and  most  assuj*edly  the  world  is  not  in  a  condition  to  do 
without  either.      The  effect  of  a  imiversal  demonetization  of 
either  would  be  bo  disastrous  that  no  sane  man  would  advocate , 
it.  It  would  be  a  death-blow  to  enterprise,  while  it  would  incrense ' 
enormously  the  burden  of  debt.     It  would  bankrupt  debtors  and 
thereby  be  prejudicial  if  not  ruinous  to  creditoi-s.     If,  then^  it  is 
most  desirable  that  all  nations  should  have  the  same  standard^ 
and  if  neither  gold  nor  silver  coidd  be  universally  demonetized, 
does  it  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Hamilt^m  expressed  it,  that  the  unit 
shoiUd  not  be  *'  exclusively  attached  to  either  "  t    It  is  to  effect  an 
agreement  between   nations  that  the  unit  shall  attach  to   both 
metals,  that  a  conference  is  being  held  in  Paris,  at  which  the 
United  States  is  represented.     It  is  probable  that  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  Germany  will  unconditionally  participate  in  it,  and 
they  may  be  regai^ded  i\a  being  hostile  to  bimetallism,  but  their 
hostihty  is  that  of  the  Governments  and  not  of  their  people  5 
it  will  not^  therefore,  be  formidable,  nor  is  it  likely  tc:>  be  lasting. 
Neither  nation  can  permanently  stand  alone  upon  the  single  gold 
standard;   nor  can  they,  if  united,  resist  tlie  mfluences  which 
are  now  at  work  in  favor  of  bimetaUic  money.     One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard  by  Oreat 
Britain  in  1816  was,  that  as  silver  was  more  sought  for  by  Con- 
tinental nati<ms  than  gr*ld,    the    latter  could    be  more  easily  I 
retained  than  the  farmer.     It  is  questionable  that  she  has  been  j 
the  gainer  by  her  single  gold  standard,  but  having  adopted  it,  slit  ] 
adheres  to  it  with  a  tenacity  characteristic  of  her  Gk>vernineitt;i 
It  has  unquestionably  for  many  years,  in  connection  with   her 
commerce  and  manufactiires,  given  her  control  of  the  world*s 
exchanges,  but  that  the  advantages  of  this  control  have  not  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  constantly  \^arying  rates  of  interest^  bo 
injuriouB  to  her  internal  trade,  which  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  gold  in  her  great  bank  has  made  necessary,  is  by  no  meana  j 
certain.    Even  in  the  fuH  meridian  of  her  oommercial  and  mauu*] 
f  acturing  prosperity,  there  have  been  years  when  the  bank  rate  baa  1 
changed  every  month,  varying  in  some  instances,  in  a  single  year,  i 
between  three  per  cent  and  nine  or  ten.    There  have  been  tiin«0j 
when  the  arrivals  of  gold  from  Austa^aha  and  the  United 
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have  been  looked  for  with  InteiiBe  anxiety;  when  "^the  loss  of  the 
gold  ou  II  single  steam-ship  would  have  created  a  panic  in  London*^ 
If  mich  has  been  the  case  wht^n  only  the  Gtermans  and  the  United 
States  were  drawing  gold  from  her,  what  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  her  bank  and  her  bomnetss  interestis  if  all  the  ooni* 
mercial  nations  had  been  using  gold  exclusively  t  Btit  whethisr 
Qreat  Britain  has  been  the  gainer  or  loser  by  adopting  and  Tn&in- 
taining  the  single  gold  standard  is  now  a  matter  of  httle  impor- 
tance. Great  she  still  unriuestionably  is,  but  the  world  is  no  longecr 
(]«impelled  U)  be  tributarj^  to  her.  The  raw  material  from  the  enda 
of  the  earth  no  longer  goes  to  her  to  be  manufactured  Other 
nations^  especdally  the  United  States  and  Belgium^  are  not  only 
corapetik)rs  with  her  in  foreign  markets  of  whieh,  for  years,  she 
hjid  <M>mplete  control,  but  in  her  own.  And  while  she  st.ill  is  the 
greatest  of  maritime  nations,  she  no  longer  "  rules  the  seas,"  She 
has  active  competitors  (it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  tJmt  the  United 
States  is  not  among  them)  on  what  she  has  claimtMl  U»  be  her 
own  domain.  She  may  refuse  to  send  re[)resentatives  Ui  the  Paria 
conference.  She  may  resist  the  remonetization  of  silver,  although 
many,  if  not  a  majority^  of  her  merchouta  and  monufaotnrera  ore 
clamorously  in  favor  of  it ;  but  if  the  other  nations  which  are  to 
be  represented  in  the  conference  are  in  accord,  her  redstaiioe  will 
be  in  vain.  The  movement  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  metals  00 
money  is  becoming  universal;  unless  ^^all  si^is  fail,"  it  will 
eventually  be  irresistible. 

Germany  will,  of  e^jurse,  be  reluctant  to  retrac^i  the  sterpe  she 
has  so  recently  taken,  but  there  will  be  no  alternative.  The 
Oermans  have  always  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  silver,  and 
they  believe  in  it.  They  have  suffered  severely  by  its  demonetijco* 
tion,  and  Uiey  will  force  their  Oovemment^  despotic  as  it  iSy  to 
go  bock  t4>  it. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  United  State 
upon  this  subject,  but  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people 
are  in  favor  of  silver  with  gold  as  money  lh  not,  I  think,  doubt- 
ful. The  act  of  February  28,  1878,  whieii  b^!ame  a  law  over  the 
veto  of  the  President,  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  act  of  hasty 
and  inciiusiderate  legislation.  It  made  the  silver  dollar,  as  far 
as  the  law  coidd  make  it  so,  equal  to  the  gold  dollar  without 
the  cooperation  of  European  mitions,  and  did  much  to  prevent 
cooperation,  by  fixing  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  at  dxteetn 
to  one,  instead  of   fifteen  and  one-half,  the  ratio   in  France 
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and  other  bimetallic  nations,  and  which  was  the  ratio  adapt 
by  Congress  in  1837*  If  the  members  who  were  in  favo 
of  the  remonetization  of  silver  had  examined  carefully  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  in  1792,  1834,  and  1837  to  make  the  relotiyij 
legal  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  correspond  with  the  oou 
eial  value  of  the  metals  out  of  which  they  are  coined,  they 
would  have  postponed  action  until  a  conference  had  been  hddj 
with  the  leading  European  nations.  But  they  acted  first, 
although  there  were  no  silver  coins  except  subsidiary  coins  in 
the  United  States,  adopted  a  ratio  differing  from  that  of  nationfl, 
having  millions  in  circulation,  and  then  approved  of  the  con*i 
ference.  That,  under  such  circumstances,  the  conference  woi] 
be  a  failure,  might  have  been  expectei  The  residt,  however,  of | 
the  present  conference  is  hopefuL  The  subject  siace  then 
been  more  carefully  considered;  the  needs  of  the  nations 
more  apparent,  and  the  influence  of  the  United  States  has 
vastly  strengthened  by  having  become  a  credit^jr  nation  and  bj 
the  heav'y  drafts  which  she  is  making  upon  the  gold  supply 
foreign  nations.  There  is  good  ground  Iqt  the  expectation 
the  conference  will  be  in  accord ;  that  the  ratio  between 
and  gold  will  be  fixed  at  fifteen  and  a  half  (the  United  States  willl 
be  a  gainer  by  the  change  from  sixteen),  and  that  at  an  early  day 
silver  wUl  be  elevated  to  its  former  rank  m  all  civilized  nations. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  United  States,  a  creditor 
nation  to  which  gold  is  now  steadily  flowing,  be  interested  in 
the  general  remonetization  of  silver!     Because  there  will  be 
periods  when  the  balance  will  be  against  us ;  because  our  foreign 
trade  ought  to  be  largely  increased,  and  must  be,  if  our  present 
prosperity  is  to  be  continued  j  because,  having  made  silver  dol- 
lars lawful  money,  we  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  elevation  of 
sUver  in  other  commercial  nations,  and  because  silver  is  one  ol  j 
our  large  productions.    Its  present  degradation  is  not  attributable  1 
to  the  increase  in  the  3rield  of  the  silver  mines,  but  to  the  adverse 
influence  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  limited  coinage  l>y 
the  Latin  nations,  and   the  decline  in  the  trade  between  the 
Western  and  Eastern  nations.    These  influences  are  not  likely  to  i 
be  long  continued.    Let  silver  be  fairly  treated  and  this  degm- 1 
dation  wiU  disappear*    It  is  but  recently  that  it  bet*ame  degrade 
Up  to  1874,  it  was,  according  to  the  established  mtio,  fnoraj 
valuable  than  gold-    The  fluctuations  between  the  two  metoUf^ 
which  have  created  tlie  opinion  that  bimetallism  is  impracticable^ 
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are  attributable  to  tlie  fa45t  that  golil  and  sOver  have  been  com- 
modities in  8ome  nations  and  money  in  others.  Ait  I  otiea 
remarked :  "  The  eertain  prcventiv^e  of  tiuctnationfl  in  the  com- 
jiarative  valae  of  the  two  metab  will  bf»  found  in  the  diffufdon 
of  both  throughout  the  world,  and  thi8  diffusion  dep<md«  upon 
their  btK'omin^  a  joint  ^taudanl  of  value. •• 

Some  apprehension  exists  that  the  large  yield  of  the  ailver 
mines  will  i)rmluee  an  oversupply  of  silver.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  idmilar  apprehenuion  existed  some  yeans  ago  in  regard 
to  gold.  It  was  the  large  pr<idaeti*»n  at  giild  by  the  mines  nf 
Califomia  and  Australia  that  eau^ted  gi4d  to  be  temporarily 
depreciated,  and  which  created  so  great  an  alarm  tliat  Holland 
demonetized  it,  ^id  Great  Britain  did  aubstantially  the  ^ame 
thing  in  India,  by  refusing  tc3  receive  it  in  the  etilU^Hifin  of 
Indian  revenues;  but  as  there  was  no  good  reai*<>n  for  nn^ 

so  there  is  none  for  the  apprehension  that  the  depr  ,„  .  .i  of 
silver  must  be  continued  by  the  large  productions  of  the  silver 
mines.  The  yield  of  these  mines  is  not  inere^jsing.  Like  the 
yield  of  the  gold  mines,  it  is  more  likely  to  decrease  than  inerease, 
and  there  is  greater  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  an  insufficient 
supply  tor  what  wiU  be  needed  for  coinage  and  the  arts,  rather 
tlian  an  excess.  There  is  something  in  the  objection  t<»  the  use 
of  silver  as  money  that  it  is  eumbersiime  and  expensive  in  trans- 
portation. But  this  objection  is  of  little  imytortance  in  compar- 
ison with  the  world-wide  benefits  which  would  follow  the  large 
increase  of  real  money  by  its  general  use. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked^  by  what  means  can  the  large  aecnmn- 
lation  of  sOver  dollars  in  the  United  States  Treasnry  be  disposed 
of,  and  how  oan  further  accumulation  be  prevented,  if  the  pn5s- 
ent  rate  of  coinage  should  he  continued!  The  answer  is  at 
hand  ;  By  depriving  the  United  States  n<jtes  of  their  legal-tender 
qmility,  or  the  gradual  retirt^ment  of  all  notes  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  ten  dollars.  Either  measure  would  be  effectual,  and  one 
or  the  other  must  be  adopted  if  the  Treatfury  is  to  be  relieved 
and  silver  ooins  are  to  be  brought  into  general  use.  As  long 
as  the  banks  ctm  keep  their  r^erves  in  legal-tender  notes,  they 
will  prefer  them  to  silver ;  and  as  the  people  have  been  always 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  small  notes,  and  have  found  them  con- 
venient, it  win  be  quite  impossible,  without  their  withdrawal,  to 
increase  to  any  considerable  extent  silver  circulation.  But  I  am 
exceeding  my  limits,  and  must  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
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another  subject,  which    has  an  important   beaiing    upon  di0 

national  linances,  and  v&  of  great  public  interest* 


otJR  FOREIGN  smppmo. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  ranked  among  the  great 
maritime  nations,  with  fair  prospects  of  soon  becoming  the 
greatest.  Now,  as  far  as  the  foreign  carrying  trade  is  regarded, 
she  is  aniong  the  least.  Nations  then  quite  unknown  as  mmtime 
nations  are  now  outstripping  her.  We  have  but  a  single  steam- 
ship line  to  Europe,  and  that  is  largely  sustained  by  a  great 
raiboad  company.  We  have  also  a  single  line  to  Brazil,  bravely 
contending^  by  the  energy  of  a  single  man,  Mr.  Roach,  witJhi 
British  competition  whicih  threatens  to  destroy  it.  In  this  com- 
petition the  British  have  great  advantage.  The  same  ships, 
making  what  may  be  cdled  triangular  voyages,  take  British 
goods  to  BrazO,  coffee  from  Brazil  to  New  York,  and  wheat  and 
other  United  States  productions  from  New  York  to  British  ports. 
And  soon  another  competitor  for  the  carrying  trade  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  is  to  appear  in  a  Canadian  and 
Brazilian  subsidized  line  of  steam-ships.  On  the  Pacific  OC'Can 
we  have  thought  liiat  we  might  regain,  in  part,  what  had  been 
lost  on  the  Atlantic.  Alas !  we  have  not  only  European  competi- 
tion there,  but  a  new  competitor  also,  the  Chinese.  One  year  ago, 
the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  would  ever  be  competitors  with  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  have  been  scoffed  at 
Now  it  is  a  fact,  and  with  their  imitative  skill,  low  wages,  and 
cheap  living,  their  competition  will  be  formidable,  if  not  over- 
powering. So  that,  were  it  not  for  the  protection  which  our 
navigation  acts  give  to  our  coastwise  trade,  we  should  be  virtu- 
ally driven  from  the  ocean,  while  at  the  same  time  we  famifih 
the  lading  by  which  foreign  ships  ai*e  chiefly  sustained.  Nearly 
all  of  the  enormous  productions  sent  from  our  Atlantic  ports  t«> 
Europe  is  taken  in  foreign  steam-ships.  The  immigrants  wi 
come  to  us  by  thousands,  the  pleasure-seekers  and  buamess  ] 
who  are  constantiy  crossing  the  Atiantic  (seven-eighths  of  wl 
are  Americans),  go  and  come  in  the  same  maimer.  Could  \ 
thing  be  more  humiliating  than  this  to  a  great  nation  whoee  l 
was  once  seen  on  every  sea,  and  in  every  port  on  the  globu ! 

The  decline  in  our  foreign  shipping  commenced  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  for  wood^  in  the  construction  of  steam^sliipd*    It 
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niiHBlAened  by  the  course  pursadd  by  Great  Britain  in  our 
.xiivfl  war,  and  it  has  been  continued  by  our  inability  to  build  iron 
Steam-ships  (which  by  their  guperior  i$peed  have  great  advantage 
over  sailing-vessels,  and  over  wooden  8tcam<ship8^  by  their 
graater  strength  and  longer  life)  and  to  navigat^e  them  m  cheaply 
a8  is  done  by  Europeans.  By  thig  decline^  the  people  of  the 
Uait^  States  are  compelled  to  pay  annually  millionii  of  doUana 
(we  ahould  be  startled  if  we  knew  bow  many)  for  freighti^  and  fares 
in  the  profits  of  which  they  have  no  share.  And  now  tlie  qtiea* 
don  wliich  forrm  iti*elf  upon  our  att*^ntion  is,  not  only  how  whaM 
this  decline  be  arrests,  but  how  shall  this  most  important  inters 
est.  be  revived  and  restored.  Until  quite  recently  I  have  thought 
that  it  might  be  done  by  giving  the  protection  of  on  ♦r 

and  (lag  to  foreign-built  ships — in  other  words,  by  repr  le 

aete  which  prevent  free  trade  in  them^  by  relieviug  fn>m  import 
duties  all  material  used  in  the  eonstrtiction  of  ships^  and  all 
ships  from  state  taxation ;  but  I  think  so  no  longer.  Such 
measures  might  have  been  effectual  some  3*ears  ago ;  they  would 
not  be  now.  It  is  too  hiUs.  The  foreign  carrying  is  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans,  who  have  large  capital  invested  in  their 
ships.  Efforts  to  divide  the  business  with  them  by  Amerif^an 
capitalists  would  be  met  by  a  competition  too  powerful  to  he 
resist^^l  without  loss.  Without  aid  from  the  Ooremment  no 
such  efforts  will  be  made.  If  this  be  so,  the  revival  and  restora- 
tion of  oar  fon*ign  shipping  interest  depend  upon  the  granting 
of  subsidies.  We  must  do  what  has  been  done  by  other  natioua. 
We  must  mb»idize  American  gt^^xm-ship  lines.  How  many, 
and  to  what  extent^  and  for  what  period^  can  be  detennined 
when  the  subject  is  carefully  considered  by  Congress.  The 
word  ^* subsidy"  has  been  an  exceedingly  odious  one  when 
appUed  to  ships,  but  no  such  odium  has  attached  to  it  when 
applied  to  railroads.  The  interest  on  the  amount  advanced  by 
the  Government  in  lx>nds  (now  selling  at  thirty-  per  cent,  pre- 
mium) to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  companies,  or 
one-half  the  interest  on  the  amount  paid  annually  to  foreigners 
for  freights  and  fares,  would  be  enough,  perhaps  more  than 
enough,  to  infuse  new  life  into  our  foreign  shipping  inter- 
est, which,  although  not  absolutely  dead,  is  gaeping  in  the 
throes  of  dissolution*  Is  there  any  substantial  reason  why  the 
Government  should  have  been  so  liberal  as  it  has  been  in  dona- 
"tions  to  railroad  companies,  and  have  been  unwilling  to  give 
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substantial  aid  to  steam-ship  companies  t  It  may  be  difficult  to 
prevent  what  is  called  "jobbery"  in  the  granting  of  sabsidififl^ 
bnt  would  there  be  less  of  it  in  granting  them  to  establish  and 
maintain  steam-ships  than  there  has  been  in  grants  for  the  oon- 
stmction  of  raUroads  t  There  has  always  been  scandal  in  con- 
nection with  grants  of  subsidies,  and  there  ^ways  will  be^  as  long 
OS  pohtitial  party  contests  exist,  whether  there  be  foundation  for 
it  or  not  j  but  to  withhold  subsidies  when  they  are  required  to 
build  up  and  sustiiin  great  national  interests,  on  the  ground  that 
they  cannot  be  granted  without  bribery  and  corruption,  is  to 
admit  that  our  republican  Government  is  a  faUure.  It  is  very 
certain,  unless  we  are  to  be  content  with  being  the  first  of  nations 
in  agriculture,  and  the  second  or  third  in  manufactures,  ibat 
something  must  be  done  to  reestablish  our  maritime  interests. 
To  do  nothing  is  to  jield  to  Eurox>eans  the  glory  and  the  gain 
which  have  always  been  the  concomitants  of  maritime  enter- 
prise. It  is  to  foreign  commerce  that  the  world,  more  than  to 
anj'thing  else,  is  indebted  for  its  advancement  in  liberty,  refine- 
ment, and  true  Christian  civilization.  In  the  contest  which  is 
going  on  between  nations  for  the  control  of  this  great  liberalis- 
ing, refining,  and  civilizing  power,  is  the  great  republic  to  have 
no  part  i  If  subsidies  are  not  to  be  granted,  other  measure-s  mu^ 
be  adopted  to  lift  us  from  the  dependent  and  ignoble  position  in 
which  we  now  stand,  and  to  prevent  stiU  further  degradation. 
What  those  measures  should  be  somebody  more  enlightened  than 
I  am  must  disclose. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  only  glano^  at,  instead  of 
attempting  to  discuss,  the  very  important  questions  to  which  I 
have  called  attention.  More  than  this  could  not  have  been  dona 
in  a  single  article,  long  as  it  is.  In  doing  even  this,  as  regaids 
the  national  banking  system  and  the  silver  question,  I  have  but 
substantially  repeated  what  I  have  often  said  officially  and  other- 
wise. 

HUOH    McCULLOCH. 
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The  desire  to  look  back  upon  an  ancestry  and  forward  to  a 
family  is  universally  founds  wherever  man  hsB  organized  any 
form  of  state  and  society,  however  high  or  however  low  it  may 
be.  The  inheritance  and  transmission  of  i\  name  form  a  large 
fihare  of  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  life ;  and  if  wealth  aod 
power  go  with  the  name  the  giun  of  homan  happiness  u 
considered  nearly  complete.      T*  this,  strong  govern- 

ments are  organized,  strong  eo)r  ts  are  adopted^  strong 

laws  are  enacted,  great  classes  are  boilt  up  and  built  upon  as  a 
Arm  foimdation.  As  a  present  possession  it  is  nourished  and 
cherished;  as  a  lost  possession  ita  blessed  memory  is  always 
held  dear, — so  dear  that  even  the  beggar  is  proud  to  turn  to  the 
gilded  palaces  of  his  ancestors,  and  patient  to  wait  for  the  return- 
ing tide  of  prosperity  and  greatness.  The  legitimist  accepta  it  as 
the  comer-^ne  of  his  position  and  power;  tli*  otten 

it  as  a  boon  to  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  a  i  k  leitber 

usurpation  nor  law  ctm  overthrow.  The  idea  of  family  purity, 
strength,  wisdom,  prudence,  success,  ambition,  goes  with  it,  and 
has  gone  with  it  from  the  da}^  when  the  patriarchs  secured  and 
transmitted  their  ptiwer,  down  to  our  own  time  when  all  men  an 
struggling  for  honors  and  prospe^^  for  themselves  and  liicir 
children-  Upon  the  combination  of  the  ancient  families  of  Fabii, 
Bomilii,  Yoltinii,  was  founded  the  Romim  state;  and  from  the 
legal  relations  of  the  soda!  and  civil  circle  thus  formed  sprang 
the  burgesses  of  Borne — ^the  Patriciij  so  called  because,  they  were 
.recogniied  as  the  sons  of  fathers,  the  only  fathers  known  to 
Boman  law.  In  this  class  there  was  entire  social  and  civil 
equality,  and  from  this  class  the  ruler  was  chosen,  whose  com- 
mand was  all-powerful  when  his  authority  had  been  property 
conferred,  and  the  fidelity  and  obedience  of  the  oommunity  had 


been  invoked  and  secured.    The  same  principles  aad  the 

classification  lay  at  0x6  foundation  of  tlie  Greek  repufclies. 
when  the  Homan  society  in  Gatd  was  destroyed  by  the  GermM 
invasion,  and  all  social  organization  both  of  conqueror  a 
conquered  was  dissolved^  the  patrician  element  was  tiie  first 
ree^ablish  itself  in  a  form  corresponding  with  new  neeessitii 
and  obligations  and  designs,  England^  tco^  whether  as  part 
the  Roman  empixe,  or  under  the  Saxon  kings,  or  parceled  out  bj 
William  the  Conqueror  among  his  followers,  was  snbject  to 
same  social  dement^  and  has,  through  all  it^  years  of  conquc*i? 
wealth,  and  power^  encouraged,  supported,  and  leaned  upon  thi 
prood  and  undying  vital  force.  Wherever  imperiiiliBm  hai 
advanced,  the  Patricii  have  been  found  in  the  forefront,  eaatenil 
ing,  asserting,  controlling,  and  building  up  the  great  institutio]]! 
which  aj^  man^s  pride  and  glory,  and  which  mark  Ms  divirw 
power  on  the  earth* 

The  commanding  spirit  which  has  always  and  under  aU  circmq 
stances  established  the  patrician  element  in  society,  is  not  mon 
striking  than  the  conservative  wisdom  and  foresight  with  wMcl| 
it  has  endeavored  to  lay  for  itself  firm  and  enduring  f otmdatlonsj 
The  original  qualification  of  the  Roman  Patricii  was  in  landed 
property;  and  the  conversion  of  this  qualification  into  personal' 
property  and  money-rating  is  considered  one  of  the  revolntionaiy 
movements  whieh  threatened  to  overthrow  the  whole  social  and; 
civil  fabric,  the  modification  of  whinh  by  Quintus  Fabius  is 
counted  as  a  fair  offset  to  Ms  startling  introduction  of  the  sons 
of  freedmen  into  the  senate,  and  his  reckless  and  audaeious 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  witiiout  senatorial  sanction,     Th© 
landlords  and  their  dependents  constituted  a  large  mass  of  the  i 
people,  and,  in  tiie  relations  established  between  them,  the  for- , 
nier  reserved  to  themselves  unlioiited  right  of  possession^  and 
establiBhed  a  great  landed  nobility.    And  we  are  told  that  **  the  | 
landlords,  occupying  a  comp&atively  elevated  and  free  position j  ; 
supplied  the  community  with  its  natural  leaders  and  rulers,"^  j 
the  patriciate  upon  whose  energy  and  intelligence  the  state  was 
supposed  to  be  founded.    This  social  condition  the   Romans 
carried  with  them  wherever  they  went.    They  carried  it  into 
Gaul  and  preserved  it  there  so  long  as  their  rule  continued,  fixing 
it  so  firmly  that  it  outlived  even  the  German  invasion,  and  con- 
verted the  invading  hordes  from  wandering  tribes  into  landed 
proprietors  and  iii^y  into  a  great  territorial  arigtocracy^ 
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gatmg  to  tbems4!t]ves  the  t^pirit  of  individaal  libi^rty  und  tlie 
paflmon  for  inde^Hnidetico  and  iadividuality  wliich  tlie  Gemyuid 
brought  into  this  part  of  tlitt  Roman  world.  Iii  Elnglaad,  mom- 
over,  whose  constitution^  Montesquieu  t-elLi  uh^  came  from  iim 
for**^tjs  of  Gennany,  whence  came  abo  thu  original  doctnnas 
of  human  equality  and  civil  rights  tlie  history  of  tlii!  f^dal  ton- 
nre,  as  the  foundation  of  a  powerftd  privil**j^*<l  cUuss  -tst- 

mg  and  significant  Originally  Grtjat  Britain  wa»  <'  ^  i  by 
agrarian  communities  similar  to  those  in  Germany.  These  eom^ 
munities  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Saxon  kings,  and  what 
they  left  unmolested  the  Norman  conquest  wholly  ohliterat«id- 
The  statutes  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  C4?ntury  forbade  all  com- 
plaints of  th«i  tenant  against  the  lord  of  the  manor.  And  ^Uxp 
by  step  it  has  been  brought  about  that,  of  the  noble  stoek  of  free 
t'imuut'4  that  has  given  so  marked  a  stamp  to  the  English  char* 
act«r,  and  has  established  so  much  freedom  in  the  English  oonsti- 
tation, — ^the  free  men  and  proprietors  of  the  Saxon  times, — hardly  • 
any  now  remains,  until  England  has  become  the  only  eivilnsed 
nation  where  property  ia  land  has  been  entirely  taken  from  the 
hantls  of  those  who  cultivate  it.  A  legal  system  based  on  ^^  the 
principle  of  inalienability  from  the  feudal  lien,^  and  in  the 
interest  of  great  lauded  families  and  the  establishment  of  peas* 
ant  propriet*)nship  with  absolute  depend»mc*e,  has  given  the  landed 
aristocnu*y  of  England  tht^ir  vast  and  imposing  power^  and  haa 
created  a  patriciate  unec[ualed  for  strength  and  grandeur  in  say 
age  or  any  country.  According  to  M.  Marriott :  **  The  destrua- 
tion  of  small  property  is  still  going  on,  no  longer,  howeveri  by 
encroachment,  but  by  purchase.  Whenever  land  comes  into  the 
market,  it  is  bought  by  some  rich  capitalist^  because  the  expeneee 
of  legal  inquiry  are  t^o  great  for  a  small  investment  Thus  large 
properties  are  consolidated,  and  fall,  so  to  speak,  into  mortmain^ 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entaiL  In  the 
ftft-eenth  century,  according  to  Chancellor  Fort^scue,  England 
was  quoted  throughout  Europe  for  the  number  (»f  « ^rs 

and  the  cx:*mfort  of  ite  inhabitants.    In  1688,  Gr«  r     ^  sti- 

mates  that  there  were  180,000  proprietors,  exclusive  of  16,560 
proprietors  of  noble  rank.  In  1786,  there  were  250,000  propriet^jrs 
in  EnglaniL  According  to  the  *  Domeeday  Book  '  of  1876^  there 
were  170,000  rurjd  prf:>prietors  in  England^  owning  above  an 
aere;  21,000  in  Ireland,  and  8000  in  Scotland.  A  fifth  part  of 
the  entire  country  is  in  the  bands  of  523  persons,    'Are  you 
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aware/  said  Mr*  Bright  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Birminj 
August  27,  1866,  '  that  one-half  of  the  soil  of  Scotland  belongs  1 
to  ten  or  twelve  persons  f    Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  tb<? 
monopoly  of  lauded  property  is  continually  increasing^  and 
becoming  more  and  jnore  oxeltisive t '" 

The  power  of  a  patriciate  thus  founded  is  imposing ;  its  con- 
flicts are  intense;  its  fate  the  most  profoundly  interesting 
political  problem  of  our  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  mateiial  foundations  of  the  patrician 
element  in  society  that  the  mind  dwells  with  the  most  interest. 
The  influence  of  social  and  civil  institutions  upon  man's  Intel- 
Jectual  and  moral  nature,  the  effects  of  luxury  and  e^ise,  of 
poverty  and  hardship,  the  operation  of  laws  of  heredity — all 
combine  to  make  the  individual  man  what  he  is,  and  to  establish 
controlling  national  characteristics.  It  is  not  until  man  sur- 
rounds himself  with  fortunate  circumstances,  with  prosperity, 
oomf oii;,  opportunities  for  the  exereise  of  his  best  faculties,  that  i 
he  is  developed  to  that  standard  in  the  scule  of  being  required 
for  great  endeavor  and  high  accomplishment.  The  marks  pro- 
duced by  centuries  of  oppression,  poverty,  wrong,  starvation, 
upon  a  people  possessing  originally  great  human  beauty  and 
strength,  both  mentally  and  physically,  ^e  well  known  to  every 
student  of  the  histoi^^  of  the  race*  The  heavy  countenances^  i 
rude  features,  low,  misshapen  forms  of  the  generations  of  snt' 
ferers,  are  the  painful  record  which  long*continued  misfortune 
always  makes.  Man^  like  the  higher  ordei's  of  vegetable  growth, 
requires  genial  influences  for  his  development ;  not  always  pros- 
perity and  wealth,  but  always  a  life  in  which  his  faculties  are 
not  dwarfed.  Precisely  what  influences  affect  him,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  There  is  a  form  of  prosperity  in  which  his  finer  faculties 
may  be  wholly  desti*oyed  from  generation  to  generation |  and. 
there  are  forms  of  apparent  adversity  in  which  all  that  is  noble  ■] 
in  him  is  quickened  and  developed.  In  the  transmission  of  laem  \ 
physical  faculties,  he  seems  to  rise  superior  to  the  laws  which 
control  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  and  to  defy  them  all.  He  is 
not  physically  powerful,  it  is  true,  biit  he  is  physically  enduring; 
and,  through  the  agency  of  his  spirit,  physically  triumphant 
over  space  and  time.  At  a  certain  point  he  leaves  the  an 
economy  and  soars  into  the  regions  of  a  diviner  power;  liv 
works  in  spite  of  disease;  implants  upon  his  race,  thnn 
agency  of  his  soul,  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  be- 
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come  at  last  a  part  of  his  physical  organization  -,  and  proclaims 
everywhere  and  in  every  way  that  he  is  not  a  beast;  and  we 
reverently  and  devoutly  recognize  the  Divine  power  which  mani- 
fested itself,  not  so  much  when  it  made  the  earth  and  the  sea,  as 
when  it  breathed  into  man  an  immortal  spirit.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  man's  moral  character  and  mental  power,  his  tastes, 
modes  of  thought,  impulse,  and  inspiration,  his  peculiarities  and 
his  physical  organization  even,  are  due  not  only  to  the  qualities 
transmitted  to  him  by  many  generations  of  ancestors,  but  also 
to  the  modifying  influences  of  associations,  interests,  habits  of 
thought  and  life,  occupations,  affections  which  surrounded  him 
and  his  fathers  before  they  began  to  draw  the  breath  of  life. 
Man's  spiritual  impressions  are  a  law  unto  his  body,  and,  as  he 
steps  forth  into  life,  he  carries  not  only  his  ancestral  shape  and 
feature,  but  those  higher  powers  which  mold  his  form,  give 
light  to  his  countenance,  and  receive  their  existence  from  the 
Divine  hand  which,  because  it  is  spiritual,  has  made  and  ruled 
the  material  world  from  the  dawn  of  creation.  Indeed,  the  sub- 
tile and  delicate  forces  which  combine  to  work  out  human  char- 
acteristics come  not  with  observation  in  aU  cases,  and  exert  an 
influence  as  great  as,  perhaps  greater  than,  manifest  and  well- 
known  physical  laws.  We  may  study  with  the  utmost  care  and 
audacity  the  natural  history  of  man,  his  relations  to  other 
animals,  his  antiquity  on  the  globe,  and  the  primitive  state  of 
the  human  species,  but  we  cannot  escape  from  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  influences  exerted  upon  his  character  and  struct- 
ure by  the  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  the  generations 
to  which  he  belongs.  Hence  the  well-known  qualities  of  the 
patrician  element  in  every  society ;  and  hence  the  well-known 
qualities  of  the  oppressed,  and  unfortunate,  and  subservient.  The 
difference  which  exists  in  form  and  feature,  and  mind  and  heart, 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  attractive  and 
effective,  and  the  unattractive  and  inefficient,  are  mingled  in 
each,  are  too  well  known  to  require  description. 

Now,  the  foundation  and  strength,  the  origin  and  extent,  of 
the  patrician  element  in  American  society,  indeed,  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  has  an  existence  distinctly  defined  here,  consti- 
tute an  interesting  and  important  problem  in  modem  sociology. 
The  structure  of  American  society  has  not  materially  changed 
since  the  settlement  of  the  colonies.  ^^  Nothing  came  from 
Europe  but  a  free  people,"  says  the  enthusiastic  historian,  as  he 
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contemplates  the  chartuiter  of  those  who  laid  the  fotmdation 
state  and  sdciety  on  these  shores,  and  whom  one  le^s  sympathetic 
^d  adiniriiig  has  described  as  a  stock  ''  plebeian  though  ingeti* 
nous.''  They  canie  here  from  every  walk  in  life, — the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  patrician  and  the 
plebeian, — aU  either  inspirtid  by,  or  compelled  to  accept,  or  ready 
to  aeqniesce  in,  the  doetrines  of  free  government  and  social 
equality.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  or  the  natioti* 
ality  of  these  people  at  home,  they  seem  to  have  adopted,  throogh 
necessity  or  ehoiee,  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Germans* 
whose  mdependenee  and  individuality'  found  free  scope  in  thtsti 
remote,  unnettled  regions.  There  was  colonial  diversity  enough, 
it  is  true, — the  eulonies  in  New  England  and  New  York  and 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  differing,  in  many  points,  almost  as 
much  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  different  u  ^  ^i- 
ties.    But  ever^^where  the  largest  civil  liberty  took  j:>oss  i 

the  popular  mind  and  prevailed-  The  strongest  element  of 
society  here  was  the  liberal  and  protesting  and  non-conforming 
element,  and  t^>  it  all  others  surrendered.  There  may  have  been 
a  conser\^ative  claim  for  classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy  ;  but 
it  was  the  weaker  element  wliich  laid  the  claim.  That  vital  force 
which  manifested  the  most  power  in  the  beginning,  and  which 
endured  even  unto  the  end,  was  never  stronger  than  it  was  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  laid  down  the  ma^dm  that  **  aU 
men  are  created  equaL"  It  was  not  the  jx^^Utico-ecclfisiastical 
government  of  John  Endicott,  or  the  Puiitan-modificd  Iib«vality 
of  John  Winthrop,  or  the  constitution  of  John  Locke  in  thfi 
Carolinas,  or  the  social  distinctions  of  Virginia,  or  the  ea^f 
compromising  adjustment  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  New  Yoric, 
which  laid  the  eternal  foundations  of  the  American  Government^ 
and  gave  American  society  its  enduring  charact-eristics,  AU 
these  colonies  had  tlieir  purpose ;  but,  so  far  as  the  problem  of 
government  was  concerned,  they  were  acquiescent,  and,  through 

the  force  of  circumstances,  they  accepted  the  broad,  lib ' 

hunmne  theories  laid  down  for  them  by  those  who,  at  Plynt* 
orgaimed  a  government  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  auid 
recognized  personal  merit  in  their  selection  of  magistrates*  To 
this  ascendency  of  the  best  republican  thought  throughout  the 
general  colonial  life,  we  may  undoubtedly  attribute  that  aDUudng 
vitality  which  the  American  Government  manifestly  posseesest 
and  that  ready  capacity  to  meet  great  civil  emergencies  wlucb 
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the  American  people  have  thus  far  shown.  As  a  Btreani  ri^ie« 
never  higher  thAD  iU  fountamf  so  a  natdon,  in  all  its  dominant 
characteristics,  however  i^iitteriug  and  attractive  may  Im!  ita 
aocidente,  st*ldom  loses  tbr  eli^meiit«  of  itd  infant  life;  ' 
people  is  most  fortunate  which  finds  neoeasity  and  fmu  ,  : 
time  goes  on,  to  develop  its  original  and  fundamental  principlea^ 
and  in  its  progreea  oan  turn  back  with  the  proud  satitifactjon 
that  it  hoa  everything  to  do  and  nothing  to  undo  in  the  lino  hud 
down  for  it  in  the  beginning.  la  it  a  question  of  civil  rights^— 
the  law  and  the  doctrine  eon  be  found  in  the  system  of  govitrn- 
ment  plaiited  at  Plymouth,  !«  it  a  question  of  religious  tokra- 
tion,  or  of  a  voice  in  the  government^  or  of  the  division  of  hmded 
property,  or  of  social  equaUt}"^ — the  rt*ply  may  bt-  found  in  the 
principles  and  practice  applied  at  Plymouth.  In  ccmgrHtulating 
themselves  on  the  national  strength  which  this  fortunate  outset 
has  secured,  the  American  people  should  not  forget  that  it  has 
modified  and  shaped  all  their  social  and  civil  institutions^  and 
made  them  peculiarly  their  own.  It  would  hr^  impoaibia  tn 
plant  tiie  territorial  aristocracy  of  Bome^  or  the  landed  profin^ 
torship  of  England,  on  sofl  cultivat4:!d  by  the  Amejiean  colonists, 
with  any  hope  or  proep^sct  of  success ;  nor  do  we  find  there  any 
social  elassifleation  appli<^able  t-o  the  United  Stat>i»«.  Whatever 
social  and  civil  conditions,  therefore,  are  here  pronded  for  the 
prosperous  and  the  unprospercma,  for  the  rich  and  tin*  [MH»r,  for 
the  idle  and  the  industrious,  for  the  producers  and  the  non-pro- 
duoers,  they  are  all  provided  in  accordance  with  that  unchanged 
and  apparently  unchangeable  law  on  which  the  American  Gov* 
emment  is  founded.  And  whenever^  through  temptation  or  trial, 
this  law  is  broken,  and  tlie  republic  wanders  in  search  of  othtsr 
systems  of  state  and  3ociet>%  and  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
fothers  are  forgotten,  the  decay,  or  a  change  worse  than  decay, 
will  manifestly  begin. 

In  considering  the  patrician  element  in  American  society,  we 
cannot  forget  the  strong  roots  which  these  free  republioan  prin- 
ciples hav*^  sent  down  iut-o  Amcricjin  mil.  That  there  was  a 
controlling  element  in  the  early  Cidonial  life,  no  one  can  deny,— 
an  element  which  exists  in  one  form  or  another  to-day.  It  was 
an  element  which,  without  establishing  a  social  ciass,  did  mUkh. 
lish  a  national  reputation  and  give  direction  to  the  •  ' 

character.    Diffused  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  jo    , .  ,  j. 
came  at  once  into  {xissession  of  all  the  forces  which,  in  other 
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lands  and  in  other  tdmes,  bad  created  those  great  social  distinc- 
tions,  which  decrees,  and  constitutions,  and  laws  had  confirmed 
and  stren^hened.  The  business  of  building  up  and  incrcasinif 
national  power,  which  had  especially  belonged  to  a  recognized 
patriciate  elsewhere,  was  taken  up  hy  the  American  colonists  as 
a  popular  duty,  and  was  pursued  with  the  solemn  conviction 
that  every  man  li\Tng  imder  a  government  had  a  right  to  a 
voice  in  its  conduct  and  t^  a  share  of  its  benefit  and  protection* 
The  power  and  duty  which  had  hitherto  devolved  upon  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
body  politic,  without  distinction  of  person.  There  were  no  con- 
querors t-o  reward,  no  retainers  to  be  provided  for,  no  van- 
quished to  be  despoiled,  no  warriors  to  be  enriched.  They  had 
an  abundance  of  land  and  of  good  blood,— the  corner-stoned  of 
all  patriciates ;  and  they  proceeded  to  ereet  a  social  fabric,  in 
which  the  controlUng  element  became  the  property  of  the  people, 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  from  man  to  man,  from  family 
to  family,  imtil  it  became  impossible  to  designate  or  limit  its 
possessoi^s  short  of  the  great  body  of  the  community.  Magis- 
trates were  found  in  every  house,  and  were  summoned  into  thfi 
service  of  the  state  from  every  profession  and  calling.  Property 
was  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  industrious  and  thrifty  \ 
labor  was  the  common  lot ;  popular  education  was  recognized  as 
a  duty.  There  was  a  constant  appeal  to  the  capacity  and  worth  of 
those  upon  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  state  were  laid  ;  and 
neither  the  social  position  of  royal  governors  nor  the  edicts  of 
the  home  government  succeeded  in  destroying  the  social  equality 
or  suppressing  the  popular  judgment.  The  possession  of  landed 
property,  which  had  been  deemed  essential  to  the  power  of  the 
ruling  classes  elsewhere,  was  so  universal  that  it  constituted  the 
natural  foundation  of  a  free  state,  in  which  all  became  in  the 
end  citizen-proprietors,  and  it  developed  into  that  general  divis- 
ion and  subdivision  of  land,  and  that  economical  and  easy 
transfer  of  real  estate,  upon  which  De  Tocqueville  declarod  thit 
the  perpetuity  and  powex  of  the  American  republic  weare  6Btsb> 
hshed.  Land-holding,  it  is  true,  varied  in  the  several  coloniea 
In  the  Plymouth  colony,  it  was  the  estabUshment  of  small  farms. 
In  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  was  a  division  of  corporation  landi*  and 
indi\ndual  proprietorships.  In  New  York^  it  was  a  mingling  of 
modi^ed  entail  and  homestead  occupation*  In  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  it  was  the  organizing  of  great  plantationa.    Bui  m 
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tim©  went  on,  the  8y8t45in  of  the  Pilgrim*  prevailed  mon*  and 
more,  and  spread  ov*^r  tho  vast  t*  '  now  <>c'i  '  '  v  the 
great  agrieultiiitil  StaU*i*  wv*it  of  ^faaoiei^  the 

titles  have  lieen  couf erred  by  the  Uovemment  or  by  iu>qKim 
tioDS.  The  land-gnmts  were  small,  even  in  the  tfarly  colonial 
days.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  insiiLnce,  one  hundnxl  acrei^  to  Jan 
S<!hoeten,  three  hundretl  niTt***  tx)  Hans  Mi->eri»,  two  hundred 
acres  to  John  Boon,  and  like  amouuts  to  their  nomeroos  ae^o- 
elates ;  and  now,  from  the  land  of  the  patroon  to  the  land  of 
the  planter,  the  system  of  small  h<M  '  revails,  kno^ 

where  as  the  American  system  of  1,»  i mg.    Fundn; 

the  patriciate  opportunity  was  open  to  aU. 

And  80  it  was  and  has  always  been  with  n^gard  U*  iU^-  hm  tu>  ru 
and  accidents  of  life.  The  honorable  career  of  many  early  i.ii:i 
ilies  is  not  yet  forgotten,  whose  labors  began  in  almijst  every  waUc 
in  life,  and  who  have  reached  a  distinction  which  has  entitled  them 
to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  geaierations  who  have  follow ni 
them.     Farmers,  merchants,  lawyer  men,  magistraiets,  by 

their  public  service  and  private  is  r'7iu*d  ft  family  r6<*onl 

which  for  true  merit  cannot  be  surpassed.  In  the  older  States 
can  be  seen  to  this  day  isolated  farm-hoasecif  made  famous  by  the 
sons  who  have  gone  forth  from  them  into  most  distingoished  and 
valuabk  labor.  Turn  to  the  histories  of  the  early  towns,  and 
there  may  be  found  the  names  of  the  founders  of  our  schooli^  the 
oreators  of  our  constitutions,  the  lawgivers  and  the  reformerv 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  national  greatness.  The  tMiIonial 
clerg>^  were  not  more  distinguished  for  their  sound  theologi<;a] 
exegesis,  and  their  magisterial  control  of  the  communities  when? 
they  had  a  life-settlement  over  their  Puritan  parishes^  than  for 
the  midtitude  of  well-bred,  well-taught,  strong-minded,  brave- 
hearted  sons  whom  tbey  sent  into  the  busy  world  about  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  almost  every  town  had  it« 
battle-scarred  hero,  who,  under  an  imperial  government,  would 
have  lieen  loaiied  witli  largesses  and  titles,  and  who  were  content 
with  the  resj>ect  with  which  they  were  regarded,  and  the  ofBcee 
in  the  meeting-house  and  the  school-district  to  which  they  were 
called*    In  the  older  *.  still  stand  th*^  mansions  erected 

by  the  prosperous  m^/  who  returned,  after  a  sooceasbil 

commercial  career,  to  adorn  the  spot  on  which  they  were  bom. 
And  tlie  pride  and  wealth  of  many  a  dty  is  due  to  the  wise 
and  untiring  exertions  of  these  undaunted  youths  who  started 
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from  tbeir  humble  homes  on  foot,  to  meet  the  dangers,  and 
resist  the  temptations,  and  secure  the  Buccesaes,  of  an  uni 
world.  For  these  sons  of  farmers  and  clergymen,  Ami 
furnished  no  patrician  class,  no  legitimacy  supported  by  the  arm 
of  tlie  Government,  but  added  the  result  of  their  tiros  to  the 
grand  aggregate  whieh  constitutes  the  pride  and  power  of  the 
republic.  With  their  opportimity  they  were  content.  But  we  can- 
not  forget  that  from  the  clerg^Tuen  and  cloth-makers  and  graziers 
and  countiy  gentlemen  of  the  Old  World  have  sprung  the  long 
and  fortunate  lines  of  Barings  and  Osbomes,  and  Speneers  and 
Grenvilles,  whose  sagacity  and  courage  and  patriotism  and 
have  been  rewarded  as  kings  alone  can  reward  tlieir  subj 
There  are  those  who  know  a  solitary  and  secluded  spot, 
stands  a  marble  shaft,  on  wliich  it  is  recorded  of  the  ancient 
owner  of  that  deserted  fai-m  that  he  was  a  **  Revolutionary 
soldier/^  That  he  had  command,  and  was  a  prosperous  citizeiv 
may  be  added  to  that  honorable  record.  But  his  country  was 
too  wide  and  his  people  too  fi'ee  to  give  him  a  title ;  and  so  he 
belongs  to  that  widely  diffused  patriciate  whose  doors  are  open 
to  every  worthy  and  prosperous  son,  Dr,  Johnson  said,  in  his 
day,  that  a  merchant  was  *^  a  new  species  of  a  gentleman-'^  Had 
he  lived  in  oiirs^  he  would  have  discovered  that  republicanism, 
well  founded  and  well  organized,  has  created  a  people  whose 
tone  and  standard  entitle  them  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  the 
controlling  classes  of  any  country  on  earth — a  people  who  abeorb 
ever}'  kindred  and  nation  and  tongue  under  heaven,  and  who6e 
purfjose  it  is,  by  education  and  culture,  and  recognition  and  all 
refining  and  ennobling  influences,  to  establish  a  citizenship  aa 
proud  and  powerful  as  a  peerage. 

The  more  recent  history  of  our  country  shows  us  that  thr 
patrician  element  means  simply  the  strongest  popular  element, 
and  that  it  is  constantiy  receiving  new  strength  from  the  greai 
mass  of  the  people, — the  strongest  popular  element  being  that 
portion  of  the  people  engaged  in  developing  the  mental,  moral, 
and  material  growth  of  the  republic.  This  power  is  confined  to 
no  condition  and  no  section,  and  depends  not  on  race  or  gene* 
alogy.  Family  authority  amounts  to  but  little  in  a  country 
where  no  provision  is  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  family 
name  or  family  possessions*  But  it  often  occurs  that  a  forlonsl^* 
conjunction  of  qualities,  partiy  inherited  and  partly  dereloped 
by  surrounding  circumstances,  will  produce  a  force  wliidi  wiU 
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make  itself  felt,  and  will  be  reeoguized  by  all  men.  It  h  not  tto 
liocident  tliat  one  commimity  diittm^isfaei}  \\MAt  above  all 
otherB«  The  power  which  does  this  e4m  be  traced  through  toanjr 
ages,  and  the  faculties  which  aoi*omplii»h  it  can  b«t  disooTOfed 
throngh  many,  perhaps  inconspicuous,  geuerationii.  A  group  of 
district  B4*.holar8  separates  in  an  unloiown  village^  goi'tc  ont  tiifo 
the  world,  their  ways  parted  apparently  forever,  and 
they  find  eat'h  other  in  high  and  important  positions,  jiL.  . .  .. 
honor  and  responsibility^ — one,  it  may  l»i*,  in  the  Executive  miui- 
sion  of  our  Federal  Government;  one  hold'  mcHfl  rsalc  m 

the  army ;  one  associated  with  the  Sopremr  -,  one  making 

laws  in  the  lower  house  of  Congreen.  Can  it  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  accidental  t  Trace  that  group  back  to  ita 
oiigin,  and  it  will  be  found  that  many  generations  of  heroic 
endeavor  lie  behind  it,  and  that  many  streams  of  good  rf>d  blood 
have  centered  there.  And  when  another  generation  comes  nr^" 
the  stage,  it  will  turn  to  that  village  with  respect  and  rt^ven 
and  will  accord  to  that  gi'oup  an  honorable  place  in  mA 

to  its  descendants  a  title  to  national  regard  and  <«  .  tiou. 
This  is  the  origin  of  American  vigor,  and  this  the  only  title  the 
American  people  can  bestow.  The  heroex  of  a  great  war  take 
their  places  at  its  close  among  the  people  from  whose  ranks  tliey 
stepped  forth  to  their  greatness,  and  perform  tJieir  part  of  the 
toil  and  drudgery  of  the  world  around  them.  They  may  hold 
no  prominent  position  in  the  community,  but  whenever  the 
erents  in  which  they  were  engage<l  are  brought  to  conspicuous 
public  attention,  they  become  heroes  at  once,  the  country  is  at 
their  feet  onoe  more,  and  their  descendants  are  recognized  as  the 
heirs  of  an  enviable  possession — ^the  untitled  nobilitj^  of  a  great 
free  republic.  And,  while  the  world  pauses  to  admire  the  m^xm- 
mulations  of  great  wealth,  and  recognizes  tiie  powerful  ci»mbina- 
tion  of  faculties  which  develops  great  enterprises,  it  reserves  a 
warm  place  in  its  heart  and  a  saored  place  in  its  memory  for 
those  who,  by  the  exercise  of  heroic  faculties,  have  performed 
deeds  which  would  be  entitled  to  great  eminence  and  substantial 
rewards  in  those  lands  where  recognized  station  and  power  are 
counted  as  the  highest  tribute  the  government  and  a  gratefol 
people  can  bestow. 

To  this  view  of  the  patrician  element  in  American  society  it 
may  be  objected  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  perpetuation 
of  those  faculties  and  qualities  which  all  the  world  admires,  and 
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on  which  the  perpetiiity  and  power  of  a  nation  are  supposed 
depend.  But  how  is  this  t  Unlike  the  patriarchal  democr 
of  India,  and  Greece,  and  Asia,  whose  primitive  equality  alwayg 
disappeared,  and  npon  whose  decay  aristocracies  always  sprang 
up,  to  be  followed  by  feudalism  and  royal  power,  the  demo<y 
racy  of  America  wanders  farther  and  farther  away  from  all 
social  classification,  and  trusts  to  its  own  forces  for  the  produc- 
tion and  development  of  those  lofty  characteristics  w^hieh  con- 
trol the  institutions  and  constitute  the  power  of  every  great 
nationality.  Will  the  generations  to  come  inherit  mental  and 
physical  qualities  which  will  fit  them  for  the  responsibilitiet^ 
belonging  to  the  conservators  of  state  and  society — quaUties  as 
necessary  to  preserve  repubUcan  institutions  in  their  full  force-, 
afi  are  the  powers  developed  and  transmitted  by  a  recognized 
patrician  class  for  its  own  strength  and  perpetuation  f  In  both 
cases,  the  external  and  internal,  the  material  and  spiritual, 
influences  operate  under  the  same  law.  If  by  association  and 
surrounding  influence  a  patrician  type  can  be  established,  does 
it  not  follow  that  in  the  same  w  y  social  and  civil  institntion&, 
the  mental  and  moral  operations,  the  modes  of  education,  and 
the  duties  and  obHgations  of  a  republic  may  establish  a  high 
type  of  citizenship  which  will  be  sensitive  with  regard  to  its 
rights,  and  qtiiek  and  bold  to  maintain  themt  Ribot  says; 
'*  In  a  people  the  sum  of  psychical  characteristics  which  is 
found  throughout  its  whole  history,  in  all  its  institutions,  and 
at  every  period,  is  called  the  national  character.  The  siiccofises 
and  reverses  of  a  people  do  not  depend  on  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  are  the  effect  of  their  institutions.  Their  institutions 
are  the  effect  of  their  manners  and  their  creeds ;  their  manners 
and  creeds  are  the  effect  of  their  character.  Nor  can  it  be 
seriously  doubted  that  character  itself  is  also  an  effect.  It  is 
extremdy  probable  that  every  character,  individual  or  national, 
is  the  very  complex  result  of  physiological  and  psychological 
laws.'*  That  heredity  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the  formni ' 
of  national  as  of  indiridual  character,  there  can  be  no  d*  n  i 
Having  recognized  the  influence  of  physical  environment,  and 
of  those  **  latent  silent  sensations  ^  also,  *^  which  do  not  come 
into  consciousness,  but  still  are  ever  thronging  the  nerve**  <^f 
sense''  upon  the  individual,  we  can  properly  reoognire  * 
influence  upon  the  natiom  The  effect  of  theee  laws  «.w 
undoubtedly  given  the  American  heredity  its  high  stimd 
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Huxley  noticed  tbat  the  American  physical  devdopmcnt  hm 
not  declined.    Even  the  most  careless  obs  i  e  that 

tJie  American   moral    and    inU^Uectual  ^  ^^    not 

declined.  The  love  of  freedom,  the  mental  activity,  the  chiv- 
alrous courage,  the  devotion  to  a  principle,  the  intenae  feeUngi 
the  keen  and  quick  sentiment^  the  self-aaHertion  and  ambition, 
which  vharacterized  the  fathers  who  colonized^  freed,  and 
t^dablished  the  American  nationality »  have  descended  to  their 
sons  in  measnre  propcjrtionate  to  the  demands;  and  exigencies  of 
the  times.  Soil,  climate,  institutions,  have  all  made  up  the 
American,  who  possesses  as  a  national  characteri^ic  the  proud 
self-reliance  which  in  other  ages  and  on  other  soils  has  estab- 
hjdied  a  powerful  social  class,  and  has  hedged  it  about  with 
supreme  rights  and  privileges.  It  is  the  advocates  and  pro^ 
moters  of  education,  the  religious  teachers,  the  lawgivers,  the 
press,  the  authors,  the  founders  and  builders  of  great  entei^- 
prises,  the  active,  industrious,  intelligent  mass,  drawn  from 
every  walk  in  life,  who  eonstitute  in  any  way  the  patrician 
element  of  American  sfwiety — the  lovers  of  art,  and  science, 
and  literature,  the  natural  allies  of  all  those  who  in  any  country 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  advance  to  the  farthest 
verge  of  social  and  civil  progress,  and  who  believe  also  in 
mental  and  moral  elevation.  From  this  mass  come  the 
**  fathers'  children,''  the  heirs  of  the  only  nobility  which  caiinot 
die  out,  the  only  titles  which  depend  not  on  wealth  and  power. 
This  vital  force  of  the  republic  is  as  fixed  here  as  are  our 
republican  institutions,  and  is  our  national  inheritance.  Said 
Bentham  to  the  Americans  of  his  day:  ^'Beware  of  an 
hereditary  nobility.  The  patrimony  of  merit  soon  oomee  to  be 
one  of  birth.  Bestow  honor,  erect  statues,  confer  titles,  but  let 
these  distinctions  be  personal  Preserve  all  the  force  and  all  the 
purity  of  honors  in  the  state,  and  never  part  with  this  preciooa 
capital  in  favor  of  any  proud  dass  that  would  quickly  turn 
their  advantages  against  you  ^ :  a  warning  which  has  not  l)een 
forgotten,  and  the  observance  of  which  hB&  given  the  American 
republic  a  more  permanent  and  powerful  social  organisation 
than  has  ever  been  built  up  on  classification  and  legitimacy  in 
their  proudest  and  most  prosperous  days. 

OEORae  E.  LoROia. 
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The  writer  of  fiction  needa  a  peculiar  temp€rameiit,  and 
to  this  is  added  a  habit  of  creatmg  his  facts  and  of  giving 
and  motivBS  to  his  characters,  it  is  veiy  difictUt  for  him  to 
Jtistioe  to  iob^r  tmth  and  reality.  He  must  he  leniently  jm 
The  article  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  **  Reform  vrn 
Reformation,^  is  a  caae  in  hand  Mr,  Tonrgee,  its  author,  hK 
rendered  good  aerviee  in  a  field  where  his  information  wi^  ampt 
and  his  special  capacity  eflectiva  Perfectly  sincere,  we  have  nl 
donbtp  and  not  intending  to  misrepresent  or  defame^  we  have  ttf 
re^-et  that^  between  information  that  was  inadequate  and  a  pr& 
possession  which  appears  overwhekningj  he  has;,  in  variouB 
nlars,  rather  obscured  tiian  illustrated  the  truth  upon  the  Ci^ 
Service  question-  This  is  all  the  more  xmf  ortunat©  because  a 
discussion^  from  every  poiat  of  view,  is  to  be  desired.  That 
whimsical  title,  m  the  antiior  explains  it,  we  must  think  dis- 
closes a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  Civil  Service  Reform — if,  indeed^  we  are  not  to  accept  his  ar- 
ticle as  a  burlesque.  Civil  Service  Reform  does  not  requii^e  a 
forming-overj  or  a  Btmctural  change  of  any  Mud — m  Mr.  Toup-j 
gee  imagines  it  does — in  the  Constitution,  the  departments, 
bureanB,  the  offices,  or  in  the  functions  of  those  who  fill  them, 
in  anything  else;  but  a  rettun  to  the  tniCj  original  system | 
houestyj  fidelity,  and  justice;  qualification  for  office  as  a  condi^j 
tion  for  receiving  it;  disqualification  as  a  cause  of  removal j 
protection  fnym  partisan  assessments  and  official  dictation  air] 
elections  J  the  recognition  of  the  general  welfare  as  paramount, 
to  the  interests  of  party,  factions,  and  individnals.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  those  truths  alone  would  have  excluded  our  auUior^s  title 
and  no  small  part  of  what  follows  it  In  another  way^  his  titlaj 
made  a  fool's  errand  almost  inevitable.    Reform  and  reformatio 
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jj^ilDy,  and  in  the  only  eenae  in  which  he  or  the  reformen  ooold 
006  them,  mean  to  make  things  better.  Reform  makes  a  ref orma- 
tion,  and  a  reformation  is  tiie  reform  made.  Eaoh  is  eqnal  to  the 
other  and  identical  in  substance.  The  pretended  contrast  of 
meaning,  tar  leas  than  that  between  tweedle-dmn  and  tw^edle^ee, 
on  which  his  title  is  founded  is,  at  most,  a  very  fanciful  «ort  of  fic- 
tion. His  grave  chargea— based  npon  that  conoeit  of  difference 
and  expoimded  tttrongh  pagea — ^that  the  reformers  falsely 
aon^t  and  gained  favor  and  prestige  not  their  dne,  that  they 
even  led  the  great  parties  into  what  he  calls  their  stibterfugea  and 
evasions,  in  dealing  with  the  Civil  Service  issue,  merely  by  patting 
the  word  reform  instead  of  reformation  upon  their  banners^  is  too 
preposterous  even  for  sober  fiction — is  fit  only  for  a  comedy  of 
errors.  Much  space  is  used  to  make  reformers  appear  ridica- 
louSy  to  cast  suspicion  upon  their  motives,  and  to  presi^nt  their 
methods  as  chimericaL  Some  ministers  are  charged  with 
preaching  against  original  sin,  and  Adam  as  its  catise^  and  not 
against  sinnefS,  Our  author  has  improved  on  this  by  saying 
nothing  against  the  spoils  sjrgtem  or  Uiose  who  uphnld  it,  while 
berating  and  defaming  the  reformers  and  wbatevt*r  thin'  do. 
Without  doubt  the  reformers  mte  veiy  faulty.  They  are  fear- 
fuUy  wicked,  aocording  to  Mr.  Tourgee.  If  he  believed  in  such 
substitutes  as  he  has  offered  for  fact  and  argument^  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  copy  something  really  good  of  the  kind 
from  the  writings  of  the  last  apologists  of  the  British  spoils 
system  of  twenty-five  years  ago ;  or  from  the  stump  speeches  of 
Mr.  CTonklingf-^a  good  fellow-hater  of  all  reformers, — who  has 
expressed  more  sconi  and  sarcasm  in  a  few  short  seutenoes  than 
Mr.  Tourgee  has  got  int^  ten  pages.  Or  he  might  have  bor- 
rowed something  almost  brilliant  from  Oail  Hamilton's  forty  ool- 
mnns  in  the  "  Tribune  "  by  which  she  disastrously  tried  to  hdp 
Mr.  Blaine  to  the  Presidency  four  years  ago, — Mr.  Blaine,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  whom  alone,  of  all  living  men,  Mr.  Tour- 
gae  has  a  compliment — far-fetched  indeed.  We  fear  Mr.  Tourgee 
is  in  ecrror  in  supposing  that  the  reformers,  ^seated  on  the  hiQ-top 
of  reform^  and  unterrified  as  they  seem  to  be  by  the  oobbl^ 
stones  hurled  by  Chieftains  and  buUies,  can  ever  be  brought 
down  by  grass  from  the  spoils-system  bog,  however  skillfully 
a  writer  of  fiction  may  throw  it  When  Mr.  Tourgee  daolaredr 
in  one  breath,  that  Mr.  Elaton's  work — **  Civil  Service  in  Great 
Britain  * — *'  ia  a  most  interestang  and  valuable  treatise,"  whidi 
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has  exliausted  the  analogies  between  the  British  service 
our  own^  and  in  the  next  declared  (among  other  nmtters 
unwarranted)  that,  in  Mr.  Eaton's  view,  all  who  opposed 
reform  **  acted  from  corrupt  and  unworthy   motives,"    ba,J 
course,  did  not  exi>eet  both  parts  of  the  gtatemeut  to  b©  | 
lieved ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  an  intolerant  bigi^t  could  ] 
written  such  a  work,  and  all  the  more  so  that  he  would  have  i 
over  centuries  of  administration  for  argiunents^  adapted  ofil]| 
the  candor  and  consciences  of  men  if  he  thought  thooe  who 
addressed  c<3uld  be  influenced  only  by  corrupt  and   unwar 
motives.    So,  too,  Mr.  Tourgee  must  have  expected  his 
to  Jimke  a  choice,  when  on  one  page  he  says  the  results  of 
reform  system  in   Great  Britain  *^are  limited,  as  yet^  to 
to  wit,  the  prime  cost  and  the  formal  efficiency  of  the  aervio 
and,  on  others,  that  **  the  system  has  been  successful  in  givir 
cheaper,  more  intelligent,  and  effective  service  .  .  .^  aiid  **i 
great  step  forward  ...  a  direct  assault  upon  the  dtadel  of 
supremacy — a  grand  movement  toward  demoerai^^   (pp. 
313,  316). 

Our  author's  antagonism  to  Civil  Service  Reform  is  imt 
enough  in  view  of  his  premises.    He  dedares  himself  o| 
having  '^  the  business  of  the  Gtovaniment  done  on  busme 
dples*';  an  avowal  which,  if  frankly  made  by  all  opponents  df 
reform,  would  probably  do  more  to  advance  it  than  the  joiat 
efforts  of  aU  the  ref  oraiers.    He  also  declares  that  **  the  regula^ 
army  is  at  best  an  excrescence  in  a  republican  government  f  . 
it  has  been  the  dread  of  our  statesmen  j    .    .    .    the  veay  ] 
fection  of  [its]  action  makes  it  dangerous  to  liberty."    W© j 
tainly  had  supposed  our  army  had  contributed  to  hberty<^ 
at  the  South,  but  on  that  point  Mr.  Tourgee  is  the  best  aut 
— and  that  it  was  the  pride  of  our  statesmen  and  the  dread  atily 
of  oiu*  demagogues  and  our  enemies.    We  had  regardeil 
fection  of  it-s  education  and  its  discipline,  which  has  kt 
of  politics  and  given  it  victory  in  the  battle-field,  as  our  safe 
and  not  our  danger.     But  we  concede  that  any  one  who 
otherwise  may  very  consistently  prefer  a  partisan,  rotatin|^^  ! 
educated  civil  service.    If  ourauthor^s  definition  of  *^exe 
is  not  as  anomalous  and  original  as  his  definition  of  reform,  i 
he  allows  this  nation  to  be  a  repubUe,  will  he  tell  us  how 
army,  of  which  otir  original  Constitution  makes  the 
'^Commander-in-Chief,'^   is   any  more  an  excresoenoe  th^L 
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President  himself— any  more  an  eausreaeemse  than  Mr.  Tonrgee's 
own  right  arm  which  wae  bom  a  part  of  him  f 

But  the  most  ertraordinary  of  all  oiir  attthor^i  aayingv  rcflata 
to  the  Pendleton  Bill,  to  be  heranafUr  explained.  Under  five 
heads,  he  sete  forth  what  he  declarei  to  be  in  effect  itn  ])rovi«ian«* 
Not  one  of  the.6e  stat^mente  is  warranted  by  the  Bill — nuaapfire* 
heriBions  and  mi^statementsy  in  etssenlial  particulars,  one  and  aU. 
The  two  moet  important  are  aheer  pnMliirt^  of  the  imaf^nation^ — 
not  bricks  without  straw  merely,  but  bricks  without  straw,  mortar^ 
or  8audf — airy  nothings,  elaborately  wrought  into  a  g(iH8amer  fop- 
treas  from  which  to  do  battle  against  the  reformers,  and  blow  the 
trumpet  of  peril  A  Bill  that  coutnius  not  a  word  on  either  sob- 
ject  is  elaborately  expounded  ajg  pn»\iding  a  life  tenure  of  ofltoe, 
and  aa  forbidding  officials  any  {tart — beyond  voting — in  polite 
idd  organization.  The  dreadful  consequencea  to  be  feared  &om 
these  hobgoblins  of  the  brain  fill  lugubrioujs  pagea  of  warning. 
When  the  minister  took  for  his  t^jct  the  last  four  words  from  the 
passage^  "  Let  him  that  is  upon  the  house-top  not  come  down,** 
he  waa  at  least  right  as  far  as  be  went  We  can  aeoount  for  Mr. 
Tourgee's  being,  in  perfect  good  faith^  wholly  in  the  vrrong 
hy  assuming — ^what  we  are  quite  sure  was  the  fact — that,  when 
he  undertook  to  instruct  the  public  in  regard  to  this  BiU^  his 
information  was  confined  to  the  contents  of  a  telegraphie  di«- 
patch  foimd  floating  in  the  newspapers — an  adequate  basis  on- 
doubt^Hily,  if  we  may  regard  his  article  as  a  burlesque.  That  it 
was  intended  as  such^  even  the  adornments  of  the  tale  suggest; 
Luther's  dispute  with  Zwinglius  about  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
example,  being  transformed  into  a  quarrel  over  the  method 
of  assaulting  Rome,  and  the  condemnation  and  the  burning 
of  Servetus  under  Calvin's  thirty-eight  articles,  each  of  them 
graceleas  to  the  last  degree,  doing  duty  as  a  roasting  for  *'  invent- 
ing a  new  theor\'  of  the  operation  of  grace,"  We  recognise 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Tourgee  does  not  defend  the  spoils  system. 
He  admits  great  e\il8  and  the  duty  of  reforming  them,  Oe 
is  half  a  reformer  himself,  profusely  as  he  abuses  all  reformera 
more  ad^'anced.  He  is  in  that  state  of  doubt  in  which  men 
incline  to  do  nothing,  and  are  impatient  with  those  ahead 
of  them.  There  are  many  such.  With  them  Thomas  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  apostles,  and  the  ass  going  from  one  bundle 
of  hay  to  another,  neither  eating  nor  working,  is  a  bettor 
beast  than  either  the  horse  or  the  ox,  who  have  no  doubt  about 
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their  fodder  and  no  end  of  work.     Tlie  doubtiii^  mocMl  ig 
liiipefiil. 

And  now  for  something  more  important.  When  the  iiati( 
Senate  with  many  important  nominations  before  it  has  been 
gaged  for  many  days  in  a  contest  of  phyeical  endtiraiioB,  1( 
to  angry  and  irreleirant  debates  over  an  attempt  to  make  a 
for  political  reasons^  in  mere  ministeriaL  or  eleiical  offices^ 
holders  of  which,  nnder  a  good  laystem,  wotdd  not  be  disto-l 
while  their  duties  were  properly  performed, — gndi  a  time  son 
is  fit  for  coDsidering  what  are  the  chance  of  sueh  a 
The  movement  in  tiaat  direetion,  which  for  some  years 
been  gaining  strength,  may  now  be  said  to  have  entered  apon 
new  phase.  The  peril  from  abuses  and  the  duty  of  arresi' 
tJiem  have  l>een  m  strongly  presented  that  they  are  now  admitted 
by  a  great  body  of  candid  and  thoughtfni  citizens,  who,  in  thift^ 
natural  coarse  of  reasoning,  torn  nejtt  to  the  metiiods  of  reli€[^!| 
thns  giving  that  enbject  a  prominence  unknown  before,  ill 
troubles  the  leaders  of  botii  parties  and  is  being  seriously  discu&seA 
among  the  people.  The  Eepublicanflj  in  various  ways  moiij 
pledged  and  embarrassed  by  methods  of  reform  from  which  many 
of  them  ghrink,^ — methods  which  stand  approved  by  decisive  ex- 
perience and  by  Uie  testimony  of  presidents  and  the  mc^t  com* 
potent  subordinates  of  their  own  choice  and  party, — are  consider^ 
log  whether  to  advance  upon  tiie  line  of  demonstrat^id  well-doing 
or  to  seek  relief  in  some  other  action  in  the  name  of  reform,  sim^ 
as  interfering  with  the  executive  control  of  removals  and  fixing 
short  terms  of  servi*^  by  act  of  Congress  j  methods  which  will 
obstruct  neither  patronage  nor  proscription,  but  will  add  new 
evils  to  the  old  ones.  In  the  meantime — and  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history — a  subordinate  officer,  with  no  strength  as  a  m^^ 
politician,  has  won  such  popularity,  simply  by  good  administra- 
tion upon  the  methods  which  his  party  shrinks  from  snstaining, 
that  public  opinion,  promptly  recognised  by  the  Prudent,  has 
not  only  made  him  Postmaster-Oenoral,  but,  equally  without 
precedent,  has  made  his  first  subordinate  head  of  the  New  York 
postroface.  The  better  methods  which  have  thus  taken  that  office 
out  of  partisan  politics  and  placed  the  trained  official,  by  whom 
those  methods  were  put  in  practioe,  at  the  head  of  the  post-office 
department^  have  also  gone  far  toward  a  like  victoiy  at  the  New 
York  custom-house.  The  public  estimate  of  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  late  in  that  office,  under  tiae  same  system  which  r^ 
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formed  the  postroffloe,  is  now  finding  smch  exiirasion  in  proto^ta 
and  petitions  Against  any  change  as  has  been  imtil  tbis  tune 
unknown  in  regard  to  any  subordinate  office.  What  may  be  tbi 
dir^t  result  in  this  first  oontest  between  partiflan  policy  and  the 
great  merc»itile  interests  of  the  eonntryi  over  Mew  York  custom- 
house  administaration,  is  yet  unoertain*  That  the  business  interesta 
will  win  the  day  in  the  not  remote  future  need  not  ho  doubted* 
Tlit^  facets  disclosed  cannot  be  suppressed  The  growtli  of  pnblio 
opinion  cannot  be  arrested.  Outside  official  and  partisan  drcies^ 
the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  is  clearly  marked  In  the  estab* 
lishment  of  Civil  Service  Reform  associations  in  the  larfsr 
cities,  and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  literature  upon  the  subject  of 
administration. 

The  Democrats,  estimating  the  oonsequenceSt  in  the  meanttme 
— ^we  do  not  inquire  in  what  degree  moved  by  selfish  sagacity  or 
by  patriotic  conviction,  and  doubtlees  by  both — have  certainly 
utilized  that  tendency  most  adroitly:  firsts  by  tendering  to  a 
Republican  President  an  appropriation^  repeatedly  requestcMi  both 
by  President  Grant  and  P^resident  Hayes,  of  $15^000  to  carr}'  for- 
ward the  reform  (and  by  aid  of  which  it  may  be  at  once  resumed) 
according  to  the  methods  which  both  these  Presidents  approved, 
under  the  $  1753  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  enacted 
by  a  Republican  Congress;  and,  second^  by  bringing  forward 
in  the  Senate  a  Bill  broadly  pledging  Congress  in  the  work  of 
reforms  pledge  and  cooperation  which  three  Republican  Pre^ 
idents  htive  declared  to  be  a  condition  of  thorough  reftnrm* 
This  Billf  eart^fnlly  prepared  by  an  association  of  genUemsa 
representing:  both  parties,  atid^  after  a  thorough  discussioa, 
approved  b>'  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  also  composed  of  mem- 
bt^rs  of  both  parties,  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Pendla* 
ton,  last  February,  aoc<M  1   by  an  able   rejwrt,  with  the 

approbation  of  every  ni»  -4  the  committee  who  attended 

its  meetings — including  members  of  both  parties.  It  hardly 
need  be  pointed  out  that  a  failure  by  an  administntion  to 
avail  itself  of  the  means  placed  at  its  disposal  by  this  appropria- 
tion for  advancing  the  work  of  reform — ^the  further  salutary  en- 
forcement of  which  both  President  Orant  and  President  H^yea 
declared  was  arrested  by  reason  of  Congress  rafnsing  an  appro- 
priation— is  likely  U)  be  accepted  as  a  repudiation  of  all 
purpose  of  removing  abuses  by  the  methods  thus  tested  and 
commended. 
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There  are  three  other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  subject : 
open  abandonment  of  all  pretense  of  a  reform  policy  ; 
resort  to  some  original  metliod ;  third,  the  snpport  of  the  Pefi4 
ton  Bill — if  the  latter  course  can  in  any  way  be  nKSonciled 
declining  to  use  the  $15,000  under  the  Eevdsed  Statutes*     It 
phun  that  action  or  inaction  under  the  present  phase  of  Uie 
ter — ^by  bringing  to  a  direct  practical  test  the  policy  of  the  doa 
nant  party  and  the  spirit  and  aim  of  those  reponsibl©  for 
direGtion — must  decide  not  only  whether  that  party  - 
after  have  credit  for  any  purpose  of  reform  or  any  gt* 
preference  on  the  part  of  those  who  treat    that    subject 
paramount^  but  also  whether  the  Democrats  are  to  be  allc 
to  destroy  or  capture  strength  from  that  quarter  through  n  m4 
promise  to  be  reformers  if  they  had  control  of  the  Govenimei 
These  considerations,  not  less  than  the  nature  of  its  provision 
give  much  significance  to  the  Pendleton   Bill.    It  is  likely^ 
think,  to  cause  an  important  debate  in  Congress  at  the  M 
session. 

The  greater  evils  of  the  spoils  system  are  these :  first^  the  ^ 
of  the  appointing  power  by  the  executive  and  his  subordinates  i 
personal  oad  partisan  objects  j  second,  the  usurped  contn:>l  of  ' 
power  by  members  of  Congress — which  impairs  tlie  counterpoil 
of  the  Govenmient — and  its  prostitution  for  the  same  obje 
which  enables  Congressmen  to  coerce  the  President,  to  con< 
salaries  upon  their  unworthy  henchmen  pushed  uit<^)  the  de 
ments,  and  to  secure  votes  by  the  promise  of  places ;  third, 
san  chieftains,  officials,  and  managers  foisting  their  incompei 
favorites  upon  the  public  service  and  using  them  Uy  control 
ventions,  nominations,  and  elections ;  fourth,  political  assessmc 
by  which  pubUc  servants  are  robbed  to  fill  the  party  treiLsury  j 
to  make  the  party  managers  and  the  pohtician  class  independe 
of  the  people  j    fifth,  promotions  without  merit — insults  to  t?\ 
competent  official — and  the  consequent  impairment  of 
and  honorable  competition  in  the  public  service ;   sixth,  r^no^ 
without  cause,  which  repel  the  most  worthy  who  would  apply 
offices,  and  make  servile  dependents  of  so  many  who  fill  tiit 
besides  in  various  ways  tending  to  extravagance,  c^>rruption, 
inefficiency.    These  despotic  and  corrupt  influences  taking 
place  of  merit,  duty,  and  the  public  welfare  tis  controlling 
Biderations  in  appointments,  render  it  very  difficidt  for  the 
having  the  appointing  power  to  make  a  good  appointment  if  he 
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wifihes  to  do  so.  This  difficulty  beoometf  greater  in  the  degred 
that  t^e  locatioii  of  an  office  is  a  center  of  poUtieat  activity  and 
those  in  office  are  numerous.  When  the  nombers  are  such  tliat 
the  head  of  the  office  has  no  adeqtiati^  opportunity  of  knowing 
mdividn^  qualifleations, — and  eepecially  in  the  Uirgt^r  offioes 
where  he  does  not  know  even  the  names  of  many  of  Uio^e  under 
him, — tiie  appointing  officer  is  forced  to  rely  for  ii  m 

upon  the  patronage-broker  and  office-filling  clafis  of  ^  nm 
whom  that  eystem  makes  sapreme  over  appointments.  In  these 
larger  offices^  for  that  reason,  and  also  becausMi  alniiies  sre  the 
greatest,  examinations  as  to  capacity  are  most  net^ltxl,  mostusefal, 
and  should  be  first  required.  They  had  became  *^o  indispensable 
prior  to  1853  that,  in  that  year  and  in  1855,  examinations  were 
provided  for  by  act  of  Congress  and  have  since  beoi  oontinuedy 
though  by  meOioda  the  m(^t  defective  and  faulty;  and  they 
were  (doubtless  intentionally)  so  conditioned  tiiat  only  those 
could  be  examined  who  had  been  selected  and  sent  for  for  that 
purpose  by  the  very  officials  and  politicians  who^  as  already  stated, 
had  monopolised  the  appointments  and  filled  and  ruled  the  puUic 
service.  Without  the  consent  of  those  mono{H>li3tfi,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  be  examined.  These  acts  conferred  on  the  oitixen  no 
right  to  go  into  the  examination.  The  capacity  of  those  reodl* 
ing  the  public  service  was,  even  when  the  examinations  were 
thus  restricted  to  the  selected  favorites,  considerably  improv«i^ 
for  some  dunces  were  arrested ;  but  the  old  monopoly  was  not 
broken  up,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  that  it 
should  be.  It  Is  only  the  open  competitive  exaniinations^--so 
long  found  salutary  in  (^reat  Britain  and  other  wellgovemed 
countries,  first  recommended  and  applied  in  this  country  by 
President  Grant,  later  resumed  by  President  Hayes  and  com* 
mended  for  their  good  effects  by  President  Garfield  tn  speecfafia 
in  Congress,  and  proved  to  be  so  beneficial  at  the  post-office  and 
custom-house  at  New  York  City — whieli  are  sufficient  to  break 
up  this  monopoly.  They  open  a  free  passage  to  the  worthy  to 
go  and  be  examined.  They  give  tlie  appointing  officer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  selection  of  the  most  competent  from  among 
the  competitors.  They  say  to  the  old  monopolists,  you  shall 
no  longer  control  the  gates  to  the  public  service ;  they  shall  be 
free^  so  tjiat  the  Government  may  bring  the  moi?t  worthy  into 
its  service.  There  is  no  space  for  citing  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence^  here  and  abroad,  which  proves  that  competitive  ezamina- 
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tions  result  in  superior  official,  greater  economy,  and  pt 
more  efficient  administration.    It  \&  plain  that  such  exami 
break  up  patronage  and  the  giving  of  places  for  voteSy 
they  allow  no  man  to  get  a  plaoe  through  bargainB  or  infli: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  organized  under 
Grant's  administration  pursuant  to  the  law  of  1871^ — a  lav 
various  ways  defective,  though  sound  in  principle— had  for  j 
object  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  a  just  sTStaml 
competitive  examinations.    That  the  execiution  of  this  law 
imperfect  and   unsatisfactory  is  well  known.     Yet    Presid 
Grant  to  the  last  bore  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effectd  of 
petitive  examinations  under  it,  and  in  his  last  message  i 
subject  expressed  his  mortification  because  the  refusal 
appropriation  by  Congress  had  arrested  the  work  of  reform. 
Pendleton  BiU  appears  to  supply  the  defects  in  the  statute  j 
1871.    It  puts  the  Commission  upon  a  better  basis  by  p^o^il] 
adequate  safeguards  and  regulations  for  the  discharge  of  tte 
duties.  • 

The  appointing  power  under  the  Constitution  and  the  duty  J 
appoint  tiie  most  worthy  rest  with  the  President,  or  are 
by  such  heads  of  departments  as  they  may  be  conferred  Hi 
by  act  of  Congress.  The  function  of  the  Commission  is  not 
interfere  with  this  power,  but  to  aid  the  President  and  headii] 
departments  in  its  proper  exercise  by  ascertaining  who  havtj 
most  adequate  qualifications.  The  Commission  has  no  author 
over — ^no  function  to  interfere  with — appointments.  It  reports  \ 
the  President  the  relative  qualifications,  the  evidence  of  wi 
remains  permanently  on  record^  so  far  as  the  competitions 
dose  them,  of  those  who  have  competed.  The  President 
heads  of  departments  select  from  the  candidates  appearing  best 
qualifled,  as  they  select  from  among  those  examined  under  Ihe 
laws  of  18M  and  1855.  The  great  differences  are  (1)  in  the  per- 
sons who  may  be  examined,  and  (2)  in  the  efficiency  of  Umi 
methods  of  examination.  In  either  ease,  the  theory  and  afastraet 
principle  are  that  qualifications^  and  not  mere  influence^  should 
control.  It  is  only  competitive  examinations  that  effectively 
apply  that  theory  and  principle  in  practice.  The  poi 
of  discipline  over  those  in  the  public  service  and 
regulate  the  doing  of  the  public  work,  if  primarily  and 
fitly  with  the  President^  is  yet  a  power  which  Congress  iu  son 
degree  shares.    In  that  view^  Congress,  in  this  biU,  daolareft 
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policy  in  rBgard  to  regolatioii^  or  rolaSi  whioh  the  Ereeotive 
is  to  prepare  and  apply  aooording  to  thi»  irnrying  exj^nde^  of 
the  public  service ;  and  so  far  aad  im)  far  only  mid  with  sach  oon- 
ditions  as  the  Elxeeativo  may  appmvo.  No  uoDstitiitional  |K>wi>ir 
of  the  President  on  the  subject  can  be  impainxl  if  thi^  liill 
shall  become  a  law.  The  rules  and  regxdatians  U2idi<r  tho  Bill 
may  be  to  this  efifect:  (1)  Competitive  eacaminatious  as  to  capoe- 
ity  in  all  appropriate  casM  for  aitbEumon  to  the  servioe;  (2) 
entranoe  to  the  service,  as  a  ju^nentl  rtde,  at  the  lower  grades ; 
(3)  probation  or  trial  of  business  ejkjiacity  before  actual  appoint* 
ment;  (4)  promotion  for  merit;  (5)  exemption  fh>m  poUtioal 
assessments  and  from  liability  to  remo%7d  for  refusing  to  p^r 
them  \  (6)  no  removals  without  proper  eause ;  and  (7)  an  ^id  cf 
the  use  of  official  authority  to  ooerce  elections  and  political 
action,  the  of&cial  having  the  liberty  of  other  citix«tn%  save  so 
far  as  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  occupies  hinu  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  enable  the  President  to  remove 
the  many  abuses  for  which  such  provisions,  duly  enforcedf  are 
manifestly  a  remedy ;  and  its  passage  by  Ckmgreas  would  seem  to 
discharge  the  dufy  of  that  body  on  this  subject 

The  Exeoutive  takes,  by  tiie  Constitution^  great  power^  yet 
unexercised^  for  the  removal  of  such  abuses  \  and,  with  this  Bill 
a  law,  that  power  would  seem  to  be  ample.  Thereafter  the 
reep<nisibility  for  their  eontinuanoe  would  rest  almost  whdlj 
upon  himi  justly  upon  him  who  ought  to  take— who  ought  to 
feel  it  equally  a  duty  and  an  honor  to  takc^— the  lead  and  have 
the  responsibility  in  purifying  and  rendering  efficient  his  own 
department.  Heretofore  Congress,  quite  as  much  as  the  ^tmk- 
dent,  has  been  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  executive 
department  If  this  bill  impaired  the  authority  or  the  respouA- 
bility  of  the  President,  or  was  an  assumption  of  power  by 
Congress,  it  would  certainly  be  objectionable.  We  cannot  see 
that  such  is  the  fact^  but  rather  that  C'ongress  would^  by  its 
enactment,  abandon  its  long-continued  and  disastrous  usurpa- 
tion, and  the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments  would  be 
secured  a  real  liberty  to  perform  their  plain  dufy  under  tlae 
Constitution. 

Apparently  with  a  view  to  tbe  most  ample  experience  before 
its  general  Woreement,  the  new  system,  under  this  Bill,  is 
not  to  be  put  in  practioe,  except  in  the  great  dep^tmenta  at 
Washington  and  in  post-offices  and  custom^haufles  having  as 
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many  as  fifty  clerks — perhaps  there  are  about  forty  of 
offlces^and  there  the  abuses  are  greatest — uutO  the  I^re&i^ 
jBhaU  direct  it  to  be  done.    He,  of  course^  will  be  gtiid^J 
the  resulta  in  these  large  offices.    The  Bill  interferes  in  no  " 
witli  the  term  or  tenure  of  office,  except  by  commtttiu|f 
grefis  to  the  theory  that  removals  should  not  be  made  for  i 
ing  to  pay  political  assessments.    A  law  of  1820  and  some 
acts,  as  is  well  known,  have  reduced  the  term  of  post 
collectors,  and  certain  other  offi(?ers  to  four  years,  then^l 
ing  more  frequent  and  demoralizing  contests  for  those" 
ihBXL  would  have  existed  if  the  term  had  remained  what  it 
under  the  Constitution  itself.     The   Pendleton   Bill,    hon 
leaves  these  acts  undisturbed.    A  measure  sci  moderate  and 
fuUy  guarded  may  perhaps  enable  the  friends  of  reform  in  1 
parties  to  unite  in  its  support. 

What  is  tbe  most  appropriate  term  for  these  offioes — if  a  ; 
term  be  found  ad^dsable — can  be  better  determined  after  we 
had  more  experience  under  a  system  which  brings  persons 
office  because  they  are  most  worthy  to  fill  them.    Then  we 
hope    that  partisan   influence   will   be  so  much   excluded 
excessive  acti%dty  for  securing  places  so  much  allayed  that 
will  be  a  fair  degree  of  wisdom  and  independence  for  settling  1 
question  wisely.    The  only  term  t^t  oould  now  be  fixed| 
probably  be  one  of  four  years.     Strange  fallacies  seem 
credence  as  to  the  relation  between  the  reform  system,  or 
petitive  examinations,  and  the  term  of  office.    The  way  of  get 
into  office  may — almost  necessarily  does— determine  the  kind 
man  you  have  there,  but  in  no  way  the  length  of  time  he  isl 
stay.    The  shorter  the  time  he  is  to  stay,  the  more  he  ne^^i 
know  when  he  enters ;  for  if  be  have  but  Uttle  time  to  leanu  he 
may  go  out  by  the  time  he  has  fairly  mastered  his  duties, 
better  men  the  people  get  for  office,  the  more  inclined 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  keep  them  a  considerable  time.     Yet, 
whatever  way  persons  may  come  into  the  service,  it  is  too 
for  alignment  that  the  term  may  be  long  or  short    It  mayj 
for  six  months,  as  in  some  of  the  New  England  colonies,  or  j 
one  year,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Athenian  generals;  or  for  t^ 
years,  so  ajs  to  make  the  place  of  every  porter,  door-keeper,  i 
washerwoman   dependent    upon    the    result  of   a    Presideol 
election ;  or  it  may  be  for  any  longer  time,  as  the  public 
may  require.    If  a  man  selects  a  good  wife  rather  thao  a  bad 
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one,  be  iis  uut,  for  that  rcmxiu,  preveBt^^  from  g:ettiDg  a  divorcse ; 
or  chooses  a  oompetent  doeUir  rather  tbati  a  ([uairk,  ht*  in  aot 
for  that  re&flOD  compeUed  never  to  dismiBB  him,  hiiwever  taueh 
the  probabilitieci  may  be  increased  that  it  will  be  a  loogei*  time 
before  he  will  wish  to  do  »o.  Theoricf^  and  asimmptiom)  to  the 
cMiutrary  would  never  liavo  Xumn  advanced  were  they  not  needed 
to  siifitain  a  spoils  system  indefensible  npiiu  mmnA  remsoning. 

It  is  only  neoessary  to  consider  the  character  of  tJie  exiituig 
abuses  which  we  have  stated  to  see  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  grow  out  of  the  way  of  getting  into  office,  and  the  partisaii 
and  corrupt  influencefi  to  which  officials  are  constantly  subjected. 
Nearly  all  theae  abuses  existed  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  in 
Great  Brit^un  before  the  reform  system  was  enfon^ed^  and  where 
the  tenure  was  during  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  The  eompati* 
tive  system  removed  them.  There  will  be  few  removals  without 
cause  when  the  vacancy  can  be  filleil  only  through  «m»i  ti^ 

and  nut  by  influence  and  pushing.     Now  officials  are  }•  it 

in  order  that  favorites  may  be  pushed  in.  Where  eompetitiou 
prev&ils;  the  favorite  of  the  great  politician  is  veiy  likely  to  be 
beaten  by  a  more  worthy  competitor  destitute  of  influence. 

A  life  ti^rm  of  office  is  out  of  the  question.  Neither  childraii 
nor  dotards  are  useful  in  administering  the  government  We 
must  select  officials  by  means  that  will  secure  the  most  competent. 
They  must  go  out  of  the  ser\'ic«  when — and  if  the  public  interest 
is  U)  be  regarded,  only  when — they  cease  tt*  be  the  most  useful  to 
be  in  it.  The  right  to  remove,  and  the  duty  to  n^move— ^ualfy 
easential  to  discipline^  to  effidenoyy  and  to  economy — must  exist, 
and  removals  ought  to  be  made^  and  alike  whether  terms  be  long 
or  short:  (1)  For  incompetency,  mental  or  phj-sieal^  for  the  public 
work;  (2)  by  reason  of  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense^  at  least 
if  involving  dishonesty;  (3)  for  immoral  or  dishonest  conduct, 
dangerous  or  disgraceful  to  official  life;  (4)  for  willful  disobedi- 
ence to  legal  and  reasonable  regulations  or  instructions^  at  least 
if  persisted  in ;  and  perhapa  for  some  other  causes. 

Whether,  contrary  to  the  practice  from  the  beginning,  there 
should  be  an  arbitrary  limitation,  either  based  on  the  time  they 
have  held  their  particular  offices  (or  any  and  all  offices  in  the 
Federal  service)  or  upon  the  age  they  have  readied^ — according  to 
which  there  would  be  a  rotaium  among  tJie  tens  of  thousands  of 
clerks  in  all  the  departments  and  in  all  the  post-offices,  custom* 
houseSy  and  otlier  offices  in  the  country, — or  whethm*  tJie  original 
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oonstitotional  term  ehould  still  prevail,  wiU^  when  thoti^htfd^ 
considered,  be  found  a  grave  questioiij  iBvolving  the  indepeod 
ence  of  the  Executive,  the  counterpoise  of  otit  system     A  four 
years*  term  woidd,  for  exainplej  require — aside  from  all  remmwl 
for  cause  and  without  cause — ^more  changes  at  Washington  mA 
year  than  have  taken  place  there  under  any  adminisfcratioii,  mm 
at  least  one  change  every  day  in  the  custom -honse  at  New  Yoi^ 
in  other  words^  changes  as  frequent,  for  an  establiEhed  order  d 
things,  as  have  ever  taken  plaee  in  the  most  proscriptiv^e  P^^^'M 
following  a  presidentiaJ  election !    The  partisan  machine  foi 
filling  vacancies  would  need  to  be  kept  working  every  day.    It| 
oonstant  activity  would  trouble  the  clamor  smd  the  preasorl 
for  removala    Who  can  say  they  would  be  resisted  t     If  thf 
rule  is  to  be  laid  down  that  a  clerk  is  to  go  out  arbitrarily^ 
at  a  particular  time,  and  not  because  he  has  ceased  to  be 
best  clerk^  what  good  reason  could  be  given  agaixtst  sending 
away  at  once,  when  another,  an  official  or  partisan  favori 
pushed  for  the  place  f    Since  the  right  to  remove  for  ci).us€  m 
remain,  however  short  the  term,  it  might,  as  easily  &b  now, 
abused  for  such  a  purpose.    If  rotation,  on  the  commonislie 
theory  of  giving  everybody  a  chance  to  get  into  offic©j  is  taj| 
bring  the  term  down  to  four  years,  the  very  reasoning  on  which] 
rotation  rests  would  require  that  the  term  should  be  shortenejR 
by  arbitrary  removals,  or  further  reduced,  if  need  be,  to  four 
moutJis,  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  there  are  still  outsiders 
demanding  offices.     In  the  very  name  of  rotation,  they  would' 
demand  it.      Such  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  depart 
ing  from  the  feme  rule,  which  is,  to  fix  the  term  of  office  with: 
stem  and  sole  reference  to  the  most  beneficial  doing  of  the  pub- 
lic work.    Every  other  rule  is  the  rule  of  demagogues  and  com- 
munists, demoralizing  as  an  example,  disaatrons  in  its  effeetap 
impracticable  in  its  enforcement. 

DOBMAN  B.   E4TOK. 
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8DIGB  the  war,  public  attention  hm  been  drawn  mm^  m  iMi 
to  the  marked  dedine  in  American  shipping.  It  hae  been  gener- 
ally assumed  and  conceded  that  this  was  a  matter  for  regret,  and 
some  diseusision  has  arisen  as  to  remedies — what  to  do,  in  fact^  in 
order  to  brin^  it  about  that  ^Vmericang  should  own  ships.  In 
these  diBCUfiidouSy  there  ha8  generally  been  a  confusion  apparent 
in  regard  to  three  things  which  ought  to  be  very  oaretully  diatiii- 
guished  from  each  other:  ahip^building^  the  eairying  trader  and 
foreign  conuneree. 

First  As  to  ship->>uilding— Americana  began  to  build  shipa^  at 
an  industry^  within  fifteen  ^^ears  after  the  aettiament  at  Maa^cfao* 
sette  Bay.  They  competed  suooeoBftally  as  ship-build«m»  belot« 
the  Revolution,  with  the  Dutch  and  Englidi,  and  they  sold  ships 
to  be  used  by  their  rivals.  Tonnage  and  navigation  laws  pl&yed 
an  important  part  in  the  question  of  separation  between  the 
ocktonies  and  England,  and  the  same  laws  took  an  important 
place  in  the  formation  of  the  FedsEral  Constitution.  One  generic 
tion  was  required  for  the  people  of  this  eouiatry  to  get  over  the 
hard  logic^  twist  in  the  notion  that  laws  which  were  pernicious 
when  laid  by  Great  Britain  were  beneficial  when  laid  by  ourselves. 
The  vacillation  which  has  marked  the  history  of  our  laws  about 
tonnage  and  navigation  is  such  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
traoe  the  effects  of  legislation  upon  ship-building*  In  the  decade 
1860-1860  a  veiy  great  decline  in  the  niunber  of  ships  buite, 
especially  for  ooeao  traffio,  began  to  be  marked  Sails  begsa  to 
give  way  to  steam^  but  the  building  of  8U^am*ships  required  great 
advantages  of  every  kind  in  the  production  of  engines  and  other 
f^pnratns— that  is,  it  required  the  presence,  in  a  highly  developed 
state,  of  a  number  of  important  auxiliary  and  oooperating  indoi^ 
tries.  As  iron  was  introduced  into  ship-building,  of  course  (be 
ship-building  industzy  became  dependent  upon  cheap  supplies  of 
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iron,  as  it  had  before  Jbeeu  dependent  on  cheap  snppUee  of 
wood.  No  doubt  these  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  industr^r 
itself  have  been  the  chief  cauise  of  the  decline  in  ship-building  in 
this  country,  and  legislation  has  only  had  incidental  efiteets.  It 
is  a  plain  fact  of  history  that  the  decline  in  ship-bmlding  began 
before  the  war  and  the  high  tariff.  Of  course  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  changes  in  the  conditions  of  an  industry  are  inevitable. 
They  are  not  to  be  avoided  by  any  legislation.  They  are  annoy* 
ing  because  they  break  up  acquired  habits  and  established 
routinej  and  they  involve  loss  in  a  change  from  one  industry  to 
another,  but  legiidation  can  never  do  anything  but  cause  that 
loss  to  fall  on  some  other  set  of  people  instead  of  on  tboae 
directly  interested.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become 
certiiin  that  steel  is  to  be  the  matrcrial  of  ocean  vessels — a  new 
improvement  which  will  not  t-end  to  bring  the  industry  back  to 
this  country.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  decline  in  ship- 
building of  the  last  twenty-five  years  seems  to  indicate  that 
somebody  else  than  ourselves  must  build  the  world's  ships  for 
the  present.  We  have,  by  legislative  devices,  forced  the  produc- 
tion of  a  few  ocean  steamers,  but  these  cases  prove  nothing  to 
the  contrary  of  our  ioference.  If  this  nation  has  a  hobby  for 
owning  some  ships  built  in  this  country^  and  is  willing  to  pay 
enough  for  the  gratification  of  that  hobby,  no  doubt  it  can 
secure  the  pleasure  it  seeks.  A  fisherman  who  has  caoglit 
nothing  sometimes  buys  fish  at  a  fancy  price.  He  saves  hinuself 
mortification  and  gets  a  dinner,  but  the  possession  of  the  fish 
does  n(»t  prove  that  he  has  profitably  employed  his  time  or  that 
he  has  had  sport. 

Beeond.  The  carrj^ng  trade  differs  from  ship-building  as  wan- 
ing differs  from  wagon -buU ding.  Carrying  is  the  industry  of 
men  who  own  ships.  Their  interests  are  more  or  less  hostile  to 
those  of  the  ship-builders.  Ship-owners  want  to  buy  new  ships 
at  low  prices.  They  want  the  number  of  competing  ships  kept 
small.  They  want  freights  high.  In  all  these  points  the  interat 
of  the  ship-bmlder  is  the  opposite.  The  ship-owner  is  indifferent 
where  he  gets  his  ships.  He  only  wants  them  cheap  and  gfKML 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  the  matter  any  more  than  there  is  ia 
the  purchase  of  wagons  by  an  express  company,  or  carriages  by 
a  livery-stable  keeper* 

Third,  Foreign  commerce  is  still  anotier  thing.  It  oonsa^te 
in  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  one  country  for  those  of 
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another.  The  merchant  wante  plenty  ot  nhipi  to  carry  all  the 
gooda  at  tilie  lowest  poa^ble  freight^  Imt  it  i^  of  no  iroportuoe 
to  him  where  the  ships  were  built,  or  who  owns  and  saila  tbeffi. 
A  ertatement  and  definition  of  these  three  industriea  snfllaea 
to  show  what  confusiun  mn^t  arise  in  any  discussion  in  which 
they  are  not  properly  distingoished  It  is  plain  that  there  are 
three  different  qoestions ;  (1)  Can  the  fanner  build  a  Tdikde  t 
(2)  Can  he  get  his  crop  carried  to  market  t  (3)  Can  he  adl  faia 
cropT  It  is  evident  that  a  oonntry  which  needs  a  protective 
tariff  on  iron  and  steel  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  building  ahipe 
for  ocean  traffic.  For  the  oonntry  which,  by  the  hypothesis^ 
needs  a  proteetiTe  tariff  on  iron  and  steel  cannot  produce  those 
articles  as  cheaply  as  some  other  country.  Its  ships,  however, 
must  compete  upon  the  ocean  with  those  of  the  country  which 
has  cheap  iron  and  steeL  The  former  embody  a  larger  capital 
than  the  latter,  and  they  must  be  driven  from  the  ocean,  I^ 
then,  subsidies  are  given  to  protect  the  carrying  trade,  when 
prosecuted  in  ships  built  of  protected  iron,  the  loss  is  transferred 
from  the  ship-owners  to  the  people  who  pay  taxes  on  shore. 
These  taxes,  however^  add  to  the  cost  of  production  of  all  things 
produced  in  the  country,  and  thereby  lessen  the  power  of  the 
country  to  compete  in  foreign  commerce.  This  lessens  the 
amount  of  goods  to  be  carried  both  out  and  in,  lowers  &eighta, 
throws  ships  out  of  use^  checks  the  building  of  ships,  and  the 
whole  series  of  legislative  aids  and  encouragements  must  be 
begun  over  again^  with  a  repetition  and  intensification  of  the 
same  results.  As  long  as  the  system  lasts  it  works  down, 
and  the  statistics  show,  very  naturally,  that  fewer  and  fewer 
ships  are  built  in  the  country,  and  that  less  and  less  of  the 
carrying  trade  is  carried  on  under  the  national  flag.  In  view  of 
tile  three  different  and  sometimes  adverse  interests  which  are 
connected  by  their  relation  to  the  shipping  question^  it  is  not 
siarange  that  when  the  representatives  of  those  interests  meet  to 
tsry  to  consider  that  question,  there  should  simply  be  a  scramble 
between  them  to  see  which  should  capture  the  convention.  The 
last  convention  of  this  sort  was  captured  by  the  owners  of  a  lot 
of  unsalable  and  unsailable  old  hulks,  who  had  hit  upon  the 
brilliant  ide^  of  getting  tiie  nation  to  pay  them  an  annual 
bounty  for  the  use  of  their  antiquated  and  dilapidated  property. 
Strange  to  say,  in  a  country  which  is  charged  with  being  too 
practical  and  hard-headedf  tins  proposition  reoeived  respeotfnl 
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attention  ^id  eonsideration.  It  is  also  strange  that  oar  peopbiJ 
should  believe  tliat  taxing  farmers  to  force  the  productioD  nf" 
ii'on,  taxing  farmers  again  to  force  the  production  of  ships  out 
of  protected  iron,  and  tajdng  farmers  again  to  pay  subsidies  toi 
enable  protected  ships  to  do  business^  is  a  way  to  make  thia] 
countay  rich. 

So  soon  as  the  three  different  industrieBj  or  departmentB  of] 
busineBs,  which  I  have  described  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  it  is  apparent  that  the  fundamental  one  of  the  three  is 
foreign  commerce.  K  we  have  no  commerce  we  need  jek>  otfty* 
ing,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  bidld  ships.  If  we  have  foreign 
commerce  its  magnitude  determines  the  amount  of  demand  there 
is  for  freight  and  for  ships.  The  circle  of  taxation  which  I  have 
described  above,  and  which  is  obviously  only  a  kind  of  circuit, 
described  from  and  upon  the  farmer  as  a  center  and  fulcrum  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole,  is  necessarily  and  constantly 
vicious,  because  it  presses  down  on  the  foreign  commerce,  which 
is  the  proper  source  of  support  for  carrying  and  ship-buildiiig* 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  emancipation  of  foreign  commerce  from ' 
all  trammels  of  every  sort  is  the  only  means  of  increasixig  the 
natui'al,  normal,  and  spontaneous  support  of  carrying  ajid  ship* 
building,  assuming  that  the  carrying  trade  and  ship^building  are 
ends  in  themselves. 

It  is,  however,  no  object  at  all  for  a  country  to  have  eithar 
ship-building  industry,  or  carrjdng  trade,  or  foreign  oammeroat  1 
Herein  lies  tiie  f imdamental  fallacy  of  all  the  popular  and  Con*  I 
gressional  discussions  about  ships  and  commerce.      It  is  only^ 
important  that  the  whole  population  should  be  engaged  in  those 
industries  which  wiH  pay  the  best  xmder  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.    For  the  sake  of  exposing  the  true  doctrine  about  the 
matter,  we  may  suppose  (what  is  not  concei%^able  as  a  pofistbld 
fact)  that  a  country  might  not  find  greater  profit  in  the  axpoite- 
tion  of  any  pait  of  any  of  its  products  than  in  the  home  use  of 
the  same.     If  this  could  be  true,  and  if  it  were  reidize^t  tbt» 
proof  of  it  would  be  that  no  foreign  trade  would  exist.     There 
would  be  no  ground  for  regret  since  the  people  were  aatisfled 
and  were  better  off  than  as  if  they  had  a  foreign  trade.   CarxTing 
trade  and  ship-building  would  not  exist 

If  a  cotmtry  had  a  foreign  trade  of  any  magnitude  whotener^ 
it  would  not  be  any  object  for  that  country  to  do  its  own  carry^ 
ing.    The  figures  which  show  the  amount  paid  by  th<f  pciople  of 
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tli&  Unitcid  StasliGS  to  non-AmericftQ  ship-own/^s  for  Craght^  sod 
the  flgniw  wiiidk  ebow  the  fnnall  percentBge  of  our  f oreigD  iscm^ 
m&ece  which  is  Qorriiid  under  the  Americftfi  fta^,  in  theuiMlveft 
prove  nothing  at  alL  The  only  question  which  is  of  importanee 
is  thiB :  Are  the  p^pl^  of  the  ITnited  Stales  better  einplojed 
now  than  they  would  be  if  engagt^d  in  owning  and  tailing  diip«t 
If  they  were  under  no  restrmnts  or  interferences,  that  question 
also  would  answer  itfielf.  If  Americans  owned  no  ahips  and 
sailed  no  ships,  but  hired  the  people  of  oUier  countries  to  do 
their  oc^m  transportation  for  them,  it  would  sisiply  prove  tint 
Americans  had  some  better  employment  for  tb^  d^tal  and 
labor.  They  would  get  their  transportation  aecompliidied  a8 
eheaply  as  possible.  Tliat  is  all  they  cBre  for^  and  it  would 
bo  as  foolish  for  any  nation  to  insist  on  doing  its  own  ocean 
transportation,  devoting  to  this  use  capital  and  labor  which 
might  be  otherwise  more  profitably  employed,  as  it  wo<dd  be 
for  a  merchant  to  insist  on  doing  his  own  carting,  wheo 
some  person  engaged  in  carting  offered  him  a  contract  atk 
more  advantageous  terms  than  those  on  which  he  could  do  the 
work. 

Furthermore,  the  people  of  a  oonntry  which  had  little  foreign 
commerce  might  find  it  very  advantageous  to  prosecute  the  oar- 
rying  trade.  In  history,  the  great  trading  nations  have  been 
those  which  had  a  small  or  poor  territory  at  home.  The  Dutch 
were  the  great  carriers  of  tie  seventeenUi  and  eighteenth  oent- 
uries,  when  the  f«)nngn  commerce  of  thrir  own  territory  wii 
insigniflcant  The  New  Englanders  of  the  last  century  and  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  became  the  carriers  of  com- 
modities to  and  fro  between  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
between  our  Middle  and  Southern  States  and  the  rest  of  the  worUL 
They  took  to  the  sea  because  their  land  did  not  furnish  them  with 
prodDcts  which  could  ronunerate  their  capital  and  labor  so  well 
as  the  carrying  trade  did.  They  won  a  high  reputation  for  the 
merchant  service,  which  was  in  their  hands,  and  they  earned 
fortunes  by  energy,  enterprise,  promptitude,  and  fidelity.  The 
carrying  trade  is  an  industry  like  any  other.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  desirable  in  itself  than  any  other.  In  any  natu- 
ral and  rational  state  of  things  it  would  be  absurd  to  be  writing 
essays  about  it  If  any  one  thought  he  could  make  more  profit 
in  that  business  than  in  some  other  he  would  set  about  it. 
Whan  the  census  was  taken  he  would  be  found  busy  at  that 
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bofiiness,  would  be  so  reported,  and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  the  matter  as  a  phenomenon  of  public  interest. 

If  a  nation  had  forei^  commerce,  and  some  of  its  eittzens 
found  the  carrying  trade  an  advantageous  employment  for  their 
labor  and  capital  as  compared  with  other  possible  indtiBtriee  in 
the  country,  it  would  not  follow  that  some  other  citizeDs  of  that 
Goimtry  ought  to  engage  in  ship-building.  It  is  no  object  to 
build  ships,  but  only  to  get  such  ships  as  are  wanted,  in  the  moct 
advantageous  manner.  If  a  man  should  refuse  to  carry  on  a 
carting  business  unless  he  could  make  his  own  wagons,  it  would 
be  such  a  reflection  on  Ms  good  sense  that  his  business  credit 
would  be  very  low.  If  some  Americans  could  buy  and  sail  ships 
so  as  to  make  profits,  what  is  the  sense  of  saying  that  they  shall 
not  do  it,  because  some  other  Americans  cannot  build  ships  at  a 
profit?  Only  one  answer  to  this  question  has  ever  been  offered 
by  anybody,  and  that  is  the  prediction  that,  some  day,  if  we  go 
without  ships  long  enough,  we  shaU,  by  the  mere  process  of 
going  without,  begin  to  get  some, — a  prediction  for  which  the 
prophets  give  no  guarantee,  in  addition  to  their  personal  authority , 
save  the  fact  that  we  have  fewer  ships  and  worse  ones  every  year. 

I  have  said  above  that,  if  there  were  no  restraints  or  inter- 
ferences, we  should  simply  notice  whether  any  Americans  took  to 
the  carrying  trade  or  not,  and  should  thence  infer  that  they 
might  or  might  not  be  better  employed  in  some  other  industry- 
It  is  impossible,  now,  to  say  whether,  if  all  restrictions  were 
removed,  the  carrying  trade  or  ship-building  would  be  profitable 
industries  in  the  United  States  or  not.  Any  opinion  given  by 
anybody  on  that  point  is  purely  speculative*  The  present  state 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  of  the  mannfactora  of 
engines  and  machinery,  is  so  artificial  that  no  one  can  judge 
what  would  be  the  possibilities  of  those  industries  under  an 
entirely  different  state  of  things.  It  is,  however,  just  becaoBe 
the  present  state  of  things  prevents  a  free  trial  that  it  is  indefen- 
sible. We  are  working  in  the  dark  and  on  speculation  all  tbe 
time.  We  have  none  of  the  natural  and  proper  tests  and  guanm- 
tees  for  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  controlled  by  the  pi^edio- 
tions  of  prophets,  the  notions  of  dogmatizers,  the  crude  errors 
of  superficial  students  of  history,  the  wrong-headed  inferences 
of  shallow  observers,  and  the  selfish  machinations  of  interestad 
persons.  We  can  distinguish  many  forces  which  are  at  wotk  oa 
our  ship-building  and  on  our  durying  trade,  but  none  of 
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genuine  or  respectable.  We  are  iuhmitting  to  restmints  and 
losses  and  we  have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  we  Bhall  ever  win 
any  compensation.  The  teaching  of  eoonomio  sdenee  u  diB^ 
tinctly  that  we  never  shall  win  any.    We  are  expending  capital 

itbont  any  measurement  or  adjustment  of  the  quid  pro  quo, 

e  lire  sf^^nding  without  caletdation^  and  receiving  something  or 
nothing, — we  do  not  know  which.  The  wrong  of  aU  this  is  not 
in  the  assumption  that  we  have  not  oertain  industries  which  we 
would  have  (for  we  cannot  tell  whether  that  is  so  or  not),  but 
the  wrong  is  in  the  arbitrary  interference  which  prevents  us 
from  having  them,  if  any  man  wants  to  put  his  capital  into 
them,  and  which  prevents  us  from  obtaining  the  proper  facts  on 
which  to  base  a  judgment  about  the  state  and  relations  of  indus- 
tries in  the  country. 

Whenever  the  question  of  ships  is  raised,  the  damor  for  sub- 
sidies and  bounties  is  renewed,  and  we  are  told  again  that  Eng- 
land has  established  her  commerce  by  snbsidiee.  It  would  be 
well  if  we  could  have  an  understanding,  once  for  all,  whether 
England's  example  is  a  good  argnment  or  not  As  she  has  tried, 
at  some  time  or  other,  nearly  every  conceivable  economic  folly, 
and  has  also  made  experiment  of  some  sound  economic  principles, 
all  disputants  find  facts  to  suit  them  in  her  history,  and  it  needs 
only  a  certain  easily  acquired  skill  in  misunderstanding  things  to 
ion  any  required  argument  from  the  economic  histoiy  of 
gland.  Some  of  our  writers  and  speakers  seem  to  be  under  a 
tion  which  impels  them  to  accept  as  authoritative  examples 
ihe  follies  of  English  history,  and  to  reject  its  sound  lessons.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  the  matter  stands  somewhat  differently. 
"^nglaud  is  a  great  manufacturing  town.    It  imports  food  and 

w  materials,  and  exports  finished  products.  It  has,  therefore,  a 
general  and  public  interest  in  maintaining  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  worlds    The  analogy  in  our  case  is  furnished  by 

e  subsidized  raUroads  in  our  new  States,  or,  perhaps  even  better, 
y  the  mail  routes,  which  we  sustain  all  over  our  territory,  from 

neral  considerations  of  public  advantage,  although  many  such 
routes  do  not  pay  at  alL  Submdies  to  ships  for  the  mere  ^e  of 
having  ships,  or  oce^n  traffic,  when  there  was  no  business  occa- 
sion for  the  subsidized  lines,  would  have  no  analogy  with  English 
subsidies. 

If  then  the  questiDn  is  put,  Shall  Americans  own  ahipst  I  do 
ot  see  how  any  one  can  avoid  the  simple  answer.  Tee;  if  they 
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WEitt  them,  tJniversaUy^  if  an  AmerieaiL  wanta  anything*  hd 
ouglit  to  liave  it^  if  lie  can  get  it,  and  if  lie  hurta  no  one  else  hy 
getting  it.  To  enter  on  the  question  whether  he  is  going  to 
make  it  or  buy  it,  and  whether  he  is  going  to  buy  it  of  A  or  of  B,i 
is  an  impertiiieiice.  We  boast  a  great  deal  of  having  a  free 
country.  Our  orators  shout  themselves  hoarse  about  liberty  and 
freedom.  Stop  one  of  them,  however^  and  ask  him  if  he  meMis 
free  trade  and  free  ships,  and  he  will  demur :  No ;  not  that. 
That  wiU  not  do.  He  is  in  favor  of  freedom  for  himself  ajid  his 
friends  in  Uiose  respects  in  which  they  want  liberty  against 
other  people,  but  he  is  not  in  favor  of  freedom  for  other  people 
against  restraints  which  are  advantageous  to  him  and  his  poht> 
ical  allies.  He  is  in  favor  of  ft^edom  for  those  who  are  being 
oppressed — by  somebody  elaej  not  for  those  who  are  being* 
oppressed  by  himself.  I  heard  it  assarted  not  long  ago  that  we 
have  no  monopolies  in  this  country,  hecause  it  is  a  free  country. 
It  is  not  a  free  couutiy,  because  there  are  more  artificial  n[ionop- 
olies  in  it  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  popular 
notion  that  it  is  free  rises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
natural  monopoUes  in  it  than  in  any  other  great  civilized  coun- 
try. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  go  to  Turkey  or  Bussia  to  find 
instances  of  legislative  and  administrative  abuses  to  eq^ual  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  aboul  ship% 
the  carrying  trade,  and  foreign  commerce.  These  laws  have  been 
brought  to  public  attention  again  and  again,  but  apparently 
with  little  effect  in  awakening  popular  attention,  while  the  news- 
papers carry  aU  over  the  country  details  about  abuses  in  Ireland^ 
Bussia,  and  South  Africa.  We  should  stop  bragging  about  a 
free  country  and  about  the  enlightened  power  of  the  people  in  a 
democratic  republic  to  correct  abuses,  while  laws  remain  which 
treat  the  buying,  importing,  owning,  and  sailing  of  ships  as  per- 
nicious^ or^  at  leasts  doubtful  and  suspicious  actions.  I  have  no 
conception  of  a  free  man  or  a  free  country  which  can  be  satisfied 
if  a  citizen  of  that  country  may  not  own  a  shipj  if  he  wants  one, 
getting  it  iq  any  legitimate  manner  in  which  he  might  acquire 
other  property ;  or  may  not  sail  one,  if  he  finds  that  a  profitable 
industiy  suited  to  Ms  taste  and  ability ;  or  may  not  exchange  the 
products  of  his  labor  witi  that  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
offers  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

W.    &,     SUMNEB. 
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Few  evils  are  less  aooemble  to  the  force  of  reason^  or  more 
tenacioag  of  life  and  powcr^  than  a  long-ista&ding  prejudice.  It 
is  a  moral  disorder,  whi(»h  t?reatee  the  eonditioiifi  n^^ssary  to  iU 
own  e(xigtenca,  and  fortifies  itself  by  reftudng  all  pontradictioiL 
It  paints  a  hateful  piuture  according  to  its  own  diaeaeed  imagina- 
tion, and  distorts  the  featores  of  the  fancied  original  to  auit  tba 
portjait.  As  those  who  belieye  in  the  visibility  of  ghosta  ean 
easily  see  them,  so  it  is  always  easy  to  see  repulsive  qoalities  in 
tho«»e  we  despise  and  hate. 

Prejn<liee  of  race  has  at  some  time  in  their  history  afflicted  nU 
nations.  ^*  I  am  more  holy  than  thou""  is  the  boast  of  raoes,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Pharisee.  Long  after  the  Norman  invasion 
and  the  decline  of  Norman  pf»wer,  long  after  the  sturdy  Saxon 
had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  his  humiliation  and  was  grandly 
asserting  his  great  qualities  in  all  directions^  the  descendants  6t 
the  invaders  continued  to  regard  their  Saxon  brothers  as  mad^ 
of  eoarner  day  than  themselves,  and  were  not  well  pleased  wheo 
one  of  the  former  subject  race  came  between  the  sun  and  their 
nobility'.  Having  seen  the  Saxon  a  menial,  a  hostler,  and  a  com- 
mon drudge,  oppressed  and  dejected  for  centuries,  it  was  ea^  to 
invest  him  with  all  sorts  of  odious  pecnliaritie®,  and  to  deny  him 
all  manly  predicates.  Though  eight  hundred  years  have  passed 
away  since  Norman  power  entered  England,  and  the  Saxon  has 
for  oejituries  been  giving  his  learning,  his  literature,  his  Ian* 
gnage,  and  his  laws  to  the  world  more  sueeessfully  than  any 
other  people  on  the  gU tbe.  men  in  that  country  still  boast  their 
Norman  origin  and  Norman  perfections.  This  superstition  of 
former  greatnei*g  tierves  to  fill  out  the  shriveled  aides  of  a  mean- 
in^less  race- pride  which  holds  over  after  its  power  has  vanisfaed. 
With  a  very  different  lesson  from  the  one  this  paper  is  designed 
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to  impress,  the  great  Daniel  Webster  once  told  the  peopk 
Massachusetts   (whose  prejudices  in   the  particular 
ferred  to  were  right)  that  they  *'  had  conquen^  tiie  sea, : 
conquered  the  land,"  but  that  '^  it  remained  for  them  to  conqn 
their  prejudices.''    At  one  time  we  are  told  that  the  people  j 
some  of  the  towns  of  Yorkshire  cherished  a  prejudice  so  i 
and   violent  against   strangers   and   foreigners  that   ono 
ventured  to  pass   through  their  streets  would  be  pelted 
stones. 

Of  all  the  races  and  varietiea  or  men  which  have  etaffe 
from  this  feeling,  the  colored  people  of  this  country  have  endo 
most.  They  can  resort  to  no  disguises  which  will  enable  them 
to  escape  its  deadly  aim.  They  carry  in  front  the  evideiioe 
which  marks  them  for  persecution.  They  stand  at  the  ext 
point  of  difference  from  the  Caucasian  race,  and  their . 
origin  can  be  instantly  recognized,  though  they  may  bo 
removes  from  the  typical  African  race.  They  may  remc 
like  Shylock — "Hath  not  a  Jew  eyesT  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  org 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  t  fed  with  the  same  fo 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means^  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  summer  and 
winter,  as  a  Christian  isT"^ — but  such  eloquence  is  unavailing. 
They  are  negroes — and  that  is  enough,  in  the  eye  of  this  nnreft^ 
soning  prejudice,  to  justify  indignity  and  violence.  *  In  ne 
every  department  of  American  life  they  are  confronted  by 
insidious  influence.  It  fills  the  air.  It  meets  them  at  the  wc 
shop  and  factor}%  when  they  apply  for  work.  It  meets  them  i 
the  church,  at  the  hotel,  at  the  ballot-box,  and  worst  of  all,  it 
meets  them  in  the  jury-box-  Without  crime  or  offense  agniost 
law  or  gospel,  the  colored  man  is  the  Jean  Valjean  of  Amerioan 
society.  He  has  escaped  from  the  galleys^  and  hence  all  pre- 
sumptions are  against  him.  The  workshop  denies  him  work^ 
and  the  inn  denies  him  shelter  j  the  ballot-box  a  fair  vote,  and 
thci  jury-box  a  fair  trial.  He  has  ceased  to  be  tbe  slave  . 
individual,  but  has  in  some  sense  become  the  slave  of  stn  , 
He  may  not  now  be  bought  and  sold  like  a  beast  in  the  market, 
but  he  is  the  trammeled  victim  of  a  prejudice,  well  V  '  '  '  'o 
repress  his  manly  ambition,  paralyze  his  energies,  u-  la 

a  dejected  and  spiritless  man,  if  not  a  sullen  enemy  to  society,  fit 
to  prey  upon  life  and  property  and  to  make  trouble  generiJIy. 

When  this  evil  spirit  is  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor,  notliiag 
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leeB  than  overwhelming  evidence  b  siifflcieQt  to  ovorooime  the 
f onjft  of  unfavorable  presomptiona. 

Everjrtiung  against  the  person  with  the  hated  color  &i 
promptlj  taken  for  granted ;  while  everything  in  hia  &vor  it 
received  with  suspicion  and  doubt* 

A  boy  of  this  color  is  found  in  his  bed  tied,  mutSatedi  and 
bleeding^  when  forthwith  all  ordinary  experience  is  aet  aaide^ 
and  he  is  presumed  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  outrage  npoo 
himself ;  weeks  and  months  he  is  kept  on  trial  for  the  offenaei 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  entangle  the  poor  f»*llaw  in  the 
confused  meshes  of  expert  testimony  (the  least  trunt  woHiiy  of 
all  evidence).  This  same  spirit,  which  promptly  asi^iimes  every- 
thing against  us.  just  as  readily  denies  or  explains  away 
everything  in  our  favor.  We  are  not,  as  a  raoe^  even  permitted 
to  appropriate  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  onr  individual 
representatives.  Manliness,  capacity,  learning,  laudable  ambi- 
tioD,  heroio  service,  by  any  of  our  number,  are  easily  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  superior  race.  One  drop  of  Teutonic  blood  is 
enough  to  account  for  aU  good  and  great  qualitieB  occasionally 
coupled  with  a  colored  skin ;  and  on  Uie  other  hand^  one  drop  of 
negro  blood,  thimgh  in  the  veins  of  a  man  of  Teutonic  white- 
ness, is  enough  of  which  to  predicate  all  offensive  and  ignobla 
qualities.  In  presence  of  this  spirit,  if  a  crime  is  oommittedt 
and  the  crfininal  is  not  positively  known,  a  suspicious-looking 
colored  man  is  sure  to  have  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  If 
an  unarmed  colored  man  is  shot  down  and  dies  in  his  tracks,  a 
jury,  under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  does  not  hesitate  to  find 
the  murdered  man  the  real  criminal^  and  the  murderer  innocent. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  subject  a  little  more  closely.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  wonder-working  prejudice — ^this  moral  magie 
that  can  change  virtue  into  vice,  and  innocence  to  crime  \  which 
makes  the  dead  man  the  murderer,  and  holds  the  living  homi* 
cide  harmless — is  a  natural,  instinctive,  and  invincible  attribute  of 
the  white  race,  and  one  that  cannot  be  eradicated ;  that  even  evo- 
lution itself  cannot  carry  us  beyond  or  above  it  Alas  for  this 
poor  suffering  world  (for  four-ftfths  of  mankind  are  colored),  if 
this  claim  be  true  \  In  that  case  men  are  forever  doomed  to 
izgustice,  oppression,  hate,  and  strife ;  and  the  relii^oiis  senti- 
ment  of  the  world,  with  its  grand  idea  of  human  brotherhoodi 
its  "  peace  on  earth  and  good- will  to  men,"  and  its  golden  rule, 
must  be  voted  a  dream,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
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But  is  tMs  color  prejudic©  the  natural  and  inevitable  thMg  i 
claims  to  bet  If  it  is  so,  then  it  is  utterly  idle  to  write  again^ 
it.,  preachj  pray,  or  le^tslate  against  it,  or  pass  constitiitioaa< 
ameudmeutd  against  it  Nattire  will  have  her  course,  and  ant 
might  as  well  preach  and  pray  to  a  horge  against  numing^  to  4 
fiBh  against  swimmingj  or  to  a  bird  against  flying*  Forte- 
oately^  however,  tJiere  is  good  ground  for  calling  in  question 
this  high  pretension  of  a  vulgar  and  wicked  prepossesaiom  , 

If  I  could  tallc  with  aO  my  white  f  eUow-countrymen  on  thi^ 
subject,  I  would  say  t»  them,  in  the  language  of  Scriptnre  si 
"  Come  and  let  us  reason  together*'*  Now^  without  being  tooj 
elementary  and  formal,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  there  are  mP 
least  seven  points  which  candid  men  will  be  likely  to  admit,  btifci, 
which,  if  admitted,  will  prove  fatal  to  the  popular  tliought  andt 
praetioe  of  the  times* 

Fir$L  If  what  we  call  prejudice  against  color  be  natui*al,  i  &,1 
a  part  of  human  nature  itself,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  eo-exten* 
aive  with  hiunan  nature,  and  will  ^id  must  manifest  itself 
whenever  aud  wherever  the  two  races  are  brought  into  contact. 
It  would  not  vary  with  either  latitude^  longitude,  or  altitude  j 
but  like  fire  and  gunpowder,  whenever  brought  together,  there 
would  be  an  explosion  of  contempt,  aversion,  and  hatred, 

Semndltf.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  anywhere  on  the 
globe  any  considerable  country  where  the  contact  of  the  Afrimn 
aud  the  Caucasian  is  not  distinguished  by  this  explosion  of  rafOe*^ 
wratb,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prejudice  is  an  inerad* 
icable  part  of  human  nature, 

Thirdlif.  If  this  so-called  natural,  instinctive  prejudice  can  be 
satinf aetorily  accounted  for  by  facts  and  considerations  wholly 
apart  from  the  color  features  of  the  respective  races,  thus  plac- 
ing it  among  the  things  subject  to  human  voHtion  and  control^ 
we  may  venture  to  deny  the  claim  set  up  for  it  in  the  name  of 
human  nature. 

Fmirthly,  If  any  considerable  number  of  white  people  have 
overcome  this  prejudice  in  themselves,  have  cast  it  out  as  an 
unworthy  sentiment^  and  have  survived  the  operation,  the  fact 
shows  that  this  prejudice  is  not  at  any  rate  a  vital  part  of 
human  nature,  and  may  be  eliminated  from  the  ra^ie  without 
harm. 

Fifthly.  If  this  prejudice  shall,  after  all,  prove  to  be,  in  its 
essence  and  in  its  natural  manifestation,  simply  a  prejudice 
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against  oonditioii^  and  nat  aiminst  race  or  oator^  mi  thai  il  diih 
appesrs  when  this  or  that  inn  is  abeenti  tibfin  tlifi  BrgmiiGDt 

drawn  from  the  nature  ot  ucaiiaii  race  fidla  to  Ike  groiUML 

BkiMif'  U  prejudice  af  race  and  colcvr  iis  only  natural  in  the 
lanad  that  ignorance,  gnperstition,  bigotrvt  and  vice  are  naliml, 
then  it  hae  no  better  defense  than  they,  and  should  be  iegfimA 
and  put  away  from  hmnan  reiationa  aa  an  enemy  to  the  peaee, 
good  order^  and  happinoBs  of  human  society* 

Bmmiihl^,  If,  still  further,  thia  aversion  to  the  negro  ariaoa 
out  of  the  fact  that  he  i»  aa  we  eee  him,  poor,  gpiritleag^  ignorant, 
ajid  degraded^  then  whatever  in  humane,  noble,  and  superior^  in 
the  mind  of  the  aoperior  and  more  fortunate  race,  will  desire 
that  all  arbitrary  barriers  against  his  manhood,  intelligenoe,  and 
elevatifiT]  8htdl  bt;  removed,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  Itfe 
be  ^iven  him. 

The  first  of  theae  propositions  does  not  n^uire  di^tcumon.  It 
commends  itself  to  the  understanding  at  once.  Natural  quaUdea 
are  common  and  universal,  and  do  not  change  niwoiitiaHy  on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  valley.  I  eoine  tht^efore  to  the  aeoood  |K>tnt 
— ^the  existence  of  countries  where  this  malignant  prejudice,  as 
we  know  it  in  Ameriea,  does  not  prevail ;  wher*^  character,  not 
color,  is  the  passport  to  consideration  ;  where  thc^  right  of  the 
blac^  man  to  be  a  man,  and  a  man  among  men,  is  not  queatumed; 
where  he  may,  without  offense,  even  presume  to  be  a  gentleman* 
That  there  are  such  countries  in  the  world  there  is  ample  evi* 
denoc.  Intelligent  and  observing  travelers,  having  no  theory  to 
support,  men  whose  testimony  would  be  received  without  ques- 
tion in  respect  of  any  other  matter,  and  should  not  be  questioned 
.  in  this»  t^  us  that  they  find  no  color  prejudice  in  Europe,  except 
^  among  Americans  who  reside  there.  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  the  colored  man  is  no  more  an  object  of  hate  than  any 
other  person.  He  mingles  with  the  multitude  unquestdoned, 
without  offens*^  given  or  received.  During  the  two  years  which 
the  writer  spent  abroad,  though  he  was  much  in  sooistyr 
and  was  sometimes  in  the  company  of  lords  and  hidies,  lia 
docs  not  remember  one  word,  look,  or  jresture  that  indicated 
the  slightest  aversion  to  him  on  ac<*OTr  lor    His  experience 

was  not  in  this  respect  exceptional  or  i;  i   ^  Meftsrs.  Kemond, 

Ward,  Oamet,  Brown,  Pennington,  Cnimmell,  and  Bructt,  all  of 
them  colored^  aii<l  of  them  black,  bear  the  same  U»stimony. 

If  what  these  g^i  .i  say  (and  it  can   be  corroburat^iil   by 
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a  thousand  witnesseB)  is  true    there  is  no  prejudice 
color  in  England,  save  ae  it  is  carried  there  by  Americ 
carried  there  as  a  moral  disease  from  an  infect-ed    count 
It  18  American,  not  European ;  local,  not  genenJ ;  Umiiedy 
universal,  and  must  be  aseribed  to  aiiiilcial  conditions,  and 
to  any  fixed  and  universal  law  of  nature* 

The  third  point  is :  Can  this  prejudice  against  eolot 
called,  be  accounted  for  by  circumstances  outside  and  m  ^ 
ent  of  race  or  color!  If  it  can  be  thus  eicplained,  an  incut 
may  be  removed  from  the  breasts  of  both  the  white  iknd 
black  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as  from  that  large  int 
mediate  population  which  has  sprung  up  between  the^  alle 
irreconcilable  extremes.  It  will  help  us  to  see  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Ethiopian  shall  change  his  «lnn^  nor  needful 
that  the  white  man  shall  change  the  essential  elements  of  fais 
nature,  in  order  that  mutual  respect  and  consideration  may  \ 
between  the  two  raoes. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  conditions  outside  of  raifl 
color  from  which  may  spring  feelings  akin  to  those  which  w©_ 
call  prejudice,    A  man  without  the  ability  or  the  disposition 
pay  a  just  debt  does  not  feel  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  his  cr 
itor.    He  does  not  want  to  meet  him  on  the  street,  or  in 
market-place.     Such  meeting  makes  him  uncomfortable, 
would  rather  find  fault  with  the  bill  than  pay  the  debt, 
the  creditor  himself  will  soon  develop  in  the  eyes  of  the  debi 
qualities  not  altogether  to  his  taste^ 

Some  one  has  well  said,  we  may  easily  forgive  those  who, 
injure  ub,  but  it  is  hard  to  forgive  those  whom  we  injure, 
greatest  injury  this  side  of  deaths  which  one  human  being 
inflict  on  another,  is  to  enslave  him,  to  blot  out  his  personalit 
degrade  his  manhood,  and  sink  him  to  the  condition  of  a  beast 
of  burden ;   and  just  this  has  been  done  here  during  more 
two  centuiies*    No  other  people  under  heaven,  of  whatever 
or  endowments,  could  have  been  so  enslaved  without  falling  iti| 
contempt  and  scorn  on  the  part  of  those  enslaving  them.    The 
slavery  would  itself  stamp  them  with  odious  features,  and  gtve^ 
their  oppressors  arguments  in  favor  of  oppressioTh    Be^  '      *hA 
long  years  of  wrong  and  injury  inflicted  upon  the  col< 
in  this  country,  and  the  effect  of  these  wrongs  upon  \^ml  nuw, 
morally,  intellectually,  and  physically,  corrupting  their  mor 
darkening  their  minds,  and  twisting  their  bodies  mid  limbs  ^ 
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of  all  approadi  to  symmetry,  tliero  hai  been  a  mauntiuQ  of  giald 
— uncottutocl  millioDS  of  dollars— resting  apon  them  wiUi  cruili* 
ing  weight  Daring  aU  the  years  of  ^eir  bondage,  the  slaye 
master  had  a  direct  interest  in  discrediting  the  personality  of 
those  he  held  as  property.  Every  man  who  had  a  thouaand 
dollars  so  invested  hod  a  thousand  reasons  for  painting  tbe 
black  man  ae  fit  only  for  slavery.  Having  made  him  the  eom- 
panion  of  horses  aad  mnlea,  he  naturally  sought  to  justify 
himself  by  assuming  that  the  negro  was  not  much  better  than  a 
mule.  The  holders  of  twenty  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  in  human  chattels  procured  the  means  of  influeneiDg 
press^  pulpit,  and  politician,  and  through  these  mstnuaeu* 
talities  they  belittled  our  virtues  and  magnifled  our  vioas, 
and  have  made  us  odious  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  world.  Slavery 
had  the  power  at  oue  time  to  make  and  unmake  Presidents^ 
tx)  construe  the  law,  dictate  tJie  policy,  set  the  fashion  in 
national  manners  and  customs,  interpret  the  Bible,  and  control 
the  church;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  old  masters  set  them- 
selves up  as  much  too  high  as  they  set  the  manhood  of  the  negro 
too  low.  Out  of  the  depths  of  slavery  has  come  this  pr^udios 
and  this  color  lin*^.  It  is  broad 'enough  and  black  enough  to 
explain  all  the  malign  influences  which  assail  the  newly  eman- 
cipated millions  to-day.  In  reply  to  this  argument  it  will  perhaps 
be  said  that  the  negro  has  no  slavery  now  to  contend  with,  and 
that  having  been  free  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  he  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  contradicted  the  degrading  qualities  which  slav- 
ery formerly  ascribed  to  him.  AU  very  true  as  to  the  letter^  but 
utt<Tly  f  abe  as  to  the  spirit  Slavery  is  indeed  gone,  but  its  shadow 
still  lingers  over  the  country  and  poisons  more  or  less  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  all  sections  of  the  republic  The  money  motive 
for  assailing  the  negro  which  slavery  represented  is  indeed 
absent,  but  love  of  power  and  dominion,  strengthened  by  two 
centuries  of  Irresponsible  power,  still  remains. 

Having  now  shown  how  slaverj^  created  and  sustained  this 
prejudice  against  race  and  oolor^  and  the  powerful  motive  for  its 
creation,  the  other  four  points  made  against  it  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  and  at  length,  but  may  only  be  referred  to  in 
a  general  way. 

If  what  is  called  the  instinctive  aversion  of  the  white  race  for 
the  colored,  when  analyzed^  is  seen  to  be  the  sam^  as  that  which 
men  feel  or  have  felt  toward  other  objects  wholly  apart  from 
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color;  if  it  ehonld  be  the  same  as  that  aom^times  exhibited 
haughty  and  rich  to  the  humble  aiid  xKior,  the  same  as 
tnin  feels  toward  the  lower  caste,  the  same  as  the  New 
tAjward  the  Saxon,   the  same  as  that  cheri^ed  by  the  Tl 
against  Christians,  the  same  as  Christians  have  felt  lowftrd  " 
Jews,  the  same  as  that  which  murders  a  Christian  in  WaUidi 
callB  him  a  '^  dog^  in  Constantinople,  oppresses  and  perseeatai 
Jew  in  Berlin,  hunts  down  a  sociahst  in  St.  Petersburg,  dri^ 
Hebrew  from  an  hotel  at  Saratoga,  that  scorns  the 
London,  the  same  as  Catholics  once  felt  for  Prot/estaal 
same  as  that  which  insults,  abuses,  and  kills  the  C' 
the  Pacific  slope— then  may  we  well  enough  afilrm  thai 
prejudice  really  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  race  or  eo! 
and  that  it  has  its  motive  and  mainspring  in  some  other  soi 
with  which  the  mere  facts  of  color  and  race  have  nothing  to 

After  all,  some  very  well  informed  and  very  weU 
people  win  read  what  I  have  now  said,  and  what  seems  to 
just  and  reasonable,  and  will  still  insist  that  the  color  of 
negro  has  something  to  do  with  the  feeling  entertained  Uy 
him ;  that  the  white  man  naturally  shudders  at  the  thought 
contact  with  one  who  is  black — ^that  the  impulse  is  one  which 
can  neither  resist  nor  controL    Let  us  see  if  this  conclosion 
sound  one.    An  argument  is  unsound  when  it  proves  too  little 
too  much,  or  when  it  proves  nothing.    If  color  is  an  oS\ 
is  so,  entirely  apart  from  the  manhood  it  envelops.     There  mi 
be  something  in  color  of  itself  to  kindle  rage  and  infiame 
and  render  the  white  man  generally  uncomfortable.    If  the  whil 
man  were  really  so  constituted  that  color  were,  in  itself,  a  t 
ment  to  him,  this  grand  old  earth  of  ours  would  be  no  place 
him.     Colored  objec-t-s  confront  him  here  at  every  point  of 

compass.    If  he  should  shrink  and  shudder  every  time  he  i    

anytiung  dark,  he  would  have  little  time  for  anything  ehA\  Tie 
would  require  a  colorless  world  to  hve  in — a  world  whero  flow- 
ers, fields,  and  floods  should  all  be  of  snowy  whiteness;  when? 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans  should  all  be  white;  where  i^iandfl^ 
oapes,  and  continents  should  all  be  white;  where  all  the  mi 
and  women,  and  children  should  be  white ;  where  all  thd  fijsh 
the  sea,  aU  the  birds  of  the  air,  all  the  "  cattle  upon  a  tho' 
hills,''  should  be  white ;  where  the  heavens  above  and  the  ii 
beneath  should  be  white,  and  where  day  and  night  should  not  \m> 
divided  by  light  akid  darkness,  but  the  world  should  be  one  ^Ust- 
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nal  wcene  of  light  In  such  a  white  world,  tlie  mtnuiise  c£  a 
bbok  maxx  would  be  hailed  with  jojr  by  the  infaabitA&ta.  Askf- 
body  or  anything  would  be  wdoome  that  would  taneak  tho 
oppressiTd  and  tormmitiTig  monotony  of  the  aV  ^inf^  white. 

In  the  abiteaetk  there  ia  no  prejudicse  again^  No  man 

ahrinka  firom  another  beeauiie  he  m  dothed  in  a  suit  of  UadC| 
mar  offended  with  his  boots  beeanae  they  are  bkcL  We  are 
told  by  thoee  who  have  reuded  there  that  a  white  man  in  AMoa 
eomea  to  think  that  ebony  is  about  the  proper  color  for  man. 
Qood  old  Thomas  Whiteon — a  noble  old  Quaker — a  man  of 
rather  odd  appearance — ^used  to  say  that  even  he  would  be  hand- 
some if  he  could  change  public  opinion. 

Aside  from  the  curioujg  contrast  to  himself^  the  white  child  feela 
nothing  on  the  first  sight  of  a  colored  man.  Curiosity  is  the  only 
feeling.  The  office  of  color  in  the  color  line  is  a  very  plain  and 
subordinate  one*  It  simply  advertises  the  objects  of  oppresaion^ 
insult,  and  persecution.  It  is  not  the  maddening  liquor,  bat 
the  black  letters  on  the  sign  telling  the  world  where  it  may  be 
had.  It  is  not  the  hated  Quaker^  bat  the  broad  brim  and  die 
plain  coat.  It  is  not  the  hateful  Cain,  but  the  mark  by  which 
he  is  known.  The  color  is  innocent  enough^  but  things  with 
which  it  is  coupled  make  it  hated  Slavery,  ignonmeei  stupid* 
itj%  .sendlity*  poverty,  dependence,  are  undesirable  condittona. 
When  these  shall  cease  to  be  coupled  with  color,  there  will  be  no 
color  line  drawn.  It  may  help  in  this  direction  to  observe  a 
few  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  color-line  feeling,  for  it  is 
neither  uniform  in  its  operations  nor  consistent  in  its  prindplea. 
Its  contradictions  in  the  latter  respect  would  be  amusing  if  the 
feeling  itself  were  not  so  deeerving  of  unqualified  abfaorrenoe. 
Our  Califomian  brothers,  of  Hibernian  descent,  hate  tha 
Chinam^  and  kill  him,  and  when  asked  why  they  do  80»  their 
answer  is  that  a  Chinaman  is  so  industrious  he  will  do  all  the 
work,  and  can  live  by  wages  upon  which  other  people  would 
starve.  When  the  same  people  and  others  are  asked  why  they 
hate  the  colored  people,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  indolent  and 
wasteful^  and  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  Statesmen  of  the 
South  will  tell  you  that  the  negro  is  too  ignorant  and  stupid 
properly  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  yet  his  greatest 
offense  is  that  he  acts  witi  the  only  party  intelligent  enough  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  legislate  for  the  country.  In  ona 
breath  they  tell  us  that  the  negro  is  so  weak  in  inteUeet^  and  so 
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destitute  of  manhood,  that  he  is  but  the  echo  of  designing  white 
men,  and  yet  in  another  they  will  virtually  tell  you  that  the 
negro  is  so  clear  in  his  moral  perceptions,  so  fii'in  in  purpose, 
so  steadfast  in  his  convictions^  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded  b|J 
arguments  or  iDtimidated  by  threats,  and  that  nothing  but  tl 
shot-gun  can  restrain  him  from  votmg  for  the  men  and  me 
he  approves*    They  shrink  back  in  horror  from  contact  with 
negro  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  but  hke  him  very  well  as  i 
barber,  waiter,  coachman,  or  cook.    As  a  slave,  he  could 
anywhere,  side  by  side  with  his  white  master,  but  as  a  freemaoil 
he  must  be  thrust  into  the  smoking-car.    As  a  slave,  he  could  gal 
into  the  first  cabin ;  as  a  freeman,  he  was  not  allowed  abaft  1 
wheel     Formerly  it  was  said  he  was  incapable  of  learning,  andl 
at  the  same  time  it  was  a  crime  against  the  State  for  any  man  to 
teach  him  to  read.    To-day  he  is  said  to  be  originally  and  per- 
manently inferior  to  the  white  race,  and  yet  wild  apprehensions 
are  expressed  lest  sis  millions  of  this  inferior  race  will  somehow 
or  other  manage  to  rule  over  thirty-five  millions  of  the  superior 
race.    If  inconsistency  can  prove  the  hollowness  of  anything, 
certainly  the   emptiness   of  this  pretense   that  color  has  an^'J 
terrors  is  easily  shown*     The  trouble  is  that  most  men^  and  i 
especially  mean  men,  want  to  have  something  under  them.    The 
rich  man  would  have  the  poor  man,  the  white  would  have  the 
black,  the  Irish  would  have  the  negro,  and  the  negro  must  ha\is" 
a  dog,  if  he  can  get  nothing  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  to 
dominate.    This  f  eelmg  i^  one  of  the  vanities  which  enlightenment 
will  dispeL    A  good  but  simple-minded  AboUtionist  said  to  me 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  walk  with  me  down  Broadway  anik*d 
in-arm,  in  open  daylight,  and  evidently  thought  he  was  raying  i 
something  that  must  be  very  pleasing  to  my  self-importano(^ 
but  it  occurred  to  me,  at  the  moment,  this  man  does  not  dream 
of  any  reason  why  I  might  be   ashamed  to  walk  arm-in-arm 
with  him  through  Broadway  in  open  daylight     Riding  in  a 
stage-coach  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  to  Vergennes,  Vcr^ 
mont,  many  years  ago,  I  foimd  myself  on  very  pleasant 
with  all  the  passengers  through  the  night,  but  the  mor 
light  came  to  me  as  it  comes  to  the  stai's  j  I  was  as  Dr. 
says  he  was  at  the  first  fire  he  witnessed,  when  a  bucket  of 
water  wa«  poured  down  his  back — ^*  the  fire  was  not  put  out 
but  he  was.'^    The  fact  is,  the  higher  the  colored  man 
in  the  scale  of  society,  the  less  prejudice  does  he  meet. 


THE  COLOR  LINE.  bTl 

The  writer  has  met  and  minted  freely  with  the  leading 
great  men  of  his  time, — at  home  and  abroad,  in  pnUic  halls  and 
private  honseSy  on  the  platform  and  at  the  fireddey — and  can 
remember  no  instance  when  among  snch  men  has  he  been  made 
to  feel  himself  an  object  of  aversion.  Men  who  are  really  great 
are  too  great  to  be  smalL  This  was  gloriously  true  of  the  late 
Abraham  Lincoln,  William  H.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Henry 
Wilson,  John  P.  Hale,  Lewis  Tappan,  Edmund  Quincy,  Joshua 
R.  Giddings^  Oerrit  Smith,  and  Charles  Sumner,  and  many 
others  among  the  dead  €k>od  taste  will  not  permit  me  now  to 
speak  of  the  living,  except  to  say  that  the  number  of  those  who 
rise  superior  to  prejudice  is  great  and  increasing.  Let  those 
who  wish  to  see  what  is  to  be  the  future  bf  America,  as  relates 
to  races  and  race  relations,  attend,  as  I  have  attended,  during 
the  administration  of  President  Hayes,  the  grand  diplomatie 
receptions  at  the  executive  mansion,  and  see  there,  as  I  have 
seen,  in  its  splendid  east  room  the  wealth,  culture,  refinement, 
and  beauty  of  the  nation  assembled,  and  with  it  the  eminent 
representatives  of  other  nations, — the  swarthy  Turk  with  his 
^'fez,''  the  Englishman  shining  with  gold,  the  German,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinaman,  the  Cau- 
casian, the  Mongolian,  the  Sandwich  Islander,  and  the  negro, — 
all  moving  about  freely,  each  respecting  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  other,  and  neither  receiving  nor  giving  offense. 

''Then  let  iu  pray  that  eome  it  may, 
Ab  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  senae  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earUi, 
Kay  bear  the  gree,  and  a^  that; 

''That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 
ShaU  brothers  be,  for  a'  that'' 
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As  the  work  of  clearing  the  palace  goes  on,  we  are  continnallj 
meeting  with  new  surprises.  I  have  Stephens*8  plan  before  m% 
and  find  that  it  is  altogether  incorrect.  8t<ephens  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  force  of  laborers  requisite  for  clearing  the 
edifice,  and  Catherwood's  sketches  are  correspondingly  imperfect 
Hence,  the  inexactness  of  his  restorations*  The  Palace  of 
Palenqne,  as  it  really  is,  will  be  reproduced  in  my  plans  and 
photographs. 

I  have  completed  my  work  at  the  Temple  of  Inscnptionai 
ha\ing  made  a  cast  of  the  last  of  the  tablets.  These  easti 
represent  upward  of  236  square  feet  of  most  interesting  baw- 
reliefs.  I  have  also  taken  easts  of  ba8&*reliefs  measuring  65 
square  feet  in  the  so^alled  Temple  of  War,  In  the  meantime^ 
my  Indian  laborers  continued  the  work  of  clearing  the  palace— 
or  rather  the  several  structures  constituting  the  palace— of 
rubbish,  and  found  in  the  principal  Gourt  a  front-face  in  hi^ 
relief  and  of  natural  si^e.  Hitherto,  only  profiles  have  been 
found  at  Palenque.  TMs  specimen  probably  belonged  to  tlj^H 
frieze  of  the  interior  fa<^e  of  the  palace,  at  the  foot  of  whidl^l 
it  was  foimd ;  it  gives  proof  of  a  quite  unexpected  wealth  of 
decoration.  I  have,  furthermore,  photographed  the  lower  half 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  in  high  relief,  natural  size,  to  be  seen  in 
the  frieze  of  the  second  building.  The  head  is  specially  interest^ 
ing,  because  it  differs  essentially  from  the  profile  hoada  carved  on 
tablets  in  the  palace,  or  seen  in  the  friezes  of  the  several  bnOd* 
ings :  the  forehead  is  far  less  receding.  The  face  is  modeled  in 
cement,  or  rather  in  almost  pure  lime ;  unfortunately,  tJae  Indiaii 
that  discovered  it  drove  his  pick  into  one  of  the  eyea. 
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A  party  of  laborers  employed  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
imder  the  direction  of  "  '  Rodriguez,  an  engineer,  are  making 
openings  in  difftTfrut    .  i^  through  the  woods  here^  and  are 

finding  new  btiildings  from  day  to  day.  But  these  buildings  are 
identii*al  in  type  with  those  already  known  and  described.  Some 
of  the  remains  of  scnlptanss,  found  by  Rodrignes't  men^  I  will 
describe  later,  when  I  shall  have  completed  my  photogniphi  and 
casta. 

While  examining  ^  the  bass-reliefg  on  the  i<*olumn9  of  the 
palaee  and  of  the  temples,  I  have  found  one  in  almost  perfect 
condition  that  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  St^Tphens  i 
he  df>es  not  reproduce?  one  so  perfect  as  thui. 

Following  the  lead  of  St^phenK,  I  have  fiearched  for  those 
superposed  layers  of  plast-er  bearing  inscriptions  of  which  he 
I  wiiteS)  and  have  found  such  superposed  layers  in  even  greater 
numbers  than  he  had  led  me  to  expect  I  have  counted  as  many 
fiis  fifteen  or  twenty  layers,  one  overlying  another^  and  of 
diflfertmt  colors;  for  in  this  **limate  houses  and  monuments  mu«t 
be  repeatedly  coated  with  lime  or  painty  else  they  will  become 
black.  Still  we  cannot  deduce  from  these  coats  of  paint,  how- 
ever numerous  they  may  be,  any  indication  as  to  the  age  of  the 
buildings,  unless  we  can  show  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  were 
accustomed  to  whiten  the  walls  of  their  palaoea  and  templ«e  at 
stated  intervals,  as  every  five,  every  ten,  or  every  twenty  years. 
The  inscriptions,  could  we  read  them,  would,  perhaps,  throw 
light  on  this  matter.  At  aD  events,  I  will  take  away  a  specimen 
of  the  plaster  ^th  its  several  layers. 

On  January  16th,  I  made  a  disoovery  of  eonsiderable  impor 
tance  from  its  bearings  on  the  question  of  the  antiquity*  of  these 
ruins*  We  are  wont  to  estimate  the  age  of  a  tree  by  the  number 
of  04>ncentrie  rings  ttxhibited  by  a  cross-section  of  its  trunk,  and 
on  this  baais  has  l>een  erected  a  theory  to  prove  the  very  high 
antiquity  of  these  Palenqne  ruins.  Waldeek  mentions  giant 
trees  growing  out  of  the  roofs  of  the  temples,  and  which^ 
according  to  him,  must  have  stood  fifteen  hundred,  two  thousand, 
or  even  three  thousand  years,  Senor  Larrainzar  shares  the  same 
opinion :  he  visits  these  ruins,  and  speaks  of  a  mahogany  trunk 
which  showed  seventeen  hundred  concentric  rings.  Now  there 
are  some  trees  of  great  size  on  the  pyramids^  rather  than  on  the 
temples  and  palaces,  but  they  are  of  the  family  Cetba^  which  are 
^f  very  rapid  p^wth,  so  tJiat  the  hisgeet  of  them,  measuring 
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from  80  inches  to  118  inches  in  diameter^  are  not  more  than  one 
hundred  to  one  hnndred  and  fifty  years  old.    Senor  Larrainzar^j 
who,  like  his  predecessors,  was  biased  in  favor  of  a  remote  antu];-l 
uity  for  Palenque,  inferred  that,  inasmuch  as  a  tree  was 
teen  hundred  years  old,  the  ruins  were  not  less  than  two  thou 
years.    It  was  logical  enough* 

But  Stephens  upset  this  theory  on  finding  trees  fpom  twenty'- 1 
three  to  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  which,  nevertheless,  were 
from  fifty-niue  inches  to  ninety-three  inches  in  diameter.  .  The 
faci  I  am  about  to  state  affords  a  stiU  more  complete  refutation  ^ 
of  the  theoiy. 

Having  cut  down  a  sapling  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  I 
very  much  surprised  to  observe  in  the  cros^section  a  very  great ' 
number  of  concentric  rings :  of  these,  I  counted  forty.     Now,  in 
this  climate,  this  sapling,   which  is    very    heavy,   and    wl 
appears  to  be  of  hai*d  wood,  cannot  be  more  than   eight 
months  old*    The  inference  would  appear  to  be  that  in  a  region 
where  there  is  no  winter,  and  where,  owing  to  the   heat   and. 
moisture  of  the  climate,  Nature  never  rests,  a  concentric 
might  be  formed  each  month,  each  moon,  or  even  oftener.    I 
have  laid  aside  two  pieces  of  this  sapling,  to  be  submitted  to  tJb/^j 
inspection  of  speciahsts.     To-morrow  I  will  cut  down  a  ntunl 
of  saplings  of  different  kinds,  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  £aei 
have  observed  is  not  anomalous. 

January  llih, — ^We  are  still  without  laborers.  This  morning  I 
cut  down  several  young  tree^,  fi'om  one  to  four  inches  in  diatna- . 
ter,  and  found  iu  all  the  same  conditions  I  noted  yesterday.    11 
counted  seventy  concentric  rings  in  one  that  was  1.77  inches  in  1 
diameter,  and  upward  of  three  hundred  in  a  branch  of  &  tre0l 
not  over  twenty  years  old.    Hence,  this  **  conclusive  ^  evidenotl 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings  at  Palenque  proves  nothing:] 
The  observ^ation  I  have  made  will  probably  be  of  great  interest  to 
naturalists.    While  waiting  for  a  new  foroe  of  laborers,  I  have 
agaiu  gone  over  the  palace,  and  have  discovered  other  inaocn- 
rades  in  Stephens,  which  I  will  point  out  later. 

I  have  studied  the  different  pieces  of  ornamentation,  some  { 
which  is  very  rich,  as  will  appear  from  the  sketdies  I  send.  The 
taste  is  thoroughly  rocom^  nor  would  it  be  disowned  by  the  age 
of  Louis  XV.  It  is  sm^prising  that  this  exuberance  should  ha^-e 
made  its  appearance  so  early,  for  the  taste  for  exaggerated  orzu^ 
mentation  manifests  itaelf  only  among  nations  that  are  eSetc  \ 
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in  prooea  of  deci^y.  As  time  went  on  this  love  of  arnamontik 
ti0n  grew  utaadUyi  till  it  reached  its  dimas  in  Tnestaiit  tht 
grwt  of  the  Tolteca  Bnt  so  rapid  is  tke  mjuA  of  ermtB  hen 
that  within  the  term  of  cleren  eentnries  the  Tdtee  nation  posud 
throogfa  all  those  stages  throngfa  which  European  nations  hava 
been  passing  for  two  thonsand  years  or  more. 

We  have  found  a  very  interesting  fragment  of  a  fallen 
cornice  in  the  great  court  of  the  western  pahM^e.  The  outennosi 
omamentatiou  of  this  piece  of  cornice  is  gone,  yet  the  premmt 
surface  is  stamped  with  seyaral  hieroglyphics.  Plainly  either 
this  people  had  an  insane  passion  for  inscrihing  their  finals 
everywherei  or  they  must  have  employed  old  matc'rialB  in  the 
oonstruction  of  their  edifloes,  as  did  the  boilders  of  Babylon. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  a  foroe  of  fifteen  laborers  was  sent 
to  our  assistance  from  the  village  of  Palenque,  I  at  once  set 
them  to  work  on  the  eastern  facade  of  the  palace^  for  hitherto 
that  has  been  considered  to  be  its  front  mde.  AB  prervioos 
writers  have  agreed  in  stating  that  a  stair-way  snrrounded  Cbi 
edifice  on  every  side ;  but  when  I  was  here  in  1859, 1  photo- 
graphed the  eastern  side,  and  showed  that  there  a  perpendieular 
wall  took  the  place  of  the  steps*  The  critics  ridiculed  me  and 
my  photograph-^a'very  imperfect  one^  I  must  admit  But  now 
that  I  am  clearing  away  all  the  rubbiA  from  this  f^ifads  of  the 
pakoa,  I  Qnd  this  wall,  and  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than 
I  expected.  It  extends  along  the  entire  facade.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  main  entrance  was  on  the  north  side,  notwith- 
standing the  position  of  the  interior  stair- way, 

I  have  made  casts  of  bass-reliefs,  measuring  in  all  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one  square  feet  On  the  completion  of  this 
part  of  my  labors,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  north  of  the 
palace^  along  a  path  cleared  by  our  workmen.  At  the  little 
rivulet  I  found  a  bridge  in  fair  condition*  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permits  I  will  make  a  photograph  of  this  interesting 
monument  In  another  excnrsion  thrr^ngh  the  woods  to  the 
north-east  of  the  palace*  I  everywhere  found  ruins  and  remaina 
of  buildings,  all  standing  on  pyramids.  The  number  of  these 
structures  is  enormous.  Most  of  them  present  the  same  SErdii^ 
teotural  arrangements  we  have  found  everywhere  throughout 
Mexico,  but  generally  they  are  smaller,  their  walls  lesstfaiek,  tiie 
arches  of  less  elevation,  and  the  compartments  are  aD  of  small 
sise.    On  this  oooasion  I  discovered  two  other  bridgcts,  one  of 
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them  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  32  feet  wide 
and  32  feet  in  length*  In  all  of  these  bridges  we  find 
Toltec  arch,  produced  by  the  gradaal  approximation  to  eadi^ 
other,  from  either  side,  of  horizontal  slabs  of  stone.  It  is 
probable  that  at  the  time  when  the  ruins  were  inhabited  and 
the  country  ctdtivated  and  cleared  of  timber,  the  rain -fall  wa 
less  than  it  is  to-day.  Certainly  the  width  of  its  areh  is  now 
insnfficient  for  the  body  of  water  in  the  rivulet  dtiring  the  raiuy 
season. 

Still  continuing  our  researches  in  the  woods  to  the  north  < 
the  palace,  we  found  several  other  bridges  and  viaducts,  one  of  1 
latter  about  340  feet  in  length.    The  little  rivulets  were 
canalized,  as  we  see  from  the  remains  of  the  wor^  found  oa 
every  side,  but  now  the  streams  are  no  longer  confined  wit 
artificial  hai-riers, 

I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  frieze  of  the  palace  over- 
looking  the  principal  court,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  collected 
sufficient  data  to  give  an  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  in  its 
best  estate.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  frieze  some  seven  and  a  half 
feet  in  depth,  adorned  with  large  figures,  of  one  of  which  fortu- 
nately one-half  remains,  and  from  this  we  can,  in  some  measure 
infer  the  character  of  the  others.  The  central  door-way  was 
mounted  by  a  still  larger  and  monstrous  figure,  which  reminds 
me  of  a  similar  figure  that  adorns  a  pyramid  at  IzamaL  E!ach  of 
the  figures  in  the  frieze  was  fianked  by  human  figures  in  all 
sorts  of  postures,  and  along  the  top  was  a  line  of  beautiful 
designs. 

The  stoir-way  of  the  palace  was  certainly  on  the  north  side. 
It  must  have  been  not  less  than  65  feet  wide,  but  only 
traces  of  it  now  remain. 

We  have  made  excursions  into  the  woods  in  every  direction^ 
discovering  ruins  everywhere,  but  these  ruins  are  aU  of  the  sam^ 
general  class — ^temples  and  palaces.    Nowhere  have  we  found 
structiu-e  which  could  pass  for  a  dwelling.    This  is  very*  niaJ 
gular,  and  it  contradicts  aU  experience.     Here  was  a  people'' 
apparently  without  any  form  of  civil  architectura 

Everything  that  I  see  here  confirms  me  in  the  belief 
Palenque  was  a  holy  place^  a  religions  center,  a  dty  pf  pilgriiii«l 
age,  filled  with  temples  and  oratories.    Thus  only  can  we  explain 
the  fact  that  the  historians  of  the  conquest  are  silent  alK>ut  it 
Had  it  been  a  great  center  of  population  it  would  undoubt 
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hAT6  figured  in  the  ntumli  of  Uiat  time.  Its  moat  floatiiig 
poptdiktion  wa«  scattered  by  the  first  mtitteriiig  of  the  coming 
storm. 

This  place  differs  in  many  very  importaiit  respecta  from  all 
the  Toltec  or  Taeatecau  cities.  In  them  we  see  other  edifices 
besides  temples  and  palaces;  they  possess  public  monuments 
such  as  are  not  to  be  found  at  Palenque — ^monomentBon  the  walls 
of  which  are  inscribed  the  acts  of  rulers,  the  exploits  of  warriors. 
In  those  other  cities  we  find  numerous  roads,  connecting  the 
buildings  with  one  another.  Here  we  see  nothing  of  thit*  kind, 
and  each  structure  seenu  isolated  upon  the  elevation  which  it 
surmounts. 

The  belief  that  the  purpose  of  these  edifices  was  eesentially  a 
religious  one,  and  that  Palcmqne  waa  a  oenter  of  religion^  gains 
confirmation  from  the  character  of  the  ba^s-reliefs*  These  pre- 
aent  always  the  self -same  action^  namely,  a  man  standing,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  scepter  from  which  is  emitted  a  flame^ 
typifying  speech — prmching.  The  '  '  ir  personages  aooom- 
panying  this  principal  figure  are  n  -laves  nor  conquered 

enemies,  I  have  studied  them  closely,  and  I  am  eon\^iced  that 
they  are  worshipers.  Not  one  of  the  standing  figures  bears  a 
weapon  of  any  kind — no  lance,  no  arrow,  no  sword. 

One  very  curious  fact  I  have  discovered  touching  the  method 
in  whieii  the  artists  worked.  They  first  designed  the  figure  of 
the  personage,  and  ihm  put  on  the  cloihes.  Every  piece  of 
apparel,  every  article  of  ornament^  was  molded  and  laid  on 
separately,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  breaking  off  certain  portions 
of  the  vesture.  In  every  case  I  found  the  body  underneath  car&> 
fuUy  modeled. 

In  my  wanderings  through  the  forest  I  have  found  sundry 
edifices,  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  I  have  daased  as 
tombs,  places  of  sepulture,  and,  on  superficial  examination,  have 
found  human  remains,  vases,  trinkets,  etc  One  of  these  groupa 
of  buildings  I  have  examined  more  th^^  '  ' 
and  with  the  following  results:  Like  n 

the  same  class,  it  is  a  very  badly  dilapidated  ruin ;  but,  entering 
with  difficulty  through  a  narrow  opening,  I  found  myself  in  one 
of  a  number  of  small  chambers,  filled  almost  to  the  ceiling  with 
loose  earth'.  For  what  purpose  were  they  so  filled  f  I  set  five 
men  digging,  and  after  a  while  we  found  a  funeral-urn  broken 
in  pieeee.    The  first  chamber  was  cleared  of  earth,  but  the  only 
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result  wflfi  fragments  of  idols  and  a  piece  of  bone.    The  brcdoHi 
urn  was,  in  its  form,  absolutely  identical  with  the  urns  tomid  at 

BTeotihuacan.  One  of  the  designs  upon  its  side  is  an  exact  copy 
of  a  design  found  on  a  Toltec  vase  at  Amecameca. 
To  determine  the  general  plan  of  the  city  of  Palenque  would 
require  the  labcnr  of  five  hundred  men  tor  six  months,  under  the 
direction  of  a  corps  of  toi)ographers.  Still  I  have,  tram  my  own 
researches,  gathered  data  sufficient  to  give  a  more  or  lees  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  the  place  was  at  its  best  The  city  extended 
from  north  to  south  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  about 
one  mile  and  three  quarters  from  east  to  west  In  some  local- 
ities, as  in  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  palace,  there  stood 
groups  of  buildings  of  considerable  size,  and  rather  doee  to  each 
other ;  in  other  quarters  the  buildings  are  far  apart  The  inter- 
vening spaces  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  huts  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  On  the  10th  of  February  we  left  the 
ruins  of  Palenque. 

DiBSBStl  Ohabmat. 


VACCINATION. 


SOBUCrrw  te  a  eharaeteristic  of  Home  of  the  grand^it  of  dtt- 
ooveriesy  and  of  the  most  important  t]tilizatiou.s  of  natuml  laws  in 
bdialf  of  the  intet^ests  of  human  life.  How  simple  fieemg  tlie 
f«»oognitioii  of  the  law  of  gravitatioii  and  the  extauaion  of  thiB  law 
to  the  planetary  system !  The  applicatioofi  of  the  expansive  foree 
of  steam  in  mechanics  appear  to-day  as  simple  aa  thofi4»  of  water- 
power.  At  the  present  time,  telegraphy  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  were  Uie  phenomena  of  eleetro-galvanism  half  a  oentory 
ago.  This  train  of  reflection  ariaea  in  thinking  of  the  discovery  of 
vaodnation.  If  saving  human  fivee  be  a  criterion  of  the  benefi- 
cent fmita  of  a  discover}^  there  is  none  in  the  hist-ory  of  man* 
kind  which  will  bear  any  comparison  with  that  of  vaccination. 
Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  this  discovery  in  1798,  small-pox 
was  correctly  called  one  of  the  greatest  soonrges  of  mankind* 
A  late  writer  cites  the  following  statistios  in  illastnition  of 
the  fatality  caused  by  this  diseaae:  '^In  England,  in  the 
aeventdenth  and  eighteenth  eenttirie^,  seven  to  nine  per  cent  of 
all  deaths  were  attributable  to  small-pox.  In  Berlin,  from  1783 
to  1797,  one-twelfth  of  the  total  mortality  was  due  to  the  same. 
Junker  computer  the  deaths  occurring  from  smaU-pox  in  tbs 
year  1796,  among  the  seven  million  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  at 
twenty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six.  In  the  eight^*nth 
century,  thirty  thousand  died  annually  of  small-pox  in  France," 
It  was  a  proverb  at  that  time :  '^  From  small-pox  and  lovo  but  few 
remain  free.** 

A  vast  diminution  of  the  mortality  from  small-pox  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  Sir  James  Simpson^  writing 
in  1849,  states  that  ^^  during  the  latter  half  of  the  laat  century^ 
thirty  thousand  individuals  were  computed  to  die  annually  of 
smallpox  in  England."    Dr.  Oregory  estimated  the  uumb^  at 
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about  forty-five  thousand.  Dr.  Haygarth  calculated  Uie  propor- 
tion  of  deaths  from  this  disease  to  amount  annually  to  thbty- 
eight  thousand  in  eight  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  contrast  with 
these  statistics,  according  to  Simpson,  "  From  the  official  returns 
of  the  Begisti-ar-General,  it  appears  that  at  the  present  time 
(1849)  the  number  that  perish  annually  of  this  same  disease  is 
reduced  to  less  than  ten  thousand.^*  Quoting  further  from  this 
author:  *'Id  England  aione,  therefore,  the  absolute  mortality 
from  smaUpox  is  less  by  twenty  thousand  a  year  than  it  was 
half  a  century  ago.  If  a  similar  rate  of  reduction  in  the  numb^ 
of  deaths  from  small-pox  holds  good — as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  is  the  ease^— in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  then,  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  that  inhabit 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  four  hundred  thousand  or  five  hundred 
thousand  fewer  die  now  of  small-pox  than,  with  a  similar  popula- 
tion, would  have  died  fi*om  this  malady  fifty  years  ago."  The 
author  adds  that,  according  to  this  rate  of  computation,  **  there 
are  preserved  in  Europe  during  a  single  half -century  a  number 
of  lives  greater  in  amouDt  than  the  whole  existing  population  of 
Great  Britain."  "  During  the  long  European  wars  connected  with 
and  following  the  French  revolution,  it  has  been  calculated  that^J 
five  or  six  millions  of  human  lives  were  lost.  In  Europe^  vaccixui^H 
tion  has  already  (1849)  preserved  from  death  a  greater  number 
of  human  beings  than  were  sacrificed  during  these  wars."^  It  is 
not  necessary  further  to  adduce  facts  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ment that,  of  all  past  discoveries,  vaccination  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  comparison  when  its  effect  upon  the  mortaUty  from  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  of  diseases  is  considered  j  nor  is  it  necessary^  in 
connection  with  the  beneficent  effect  of  this  discovery,  to  refer  to 
an  exemption  from  the  permanent  imprint  of  the  disease  on 
those  whom  it  does  not  kill. 

Looking  back*'  upon  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  very  simple  affair.    Edward  Jenner,  appren* 
ticed  to  a  surgeon  in  Gloucestershire,  heard  a  young  country- 
woman remark  to  his  master  that  she  coidd  not  take  the  small- 
pox, for  she  had  had  cow-pox.    He  was  then  a  youth.    At 
age  of  twenty-one  be  went  to  London,  and  for  two  ye*ir8  he 
the  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  and  a  member  of  his  housieliali 
Under  the  superintendence  of  that  great  man  Jeimer 
in  the  language  of  one  of  his  biographers,  *'  an  expert  anatoinl 
a  sound  pathologist,  a  careful  experimenter,  and  a  good  oatu- 
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mliflt''  Returning  to  bis  native  t^iwn  bm  a  rargieal  {mictitionerf 
the  Gasnal  remark  of  the  countiy-woman  yea  ^  ^    ^  io 

inquire  into  the  grounds  for  her  statement  t  uf 

aeientifie  results,  doubtless,  often  precedes  their  development.  It 
appears  to  have  been  so  in  this  instance,  for  he  ment  '  hi  a 
letter  to  Hmit*?r,  his  supposition  that  cow-pox,  comui  i  to 

man  by  inoculation,  might  l»e  preventive  of  small-pox,  and  got^ 
in  reply,  these  pithy  words:  "Don*t  think,  but  try*"  Joainer 
tried.  Mark  how  simple  the  procedore  in  what  has  been  called 
'^  a  masterpiece  of  medical  induction.''  He  had  bnt  to  asoertain 
that^  in  a  certain  number  of  instances,  thc?y  who  had  contraeted 

\  — by  milking — a  local  affection  from  the  udder  of  the  cow,  were 
insiisct'ptible  to  the  contagions  miasm  of  stuaU^pox;  that  the 
parti<*idar  affection  in  the  cow  which  gave  this  protet'iiun  was 
indicated  by  a  characteristic  vesicle ;  that  by  inoculation  with  the 
liquid  contents  of  this  vesicle  the  affection  was  produced  in  man ; 
andf  finally^  that  they  to  whom  cow-pox  luui  \mm  thus  commu* 
nicated  were  rendered  thereby  incapable  of  having  small-pox  by 
inoculation  with  the  virus  of  that  disease. 

How  natural  and  easy  does  it  now  seem  to  have  ascertained 
points  I    Yet  it  took  Jenner  twenty  years  to  accumulate 

^dalanfficient  for  him  to  venture  upon  the  publication  of  bis 
diaooveryl  Jennei^s  modesty  is  shown  by  the  title  of  his  publi- 
cation^ namely:  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Variobe  Vaccinro :  a  Dis^*ase  Discovered  iu  some  of  the  Western 
Counties  of  Enj^rland,  piLrti^uilarly  Gloucestershire,  and  known  by 
the  Name  of  Cow-pox,^  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  publication^ 
embracing  the  facts  on  which  bis  discovery  was  based,  consisted 
of  only  about  ten  thousand  words. 

Vaccination  for  a  time  eueuuiitered  intense  prejudice  and 
virulent  opposition*  Jenner,  who  went  to  London  aft^  the 
publication  of  his  discovery,  was  unable  for  throe  months  to  find 
any  person  on  whom  he  could  exhibit  to  his  medical  brethren 
the  vaccine  disease.  Some  eminent  physicians  pn>te«ted  against 
it  The  n?igning  king,  George  the  Third,  was  supplicated  to 
suppress  the  practice  after  it  had  made  some  headway.  An  anti- 
Taodnation  society  was  formed,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  public 
to  second  ''efforts  in  supporting  the  oiuse  of  humanity  against 
oow-pox  injuries.*'  Alleged  deaths  from  cow-pox  were  published 
in  the  mortality  bills  of  Loudon^  Society  was  wsmed  against 
the  danger  of  introducing  ^'  beasUy  diseases,**  which  were  likely 
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to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  for  ages.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
mental  character  would  be  imbruted,  and  instances  were  related 
of  persons,  after  vaccination,  *'  coughing  like  cows  ^  and  ^'  beQow- 
ing  like  bulls,''  Theological  objections  were  raised.  It  wm 
argued  that  "  small-pox  is  a  visitation  fi*om  God,  but  the  oow-poi 
is  produced  by  presumptuous,  impiona  men ;  the  former  Heaven 
ordained,  but  the  latter  is  a  daring  and  profane  violation  of  our 
holy  religion.^  The  practice  was  stigmatized  as  *'  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  religion,  morality^  law,  and  himaanity."  InstazuM 
occurred  in  wMch  persons  who  had  submitted  to  vaocinatioii 
were  mobbed.  Its  introduction  into  this  country  was  attended 
with  similar  difficulties.  The  writer  of  this  article  believes  thai 
his  father,  Dr.  Joseph  Henshaw  Flint,  then  a  medical  stodeixly 
was  the  first  person  vaccinated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantie ;  md, 
to  avoid  trouble,  the  vaccination  was  performed  with  great 
secrecy  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  who  procured  the  virus  from  Jenner, 
This  e&rlj  prejudice  and  opposition  did  not  long  continue, 
but,  strange  to  say,  within  late  years,  some  of  the  objections 
which  had  become  obsolete  have  been  revived.  Conceittd  igno- 
ramuses have  called  in  question  the  beneficence  of  vaccination ; 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  excite  not  only  distrust  of  its 
efficacy  as  a  measure  of  protection  against  small-pox,  but  a  feeling 
of  ho^ity  toward  it.  Compulsory  vaccination  has  been  redstfid 
as  an  invasion  of  natural  rights.  A  spirit  of  antagonism  Is  not 
confined  wholly  to  the  ignorant  For  the  most  part,  howerver, 
they  who,  as  it  would  seem,  should  know  better,  belong  to  the 
credulous  class  who  believe  that  views  conflicting  with  those  held 
by  the  medical  faculty  express  new  truths  which  the  latter,  from 
professional  bias  or  jealousy,  refuse  to  acknowledge.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  modem  opponents*  of  vaccination  who  give  any  thought 
to  the  subject  are  chiefly  among  those  who  suppose  that  the  nunds 
of  medical  men  are  held  in  a  kind  of  bondage  to  traditional 
doctrines  and  authoritative  opinions,  which  constitute  an  insur* 
mountable  barrier  against  a  liberal  and  untrammeled  exeraae  of 
judgment.  There  are  persons,  and  their  number  is  not  snaD, 
who  are  ready  to  adopt,  without  either  opportunity  or  desirci  for 
investigation,  heterodox  principles  in  medicine  for  the  rsaaon 
that  they  are  so,  assuming  that  they  who  make  it  the  boaiiiefis  ol 
their  lives  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  depattDMli 
of  knowledge  are  the  least  likely  to  find  it.  It  would  be  eaqr  to 
show  that  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement. 
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What  has  the  ezperiexioe  of  &e  eighty  yean  which  have 
el^peed  ainoe  Jenner^a  diaoovery  taught^  respeetmg  vaeoinatioii  f 
Tldfl  queedoa  nuQr  be  an^rered  fiiirl j  b  a  few  wonla. 

Jennor  evidently  Uiuught  thut  a  t^ini^K^  inic4*essful  vaoottiatioii 
wmild  prore  as  permaueiiUy  and  ci>mpletely  pn>tect]ve  against 
amall'pox  oe  variolation  or  an  inooitlatiou  wiUi  thf^  virua  of  the 
latter  diaease.  Experianee  has  taught  otberwiaew  Vaooination 
has  not  always  proved  oompletely  preventive,  and  the  proteoticin 
which  may  be  complete  for  a  time  eventoaUy  dtminiaheii*  It  eeema 
to  have  been  established  that  the  protective  effioacy  of  cow-pox  haa 
decreased  sinoe  the  time  of  Jenner,  iind  it  ia  a  logical  infenmee 
that  the  deoreaae  ia  due  to  its  tranamisaion  from  aobjeet  to  anb- 
jeet  for  a  series  of  years;  in  other  words,  the  ao-ca&ed  lung- 
humanized  vaccine  viru»  has  deteriorate<L  These  facts  Jeaner 
Gonld  not  have  foreseen.  Had  he  been  able  to  foreuei  he 
would  probably  have  been  lees  Hangoine  than  he  was  in  the 
expectation  that  small-pox  might  be  driven  out  of  existence  by 
vaccination.  It  is  true  that  when  vaccination  fails  a^  a  prevent- 
ive measure,  it  modifies  small-pox  so  as  to  render  it  almost 
harmleas  as  regards  both  danger  to  life  and  the  visible  marks  of 
the  disease.  But  these  advantages  are  in  a  measure  neutraLbsed 
by  the  fact  that  the  contagion  from  cases  modified  by  vaedna^ 
tion,  or^  as  it  is  ealled,  varioloid,  ia  as  capable  of  produmng  the 
in  a  severe  form  as  that  derived  from  the  servereat 
of  small-pox ;  and^  moreover,  the  diaaemi&ation  of  the 
diaeaae  is  sometimes  promoted  by  mild  casee  of  varioloid  which 
are  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  another  disease,  namely,  varioelhk 

Experience,  however,  teaches  the  way  to  overcome  the  diAcul- 
ttes  just  mentioned,  in  the  first  place  by  means  of  revaeeinations. 
The  existence  of  a  susceptibility  ti»  the  contagion  of  smalI>pox 
is  easily  tested  by  revae^;inatiou^  and,  if  the  soaoeptibility  existi 
it  is  thereby  for  a  certain  peri<xl  extinguished.  The  average 
length  of  time  during  which  exemption  from  the  disease  is  secured 
by  a  single  vaccination  is  not  yet  determined.  The  period  un- 
doubtedly varies  in  different  persons  within  wide  limits.  In 
order  to  render  security  as  complete  as  possible^  ttie  intervals 
between  revaocinations  should  not  be  too  long.  Too  frequent 
revaooinations  are  not  objectionable.  It  is  a  safe  rule  not  ta 
allow  a  longer  interval  than  five  years* 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  anbsti* 
tution  of  the  so-called  animal  or  bovine  virus,  for  the  kmg^ 
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humanized  viruSj  will  afford,  for  a  time  at  least,  security  against 
deterioration.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  importance  of  a  renewal 
of  the  \dnis  from  the  cow  has  been  t'onsidered.  That  the  bovine 
virus  is  more  effective  than  the  long-humanized  virus  is  oertaiiL 
It  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  future  jroaiSj 
whether  its  preventive  efficacy  is  more  persistent,  and  whet 
the  transmission  from  animal  to  animal  will,  in  the  course  of " 
time,  lead  to  its  deterioration. 

The  use  of  the  bovine  virus  has  the  recommendation  of  obvi- 
ating the  objectiou  to  vaccination  on  the  ground  of  a  liability 
the  commimieation  of  human  diseases.  The  risk  is  small,  but 
is  imequivocal.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  popular  notio 
that  there  is  danger  from  \drus  taken  from  subjects  with  feeblt^ 
constitutions,  and  still  less  for  the  iden  entertained  by  some  that 
mental  qualities  may  be  communicated;  but  it  is  certain 
vaccination  has  been  a  means  of  contracting  a  specific 
other  than  oow-pox.  It  is  a  natui-al  suspicion  that 
occurring  coincidently  with,  or  subsequent  to,  vaccinia, 
attributable  to  the  latter,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  connection  is  pi] 
accidental.  All  occasion  for  apprehension  on  the  score  of  acquir- 
ing human  diseases  is  obviated  if  the  virus  be  taken  from  the 
heifer ;  and  this  is  a  som^ce  of  much  relief  to  the  physician,  as 
weU  as  to  his  patients.  Unwarrantable  suspicions  of  impurity 
in  vaccine  \irus  have  often  been  the  cause  of  injustice  toward 
medical  mem  Our  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Henry  A,  Martin  for  the  importation,  in  1870,  of  virus  from  a  < 
of  spontaneous  cow-pox,  discovered  in  Beaugency,  Franee^in  1866,^ 
and  perpetuated  through  successive  inoculations  in  heifers,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  French  Government.  The  virus  from  this  stock  has 
been  distributed  throughout  our  country,  and  is  now  generally 
used  instead  of  the  humanized  virus. 

Will  small-pox  ever  be  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  existing  dis- 
eases? We  can  imagine  the  supreme  happiness  with  which 
Jenner  entertained  this  expectation.  Contrast  his  feelings  with 
the  exultation  of  a  world-conqueror !  The  fulfillment  of  Jenner's 
expectation  is  among  the  possibilities.  It  can  be  fulfilled  only  by 
extending  to  the  whole  human  rae^  the  security  to  be  afforded  by^ 
vaccination  and  revaccinations.  This  cannot  be  done  except  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  by  Govenunent^^ 
power.     Vaccination  and  revaocinations  must  be  made  every* 
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where  compulsory.  If  they  who  resist  their  enforcement  were 
alone  the  victims  of  the  disease,  society  could  afford  to  let  them 
die  ^'  as  the  fool  dieth.''  The  question  is  whether  society  shall 
suffer  on  account  of  their  folly.  The  right  of  society  to  proteet 
itself  in  this  matter  is  as  dear  as  that  of  placing  under  restraint 
a  homicidal  maniac. 

Meanwhile,  cases  of  small-pox  must  be  effectually  isolated, 
and  thorough  measures  of  disinfection  employed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  intelligent  health-officers  clothed  with  authority  sufficient 
to  enforce  their  regpilations.  The  disease  may  in  this  way  be 
'^  stamped  out^  whenever  and  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance. 

The  practicability  of  stamping  out  small-pox  was  demonstrated 
a  few  years  since  in  New  York.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1877,  the  disease  prevailed  largely  in  that  city.  Efficient  measures 
for  vaccination,  revaccination,  tiie  isolation  of  cases,  and  disin- 
fection were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  Health  Board. 
The  result  was  that  from  June,  1877,  until  April,  1879,  not  a 
single  ease  occurred.  During  this  period,  a  few  cases  escaped 
quarantine  and  were  introduced  into  the  city,  but  without  com- 
munication of  the  disease  to  others.  This  result,  and  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  stamping  out  epidemic  cholera  in  1866  and  1867, 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  by  sanitary  science  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  in  addition  to  scientific  qualifications,  possess  exec- 
utive ability,  together  with  adequate  means  and  legal  authority 
for  carrying  out  efficientiy  preventive  measures.  The  public 
will  by  and  by  come  to  an  appreciation  of  how  much  of  life  and 
of  property  is  to  be  saved  by  proper  laws  and  organizations  for 
the  protection  of  public  heiJth.  The  glory  of  having  triumphed 
over  an  invisible  and  deadly  foe  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic 
disease  is  less  conspicuous,  but  vastiy  more  real,  than  that  of 
the  successful  warrior.  All  honor  to  the  past  and  present 
members  of  the  New  York  Metroi)olitan  Board  of  Health  for 
their  able  and  valuable  services,  which  have  been  rendered  with- 
out much  approbation  or  encouragement  from  those  for  whom 
they  have  labored ! 

AuBTiN  Flint. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  REGULATE  RAILWAY  CHARGES. 


A  VAGUE  notion  prevails,  even  among  educate  men,  that  a  < 
poration  is  in  some  sort  an  instrumentality  of  the  6ovemm6a| 
and  is  by  its  very  nature  possessed  of  certain  undefined  attrihnt 
of  sovereignty,  by  virtue  of  which  it  has  immunities,  and  may  do 
many  acts  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  an  individuaL  Every 
day  we  see  railroads  commit  wrongs  that  the  private  citizen 
would  not  dare  attempt,  while  the  officers  of  the  law,  dazzled  by 
the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  property  and  labor  wielded 
by  these  corporations,  perform  their  duty  with  the  ejinging 
servility  of  a  constable  who  serves  a  writ  upon  his  king.  It  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  our  modern  raihoad  president, 
operating  three  thousand  miles  of  track  and  working  twenty 
thousand  men,  all  in  uniform,  laboi-s  under  the  mischievous 
hallucination  that  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Government^  and 
represents  in  his  person  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  eover- 
eignty  of  the  State.  We  propose  to  correct  this  pemicions 
mistake.  A  simple  illustration  will  remove  a  wide-8pread 
misapprehension :  Suppose  that  two  companies  are  formed  to 
build  a  hotel;  twenty  men  associated  as  a  partnerBhip,  and 
twentj"  other  men  associated  as  a  corporation, — ^what  ia  the 
difference  between  the  powers  of  the  two  ?  It  is  imperativ 
necessary  to  dispel  the  wOd  notions  prevalent  among  layrne 
and  to  popidarize  an  accurate  conception  of  what  is  imporlad  I 
this  term. 

Corporate  association  is  simply  an  improvement  upon,  and  a 
substitute  for,  partnership-    A  corporation  is  *'  a  body  eat 
ing  of  one  or  more  natural  persons,  established  by  law, 
cx)ntinued  by  a  successiDn  of  members,"    The  charter  is  mmp\ 
a  statute,  which  invests  a  person  with  certain  six  powers  e&Ut 
'^  the  corporate  faculties  ^ — ^namely,  the  power  to  act  by  a  i 
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rato  narne^  to  have  stiooefisioii,  a  c^mmoa  seal,  etc«  As  iht 
anifiieiit  contentioiis  between  the  Crown  and  oetlain  JSnf^wli 
eitiis  inciilcaUMi  many  prLnuiples  respecting  the  immunitiefi  and 
powarB  of  guvemmental  eorpo^atianJ^  which  principlefi  ai« 
entirely  forei^  to  this  digcuBsion,  it  will  r(*lieve  the  confusion 
to  di^cnminat^  between  public  and  privaU^  oorporationa.  A 
public  corporation  is  an  in»trmnentulit>^  of  the  Government,  m 
a  city  or  town,  and  every  corporation  which  m  not  public  ia 
private,  ae  lyceums,  tactoriea,  railroads^  etc  It  iis  tmnecettarjr 
to  examine  the  powers  and  immunities  of  a  public  corporation, 
beeanse  we  are  only  concerned  with  private  boding,  ttuch  an 
lyceom  companiea,  railroad  compamaif  etc 

As  soon  as  we  attain  a  dear-eat  idea  of  what  is  imputed  l^ 
the  term  corporation ;  as  soon  as  we  ooiaiirdiend  that  it  meazia 
simply  a  lx>dy  en<lowed  with  certain  mx  faculties^  not  poaseseed 
by  a  natural  person^  and  with  these  facuUiee  only ;  as  soon  aa 
we  understand  that  the  mere  possession  of  these  six  powers  con- 
stitutes that  legal  entity  called  **  a  corporation,''  then  we  are 
prepare<i  to  recognize  the  beariag  and  full  force  of  the  propod* 
tion  that  if  a  railroad  company  has  any  other  inunnnity  or 
power  not  possesaed  by  a  lyeeum^  such  other  immunity  or 
power  is  due  solely  to  the  facrt  that  the  legiBlature  has  given  to 
it  some  particular  right  which  is  in  addition  to  the  oorporato 
ft^ulties.  HencCf  these  private  corporations,  such  as  lyoeoms  and 
f actoriesy  which  have  only  the  six  f acnltiefly  are  easily  separated 
from  those  other  private  corporations,  such  as  bridges,  railroad^ 
and  ferrieSf  which  have  the  faculties  and  also  certain  additional 
powers.  The  charter  of  a  company  of  the  first  dasB  contains  a 
single  clause — a  grant  of  the  six  faculties;  the  charts  of  a 
company  of  the  second  elass  consists  of  two  distinet  parts :  (1)  a 
grant  of  the  faculties — namely,  a  dause  creating  the  corporation  -, 
and  (2)  a  dause  giving  the  body  so  created  power  to  do  certain  ^ 
Bpc<nfied  acts,  which  cannot  be  lawfully  dune  without  legislative 
authority. 

It  is  familiar  knowledge  that  there  are  many  things  that  the 
private  citizen  may  not  do.  He  cannot  obstruct  the  highway 
of  a  river  or  blockade  a  street  j  but  th«*  G^>veniment  may,  and,  in 
fact,  often  does,  give  to  an  individual  a  right  to  do  one  or  the 
other  of  these  acts.  Suppose  the  legislature  authorizes  a  bridge 
from  Waahington  dty  to  the  Virginia  shore ;  as  ships  cc»uld  not 
paas,  the  Georgetown  wharf -owner  would  be  nuned,  and  ruined 
VOL.  Gxxxn.— NO.  295.  40 
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without  redress,  because  the  bridge-builder  only  exercises  a  power 
conferred  by  the  Gkivemment.*  Now,  observe  the  difference 
between  the  powers  of  this  bridge-builder  and  the  powers  of  his 
neighbor :  the  latter  is  not  possessed  of  this  right  to  obstruct  the 
highway*  It  is  obvious  that  a  grant  of  the  common  corporate 
faculties  would  not  authorize  this  bridge,  and  it  is  also  obvioos 
that  the  legislature  wiU  give  such  a  right  as  this  as  freely  to  an 
individual  as  to  a  corporation ;  hence,  to  simplify  the  diseos&ion, 
we  obser\^e  that  an  inquiry  into  the  right  of  ttie  sovereign  to 
regulate  railroad  charges  does  not  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
corporate  faculties,  but  that  the  same  issue  exactly  would  be  pir&- 
aented  if  the  prerogative  rights  which  have  been  given  to  rail- 
roads had  been  given  to  an  indi\idual  instead  of  to  a  corporation  5 
in  other  words,  as  regards  the  questitm  before  us,  the  railroad 
occupies  precisely  the  status  of  an  individual  to  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment has  given  a  power  to  exercise  certain  of  the  prerogative 
rights. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  the  powers  and  immunitieB 
of  a  railroadj  we  must  ascertain  the  nature,  eharaeter,  and  extent 
of  the  several  prerogative  rights  with  which  they  are  invested ; 
and  this  requires  us  to  develop  a  distinction  between  public  and 
individual  property.  Thei^  is  a  palpable  difference  between  the 
propert)^  of  the  G-overmnent  and  the  property  of  the  fntiBfn , 
There  are  many  items  of  propeiiy  which  belong  to  the  Gtovem- 
ment — to  the  people  at  large,  as  distinguished  from  that  owned 
by  individuals.  We  may  enimierate,  as  examples,  the  right  to 
obstruct  a  highway — ^the  bed  of  a  navigable  river ;  the  right  to 
take  private  property  for  the  use  of  the  community.  The 
to  take  toll  is  a  very  valuable  and  a  very  common  item  of  publi 
property.  And  some  of  these  items  are  of  great  value. 
right  to  obstruct  Broadway  with  a  railroad  will  sell  for  more 
money  than  any  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia. 

This  distinction  between  public  and  individual  proj)erty  mufllj 
not  be  confounded  with  the  difference  between  ownership  by  1 
Government  and  ownership  by  a  citizen.    A  horse  which  bekmgal 
to  the  state  is  spoken  of  aa  public  property,  and  when  owned 

*  The  wbiuf  ia  Talnabk  only  beiMiQde  the  owner^  confiding  m  tiie  1 
•nd  integrity  of  the  legisljiture,  does  not  belleire  it  will  exeroide  Its  * 
niiwiaely  or  oaprieioufily— does  not  believe  it  will  authorize  th«  higliwmy  lo ' 
he  obetracted. 
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m  flitiaaii,  as  {irivate  property ;  but  it  always  beloiigB  to  the  daaa 
dangiiated  as  iiidi^ndtml  pnjperty*  So  a  franohiae  may  beoome 
ivrivaie^ — ^vix.,  may  be  o^^trd  by  a  citizeu, — but  it  bdoDgs^  none 
the  ktSy  lo  the  class  called  public  property. 

It  is  easy  to  define  with  strict  accuracy  the  nature^  chara«;trr, 
and  extent  of  each  one  of  these  several  items  of  pubhe  property, 
because  the  limits  of  either  of  them  may  be  marked  out  with  as 
much  precision  as  the  boundaries  of  a  farm*  Fur  example ;  if 
we  analyze  that  estate  in  the  Government  called  the  right  to 
obstruct  a  highway^  we  readilj"  perceive  a  very  charaoteristiQ 
boundaryp  or  limitation — namely,  such  a  right  must  be  so  exercised 
as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Hovereign,  best  attain  the  objects 
for  which  the  highway  was  created;  viz.,  the  right  is,  and  must 
ever  remain,  subject  to  be  regulated,  as  to  its  use,  by  the  sov- 
ereign. This  continuing  govermnental  control,  which,  like  a 
division-fence  between  neighbors,  separates  public  from  individ- 
ual prop>erty^f  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  estate.  If  it  bo 
t^en  away,  the  very  nature  of  the  estate  is  changed,  and  a  new 
and  a  different  estate  will  be  created,  which  will  be  a  prodigy 
entirely  unknown  to  our  scheme  of  civil  polity. 

If  we  fairly  comprehend  the  natiav  tuid  exteot  of  this  item 
of  public  property  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government^ 
then  we  readily  understand  that  its  natore  and  extent  are  not 
altered,  in  the  slighteet  particular,  by  the  drcumstamse  that  it  has 
been  given  to  an  indi\idual,  pre<.'isdy  a8  the  boundaries  of  the 
farm  remain  the  same  after  a  sale. 

We  shall  not  enumerate  the  several  items  of  public  property ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  if  a  right  cannot  be  legally  exercised 
by  a  citizen  unle^  and  until  he  first  obtiuns  a  gift  of  such  right 
from  the  Government,  and  if,  after  such  gift^  the  right  continues 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  sovereign,  then 
it  belongs  to  the  class  under  consideration. 

Waiving  an  examination  of  that  judicial  reasoning  which  has 
departed  from  correct  principle  and  which  seems  to  establish 
certain  conclusions  different  from  the  results  of  this  paper,  we 
may  remark  that  many  decisions,  in  apparent  conflict  with  the 
views  here  advanced,  rest  upon  a  distinction  between  the  acts  of 
the  Government  as  a  corporation  and  its  acts  as  a  sovereign.* 
When  the  Government  bu3rs  a  horse  or  makes  a  contoust,  it  acts 
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simply  as  a  oorporation  -,  but  when  it  ehangee  tlie  Uw,  or 
lates  the  use  of  an  item  of  public  property  which  is  in  the 
of  a  dtizeu,  it  acts  as  a  sovereign.  If  this  dual  existence  of 
Gtoverument  be  fairly  comprehended,  if  its  functiouB  in  the  < 
capacity  be  properly  distinguished  from  its  functions  in 
other^  we  shadl  not  be  embarraBsed  by  the  proi)08ition  that 
Btate,  acting  as  a  corporation,  may  stipulate  in  regard  to 
future  conduct  In  fact,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  gtipw 
be  an  item  of  individual  property,  the  questions  which  arido 
entirdy  foreign  to  the  present  discussion. 

We  come,  thea,  to  inquire  which  items  of  public  property  1 
been  given  to  railroads,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpoee] 
observe  only  two  of  them :  (1)  the  eminent  domain  and  (2) 
light  to  take  toIL    These  estates  are  entirely  distinct  and 
very  different  metes  and  bounds ;  they  have  only  two  charact 
istics  in  conmion :  neither  can  be  exercised  by  a  citizen  wit 
a  special  and  express  grant  from  the  Grovernment,  and  they  i 
both  under  the  continuing  control  of  the  sovereign. 

In  respect  to  the  eminent  domain,  it  is  sxifficient  to 
that  a  railroad  cannot  possibly  daim  under  this  franchise 
other  power  than  simply  a  right  to  acquire  far  the  twc  of  l| 
mftnity^  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  such  private  prof 
demanded  by  the  public  convenience.    But   let  it  be  al? 
remembered^  as  a  fundamental  canon,  that  not  even  the  i 
himself  can  take  private  property  for  private  use. 

This  discussion,  tJien,  must  turn  upon  an  analysis  of 
ancient  and  well-known  item  of  public  property  called  the 
chise  of  charging  tell — namely,  the  right  te  exact  a  price  for 
use  of  propert)'  which  belongs  to  the  community. 

The  vulgar  mistake  is  te  suppose  that  a  railroad  may  i 
its  charges  upon  those  "  business  principles  ^  practiced  hy 
citizen  in  the  conduct  of  his  personal  affaira     These 
tions,  of  late  years,  proceed  on  the  radically  false  a^omp 
that,  in  exercising  this  franchise,  they  are  dealing  with  an  it^ 
of  individual  property*   which  is  te  be  managed   with  an 
single  te  the  pecuniary  advancement  of  the  stockholders;  wh 
in  fact,  the  road  must  be  conducted  and  the  charges  reg 
such  a  manner  as  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sovereig 
promote  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created — to  fur 
convenient  means  of  transportation.     The  emolimient  of 
corporation  must  be  subordinated  to  this  considsratioiL 
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modem  railn>ad  rule  \b  to  make  the  freight  aa  high  as  th^  traffic 
will  bear ;  iho  legal  rola  ifi  to  moke  the  toll  reasonable.  It  woiild 
seem  Uiat  the  railruad  offloiak  have  an  idea  that  tht*j  have  pur- 
chasod  from  the  sovijn^tgii  a  right  to  distrxma^  oppreae^^to  rain 
the  oommnnity — if,  in  tlieir  judgment^  snch  dil»tre88  and  nun  will 
enrieh  the  C4>qKiration^  and  that  tlie  priee  paid  for  thi8  moiflt 
stupendous  right  was  their  obUgation  to  fornish  a  new  (private) 
roacL  But  this  view  is  based  upon  two  theories,  both  fundament- 
ally wrong :  (1)  That  the  muney  paid  by  a  customer  is  a  rcmimer* 
ation  for  the  use  of  privatt^  property  (whereas  it  is  strictly  and 
emphatically  a  toll),  Bud  (2)  that  tiie  amount  of  their  eharge  is  to 
be  fixed  by  stipulation  between  the  corporation  and  its  customer, 
as  individuals  bargain  about  the  price  of  privnte  property.  The 
t$SUey  of  these  theories  is  apparent  It  will  be  ettrefoUy  remem- 
bered that,  as  regards  the  matter  under  discussion^  the  company 
stands  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  an  individual  oommoQ 
carrier,  to  whom  the  Government  has  given  the  two  franchisee 
of  charging  toll  and  eminent  domain. 

But^  to  se^^arate  each  stop  of  this  analysis^  we  observe  that  n 
railroad  corporation  acts  in  a  double  capacity.  The  torm  railroad 
involves  and  presents  to  the  mind  two  very  different  things — ^it  is 
both  a  highway  and  a  common  carrier.  A  vast  deal  of  oonfosion 
has  arisen  from  overlooking  this  double  function  of  a  railroad 
As  a  road,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  principles  of  law  as 
a  street  or  river,  and  its  functions  as  a  highway  must  be 
distinguished  from  its  obligations  as  a  carrier.  No  embarrass- 
ment  arises  &om  the  fact  that  the  same  thing  is  both  road  and 
carrier.  A  turnpike  company  may  run  a  stage-ooaehy  and  we 
may  imagine  a  turnpike  which  is  not  used  except  by  vehides 
owned  by  the  company,  and  in  such  case  the  ooach  and  the  road 
taken  together  would  constitute  the  highway.*  It  is  this  uniting 
in  one  thing  (person  9)  two  distinct  functions  that  makes  up  the 
railroacL  For,  be  it  observed,  the  first  scheme  was  thiit  one  com- 
pany would  furnish  the  road  and  another  the  cars. 

Now,  long  before  the  invention  of  railroads^  the  principles  of 
law  applicable  to  camerB,  and  to  highways,  and  to  the  franchise 
of  charging  toll,  were  firmly  settled  and  well  understood.    Not 

*  An  tnveaiof  proposes  to  sobstitate  tta  pavemeata  **thB  storing  tSd** 
w&lk.^  A  platform,  attached  to  mi  muSlem  elials,  b  to  msMmad  tlM  lengUi  of 
a  square  and  be  kept  in  ooiiBtant  motion.  This  eontriTmaee  U  botb  bighway 
andoanjar. 
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only  so,  but  Hiese  prmeiples  had  been  firequently  applied 
eanals;  bridges,  ferriesj  turnpikes,  etc.  And  we  say  that  it  is  al 
lutely  impossible  to  distinguish  between  those  principles  and 
rules  of  law  which  shoidd  be  applied  to  railroads.  The  appli^ 
tion  is  new,  but  the  principles  are  the  same,  and  the  effect 
those  principles  must  be  the  same  on  railroads  that  it  waa 
canals^  bridges,  etc. 

A  common  carrier — viz,,  a  person  who  prosecutes  the  bnaine 
of  transportation — is  bonnd  to  carry,  for  a  reasonable  pric 
every  one  who  oflFers.  He  has  no  more  right  than  his  customer^ 
U>  decide  what  is  reasonable,  becausej  if  he  may  make  his  ehargte- 
nnreasonable,  the  ejffect  is  the  same  as  to  give  him  a  right  tdl 
refuse  to  carry*  The  law  is^  that  the  carrier  shsdl  name  his  price 
at  his  peril ;  if  uni'easonable,  the  customer  is  entitled  to  damages 
precisely  as  if  he  captiously  refused  to  cany  ♦  Whettier  a  chai^ 
be  reasonable  is  emphatically  a  judicial  question }  but,  as  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  furnish  to  the  courts  rules  of 
evidence,  statutes  prescribing  the  maximnm  chargeB  for  common 
carriers  are  regarded  simply  as  a  legislatiye  declaration  of  the 
amount  to  be  considered  as  reasonable ;  namely,  the  schedule  of 
rates  is  a  mere  rule  of  evidence,  andj  as  a  matter  of  course,  sub* 
ject  to  the  future  discretion  of  the  sovereign,  f  but  obligatory  upon 
the  courts  as  a  nde  of  evidence.  It  is  evident  that  such  legislation 
does  not  make  a  contract  between  the  e^ri^  and  state  that  the 
tariff  shall  not  be  changed. 

Toll  is  a  charge  exacted  for  the  use  of  property  which  belongs 
to  the  community.  A  road-bed  acquired  (taken  from  its  owner) 
by  an  exercise  of  eminent  domain  belongs  to  the  commnniiy.  A 
street  which  has  been  dedicated  is  owned  by  the  public,  and  every 
one  has  precisely  the  same  right  to  use  it  that  he  has  to  travel,  in 
his  own  boat,  upon  a  navigable  river.  We  are  not  perplexed 
about  our  right  to  travel  the  river,  because  it  was  never  the 
subject  of  private  ownership  5  and  yet,  after  the  dedication,  as 
respects  the  ownership  of  the  community,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  river  and  the  street  When  he  has  made  a  dedica- 
tion, the  original  owner  has  no  more  interest  in  the  street  than  a 
stranger  to  the  title ;  and  this  is  so,  although  he  acquired  the  land 

*  See  subject  disoussed  by  Qreen,  J.  Brown  v,  Adams,  15  West  Vbgbiia. 
t  Saoh  statutes  are  frequent.     Bao.  Abr.  Curriers,  D.  Mum  9,  TiK^yyi^>^ 
4  Otto. 
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by  a  large  expe&dititre  of  private  capital.  Every  one  imderBtfuids 
tJ  '  aunot  «^r<H5i  a  t-<jU-^t^  an  a  highway  v.  "^  logifilativB 
ai:  ^. ,  and  yet  the  CJoveruineot  often  g^a&t^  "•  U)  exact 

toil  on  a  public  road.  Now,  although  it  i»  nometimes  diffleiilt  la 
determine  whether  there  has  been  a  dedication,  yet,  in  tlie  case  of 
the  railroad,  there  csan  be  no  oontroverqr ;  every  fact  nec^isary 
to  establish  the  dedication  is  admitted ;  the  single  eircumstanoe 
that  the  land  was  aoqnired  by  eminent  domain  iit^  of  itiself  ^  con* 
duEive.  Hence  we  have  thb  question :  If  the  legi&laturt^  grants 
the  right  to  erect  a  gate  acroes  the  Hudson  River  and  take  UiH  from 
all  who  pass,  and  the  grantee^  at  hi^  private  expense^  erect  such 
gate^  whether  the  schedule  of  rates  mentioned  in  the  statute  may 
be  modified  by  subsequent  legislation!  It  must  be  r^rr.r  '  i\ 
such  a  statute  would  consist  of  two  clauses:  (1)  the  g  la 

fmnchise  and  (2)  a  legislative  declaratiou  of  the  amount  of  toll 
to  be  considered  reasonable.  Concentrating;  then,  our  attention 
on  this  second  dause,  the  discussion  is  narrowed.  Hie  purpose 
of  the  clause  being  to  protect  the  community  against  exceesivd 
tolls,  different  forms  of  expression  have  been  employed,  and  the 
question  is  presented  whether,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  the  sot* 
ereign  to  alter  the  rates  at  the  (supposed)  gate  aicross  the  Hudson, 
there  is  a  di^erence  between  the  legal  effect  of  these  several 
forms  of  expression:  "The  tolls  shall  be  reaaonable ^ ; *  "The 
tolls  shall  not  exceed  such  rat«6  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
county  court  **;  *'The  tolls  shall  not  exceed  ten  cents  for  a  man 
and  five  cents  for  a  horse."  This  question  must  be  answered  with 
reference  to  the  gate  on  the  river ;  and,  if  the  change  of  expres- 
sion does  not  alter  the  legal  effect^ — if  the  same  legislative  intent 
is  exhiliiteil  in  etwh  instance, — then  we  piiescnt  the  question 
whether  the  language, ''  the  ti»Ils  shall  be  reasoniible,"  make«  a 
contract  between  the  state  and  the  grantee  tiiat  the  rateSy  which 
happen  to  be  reasonable  to-day,  shall  never  be  modified  T 

This  point  has  never  been  decided.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  decisions,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  for  the  court  to  bold  that 
the  gift  of  the  right  to  demand  toll  is  a  contrac^t,  but  the 
schedule  is  a  rule  of  evidence,  and,  being  such,  subject  tn  the 
discretion  of  tihe  Oovemment,  acting  not  as  a  corporation  but  as 

*  The  luigaiig«  of  &  grsnt  in  1318,  Pirn  r.  Corel],  6  Mee.  tad  WeU*; 
uid  a  similar  grant  in  1629.  Juxton  r.  ThombiU,  Cro.  Qua.  See  old  OQiaefl 
ooUeoteci,  Stiuoford  v.  Pawlett,  I  Qromp*  azid  J* ;  Froe  Fishers  r*  Qamif  20 
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a  eovereign.     Again,  the  question  whether  one  legisUtiire 
tie  the  hands  of  another  is  not  involved,  be<mn»',  having  de 
mined  the  limitations  which  hedge  about  the  estate  while  held  ^ 
the  Government,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  same  limitati<M 
when  it  is  given  to  a  citizen.    A  controversy  about  the  bound 
of  a  farm  does  not  involve  the  question  whether  the 
may  bind  his  heir  by  a  warranty  of  title. 

Then,  to  bring  this  inquiry  home  to  the  vit4il  issue  that  n<i 
confronts  the  people  of  this  country,  has  the  sovereign  the 
right  (legal  and  moral)  to  regulate  railroad  charges  T  It  is  usual 
for  the  charter  to  declare :  ^^  It  shall  be  lawfid  for  said  railroad 
company  to  erect  toll-gates  every  ten  miles,  and  to  demand 
exceeding  ten  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  transporting  eominc 
ties/'*  This  inquiry  must  be  conducted  under  the  influence  j 
the  principle  that  "  grants  by  the  Grovemment  are  to 
strued  strictly  against  the  grantee  and  in  ease  of  the  pal 
It  must  be  conducted  in  the  light  of  the  historic  fact  that  tt 
power  has  always  been  freely  exercised  over  the  rates  at  brid 
ferries,  turnpikes,  etc.,  and  it  must  also  be  conducted  in  full ' 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  reason,  law,  and  practical  necessity 
apply  to  the  charges  of  railroads  as  to  those  of  a  cH>nun<jn 
earrier.  But  there  is  another  consideration  which,  when  the 
3urt  comes  to  pass  upon  this  question,  will  receive  pajUcular 
id  special  weight :  though  the  grant  of  the  franchise  itself  be  a 
contract,  yet  when  a  railroad  charter  is  construed  by  the  general 
intent  of  that  legislation  which  runs  back  '*  beyond  memory^** 
and  by  pnnciples  aptly  called  "  the  fundamentals  of  the  com- 
mon law,"  there  is  nothing  of  the  essence  of  contract  imported  by 
the  schedule  of  rates. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  competent  for  tike 
Government  to  control  the  charges  of  railroads,  perhaps  it  may 
stimulate  intelligent  action  to  suggest,  very  briefly,  the  practical 
appEcation  of  the  views  here  advanc^ed.  The  sooner  our  rail 
road  managers  learn  to  take  a  correct  view  of  this  snbjeet^ 
better  it  will  be  for  those  interested  in  the  securities  of 
corporations.  As  the  amount  of  toll  is  within  the  discretian  of 
the  sovereign,  the  aim  should  be  to  make  that  discretion  as  wise, 

'Fetersbiurg   R.  R.  Ta.  Aots  1830.     Bw  &  O.   R.  B.  Va.    A  *     '"-^^^ 

t  This  maxim  is  aa  old  as  the  common  law.    Cfhaxies  B*  Br.  r^  >r. 

zi.  Pet   &r  7  Piok.    Pernoe  p.  Ghsepk.  C*  9  How.    Briggs  v.  Camden,  :i2 
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as  intelligent^  and  as  enUghtened  as  possible.  The  people  of  this 
country  will  never  abandon  the  time-honored  doctrine  of  the 
common  law,  that  ioU  must  be  reasanabley  and  the  tme  danger  is 
that  the  legislatore,  not  being  properly  advised,  will  eir  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and,  by  making  the  rates  unreasonably  low, 
paralyze  this  imi>ortant  branch  of  industry.  Railroads  have  far 
more  to  fear  from  honest  ignorance  than  from  that  enlightened 
statesmanship  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  corporate 
emolument  is  subordinate  to  the  public  welfare;  they  have 
far  more  to  fear  from  demagogues  than  from  statesmen.  It  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  millions  invested  in  these  works 
were  so  invested  upon  the  untenable  and  mischievous  hypoth- 
esis that  a  foolish  contract  has  subjected  all  the  vast  iudustries 
of  this  great  country  to  the  unrestrained  and  uncontrollable 
cupidity  of  irresponsible  monopoly.  On  the  contrary,  capital,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases,  is  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign; 
and  unless  that  discretion  is  debauched,  unless  integrity  and 
intelligence  are  excluded  from  the  public  service,  the  confidence 
will  not  be  deceived.  Hence,  railroads  should  discontinue  their 
efforts  to  mislead  the  public  mind  and  to  corrupt  the  ballot-box. 
The  politicians  whom  they  are  now  using  do  not  deserve,  and  will 
never  obtain,  public  confidence,  because  such  men  are  not  actuated 
by  principle,  or  stimulated  by  the  courage  of  conviction.  But^ 
acting  on  the  theory  that  the  public  welfare  is  the  first  consid- 
eration, they  should  publish  in  good  faith  full  and  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  their  earnings  and  expenses,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  may  come  to  a  right  understanding  of  what  toUs  are 
reasonable  and  what  are  not.  There  is  in  this  country  an  under- 
current of  conservative  reason  which  is  brimful  of  honesty  and 
good  faith,  and  railroad  men  must  learn  to  trust  it 

J.  M.  Mason. 


FSEmSTOMG  MS  IN  AKEKIGA. 


No  suBJBcrr  in  recent  tunes  has  developed  alttgerara 
aetLve  class  of  woikers,  or  can  lay  daim  to  a  more  TobmdB 
series  of  publications,  than  that  pertaining  to  prohistom  m 
Every  nation  working  in  science  has  added  its  contribatonii  i 
these  contributors  have  generally  been  drawn  from  a  cli 
already  trained  in  methods  of  scientiflc  reseaamh. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  study  of  prduMoi 
man,  that  every  student  recalls  its  infancyi  and  its  advaDoa  to 
vigorous  science.    He  remembers  the  dread  eiperieiiaed  at  11 
thought  of  impeaching  the  clearly  defined  record  of  GeoMi 
and  he  recalls  with  impatience  how  long  it  was  beftxre  fiie  ev 
dence  which  had  been  gathering  for  a  centnxy  could 
hearing.     Collections  had  been  slowly  aooumulatiiig^ 
lying  dormant  and  dusty  on  museum  ehdves^  and  tfasir 
unpublished,  suddenly  came  into  notice^  and  with  a  piodigaBlgp 
of  material  and  data  in  numberless  handsi  the  elsmei 
ready  out  of  which  rose  the  new  science  of  arcluBology. 

So  folly  imbued  were  men's  minds  with  tlie  idea  of  lb 
and  historical  origin  of  the  human  raoe^  that  no  poMnfab 
could  be  excited  in  what  purported  to  be  the  evidenoea  ct 
adamite  people.  In  vain  did  arohaBoIogiBts.ofltar  tibieir  evIdMeet 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  man.  Their  discoveries  were  treatod  i 
with  incredulity,  and  their  ai^uments  rejected  as  woriiUjQaB.  A  \ 
memoir  read  by  Mr.  Vivian  before  the  Geological  Sooiely  of 
London  was  considered  too  improbable  for  publication.  The 
massive  authority  of  Guvier,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  man's 
existence  anterior  to  those  animals  which  live  to-day,  prevented 
the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Schmerling's  remarkable  disooveries  in  tlia 
Belgium  caves. 
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Unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  GosmogODf  lias  not 
prevented  the  earlier  development  of  this  seienoe,  bttt  it  has 
the  lofis  of  a  man  of  evidence  which  can  never  be 
i«8tored.  Discoverieu  have  be«^n  suppreAstnl,  falsa  inlerprelar 
tions  have  been  pat  upon  others^  valuable  material  hat»  been 
ignored  or  loety  and  in  one  way  and  another  the  study  of  man^R 
early  existence  has  been  thwarted  up  to  ver>-  n?ccnt  years. 

The  sudden  and  wonderful  growth  of  the  study  of  man's 
high  antiquity  has  been  wholly  due,  not  to  tlie  eyJdiinopB, — ^for 
these  had  been  despairingly  thrust  before  the  learned  aoeietieB  to 
be  again  and  again  rejected, — ^but  to  the  rapid  acoeptanoe  of  those 
rational  views  which  reoognize  man's  origin  from  the  animahi 
below  him* 

Once  it  came  to  be  fully  believed  that  man  was  not  only  a 
irynmTTiAl  in  the  sense  that  ^^tematists  had  recognized  him  to 
be,  but  a  species  of  mammal  among  hundreds  of  other  mam- 
mals, who,  with  them,  had  some  common  ancestry,  and  the 
study  of  archfl&ology  assumed  the  rank  of  an  inductive  seienco.  A 
short  time  has  seen  the  formation  of  imposing  societies,  many  of 
them  highly  endowed ;  of  magnificent  museums,  devoted  exdu* 
sively  to  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  objects  pertaining  to 
this  Bcience;  the  publication  of  anthropological  journals  and 
transactions,  and,  above  all,  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
popular  illustrated  works,  which  bring  the  science  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  general  reader. 

It  is  quite  neceiisary  to  understand  all  this  to  comprehend  the 
amassing  growth  of  a  study  whieJi  should  have  interested  the 
race  centuries  ago.  At  the  outset,  the  term  prehistoric  man 
was  looked  upon  as  applying  to  a  people  who  lived  before  the 
dawn  of  recorded  histor^^ — a  people  who  lived,  not  in  any  hypo- 
thetical Eden,  but^  among  other  places,  in  the  valleys  of  France 
and  the  caves  of  Belgium  and  England. 

So  limited  was  his  area,  and  ro  apparently  similar  were  all  his 
rode  characteristics,  that  for  a  time  no  further  subdivision  was 
necessary.  A  few  years  ago,  comparatively  speaking,  his  high 
antiquity  and  wide  distribution  over  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
not  dreamed  of.  No  acHSount  was  taken  of  any  possible  geolog* 
irml  <*hanges  having  occurred  since  his  i^ipearanee.  It  was 
enough  to  assert,  with  more  or  less  positivenees,  that  his  remains 
were  synchronous  with  those  of  a  few  extinct  species  of  mam- 
That  the  contours  of  the  land  and  ocean  boundarias  were 
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essentially  the  same  for  prehistoric  man  as  for  his  histoiiiij 
descendants,  eonld  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  That  duriag 
mibn^s  early  reign  the  English  Channel  and  Irish  Sea  had  no 
exiBtence,  and  an  imintermpted  sweep  of  forest  extended  from 
the  regions  of  Paris  and  London  and  across  and  beyond  Ireland, 
far  out  to  the  present  one-hundred-fathom  line,  no  one  dreamed 
of  conceiving. 

Ill  the  light  of  this  knowledge,  it  is  instructive  to  quote  Dr. 
Wilson's  words  in  his  "  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.^  In  ref^ff- 
ence  to  the  Scottish  aboriginal  traces  he  says :  "  There  is  one  oe^ 
tain  poiat  in  this  iaqxiii^'  into  primitive  arts  which  the  British 
antiq^uary  possesses  over  aU  others,  and  from  which  he  can 
start  without  feai*  of  error.  From  our  insular  position  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  first  colonist  of  the  British  Isles 
must  have  been  able  to  construct  some  kind  of  a  boat,  and 
have  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  steer  his 
course  through  the  open  sea."  Such  were  the  positive  and 
emphatic  utterances  of  a  writer  who,  in  his  recent  valuable 
work  on  prehistoric  man,  in  referring  to  this  very  passage  oon- 
fesses  that  this  was  no  certain  postulate  after  all,  and  who 
recognizes  the  profound  geological  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  paleolithic  man  first  chipped  the  rude  stone  celts 
whose  imperishable  characters  give  ns  our  only  cdue  to  his 
existence. 

The  hypothesis  of  geological  changes  of  any  magnitude  being 
excluded^  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  grasp  the  true  import  of 
rude  chipped  flints  deeply  buried  in  river-graveL  Just  as  soon  a^ 
the  early  remains  could  be  looked  upon  as  veritable  fossils, — the 
name  sounded  so  ancient, — to  be  studied  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  and  with  the  application  of  the  same  methods  of  reasoning  aa 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remains  of  a  paleotherium  from  the 
tertiary,  or  upon  an  ammonite  from  the  Jura,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  coidd  his  high  antiquity  be  realized.  And  not  until  rude 
stone  implements  from  the  river-gravels  and  similar  deposits 
were  brought  to  light  in  France,  Portugal,  Germany,  Braidl, 
India,  New  Jersey,  and  other  widely  separated  countries,  was  the 
inconceivably  long  duration  of  man  upon  the  earth  acknowledged- 
The  recognition  of  these  evidences  has  been,  and  is  at  this  time^ 
hampered  and  retarded  by  a  rigid  and  ahnost  ridiculous  dcniti0]r 
of  every  object  bearing  upon  this  subject.  The  study  of  other 
fossil  mammals  goes  on  unimpeded.    Professors  Marsh  and  Cope 
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collect  their  (otsili  and  hmgn  them  to  tbeir  proper  geological 
horizons  luK'haUeiiged  nft  *  "f:e  hostile  Indian.  The  art^huM)!* 
ogist,  oil  the  contrary,  ha-  -  be«t  good  it  must  be  conf  esfied) 

g^ding  over  him  one  set  of  critic*,  generally  theological^  who 
deny  his  f acste,  or  call  hia  eridenoea  lipnriotis.  He  is  belabored  by 
another  set,  generally  theological  alao^  who  daim  for  man  pecnl* 
iaritiee  which  separata  him  from  all  eon^derations  whi<'h  woidd 
apply  to  other  mammals  below  him.  By  anoth^  aet  stilly  who^ 
ignoring  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  are  ready  to  caU  every 
dknIL,  or  other  remains  showing  qnadmmanons  featnresi  abnc^- 
mal  or  pathoIogicaL  Thus,  the  ape-like  dnill  of  the  Neanderthal 
cave  was  looked  npon  as  a  synostotic  cranium.  The  extreme 
improbability  that^  in  these  frequently  occurring  and  widely  dia^ 
tribnted  cases,  only  idiotic  or  abnormal  forms  should  come  to 
light,  never  seems  to  trouble  these  critics. 

While  the  general  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  man's  origin 
from  the  lower  animals  has  induced  the  present  activity  in  arehf^- 
ological  research,  it  is  equally  true  thai  the  study  has  contributed 
valuable  evidence  to  the  general  correctness  of  Darwin's  views. 

The  divirions  of  the  tertiary,  though  artificial^  are  recognized 

the  varying  percentages  of  the  species  of  mollusks  which  are 
now  extmct*  If  w©  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  remains  of 
the  very  early  man — not  his  works,  but  his  bones — we  shall^ 
in  the  same  way,  estimate  his  degree  of  savagery  and  bestial 
features,  and,  possibly,  his  age,  by  the  proportion  of  those  char- 
acters which  are  not  only  outgrown  by  man  at  the  present  day, 
but  whieh  bring  the  widely  diverging  lines  of  man  and  the  apes 
a  little  closer. 

Now,  as  we  have  to  do  with  the  remdns  of  man,  not  ia  fte 
beds  of  the  tertiary,  where  superposition  in  weH  ostablished,  tnit 
with  his  remains  found  in  modified  drift,  nver-^iivel*,  iind  other 
rocks,  whose  age  and  synchronism  ari>  so  difilcult  to  establish,  it 
would  seem  that  here  the  trained  osteologist  must  take  up  the 
investigation. 

The  recognized  sequence  of  rude  stone  implements,  polished 
implements,  bronze,  and  iron,  while  holding  good  for  limited 
areas,  becomes  of  Ibss  value  for  larger  fields  when  it  is  known 
that  tribes  with  rude  stone  implements  are  existing  tonlay.  A 
few  hujiclred  years  ago  the  European  combated  with  gunpowder 
tlie  inhabitants  of  a  vast  continent  who  belonged  to  the  neo- 
litluc  age. 
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It  is  assumed  by  archBeoIogists  of  great  repute  that  smee,  m 
Europe,  pleisto<?^iie  deposits  have  yielded  only  the  radest  of 
worked  stone,  therefore  in  no  deposits  older  tli£ui  the  pleistooeofl 
can  we  expect  to  find  evidences  of  a  more  primitive  worl 
This  postnlate  may  be  admitted  in  regard  to  certain  partB 
Europe,  for  nothing  more  primitive  than  the  rude  celtB  can  be 
imagined.  Before  this  time,  man,  in  that  region  at  least^  idb 
have  used  natural  fragments  of  stone  and  sticks^  and  ev&a 
faculty  to  nse  these  indicates  an  advance  far  above  his  pro- 
genitors, who  had  not  yet  acquired  this  facility. 

It  is  again  avssinned  that  since  man  is  the  most  highly  special- 
ized mammal,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he  could  have  lived  i 
the  upper  and  middle  tertiaries^  because,  of  a  lai'ge  number 
mammals  living  at  that  time,  the  species,  and  lower  down  the 
genera  and  families,  are  extinct ;    and^  therefore,  man,  so  far, 
above  these  in  organization^  must  have  come  in  at  a  later  < 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the 
Hving  species  of  man  may  be  the  sole  survivor  of  a  number  i 
fossil  species,  and  even  genera,  now  extiuct.     Such  a  conditioi] 
of  things  would  find  its  parallel  in  many,  if  not  in  aU^  of 
Uving  species  of  mammaJe  to-day  who  represent  the  survivor»^ 
of  a  line  of  species  and  genera  far  back  in  the  tertiary. 

In  regard  to  the  other  assumption — ^that  man  is  the  mo 
highly  specialized  mammal — we  think  even  this  is  open  to  i 
tive  doubt.  In  that  he  possesses  a  highly  convoluted  brainy 
all  its  capabilities  and  possibilities  as  we  find  him  to-day, 
certainly  is  highly  specialized ;  but  as  a  mammal — and  only  ai 
mammal  must  we  regard  him — he  belongs  to  a  more  generalized! 
type.  If  we  consider  him  only  in  relation  to  those  ma 
nearest  related  to  him,  we  find  all  his  characters  held  by  no 
ape^  and  to  find  his  resemblances  one  has  to  considt  a  variety  < 
forms.  His  structural  relations  are  found  in  the  gorilla,  chim* ' 
panzee,  orang,  gibbon,  Simiada^  and  even  in  the  half-apes,  the 
lemuroids.  It  is  true  that  most  of  his  resemblances  are  with, 
the  higher  apes,  but  these  are  not  of  sufiBcient  weight  to  assu 
us  that  any  of  them  are  his  progenitors.  Indeed,  if  we  care  to] 
credit  sut^h  high  authorities  as  Mortillet,  Dr.  Ilamy,  and  others^] 
man  existed  in  the  middle  miocene  associated  with  the  flrstJ 
anthi'opoid  ape,  Brifopithicus^  and  in  later  beds  still  with  Orf*>*  | 
pithiem,  which,  according  to  Gervaia,  had  affinities  with  the 
anthropoid  apes,  macaques,  and  baboons. 
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PrctfaBBor  Cope^  in  considering  manfti  rdatiang  to  tbe  tartiary 
mmmalii,  bajb  th&t  *^  the  Tnammiiiii  of  the  lower  eooene  exhibit  a 


Igreater  peroentftgo  of  ^fpes  that  waUc  on  the  solen  of  their  feet^ 
while  the  BnooeiMive  periodi  exhibit  an  increiuKing  number  of 
those  that  walk  on  tba  loe^,  while  tht^  hoofod  animals  and  car- 
nivora  of  recent  timfle  nearly  all  have  the  hael  high  in  the  f^r, 
the  principal  exceptions  being  the  elephant  and  bear  familiea.* 
He  then  goes  on  to  show  the  suooeasive  oateologioal  changea 
of  the  foot  from  the  earlier  typee  to  the  later  ones^  through 
several  lines  of  deseentp  and  says:  ^*  The  relat'  '  ")an  to  tUs 
hiatory  is  highly  interesting.    Thus,  in  all  gr  n  >  points,  his 

Kmbs  are  thoae  of  a  primitive  type  so  common  in  the  eocene. 
He  is  plantigrade ;  has  five  toes ;  separate  tarsals  and  caJ7>als ; 
shoitheel;  flat  astragalnSf  and  neilJier  hoofs  nor  cLawg,  but 
something  between  the  two ;  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  leg 

i^are  not  so  unequal  as  in  the  higher  types,  and  remain  entirely 
Btinct  from  each  other,  and  the  ankle  joint  is  not  so  perfect  as 

Fin  many  of  them.     In  his  teeth  his  character  is  thoroughly  prim- 

'itive.  .  ,  ,  His  structural  8up*?riority  consists  solely  in  the 
complexity  and  size  of  the  brain.  A  very  important  lesson  is 
derived  from  these  and  kindred  facta.  The  monkeys  were  antici- 
pated in  the  greater  fields  of  the  world's  activity  by  more  power- 
ful rivals.  The  ancestors  of  the  ungulatea  held  the  fields  and 
the  swamps,  and  the  eamivora^  driven  by  hunger,  learned  the 
arts  and  cruelties  of  the  chase.  The  weaker  ancestors  of  tiie 
quadromana  possessed  neither  speed  nor  weapons  of  offense  or 
defense,  and  nothing  but  an  arboreal  life  was  left  them^  whan 
they  developed  the  prehensile  powers  of  the  feet.  Their  digestive 
system  unspeeialized,  their  food  various,  their  life  tlie  price  of 
oeasekss  vigilance,  no  wonder  that  their  inquisitivenass  and 
wakefulness  were  stimulated  and  developed,  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  progressive  intelligence";  and  adding  that  "the  raoe 
has  not  been  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,'^  Pro- 
fessor Cope  shows  in  this  case  that  '*  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
has  been  the  survival  of  the  most  intelUgent,  and  natural 
selection  proves  to  be,  in  the  highest  animal  phase,  intelligent 
selection.^ 

Mr.  Fiske  shows,  in  another  way,  that  when  variations  in 
intelligence  became  more  im|>ortant  than  variations  in  physical 
structure^  they  were  sei^^  upon,  to  the  relative  exclusion  of  the 
latter. 
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Tbe  earliest  evidences  of  man  mngt  be  sougrlit  for  in  his 
remaind,  for  he  must  have  existed  in  much  the  same  oonditioQ 
many  ages  before  the  use  of  mde  stone  implements  gave  him 
any  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life*  These  evidences  have 
never  been  found.  When  man  acquired  the  habit  of  seeking  the 
shelter  of  caverns,  or  the  custom  of  burying  in  sepulchera,  then 
it  became  possible  to  preser\'e  his  remains  for  future  genenlioiia 
to  study  J  but  outside  of  the^e  fortunate  receptacles^  his  remiiiiis 
have  been  rarely  met  with*  The  probable  habits  of  primitive 
man  and  his  progenitors  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
the  preservation  of  his  remains  one  of  extreme  improbability* 

The  herbivora,  roaming  in  immense  herds,  fording  streamfi^ 
and  seeking  shelter  from  tbe  flies  and  heat  in  watery  placft^ 
where,  if  they  died,  all  the  conditions  for  the  preservation  of 
their  remains  might  be  expected;  the  amphibious  "^ftrnTnilg 
becoming  well  preserved  in  the  matrix  in  which  they  perished; 
the  colossal  mammals  becoming  mired  by  their  own  weighty — 
all  these  various  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  preservmtiaa 
of  those  remains  wMch  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  arboreal  ancestors  of  man,  on  the  other  hand,  left 
their  remains  strewn  on  the  forest-floor,  or  weathering  in  rod© 
tree-nests,  the  most  uncertain  of  all  places  for  their  final  pret- 
ervation. 

Professor  Marsh,  in  his  magnificent  monograph  on  tlie 
extinct  fossil  toothed  birds  of  Nortii  America,  testifies  that  f oesil 
birds  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  to  their  arboreal  hAhits 
may  be  due  their  rarity;  the  remains  of  aquatic  birds  hmng 
always  more  common. 

Even  if  early  man  and  his  progenitors  sought  sheltflr  in 
caverns,  Professor  DawMns,  the  distinguished  British  archeolo- 
gist,  shows  that  while  there  have  probably  been  caverns  in  all 
geological  periods,  they  have  all  been  obliterated  by  '*  the  rain, 
the  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  the  acids  evolved  fr«:>m  decaying 
vegetation,  and  the  breakers  on  the  sea-shore,'*  and  this  oblitenb^ 
tion  has  been  so  thoroughly  accomplished  that  there  are  only 
two  caverns  known  that  can  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  middle 
pliocene. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  regarding  the  sab- 
mergence  of  the  coast-line  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
its  subsequent  erosion,  thus  removing  traces  of  ancient  people 
who  have  sought  the  sea  for  food,  we  may  accept  the  evideooa 
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offered  to  show  thflt  pateolithic  man  asmo  from  thi9  eoudi,  for 
\x%  makes  hb  ttpporaned  ftkmg  the  scmdiera  borders  of  Ibe 

ooirthera  ics-diMt. 

It  is  a  dgniflcaal  fact  that^  with  the  appearaoce  of  the  g^aaal 
fieli^  tho  later  tertiary  apea  were  driven  out  of  Europe,  nenar  to 
returu,  whihit  paleoHthio  man  came  in^  and  waa  able  to  endure 
the  very  inftnmoee  that  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  apea 
Thifi  shows  how  vast  a  change  had  taken  place  at  that  early  time 
between  man  and  hia  aotbropnid  rt^latives* 

He  came  from  the  eoatli,  from  thoee  regions  *  he  leoot 
eirploration  has  been  carried  on,  and  where  tb*  Itiee  are 

generaUy  greatest  for  snch  explorations.  It  is  also  in  the  eqna* 
torial  regions  that  we  have  the  hypoUietieal  Lemtiria,  AUantiap 
and  other  submerged  areas,  which  wire  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  lands  teeming  with  life. 

An  argument  for  believing  that  he  lived  in  the  earUer 
tertiariea  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  characters,  as  seen  in 
the  earliest  remains,  are  yet  promptly  recognized  as  human.  It 
is  true  they  depart  somewhat  from  the  characters  which  distin* 
guish  the  race  to-day,  nevertheless  the  raee,  vrith  its  wide  varia> 
tions,  can  compass,  without  violence,  the  most  aberrant  form  yet 
found.  It  is  man  that  is  recognbsed,  and  not  ape^  and  that  man 
ooold  have  lived  through  such  long  ages  with  so  little  change  is 
an  argument  that  his  progenitors  must  have  lived  long  anterior 
to  the  earliest  traces  yet  found. 

If  we  consider  the  minor  subdivisions  of  man  in  time  since 
the  neolithic  age^  we  can  trace  some  of  his  incursions*  We  can^ 
as  it  were,  see  him  coming  from  some  unknown  quarter,  and 
frequenting  regions  never  before  inhabited  by  him. 

If  wrt  now  look  at  ci\nlized  man,  we  find  him  distributed  in 
every  part  of  the  worlds  and  history  and  traditioti  in  most  eaeea 
give  us  information  as  to  the  manner  of  this  distribution. 
Believing  that  in  past  times  as  at  present,  colonudng  went  on 
in  similar  ways,  we  infer  that  neolithic  man  became  more  widely 
scattonHl  than  his  predet^essors.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyee, 
from  one  side  of  the  earth  ti>  the  other,  the  age  of  polished  stone 
implements  at  one  time  existed.  More  important  still  is  it  to 
consider  that  paleolithic  man  seems  to  be  just  as  widely  dis- 
tributed. His  remains  in  river^drtft  and  other  places  have  been 
found  in  England,  Franoe,  Portugal^  Greece,  Italy,  Afrieai 
Palestine,  the  Indian  Pfflimfwla  and  Northern  India,  New  Jeney, 
vou  Gxxxn.— Na  295.  41 
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and  California.    Thus  we  have  this  early  man  spread  over  nearij 
the  whole  world;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  rude 
implemente,  identical  under  all  conditions  of  climate  aad  mr- 
roundinga.    Surely  such  a  distribution  must  not  only  indicate 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  during  which  he  remained  in  tiuij 
conditiouj  and  slowly  found  his  way  to  different  parts  of 
worlds  but  must,  of  necessity,  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  \ 
primitive  people  from  which  these  had  sprung.     Had  these  dsttl 
become  so  widely  scattered  f     Compare  these   mde  men  with 
those  of   Europe^  and  consider  how  long  a  knowledge  of  thft^ 
Western    Hemisphere    was    hidden    from    the    latter.       Hoi 
infinitely  slow  must  have  been  the  colonizing  of  continents  in 
paleolithic  ages  and  in  ages  more  remote ! 

These  considerations,  in  regard  to  the  not  improbable  esds^l 
enee  of  man  in  the  middle,  and,  possibly,  in  the  earlier  tertiaa€%l 
are  offered  that  the  reader  may  be  better  prepared  to  appr 
the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  man  in 
aurif  eroiis  gravels  of  Calif  omia.  An  elaborate  memoir  on  this  | 
subject,  by  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  has  just  been  completed  in  ■ 
a  second  part,  forming  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge. 

Professor  Whitney^  formerly  the  director  of  the  geological  sar» 
vey  of  California,  has,  in  the  memoir  referred  to  above,  described  i 
at  great  length  the  evidences  regarding  the  genuineness  of  tht] 
famous  **  Calaveras  skull,'*  I'epudiated  as  a  hoax  by  the  press  j 
erally,  made  doubly  famous  by  the  witty  verses  of  Bret  Hu^l 
and  looked  at  with  suspicion  or  ignored  by  archaeologists  of  grealj 
repute.    The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  pages  of  ProfeasorJ 
Whitney^s  memoir  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  evidences  li#1 
there  brings  forward  in   support  of  the  claims  he  has  made! 
regarding  the  genuineness  of  the  occurrence  of  human  rematna  I 
from  beds  of  pliocene  and  possibly  of  miocene  age*     Were  thift 
skull  the  only  object  of  this  nature  that  had  been  found  in 
the  auriferous  gavels,  one  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  qnes^  ^ 
tioning  it. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  in  ten  different  counties  in  that 
great  region,  remains  of  man,  associated  with  extinct  mammab 
and  buried  at  great  depths  in  the  auriferous  gravels^  have  been  i 
brought  to  light.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  the  evidenoee  hxm\ 
been  produced  by  miners,  but  among  that  class  are  many  intdli*  | 
gent  men.    ^  their  vocation,  too,  they  are  s^ieeiaUy  Mbkiiig  ftir  J 
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lito  objects,  namely :  piirticles  of  gold.    Their  experienot  is 

like  that  attending  the  rongh  exisavalions  of  railroad  eats  or 

Their  work  hai  been  aoeompanied  by  a  ecmtiny  which 

I  pofiitive  weight  to  tlicir  statements.    Of  great  importanoep 

iis  the  aniformity  of  their  ieetimony,  as  Profeeaor  Whitney 

mits  out^  and  the  invariably  rude  eharaeter  of  the  imple- 

ants  which  they  produce  from  theae  bedii.     Any  attempt  at 

Reception  would  oertainly  bring  with  it  some  ruddy  carved 

lage,  or  stone  with   rude  eharacten  engraved  thereon.    No 

[)lluaion  Le  conceivable  between  so  many  obeerv*^  so 

ay  years,  and  working  in  bo  many  widtJy  sepiir;  i^a. 

Among  the  many  notable  examples  cited  by  Professor  Whit* 

that  of  the  ooemrence  of  human  remains  beneath  Table 

itain  IB  the  most  remarkable.    In  this  case,  tunnels  had 

esn  drivi^u  in  horizontally  beneath  the  baaaltic  ei^>  of  the 

lountain,  which  is  of  great  thieknesn.    The  tunneJs  \mng  hori* 

ital,  there  was  no  possibility  of  d^brii  falling  from  above^  with 

the  chance  of  conveying  surface  spedmena.    The  great  age  of 

the  gravels  beneath  Table  Mountain  la  shown  by  the  profound 

geological  changea  which  have  taken  phice  in  the  surface  features 

of  that  region  since  the  volcanic  outflow  formed  the  almost 

imperiahable  cap,  which  has  preserved  this  area  and  similar 

aireae  from  the  wide  denudation  that  haa  taken  platoe  around. 

The  basalt  forming  the  cap  of  Table  Mountain  extends  in  an 

even  plateau,  though  interrupted  by  deep  gorges  and  canons,  for 

a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  with  a  descending  grade,  aa  measured 

by  barometric  observations,  of  about  eighty  feet  to  the  mila    It 

is  inconceivable  on  any  hypothesis  that  this  ancient  lava-flow 

could  have  followed  any  i     n  ridge  or  spur.     Indcttd,  all  the 

evidence  goes  to  show  tlu'  flowed  an  old  river-lKittom^  witli 

^its  superimposed  beds  of  graTel  and  horizontally  depooited 

dyers  of  sand  and  day. 

Wbile  this  lava-stream  formerly   occupied  a  river-channelf 
ably  depressed  below  the  surrounding  country,  now  tluB 
'  eonsolidated  mass  stands  far  above  the  deep  gorges  and  ea&ona 
that  have  been  farrowed  out  sinoe.    In  other  words,  this  region, 

■  once  a  valley^  is  now  in  turn  a  mountain  I  The  enduring  nature 
of  the  basalt  has  partially  protected  these  plateaus  from  the 
muversal  erosion  of  that  area.  Beneath  this  basaltic  mountain 
^tunnels  have  been  ra%in  one  case  to  a  diatano^  of  nearly  a  third 
t>f  a  mile. 
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The  old  river-bed  upon  wMch  Table  Moimtam  rests  has 
found,  with  its  characteristic  worn  pebbles  and  bowlders,  and  j 
hag  been  got  in  precisely  sueli  positions  as  it  would  be  foe 
to-day  in  existing  rivers.    And  from  these  tunnela,  even 
one  which  meaBured  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length, 
remains  of  man  in  the  shape  of  his  actual  bones,  as  wdl 
beads^  rough  pestles,   and  other  relies  of  human  fabrieatic 
have  been  brought  to  light|   and  these  disooveries  hava 
made,  not  by  one  man,  but  by  many.    Their  sworn  statemetit 
are  given,  and  the  specimens  collected  by  different  people, 
different  times,  now  enrich  the  collections  of  the  Califor 
Academy  of  Natural  Scienc^j  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
Natural  Bdenees,  and  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  So<3i6ty 
Natural  History. 

In  regard  to  the  famous  skull  itself,  we  can  do  no  better  than" 
to  qnote  from  Professor  Whitney's  preface  to  Part  11*^  wherein 
he  says  that  *'  all  those  who  refuse  to  accept  my  condinsionB  as 
to  the  great  antiquity  of  m^i  in  Califomia,  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  Calaveras  skull  was  not  taken  from  its  bed  by  the  hand 
of  a  scienti£c  man.  In  so  doing,  they  not  only  ignore  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  skull  itself,  which  is  positively  a  fossil,  and  was 
chiseled  out  of  its  gravelly  matrix  in  the  presence  of  several 
eminent  authorities,  but  they  ako  reject  the  very  full  testimony 
from  other  quarters,  some  of  which  comes  from  men  of  education, 
and  even  of  professional  education.  The  body  of  the  other  evi* 
dence  is  so  great  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be 
materially  weakened  by  dropping  that  famished  by  the  Cal- 
averas skull  itself." 

The  voluminous  testimony  offered  by  Professor  Whitney  will 
impress  all  who  read  his  volume  dispassionately. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  remains,  lSx)f essor  Whitney 
says  that  ^'  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  the  human  race  in  America 
is  shown  to  be,  at  least,  of  as  ancient  a  date  as  that  of  the  Ehiro> 
pean  pliocene ;  and  to  have  an  idea  how  far  that  epoch  is  from 
the  present  one,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  amount  of 
erosion  which  has  taken  place  since  the  cessation  of  volcanio 
activity  in  that  part  of  the  sierra  in  which  lie  the  formations 
which  have  been  described  in  the  present  volume.^ 

Whatever  age  geologists  may  ascribe  to  the  auriferous  graveiSy 
sufficient  proo^  in  our  mind,  has  been  adduced  to  show  tiiat  mam 
lived  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  and  that  the  wifunmidt^  aadi 
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plHli  than  liviiig  ftn»  now  €xtiact  The  pl^Dtn,  ao<y>pdmg  to 
LiiqiiarmXy  Are  of  pliocene  age^  ud  aome  identiciil  with,  or 
doia^  aUi«d  to^  miooeoe  fonuii. 

On  the  eutem  eoast  of  North  Amerifsa,  we  hare  the  impor- 
tant discovery,  by  Dr,  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  true  river-drift  implamenta 
in  the  DijJaware  VaUay  of  New  Jersey*  From  the  testimony  of 
eminent  geologists,  the  Trenton  gravels  wars  deposited  at  the 
foot  of  the  retreating  ic&^ihaet,  lu  the  Tdnth  and  Elevsntli 
Annqal  Reports  of  the  Peabody  MoBi^nm  of  American  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Ethnology,  Dr.  Abbott  has  published  foU  acoonnts  of 
his  disooveries.  The  implements  were  obtained  from  deptiia 
ranging  from  five  to  ton  feet  bdow  the  surface.  These  are 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  characterisng  the  river- 
drift  men  of  Europe.  If  Dr.  Abbottfs  oondnsioni  are  oarreot, 
then  the  gravel-beds  in  question  are  a  part^  so  to  spetdc,  of  the 
glacial  epoch. 

That  man  existed  c^nt^^mporaneouflly  with  their  d^odtJony 
there  can  be  no  doubt.* 

The  probable  relation  of  the  paleolithic  man  of  Europe  with 
tiie  Esquimaux  of  North  America  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Dawldns,  and  Dr.  Abbott  support^}  this  supposition  with  other 
evidences.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
while  the  breadth  of  the  Calaveras  skuUf  according  to  Professor 
Wyman,  agrees  with  the  oth^  crania  from  CatifomJa,  except 
that  of  the  Digger  Indian,  it  differs  in  dimensions  ^m  other 
oraniai  and  in  these  differences  it  approaches  the  Esquimaux. 

The  wide  distribution  of  these  remains,  from  distant  India 
throughout  Europe  and  across  the  Americtan  cxintinent,  shows  a 
race,  judging  from  their  implements,  apparently  homogeneous, 
and  indiiuiti^  au  bnmense  lapse  of  timo  for  the  dispersion  of 
these  people.  Their  precun^rs  mxi^X  be  recognized  by  their 
bones,  for  implements  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  stones 
are  not  to  be  expected.  The  improbability  of  enoonntering  these 
remains  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

If  man  has  descended  from  some  ape-like  firogenitor,  or, 


*  If  the  ^ewB  of  lir.  Henry  C.  Lewis  re^ardmg  tlM  Trenton  gxmvelB  are 
«oiTeet,  til  en  tbeb  ootiseotion  ajid  HuperpogitJon  oa  the  red  gniTel  tad  brisk 
QiiOrB  Lndlcale  %  seco&d  and  mncb  Ijiter  glftdal  penod,  oorrespoodiiig  to  tSia 
reindMr  period  in  fiuiope.  WlmteTor  ibe  fi^te  ismif  sbow,  the  Idemtltj  of  tlM 
^vntozt  Tr?er  implemente  mtk  those  of  Ibe  rrreiHlzift  of  Europe  eeemi  weU 
e^lBUIsbed. 
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rather,  if  he  and  the  present  apes  are  derived  &om  a  common 
ancestor,  then  we  must  expect  to  find  the  early  remains  of  man 
closely  drawing  near,  in  his  characters,  to  that  hypothetical 
form  which  is  looked  for  in  "  the  missing  link.'*  Thus  far  all 
the  characters  of  the  early  remains  of  man  point  distinctly  in 
that  way,  though  many  a  long  gap  must  yet  be  filled  before  the 
sharp  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  higher  groups  break 
down.  From  the  exceeding  rarity  of  the  remains  of  the  order 
of  primates,  the  different  groups  stand  quite  as  isolated  as  maa 
from  them.  Not  to  epeak  of  the  gaps  yet  to  fill  between  ihiQ 
different  genera  of  the  higher  apes,  a  great  gap  separates  the 
true  apes  from  the  half -apes  or  lemm's,  and  these  in  turn  have 
affinities  with  the  most  aberrant  and  puzzling  forms,  like 
the  aye-aye  and  tarsier,  with  its  extraordinary  long  tarsal 
segment,  so  that  we  have  the  affinities  of  man  brought  by  a 
quick  passage,  as  it  were,  to  the  lower  levels  of  the  mammedia  j 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
lower  eocene,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  lemuroid  forms  have 
been  discovered. 

In  recalling  the  low  characters  of  ancient  man,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  here  the  oft-repeated  examples  of  the 
Neanderthal  and  Engis  skuUs,  the  skulls  of  Perigord,  tlie  jaws  of 
La  Naulette,  Moulin  Quignon,  and  a  host  of  other  examples  now 
classic  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  equally  remai^c- 
able  remains  in  this  country,  such  as  the  platycuemic  tibia  of 
Michigan,  and  the  remarkable  skull  from  that  region,  with  the 
tempoi-al  ridges  nearly  approximating.  Suffice  it  to  saythatf 
just  as  we  find  the  remains  of  man  at  lower  levels,  so  do  we  find 
his  ciiarMtters  in  the  main  departing  not  only  from  the  higher 
races  of  to-day,  but  in  the  same  proportion  approaching  a  typa 
which  is  ape-Hke.  If  we  examini^  the  races  t4»-day  we  find  the 
savage  groups  presenting  a  nnmber  of  low  charactem,  such  as  a 
deficiency  of  the  sharp  ridge  at  the  baae  of  the  nostrils, 
differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  pelvis,  in  some  the  ftim- 
men  magnum  farther  backj  a  certain  percentage  of  perfomtod 
humeri,  prognathism^  and  other  characters,  all  of  which  are 
an  approach  to  the  apes,  and  a  departure  from  higher  imm 
No  one  savage  race  possesses  all  these  characters,  but  each  rm 
has  some  of  them.  If  we  look  for  these  characters  among  tho 
higher  races,  we  meet  with  them  rarely.  Thus,  the  peroeotage 
of  perforated  humeri  in  the  white  race  is  veiy  low.    Of  fifty* 
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tfwo  humeri  exsmined  hy  Wymoa,  only  two  were  perforated* 
In  the  present  Indian  and  Negro,  this  peculimty  occtirs  mcyre 
frequently,  and  in  the  prehistorie  raoee  of  America  it  i&  ^^By 
eommon.  Wynian  found  in  a  Florida  mound  thirty-one  per  oenL 
perforated^  while  GiOnian  estimated  the  percentage  of  pt^orated 
humeri  in  a  Michigan  mound  ae  at  least  fifty  per  eent  He  hat 
furthermore  pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that  these  low 
humeri  are  associated  with  excessively  flattened  tibiie. 

If  now  we  note  succesaively  the  percentage  of  low  charaotera 
revealed  in  the  higher  races  of  to-day,  in  existing  savages,  in  the 
raoes,  both  savage  and  civilized,  at  the  dawn  of  histoiy^  and 
finally,  in  those  savage  races  which  alone  existed  in  neolithic  and 
down  through  to  paleolithic  ttmee,  we  find  this  percentage 
becoming  greater  as  we  descend.  So  marked  is  the  inereaae 
that  one  may  almost  predict  that,  when  still  more  remote 
horizons  yield  their  human  remains,  an  enormous  {lereentage,  if 
not  all,  will  be  found  with  low,  receding  foreheads ;  heavy  frontal 
crests ;  rounding  of  the  base  of  the  nostrils ;  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion of  the  temporal  ridges ;  a  greater  posterior  poation  of  the 
foramen  magnum;  the  absence  of  a  projecting  chin;  ape-like 
proportions  of  the  molar  teeth ;  perforaUxl  humeri ;  qnadrumi^ 
nous  proportions  of  the  pelvis;  flattened  and  saber-like  tibia; 
conspicuous  roughness  and  ridges  for  the  atta^shmenta  of  mus- 
cles^ and  other  low  osteological  characters,  all  pointing  in  one 
direction.  Of  the  soft  part^^,  the  amount  of  hairincflS  and  the 
racial  character  of  the  hair,  the  persistence  of  ape-like  musckSi 
which  at  the  present  time  occur  but  rarely,  or  of  their  habits  and 
mental  attributes^  nothing,  of  course,  can  be  known* 

These  characters,  when  found,  will  have  become  merged  so 
eompletely  ¥rith  those  of  the  ancestors  on  another  line  that  new 
genera  will  have  to  be  erected  to  embrace  them.  This  conclujsion 
brings  no  strain  upon  the  accepted  methods  of  logical  deductioQ. 
For  these  remains  we  are  still  seeking. 

There  are  many  species  of  mammals  whose  early  progenitors 
are  not  known,  and,  though  many  wide  and  important  gaps  in 
oonspieuous  groups  of  mammals  have  been  filled  up,  thanks  to 
the  labors  of  our  American  paleontologists,  there  are  many 
'^missing  linkj<^  in  other  groups  as  well  as  in  that  group  to 
which  we  belong.  The  intense  impatience  to  fill  this  gap  in  man% 
genealogy  arises  from  the  special  interest  that  man  naturally 
fleels  in  his  own  spedea    How  long  we  have  patiently  wait^ 
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for  tikose  links  which  Greoffroy  St.  Hilaire  bo  eamestlj  looked 
for — the  clofling  up  of  wide  gaps  between  the  paleotheriiun^  hip- 
parion,  and  the  hors^ ;  and  who  could  have  foretold  in  hia  day 
that^  in  the  wild  regions  far  beyond  the  Mississippi,  amid  hostilft 
savages,  these  precious  remains  would  be  brought  to  light! 

Many  other  intermediate  forma,  of  equal  importance  in  form 
ing  connected  series,  though  not  so  well  known  to  the  public, 
have  been  discovered  by  Leidy,  Marshy  and  Cope,  Indeed^  such 
intermediate  and  generalized  forms  have  been  added  to  the 
mammalLa  that  we  have  creatures  combining  the  characters  of 
the  pigs  and  iiniuBants,  animals  possessing  the  characters  of  the 
hoofed  beasts,  camivora,  and  rodents !  Professor  Flower,  thi 
distinguished  English  osteologist,  confesses  that  the  modern 
classification  of  mammals  completely  breaks  down  in  the  light 
of  these  revelations,  Cuvier's  law  of  the  '^Correlation  of 
Structures,"  although  applicable  within  certain  limits,  would 
have  led  him  into  the  gravest  errors  as  applied  to  the  fossils 
known  at  presents  Professor  Marsh,  in  his  address  on  thi 
"  History  and  Methods  of  Paleontological  Discovery,"  says  thttt 
if  Cuvier  "  had  had  before  him  the  disconnected  fimgrneote 
of  an  eocene  tillodont,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  referred 
a  molar  tooth  to  one  of  his  pachyderms,  an  incisor  tooth  to  a 
rodent,  and  a  claw-bone  to  a  carnivore,^ 

The  sharp  lines  of  demarkation  which  discriminate  the  vanoua 
groups  of  mammals  in  Cuvier's  day  have  been,  in  many  caBos, 
rounded  ofif  or  completely  obliterated.  Man,  who  is  still  seekiag 
his  own  phylum  with  those  of  many  other  species  of  "^T^n^fnftH 
must  patiently  wait. 

Huxley,  in  his  courageous  little  book  on  '^  Man's  Plaoe  in 
Nature/'  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  closes  by  aakiiig 
the  question:  ^^"^Tiere,  then,  must  we  look  for  primitive  mjmf 
Was  the  oldest  Momo  sapiens  pliocene  or  mioeene,  or  yet  mort 
ancient !  In  still  older  strata  do  the  fossilized  bones  of  an  ape 
more  anthropoid,  or  a  man  more  pithecoid,  than  any  yet 
known,  await  the  researches  of  some  unborn  paleontologist  t 
Time  will  show;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  if  any  form  of  ths 
doctrine  of  progressive  development  is  correct,  we  must  extend, 
by  long  epochs,  the  most  liberal  estimate  that  has  yet  been  madi 
of  the  antiquity  of  man.^ 
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A.  K  biAXUT,  l>.  tKt  Das  ol  Wotaiautr.    $].$«. 

The   ^ 

Chinese  Immigrn*     -- 

nomlcal  Aspocis, 

i»ter  to  Chln&.     I  voL.ltvo.     ^i.^cv 

TheReligio-    'f^'iina.   coc 

Rome   and    CBVi^r^IXe*      Epochs   of  Andetil   Hmmy   Senn. 

Frederick  the  Great  and   the   Seven    Years* 

War.     KiKKiis  a(  Modem  Hmory  Scries.    By  F*  W,   LoyouASi^  of 
Bftlikkl  College,  OiimtL    1  joL,  i6eiu,    $i.a>* 

The  Schoolmaster's  Trial;  or,  Old  School  and 

New,    By  A.  Fkkry.     i  voL|  urmo.    $1.00. 
Dah   Klnzer,      a  Scoiy  or  a  Growoig  Boy*    By  William  O.  Spod- 

DARL*.      I  TXA. ,  lHaOL      $trO0w 


mwi  iMrnr '^n  "■'■iY--i  ■ 


NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPAN 

OFFICS>   Mom.   34^  iiftA  34S   BMOJklTWJLlt. 
REVENUE    ACCOUNT. 

P^niuiM    ..,..., .* '^^'  $7,«J4.ft.^*^     ^,  .,, 

U^  .irfrrrrtl  fircfriiviim  |aoil«y  h  *»•»  ,     •  v     - — f*/V-.*  K   «  r 

U*'  "•iw?  t.iMo.  -.-.  ^ 

DISetlHSElfliNT    ACCOUNT.  UT^ 


Oflitc  wid  Uw  r  i 


A^9t:.  I  ^. 


Guh  lA  bank,  oalifttul,  Mt4  In  truitit  (nne*  rrcmta!) 


w.  rtii'1  ..iJitt  «,r^h'»,i    ^fn;*rk'ct  viliic  ln.i^.^.ec. 


k  oo  cii»(  < 


CASH  ASSEr 
App 


0iTitiblo  inrplns  &t  4  per  «ecat 

EitimaUd  furplttJ  hj  tko  ITfW  York  SUto  Btudtff  tA 
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BENRV  TliilK.  ^t>^            i 

WTLIIAH  It 


isTE-w^  book:s. 


The   New   Nobility. 

A  Story  of  Europe  and  America. 

BY  J.  W,  FORNEY, 

Authorof-*  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,'*  etc*,  etc     i2mO|  cloth.     Price,  $1,501 
This,  the  first  novel  by  Colonel  Foraey,  is  likely  to  make  a  marked  impreuiOlu    111 
Tcmarkable  for  its  varied  scenes  and  charactersi  as  a  rcfle:c  of  current  tiirbiiiefit  OpitkA,  t 
the  range  of  interests  and  themes  which  it  covers,  for  its  picturesque  and  laisitted  stfki  1 
its  stirring  incidents* 

IL 


Sight : 


An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Monocular  and 
Binocular  Vision, 

By  Joseph  Lk  Cokte,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Elements  of  Geology,"  etc    (^Intemati^j 
Scientific  Series.**)    With  illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth.     Price^  $1.50. 
**  In  writing  this  treatise  I  have  tried  to  make  a  book  Uiat  woula  be  intelli^ble  ami  inu 
esting  to  the  thoughtful  general  reader,  and  at  the  same  time  prohtable  to  even  the  1 
advanced  specialist  in  this  department" — /^rpm  Prefmt, 

III. 

Divine   Guidance : 

r 

Memorial  of  Allen  W.  Dodge* 
By  GAa,  Hamilton,     With  Portrait    lamo,  doth,     Pric«w  $t-50» 

IV. 

Descriptive   Sociology ; 

Or,  Groups  of  Sociological  Facts. 

Classified  and  arranged  by  Herbert  Spencer,    No.  7,  Division  11,  Part  IL  B. 
AND  PHCEMaANS.    Large  folio.    Price,  $4.00.    (To  subscribers  for  ttie  wh 
$5.50  per  Part) 

V. 

The  Social  History  of  Flatbusli] 

And   Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Dutch   Settlers  In 
Kings  County, 

By  GkRTEUDE   LeFFERTS  VaNDERAILT.      I2mo,  cloth.      i2..3Q. 

VL 

The  Vision  of   Nimrocl- 

An  Oriental   Romance- 
By  Charles  dk  Kav,  author  of  •*  Hesperus  and  Other  Poems/'    Umo»  cioth.    $1,* 

For  5(tU  by  ati  l/ooksdUrs;  or  sent  fy  maii, /fist'/^sid,  tm  rt^tiff  fif  friit. 

D.  APPLETON  L  CO.  Publishers,  1,  3,  and  5  Bond  St.  New-Vorli 


KOSTH  A3CEBI0AK  SKVOEW 


THE  FAMOUS  SELTZEE  SPEINa 

OF   GERMANY 


TARRANT'S  SELTZER  APERIENT 

Is  based  upoi\  a  acientific  analymis  of  the  Gel6l>rat«d  Gennai\ 

SpriDj;  whose  name  It  bears,  and  whose  viricMS  H  so 

emlnenUy  contains. 

Eacli  Battle  repr^mrw^tinM  fVom  Tlilrtsr  Co  Fartj  Glm«»c«  m 


SELTZER 


It  is  Worth  Remembering 

Thmt  TixsAirr'a  SEtTzm  AFCBnsrr  repratentt  In  mA  bottto  ihiriT  to  fortj  gliiwiw  of 
8p«rklmg  Seltxer  W^ter^  oomMning  all  th«  Tirtuet  of  the  eekbrmt«d  Gerouui  Sftring* 

It  is  aJways  Fresh !    Always  Resbdyt 

One  of  the  ftdTsntntrei  ibftt  TASKAirr^s  Sctzzk  AfctiiHT    being  a  dry  white  povder  j 
— hm  orer  niAOj  nAtoml  minerAl  wfttci*,  ii  the  fkct  thAi  U  nevw  tMoomes  rapid  or  ma^  j 
ft  la.  therefore^  the  mo^t  admirable  prepaimtion  oot  onl j  for  timT«l«is  on  land  vicj  •••»  J 
bat  for  all  who  &eed  a  bright,  fresh,  aparkliog  altermit? e  and  oofitctm^  and  it  is  alva|S 
rtadj*  

Tajlrant's  ScLTxni  knaxmet  thus  atsndi  si  the  rmj  frovi  of  all,  t&d  it  i 
be  the  beet  reiije^3>^  knowik  for  ooDStipation,  biUooaaaaa,  and  all  dliordas  of  the  tloasell^ 
and  bowels. 

iuin77Acn7ixD  ovir  st 

TARRANT    &    COMPANY, 


SOLD  BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS. 


/NORTH   AMERICAN  ^REVIEW  rADVERTISER: 


IwearootJ 


Ssimples  of  this  SUk  aod  ;iii  hli  ;■    t    i   !    ok  of  Rules 

fyr  uiing  the  same,  sent  on  r'tcMtt  i  {  n   =  rent  stamp. 

Ad  ]rc45^       NonMuck  Silk  Co.  FlDrencen,  yass. 

THE  TREES  &  PLANTS 

AT  THE  OLD  NURSERIES  AT  FLUSHINa,  N.Y,, 

or 

R.B.  Parsons  &  Go. 

areiu  Urgn  vtkiiety  anfl  iiieicelleotcondilion, embrace 
mg  tbe  U>^t  Uindaof  Trees  and  Pl&ikU,  »Dd  mcludm.^ 
SocM,  Miijiniolme,  RbododeodiODf,  H»td]r  &ndl  Cbiaea*^ 
Asftltiiut,  riin>lc'  tLad  Weepiof  B««eh,  aad  the  TariouK 
fltreatand  liavm  Trow  aim  Flo  werfs^Shjral}*. 
Goods  deliTered  without  freight  cbttrgc«  in  New  York 
GitT.  C«ta3oirtica  ftw,  oad  ixom  prlooa  tb«reiii  niU  b« 
leducted  «  dMcotint  of 

'    50  PER  CENT. 


IIPRIIICELyOfFEIir«™ 

W«wt1lHn<l  Tb©  MAtmrmry  <liie»t  (amimrrtoililt. 
IsMnrwl  FamUj  8lot/  Paper )  oa  uUl  three  nonthll  foi 
•»1T  1&  et*.  <o*  «*•  «c.  pMUff*  »taiiipi)  m»d  to  «i?h  vobKrl. 
k«r.  w«  wUlgiT*  fVee  on*  1*1'  of«J«nBt  Oti  Flttnre*,  ■]*» 
JJUldlDcbM.  W«  DMlu  lUft  o0»rtllBtH7  ittMdvrtolntTaaacs 
«ar  fipw  umI  Blafisi  Oil  Piiaalttioi  in  naw  locallii«s,  wai  I 
teowlnf  wbare  tb»7  •»  ooca  tMU  hondivd*  mon  win  Iw  wml- 
•d.  Ws  •h»ll  offer  •■  •bcw*  ti»  i*lebrrH»4  anujiniao  rietera* 
•nttUffi),  **  Xhe  B^i."  npMMotlaf  m  fc«M  la  Ibe  Wbl(« 
Moantatns^  and  "The  ITestf"  twlMMjlM  a  MM* Jo 
Wjomlrvff  TcrriioTy.  Ttwrf  ft»«tJ»  »ortfl>iM«tftif  tpd  PTttoU* 
^Quln*  Oil  IfctuTvtlqlblt  W«1ltf7, Mia  to  th^  p«fca«h»  •»• 
Ycry  dxuiirabU  wofki  of  an. 

HOW  WE  CAN  GIVE  THEM  AWAY. 

Tb«npletarti  wbi*  madA  ai  prwrnlxuca  t*  b«  bItpd  Bw^^  witb 
TU  JMkM,  tba  Aoaat  ait  Journal  tttt  Mbaabed^  for  ffl  p;^ 
7Mfk  AavfwyoiMkiMnra,  I»«  Ijdtat  dUed  t  It  wMCkvoafk 
ear  affvat  tbat  Ui*  wbol*  Liiibi«»  aditton  oftbiiM  diraaaa  waa 
•aaaavd  at  a  haiiknpt  aala.  U  U  only  f»r  ibia  roaaootbatwa 
eealdaOtellMaaplcmTaa  aa  pranitumi  wUb  oar  papar.  Ewy 
«Mwtei«aicubata  fU  Aldtnt  will  know  wbat  woukl  b^iba 
vtletoTaaf  piktora  wMah  a^tcb  »  ccUbmied  art  Jw«»rnal  woald 
eObr  to  lt«  mbaecfban  t  a»4  wa  «otifld«tiiljr  «i  !>«:(,  cffcHw 
flbaaapraailiiiiia,  wUch  wara  daalisadfora  aU  dollar  pap«r,wU6 
THX  OUB«T  (tbraa  Dgetha  far  IS  ea«la)i  to  tttor-i  at  »•*** 
«MMn  aabiCTfbaai  wlU>l«  Iba  MXt  twe  iiioetb*.  1 1  b*rel/  paj* 
ibr  pdallnc.  Doataae.  aad  padttsc-      Addr«M  at  our*',  # 


SSfc 


E,     I.  s.  aiiteM  *  CO.,  >_p«i  sij»«.  Nc»->trt. 


PERMANENTLY    CUaaa 

iKariTDIUASU, 

ima  coMPZAXWTtA 

COKTIPATIOW  Mi  PJXlCl 

I     Dr,  B.  H.  Clark. Booth  Beio.Tt..n7B.  "Iba . 

I  cured  maaj  Terr  bad  catfot  of  FUml  aaf 

rw  eaUed  to  eot  aiHrWrntty/'         ^^ 

rdMm  fhlrohfld,  of  St.  Altaoa.  Tl^  oi^  • 

of  prloelMBTalttew   After  ilxlMia  yaewi  m§ 

mSwing  from  PIka  and  Oottmnmm  ll  i 

I  plotel/ cored  xne.'* 

GL  B.  Hogaboo,  of  Berfeddrs  ««aPK.  *^Q«e  p 
I  agehaadaiiewnndenifKxrinetii  inaimhittlj  im   I 
I  lag  a  aeTisro  IiT«r  and  Kldoc7  CVitapieirrt.*- 
^Cr  SITHEB  LIQUID  OB  DKT  FOBM 

IT  HAS 

WONDERFUL 
POWER.     

Bf cjtttse  It  acta  om  tht  LITER,  BOWKLS 
■udEfDirETSatthei 

otsa  homon  that  develQpa  ta  KldBigr  tta4  ma* 
I  najy  DJaefoa,  BUjumuaia,  T        *"  "    " 
I  patton,  FtlM,  or  lA  ]" 
hftrvooa  XHavda 


WHY? 


^^Rtopatnpln  l»ry  Yageiahle  Tmrm,  la 

I  rytincana.  onm  fmf^mgm  of  wbirh  iTtd.kfD  Hi 
[  ty  qnarti  of  roedldno, 

^■Alao  m  Uta^  Fer^^rtiT  Ca^eee traced,  I 
tW  tor  the  oanTonience  of  thoae  that  aafULoC  1 

G£T  IT  AT  THZ  DEHOOSn.    PRICB;#l,»a  | 
WELLS,  BlcaABI»80H  A  CO.,  Frep'a, 

I  irvmi  vend  the  drrpotft-peld.)    ntTLLnnrrfrt,  IT 


MORE   THAN  lOO 


Of   THE 


MASON  t(  HAMLIN  ORGANS 

are  now  rp^laily  madu,  Itom  stxle  10»  (sAotrn  in  the  cut}^  tbo  lateet  aad  tfria'd*^ 
eize.popuUily  known  aa  tha  BABY  ORGAN,  at  onlr  •»»»  to  a  Ufire  C^  -  - 
ORQAN  at  #900.  Twvhtt  «tti^!i  at  frQm  $'^9  to  fiao  each;  mtxtl  > 
ilSO  to  iieo  }  rojtTT  mm^M  at  9IOO  to  #500  and  up;  caah  pneaa. 
for  EAST  PATMKKTi,  from  $6.39  per  quarter  up.  The  BABT  ORUAN  la  av^^r.^../ 
adapted  to  cliildren.  bat  will  be  found  taually  UAefnl  for  adtilta,  haTini;  llae aeetitr  «< 
tone  and  power,  and  suffijcient  compa«  (tktm  tmd  a  guartfr  <>rfm>^>  tm  cbe  fttU  perta 
of  brian*timei,  imthesna,  aoon  and  popular  eaenid  and  mtv   '  jftfioallr. 

MA60N  ft  HAimK  ORGANS  an  oertalalr  the  B£s  WOBLibj^e- 

fai^wott  HIGHEST  AWARDS  for pncoirtThATSO  fiTimj  v-RSYOlniof 

the  GREAT  WORI-D*8  BXH1BITJ0N8  ros  TsruTKEV  xtaaa,  iwing  ^Af  (Mblfep  ^flbcro 

ILLtlbTRATeD  CATArOOUES  M^wixcm  uen.  Aw.    KASON  A  ILAMUXK 
CO.»  IM  Tnmoat  St..  BO6T0N  S  «•  JSaat  1401 0kt  N.  T. S  !#•  Wabaali  Am,  C3UCAOO, 


h«BOAN 


NORTH  AMERICAN   REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

or  THB 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF   HARTFORD,   CONN. 

N«T  AS8BT8,  Janiitty  i,  1880 $47,1x6,944.37 

Rkcbiybd  in  x88o: 

For  Premiums $$,247,983.90 

For  Interest  and  Rents 9,834,133.90 

Profit  and  Loss ^.644.00 

$66,9M^^7 

DISBURSED  IN  1880. 
To  P0LICT-HOLDBR8 : 
Death-claims  and  matured  Endowments 


Surplus  returned  to  Policy-holders 1,798.654.8 

Lapsed  and  surrendered  Policies 999.894.35 

Total  to  Policy-holders $6*4i3*^9S-aS 

Expenses  : 

Commissions  to  Agents $3x0^974.81 

Salsuies  of  Officers,  Clerks,  and  all  others  employed 

on  salary " 98'996.54 

Medical  Examiners'  Fees ix,8xi.7S 

ranting.  Advertising.  Legal,  Real  Estate,  and  all  other 

Expenses 306,048.93 

_                                                                                                              $fi»7f77*^ 
Taxes 391,907.86 

$7»43gig7S>«7 

Balance  Net  Assets,  Decsmbek  32.  x88o $47,888,628.70 

SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien $19,718,385.40 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds 3i.S53-3o 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force 3.709,150.89 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  hy  the  Company X9,633.q44.49 

Cost  of  United  States  Registered  Bonds 5.004,858.46 

Cost  of  State   Bonds 619,900.00 

Cost  of  City  Bonds 8,583.006. 88 

Cost  of  other  Bonds 1.065.875.00 

Cost  of  Bank  Stock x10.194.00 

Cost  of  Railroad  Stock 96,000.00 

Cash  in  Bank 3.986.819.39 

Balance  due  firom  agents,  secured 61.435.03 

$47,888,028.70 

Add: 

Interest  due  and  accrued $i,i59.9Ki.I9 

Rents  accrued 30,6^0.68 

Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  over  cost 430i>33-54 

Net  premiums  in  course  of  collection NONE. 

Net  deferred  quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums 38*987-34       . 

Gross  Assets,  December  31,  1880 $40,408,820.88 

Liabilities  : 
Amount  required  to  re-insure  all  outstanding  policies,  net,  assum- 
ing 4  per  cent,  interest $45,006,479.00 

All  other  liabilides 1,135,001.93     ^ 

$46,X4X,473^ 

Surplus  by  Connecticut  Standard,  4  per  cent * $8,851,165.45 

Surplus  by  New-York  Standard,  4%  per  cent.,  about 6,500^000.00 

Ratio  of  expense  of  management  to  receipts  in  x88o 7.7  per  cent 

P^rfides  in  force  December  3X,  x88o,  64,343,  insuring $x69,xd5,367«oo 

JACOB  I-  GR££N£,  Pres.  JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  Sm*7. 

D.  H.  "nrSLLS,  ABsisUnt  Sec'y. 


ISBeaotiM 

8  Principal  3 

la  TOX  « 
iaoot»T»  ^ 

U  Flate  VlCMTto, 
10  Qmid   Ocvta 
Stop.   Bjthaiiie< 
UmooB  stop  tlie  i 
pcrnvr  of  dke  tiiflira_^ 

t»r    K1&9    ktte»       ' 
telclii«ULAtumdl 


K9W  P*«wt  fitop  Aetfoo.  4  Fvll/Seti^f  the  c^bi«t»d  CoMcti  Toiiii««  I^M«r  ■  pem'nff^  Ml  ^W  1 

Immiin  th0  BumAft  votc«,uid  Octave  JCovpler,  vUch  double*  th«  power  tr  Ki  iliii jfour  nper  «p«lav«f  fl» 

'^iMlccv  tiutoot&Te  ladiOT^rjmix2m«4lDWiLUa»ir..Do&otb^anorKia^ii&aiftcaQM» 

■  of  tho  cal'!ibratc4  GoTd#ii  Totifve  R««f1 1  of  £  1-3  octaro  racJu  - 

ORGANS  «t PIANOS.  SJ«SSra*^n^a sss:»s.^/'" 

' *  *  "      Piano*  CJntnd  Sanikre  and   tTuHirht,  tl »«  to  SlflOO.  ^nr  iMtrtmM^  i« 

^  '      '    u  rcprr.ftetited  In  tlilA  A<l%^ertlBibBi«At  •w 

ApTkl  iktiL.    KeniitA^cii  may  U>in»iioby  iimi^  L, 

. ,  r.    1  leii?o  utodrefprtDoe  tn-^'ititj  f>rJiJfciic*orynji»ri 

noer«niltwlfb  erdcr.  t^  HrHureCo  i  taJt  niT  fiirr<»r7  lif  n«or  nriiil  for  BiylUnatf  ' 
Aire  7im  Uncldo  to  buy  pUoirhtTr*     UTILIj  YOr  oc»  TB18f 

Addreeaorcallon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTYtWastilnston 
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SHORT  INTERESTING  BIOGRAPHIES. 


THOIIAS  OARLTLE:  His  Life,  His  Books,  His  Theories.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
SKY.    **  New  Handy- Volume  Scries."     iSmo.     Paper,  30  cents ;  doth,  60  cents. 

ORinGAL  AMD  MISCELLAlfEOUS  E8SATS.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume,  8vo.     Cloth,  $2.00;  sheep,  $2.50. 

A  SHORT  UFE  OF  OLADSTOHE.  By  C  H.  Jones,  author  of  <*  A  Short  Ufe  of 
Charles  Dickens,"  "  Macaulay,"  etc  **  New  Handy- Volume  Scries."  i8mo.  Paper, 
35  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

BEACOHSFUXD  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Literary  and  Political  Career  of  Benjamin  DisraeH, 
now  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  With  Two  Portraits,  from  a  Sketch  by  Maclise,  in  1830,  and 
from  a  Drawing  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  in  1870.  By  George  M.  Towle.  **  New  Handy- 
Volume  Series."     i8mo.     Paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  60  cents. 

A  SHORT  UFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  with  Selections  from  his  Letters.  By 
Charles  H.  Jones,  author  of  "  Macaulay:  His  Life,  His  Writings."  "New  Handy- 
Volume  Series."    i8mo.     Pa|kr,  35  cents;  cloth,  60  cents. 

STRAY  MOMENTS  WITH  THACKERAY  :  His  Humor,  Satire,  and  Characters. 
Being  Selections  from  his  Writings,  prefaced  with  a  few  Biographical  Notes.  By  Will- 
iam H.  RiDEiNG.     "New  Handy- Volume  Series."    Paper,  30  cents;  cloth^ 60 cents* 

D.  AFPLETON  *  CO.  Pnblifllierm 

1,  8,  and  6  Bond  Street,  N.  Y. 

WILL   BE    ISSUED    MARCH    1, 


A    SUPPLEMENT    TO    THE 

North  American  Review  Index. 


BdBg  a  Oompkto  Xndos  to  Toll.  198  to  Ul  «f  that  JoonaL 


Copies   TTill    be    Sent    Free   on   the   Receipt   of  60 
Cents    in    Post-Office    Order. 

Orden  (waUh  remittanoe)  J^ratn  neaien  goUciUd  mi  y{  IMsetmmL 


Fdruary  7,  i98i. 


W.    GUSHING, 

IS  WendfU  8U  CamhHdffef 
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